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INDEX  TO  VOLUMES  XXI-XXV  OF  THE 
SMITH  ALUMNAE  QUARTERLY 


EXPLANATORY 


In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 

A.  A.  C,  American  Alumni  Council. 

A.  A.  U.  W.,  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

N.  R.  A.,  National  Recovery  Administration. 

S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 

S.  C.  R.  U.,  Smith  College  Relief  Unit. 

Names  of  alumnae,  when  occurring  as  main  entries,  have  class  designations  appended. 

In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but 
reference  is  made  from  the  maiden  name  (except  under  Necrology)  and  the  class  designa- 
tion is  given  under  both  headings. 

Names  of  active  members  of  the  faculty  (except  the  President)  have  (f)  appended, 
and  if  alumnae,  have  also  class  designation. 

In  the  section  Necrology  (at  the  end  of  this  index)  are  listed  the  names  of  alumnae,  non- 
graduates,  faculty  and  other  officers,  and  notable  friends  of  the  college,  whose  deaths  are 
recorded  in  the  volumes  indexed.     These  items  are  not  repeated  in  the  main  alphabet. 

References  are  to  volume  and  page,  but  that  possessors  of  unbound  volumes  may  use 
the  index  conveniently,  a  table  is  appended  showing  what  pages  are  in  each  number: 


Vol.  XXIV 


Vol.      XXI 

Nov.  1929 

pp.      1-140 

Feb.  1930 

141-264 

May  1930 

265-396 

July  1930 

397-556 

Vol.    XXII 

Nov.  1930 

pp.      1-128 

Feb.  1931 

129-252 

May  1931 

253-388 

July  1931 

389-544 

Vol.  XXIII 

Nov.  1931 

pp.      1-128 

Feb.  1932 

129-252 

Vol.    XXV 


May  1932 

pp. 

253-380 

Aug.  1932 

381-524 

Nov.  1932 

PP 

1-116 

Feb.  1933 

117-232 

May  1933 

233-348 

Aug.  1933 

349-484 

Nov.  1933 

pp. 

1-116 

Feb.  1934 

117-232 

May  1934 

233-348 

Aug.  1934 

349-484 

INDEX 


\  .   \  ,  Hiidesmaids  for  Junior  Ushers?.  .  . 

—  letter  on  having  had  N.  Thomas  for 
Commencement  speaker 

Abbott,  Eleanor  A.  13 

Abbott,  Jere  (f),  sketch  of 

—  The  Museum  of  Art  Announces  Two 
Acquisitions 

—  The  College  Museum 

—  A  Degas  for  the  Museum 

Abbott,  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  11,  sketch 

of,  as  candidate  for  Alumnae  Trustee.  . 
Abbott,    Senda    (Berenson),    Director    of 

Physical  Training,  work  of 22: 

Achievement  [verse],  L.  I.  P.  Franklin.  .  .  . 
Adams.  Jane  35,  and  Constance  Morrow 

35,  "The  Model  League" 

Admission,  see  College  entrance 
Adventures  in  Painting,  D.  Ochtman.  .  .  . 
After  College,  What?  Kathryn  McHale  .  . 
After  Finishing  a  Detective  Story  [verse], 

B.  (L.)  Zogbaum 

Again  Our  Advertisers,  L.  P.  Collin 

Age,  The,  of  Literacy,  R.  B.  Perry 

Agnew,  Ruth  (f),  acknowledgment  to .  .  .  . 

—  review  of  M.  E.  Chase's  The  Silver 
Shell 

—  "Rodelinda  Wins  Plaudits  in  Press.  .  .  . 

—  selected  radio  programs  prepared  by  .  . 
Ainsworth,  Dorothy  16  (f),  The  Develop- 
ment of  Athletics  at  Smith  College.  .  .  . 

Air-travel,  William  Cowper  on 

Alderman,  George  W.,  studies  bells 

Aldis,  Dorothy  K.  ex-17,  Dresses  [verse].  .  . 
Alexander,  King  of  Jugoslavia,  honors  A. 

W.  Kaltenbach 

Alice  in  Funderland.  [Alumnae  stunt].  .  .  . 
All     Aboard     [for    Alumnae    Association 

Semicentennial  ] 

All  in  the  Day's  Work,  J.  Duke  and  others 
Allen,   Frank  Gates,  gift  of,  for  athletic 

field 

Allen,  M.  S.  06,  seeSeiffert,  Marjorie  (Allen) 
Allen  Field,  old 

—  new 22 

Alsterlund,    Betty    34,    compiles    Bulletin 

Board 23:  299,467 

Alumnae,  S.  C.,  as  actresses 

—  as  actuaries 

—  as  lawyers 

—  as  nurses 

—  as  radio  workers 

—  Hide  and  Seek.  [Lists  of  those  whose 
addresses  are  unknown] 21:  186; 

—  in  California 

—  in  England 

—  in  Washington 

—  in.  Chicago 

—  occupations  and  marriage  of 

See   also    Necrology;    We    See    by    the 
Papers 

Alumnae  Assembly,  1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Alumnae   Association,    meetings,    reports, 

general  news 21:  76,  206,  331,  501 

193,  325,  491;  23:  73,  198, 
24:  72,  183,  296,  438;  25:  67,  179, 

—  fellowships 21:  503;  23:  481 

—  History  of,  H.  S.  Ripperger 

—  Regional  conference 

—  Reading  lists 21:  292;  22:  264: 

—  War  Service  Fund 

—  Presidents  (list) 

—  Semicentennial 22:  71,  129,  323, 

—  President,  candidates  for 

—  membership,  new  plan  for  promoting.  . 
See  also  May  Day  Meetings 

Alumnae  Building  at  S.  C:  Spanish  Real 
Estate  [a  plea  for  a  building],  K.  (G.) 
Norton 


PAGE 

21:  488 

22:  476 
23:  149 
24:  42 

24:  164 
25:  10 
25:  166 

21:  330 

26,  266 
23:  152 

24:  270 

22:  7 
25:  30 

22:  137 
21:  51 
23:  382 
21:  57 

22:  68 
22:  407 
23:  271 

22:  22 
21:  286 
22:  17 
22:  29 

21:  35 
24: 394 

22:  323 
25:  239 

22:  23 

22:  23 
24,  25 

;24:  51 
23:  26 
23:  148 
25:  22 
23:  268 
25:  133 

22:  318 
23:  32 
23:  155 
23:  273 
24:  239 
22:  408 


2 1 :  463 
22:  440 
23:  435 
24:  393 
25:  393 

;22:  71 

320,  477 

298,  433 

;  25:  298 

22:  253 

21:  207 

;  24:  296 

21:  504 

22:  327 

417,  419 

23: 321 

23:  479 


21: 154 


PAGE 

—  statements  about 22:  273;  23:  399 

—  Shall    We    Build    an?    [Questions    and 
answers] 22:  278 

A  Health  to  an  .  .  .  T.  (P.)R 22:  327 

—  discussion  of,  and  vote  for.  June,  1931  .  .     12:  437 

—  The  Alumnae  Building  and  the  Alum- 
nae Fund,  A.  (W.)  Teagle 22:  473 

—  The  Need,  the  Cost,  the  .  .  .  Site,  F. 

(H.)  Plimpton 22:  474 

—  What   Do  You  Want?  [Committee  re- 
quests plans.] 23:  71 

—  Don't  Forget  That  Bids  Are  Low,  J.  (S.) 

Clark 23:  190 

—  Alumnae  Homes  in  Other  Colleges,  J. 

(S.)  Emerson 21 :  156 

Alumnae  Census,  1931 22:  408 

Alumnae    College,     How    about    an?     I. 

McL.  S.  23 23:  314 

—  decision  for 23:  434,  481 

—  announcement  of 24:  155 

—  faculty 24:  254 

—  President's  address  at  first 24:  349 

—  The   Story  as  Told  by  a  Student,   A. 

(M.)  Wright 24:  352 

—  Our  Second   Alumnae   College,    R.    R. 
Blodgett 25:  352 

—  a  husband's  view  of  the  alumnae  college     25:  431 
Alumnae  Council: 

February  meetings.  1930 21:  206,  333,  334 

1931 22:  193,  328 

1932 23:  198,  259 

1933 24:  183,  252,  253 

1934 25:  258,  290 

June  meetings,1930 21:  501 

1931 22:  495 

1932 23:  480 

—  history  of 22:  259 

Alumnae  Frolic,  see  Alumnae  Assembly 
Alumnae  Fund,  statements  and  appeals.  .     21:  75 

205,  329,  500;  22:  70,  192,  324 

43.8,  473,  490;  23:  72,  193,  316,  432,  483 

24:  71.  182,  295,  391,  435;  25:  66,  178,  297,  432 

—  Pres.  Neilson  on 21:  450 

—  letter  to 21 :  487 

—  recommendations  of,  to  Trustees 21:  495 

—  history  of 22:  269,  271 

Alumnae  Office,  The,  F.  H.  Snow 25:  436 

—  expansion  of  accommodations 25:  437 

Alumnae  Parade,  Dress  Reform  and  the, 

H.  (P.)  Harris  and  others 23:  312 

Alumnae  publications,  see  Current  Publi- 
cations, Faculty  and  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Quarterly,  see  Smith  Alumnae 

Quarterly 
Alumnae  trustees.     See  Trustees,  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Week-End,   The,    1929,  T.   (P.) 

Rowell 21:  26 

—  1930,  S.  (H.)  Woodruff 22:  72 

—  1931,  G.  A 23:  75 

—  1932,  H.  H 24:  73 

—  1933 25:  62 

—  H.  (S.)  Ripperger  on 22:  262 

American  Alumni  Council;  meetings  of .  .    21:  504 

22:  71,  263;  24:  183,  438;  25: 179.  299 
American  Association  of  University  Women     ■ 
cooperates  with   Institute  of  Women's 
Professional  Relations 21:  178 

—  fiftieth  birthday  of 22:  263,  330 

—  article  on,  by  K.  McHale,  After  College, 
What? 25:  30 

—  The  General  Value  of  Membership  in, 

M.  E.  Woolley 25:  149 

See    also    International    Federation    of 
University  Women 
Ames  &  Dodge,  architects  of  several  S.  C. 

buildings 22:9 

Amherst  Masquers  in  Vienna 25:  33 

"Anchors  Aweigh,"  J.  H.  Caverno 25:  252 

Andaluza  [verse],  G.  (H.)  Conkling 21:  142 

Anderson,   Paul  L.,  An  American  Father 

Attends  His  Daughter's  Commencement    25:  430 
Andrews,  Hannah  (Dunlop)  04,  see  Colt 
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Index 


College  government 21 :  397 

College  Hall,  renovation  of 24:  55 

College  Luncheon,  A.  S.  Frankforter 21:  294 

College  Museum  The,  J.  Abbott 25:  10 

College  Notebook,  A  [verse],  V.  A.  Storey.     22:  277 
College  Settlement  Movement    22:  273 

See  also  Art  Workshop 
College  Women  in  the  World  of  Work, 

C.  G.  Woodhouse 24:  129 

College  Women's  Auxiliary 21 :  279 

Colleges,  American,  how  financed 22:  267 

Collin,  Louise  P.  05,  two  statements  about 

advertising  in  the  Quarterly.  ..  .21:  51,  21,  192 

—  retires  from  Alumnae  Office 23:  477 

Collins,  Robert  F.  (f).  Smith  College  in  the 

Black  Hills 22:  18 

Colt,  Hannah  (Dunlop)  Andrews  04,  and 

theS.  C.  R.  U 22:  269,  275 

Coman,    Martha,    appointed    Director   of 

Publicity  for  S.  C 21 :  43 

—  Faith,  Hope,  and  Parity  for  the  Seven 
Colleges 21:  146 

Commencement:  1930 21:  331,  428 

1931 22:  417,  451 

1932 23:  412 

1933 24:  377 

1934 25:  374 

—  A  father's  view  of 25 :  430 

—  customs  criticized 25:  430;  25:  431 

Commencement  speakers: 

1930,  William  E.  Hocking 21:  408,  460 

1931,  Norman  Thomas 22:  401,  451 

1932,  Ralph  Barton  Perry 23:  382 

1933,  Alanson  B.  Houghton 24:  369 

1934,  Christian  Gauss 25:  361 

Commerce  and  Culture,  W.  Orton 23:  269 

Comstock,  Ada  L.  97,  President  of  Rad- 

cliffe  College, appointed  delegate  to  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  Confer- 
ence, 1929,  but  declines 21:  34 

—  later  appointments 23 :  40;  23 :  163 

—  Why    Give    Us    [women's    colleges]    a 
Hearing? 21:  150 

Speech    at    Seven    Colleges    dinner, 
New  York,  November,  1929 

—  on  National  Commission  on  Law  Ob- 
servance and  Enforcement 21:  184 

—  house  named  for 22:9 

—  position  on  suffrage 22:  275 

—  There  Was  a  Conference  in  China 23:  163 

—  elected  Trustee 23:  434,  471 

Comstock  House 22 :  134 

Cone,  Kate  (Morris)  79,  In  Memoriam..  .     21:  204 
Confederation  International  des  Etudiants    21:  22 
Conference   on    the    Cause   and    Cure   of 

War,  Smith  at 24:  186 

Confessions,  The,  of  an  Illiterate,  J.  (D.) 

Bacon 21:  166 

Conkling,  Grace  (Hazard)  99  (f),  Andaluza 

[verse] 21:  142 

—  Record  [verse] 2 1 :  407 

—  review  of  her  Witch  and  Other  Poems    21:  199 

—  honorary  A.M.  from  S.  C 21 :  462 

Connecticut     Valley     Student     Scientific 

Conference 25 :  276 

Converse,  Clara  A.  83,  honored  by  Em- 
peror of  Japan 21:  184 

Cook,  Ellen  P.  93  (f),  retirement  of.  .  .22:  416,  422 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  on  thrift 23:  279 

—  memorial  tributes  to 24:  163,  427 

Coolidge,  Cora  H.  92,  In  Memoriam 24:  302 

(  odperative  Bureau  for  Women  Teachers, 

work  of 21:  276 

(  odperative  houses,  S.  C 24:  271;  22:  133 

(  odperative  School  for  Student  Teachers 

25: 266,  267 
linating"   Husband,  Confessions  of 

a  [Anon.] 21:  29 

Reply  to,  by  o.  Tead 21:  169 

Coordinating  Mqther-in-Law,  The,  H.  S.  E.   21:  193 
(  odrdinating   Wile,    Confessions  of   a,   by 

A  Disillusioned  Feminist    21:  192 

Corbett,  Alia  (Smith)  08,  elected  trustee 

for  ten  years 22:  33 

(  o-inie  rays 23:  143 

Council  of  Industrial  Studies    23:  471 

Cousins,   Elizabeth    (Schlosser)    13,   Step- 
pirn;  Ahead  from  the  Mauve  ] ).  ,  ade  25:  28 
Are  Jobs  lor  Women 25:  137 


Cowper,  William,  quoted,  on  air-travel.  .  .  21:  286 

Craig,  Gordon,  on  women  in  the  theater..  22:  135 
Crane,    Penelope   30,   at   Alumnae   Week- 

End  luncheon,  speaks  for  undergraduates  21:  27 
Crawford,  Cheryl  A.  25,  theatrical  work  of 

23:  26,  28 
Crawford,  Ruth  W.  (f),  review  of  M.  H. 

Johnson's  The  Dean  in  the  High  School  21:  42 

—  The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 25:  38 

On  entrance  requirements 
Crim,  Annie  J.  09,  see  Leavenworth,  Annie 
(Crim) 

Crispin,  Angela  (Shipman)  08 23:  33 

Crook,  Margaret  B.  (f),  The  Irving  Wood 

Oriental  Collection 21 :  199 

Crowdy,  Dame  Rachel 21 :  23 

Crydenwise,     D.     G.     22,     see     Lindsay, 

Dorothy  (Crydenwise) 

Cups,  competitive,  awards  of  1930.  .  .  .21:  331,  464 

1931 22:448 

1932 23:441 

1933 24:401 

1934 25:399 

Current  Publications,  Faculty  and  Alum- 
nae: lists  and  notes 21:  41,  54,  183,  197,  308 

319,  415.  491;  22:  67,  188,320,488;  23:  69,  194 
317,411;  24:68,  180,  290,  436;  25:  63,  175,  293,  438 

Curriculum  of  S.  C 21 :  64 

—  Whither  the  Curriculum?  A  summary 

of  talks  by  Dean  Nicolson 22:  160 

—  interdepartmental  majors 23:  153 

Curti,   Margaret  Wooster,  review  of  her 

Child  Psychology 22:  321 

Curti,  Merle  E.  (f),  review  of  the  Conway 

Letters,  as  edited  by  M.   H.   Nicholson  22:  68 

—  Many  Thanks  for  the  Books 23:  191 

Curtis,  Mary  I.  03,  Smith  in  Chicago.  ...  24:  239 

—  prize  received  for  above  article 24:  361 

Curtiss,  Mina  (Kirstein)  18  (f),  resigns  25:  377,  429 

Cutler,  Anna  A.  85  (f),  retirement  of .  .  .  .  21:  425 


D.,  E.  L.  95,  Why  Send  Our  Daughters  to 

Smith  College? 21:  48 

Damon,  Elizabeth  (Perry)  ex-19,  at  Sophia 

Smith  Homestead 21:  331;  22:  71 

Dancing,  as  an  art,  at  S.  C 21:181 

Daughters  [verse]  F.  (D.)  Gifford 25:  366 

Daughters  of   the  American   Revolution, 

National  Society,  work  of 25:  256 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  04,  see  Gifford,  Fannie 

(Davis) 
Davison,    Constance    (La    M.)    30,    The 

Yosemite  Becomes  a  Schoolroom 24:  11 

Dawes,  Anna  L.,  Miss  Anna  Dawes  Turns 

Back  the  Clock 22:  281 

A  trustee's  memories 
Day,    Elizabeth    (Lewis)    95,    Progressive 

Methods  in  the  Secondary  School 23:  23 

—  Driven  out  of  Eden 24:  292 

Day,  A,  with  a  Publisher,  E.  P.  Blake.  .  .     22:  27 

Women's    work    in    the    publishing 
business 

Day  School  at  S.  C 23:  393 

Dean,  H.  M.  07,  see  Bogan,  Helen  (Dean) 

Dean's  list  1929 21:  55 

1930 22:  47,  58 

1931 23:  63 

1932 24:  54 

1933 25:  56 

Deane,    Sidney    N.    (f),    Random    Notes 

from  Greece 24:  9 

—  review  of  W.   A.    Orton's  America  in 
Search  of  Culture 25:  64 

Death  Valley,  a  trip  to 23:  145 

Debates,  intercollegiate:  S.  C.  vs.  Amherst 

22:  181;  24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Bates 24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Brown 22:  308;  25:  281 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Columbia    ...21:  321;  22:  308;  24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Dartmouth 21:  321;  23:  303 

24:  275;  25:  283 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Harvard 23:  303;  25:  281 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Lafayette 23:  303;  24:  161,  274 

—  S.  C.M.  Mount  Holyoke 23:  303;  25:  156 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Oriel  College,  Oxford 24:  53 

S.  C  M.  Princeton 23:  303;  25,  281,  283 

S.  C.  m.  Scottisli  Universities 22:  181 

—  S.  C  vs.  Springfield 22:  181 
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—  S.  C\  :  v  University  of  Pa 

—  S.  C.  m.  Vaaaar 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Weeleyan    

—  S.  C.  w.  Williams  .22:  308;  24:  161; 

S   (  \.ile       22:  308; 

Debating  Union  .21:  321;  22:  48; 

De  Forest,  Charlotte  B.  01.  honored  in 
Japan  

De  Forest,  Lee,  on  radio  programs 

De  Gallaix,  Gertrude  (Gundlach)  27,  The 
Smith  College  Club  of  Paris 

Degrees  conferred  in  due  course,  1930.  .  . 

1931.  .  . 

1932.  .  . 

1933.  .  . 
1934 

Degrees,  honorary,  recipients  of 

22:  452;  23:  44ft;  24:  407; 
[Democracy  and  present  conditions  in  the 

United  States],  A.  B.  Houghton 

Democracy  in  Smith  College,  Pres.  Neilson 

on 22:  58 

Departments  of  Instruction,  at  S.  C,  see 

Geology,  Music,  etc. 
Depression,  The,  and  effect  on  S.  C.  [1931], 

\V.  A.  Neilson 

Dewey  House,  early  college  life  in 

Digging  in  the  Southwest,  A.  (A.)  Morris 
Dimnet.  Abbe  Ernest,  Rue  de  Chevreuse 
Directed    Reading   for    the   Alumnae,    B. 

Mitchell,  and  others 

Disarmament  Conference  [Geneva,  1932), 

The  Prospects  of  the,  L.  P.  Morgan  .  .  . 

—  At  the  Disarmament  Conference,  L.  P. 
Morgan 

Disillusioned  Feminist  on  Coordinating 
Wives 

Dixon.  Mary  N.  17,  Garden  Backgrounds 

Djojodipoero,  Radan  Mas  Ario,  E.  Telling 

Dog,  The.  Has  His  Day,  E.  (R.)  Martin 
On  dogs  as  a  business 

Domesticated  Airplane,  The,  E.  (C.) 
Lapham 

Donnell,  Dorothy  09,  see  Calhoun,  Doro- 
thy (Donnell) 

Donnell,  Rachel  E.  10 

Dormitories,  second  quadrangle 2 

—  need  of  replacing  small  frame  houses.  . 

—  sound-proof  ceilings 

Dormitories,  The  Newest,  H.  (B.)  Ford.  . 

—  Houses,  The,  That  Smith  Built,  L.  (L.) 
Scales 

—  Need  of  more 

See  also  Housing;  Off-campus  houses 

Dorothea  Carlile  Chime,  The,  A.  T.  Jones 

Douglas,  Dorothy  W.  (f),  The  Govern- 
ment, the  Farmer,  and  the  Unem- 
ployed   

Dramatic  Association,  invitation  of 

Dramatics.  ...21:  198,  321,  492;  22:  180, 
23:  303,  469;  24:  160,  275,  428;  25:  56,  156, 

Dramatics,  Senior: 

1930,  The  Would- Be  Gentleman 21: 

1931,  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  .  .  .22:  301, 

1932,  Tom  Thumb  the  Great 23: 

1933,  Scenes  from  Henry  IV,  and  The 

Merry  Wives 24: 

1934,  The  Bacchae 25:  156,  287, 

—  Third  Performance,  A,  S.  A.  Eliot,  Jr. . 
Dress  Reform  and  the  Alumnae  Parade,  by 

members  of  Class  of  1924 

Dresses  [verse],  D.  K.  Aldis 

Driven  Out  of  Eden.  E.  (L.)  Day 

Drypoint    and    Pencil,    Portraits    in,    E. 

Telling 

Duckett,  Eleanor  Shipley  (f),  review  of  her 

Latin  Writers  of  the  Fifth  Century .... 
Duke,   John    (f),   and   others,   All   in   the 

Day's  Work 

On  the  courses  in  music  at  S.  C. 
Dunlop,    Hannah    04,    see    Colt,    Hannah 

(Dunlop)  Andrews 
Dunn,  Esther  C.  (f),  review  of  E.  Boswell's 

The  Restoration  Court  Stage 

—  Reading  for  Pleasure 
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24:  274 
23:  303 

24:  2  74 
25:  281 
25:  281 
23:   179 

21:35 
23:  270 

24:  299 
2 1  :  4U3 
22:  478 
23:  467 
24:  424 
25:  424 
21:  461 
25:  402 

24:  369 

23:  256 


23:  3 
22:  131 
24:  255 
24:  185 

21:  292 

23:  161 

23:  285 

21:  192 
21:  280 
24:  26 

22:  163 


21:  290 


23:  34 
1:  12.  71 
21:  452 
21:  495 
22:  9 

22:  131 
23:  397 


25:  119 

21:  74 

308,  483 

283,  423 

322,  433 
419,  475 
298,  415 

283,  378 

377,  381 

24:  179 

23:  312 
22:  29 
24:  292 

22:  152 


24:  69 
25: 158 


E.,  H.  S.  01,  The  Coordinating  Mother-in- 

Law 21:  193 
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Earning  and  Spending,  M.  E.  Mensel .     .  .     21:  16 
Fat.. n,  Alice,  and.the  Confederation  In- 
ternational dea  Etudianta 21:22 

Editorial  We.  The,  K.  Gauss 21:  31 

Bdman,  Alice  (Gould)  23.  Smith  College 

Moves  out  of  the  Classroom 25:  273 

Education,    Department   of,    facilities   for 

child  study 23:  264 

Education,   Some   Current   Trends   in,    F. 

(B.)  Blanshard 23:  9 

—  Progressive  Methods  in  the  Secondary 
School,  E.  (L.)  Day 23:  23 

Now  to  Conscript  the  Parents,  L.  Oak    23:  135 

Eldred,    Mary    L.    36,    compiles    Bulletin 

Board 25:  277 

Elections  (student)  .  .  .21:  55,  198,  321,  492;  22:  48 

182,  311,  483;  23:  172,  304.  470 

24:  53,  161,  277,  429;  25:  157,  283 

Elective   system   and    prescribed   courses, 

balance  between,  in  S.  C.  curriculum.  .     22:  160 

Elfring,    Elsie    E.    34,    an    entrance    prize 

winner 22:43 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.  Jr.,  A  Third  Performance 

for  Senior  Dramatics 24:  179 

Elspeth,  also  Elsbeth  (error)  [pseudonym], 
see  O'Halloran,  Beth  (MacDuffie) 

Emerson,  Josephine  (Sewall)  97,  Alumnae 

Homes  in  Other  Colleges 21 :  156 

Endowments  of  men's  and  women's  col- 
leges compared 22:  157 

"Everybody's  Florence  Snow''  [verse]  M. 

H.  Coley 23:  381 

Exchange  of  Students  with  Foreign  Coun- 
tries  21:  71;  22:  61;  23:  52;  24:  63;  25:  46 

Exchange  teaching 21 :  302 

Expectation,  The,  of  Violence,  N.  Thomas    22:  401 

Experimental  Education,  Help  Wanted  in, 

E.  A.  Irwin 25:  266 

F 

Faculty:  appointments,  1929 21:  53,  71 

1930 22:  47 

1931 23:  47 

1932.  .23:  418,  471;  24:  42 
1933 24:  281,  283 

—  promotions 22:48,  303;  23:  306;  25:  287 

—  resignations  1930 21:  436,  495 

1931 22:  416 

1932 23:  406,  417 

1933 24:  365,  380 

1934 25:  287,  377 

See  also  Our  Faculty  Friends 

—  housing  of 23:  400 

—  In  Memoriam  Elizabeth  Avery 21:  58 

—  In    Memoriam    [Harriet    W.    Bigelow], 

S.  Benedict 25:  426 

—  In  Memoriam  Jean  Clark  Cahoon .  .22:  142,  175 

—  In  Memoriam  [Margaret   E.   Macgreg- 

or],  J.  S.  Wilson 24:  50 

—  In  Memoriam  [Blanche  Mitchell] 25:  157 

—  In  Memoriam  Henry  M.   Tyler,  J.   H. 
Caverno 23 :  50 

— ■  pensions,  action  of  Trustees  on 21:  451 

—  publications   of,    see    Current    Publica- 
tions, Faculty  and  Alumnae 

Faith  [verse],  A.  B.  McConnell 24:  266 

Faith,    Hope,   and    Parity   for   the   Seven 

Colleges,  M.  Coman 21 :  146 

Farrand,  M.  L.   14,  see  Thorp,  Margaret 

(Farrand) 
Fast,    Louisa    K.    98,    Suffrage    Has    Its 

Jubilee  Congress 21:  50 

Fay,    Dorothv    A.    2  7,    member   of   S.    C. 

String  Quartet 21 :  24,  28 

—  and  R.  Hill  30,  The  Campus  in  Summer    21 :  12 
Fay,    Sidney    B.,   Washington's    Birthday 

speaker,  1930 21:  316 

Fees  at  S.  C,  and  other  colleges 22:  301 

Fell,     Winifred     35,     compiles     Bulletin 

Board 24:  271 

Fellowships,  need  of 23:  392 

Fesler,  Caroline  (Marmon)  00,  Concerning    25:  248 

Our  Organ 23:  133 

Finance  for  women 

Fine,  J.  G.  83,  see  Spahr,  Jean  (Fine) 
Fisher,    E.    C.    92,    see    Clay,    Elizabeth 

(Fisher) 
Fisher,     Edith    W.    ex-01,    The    Original 

Thread  and  Needle  Shop 25 ;  31 
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-  Bells  of  the  Dorothea  Carlile  chime.  .  .22:  1 

-  Birthday    Party,    1925,   the   great   mo- 
ment of 22 

-  Black  Hills,  geological  work  in 24 

-  Blonde  Jane 21 

-  Bridge  to  new  Athletic  Field 22 

-  Camping  in  the  Mojave  Desert 23 

-Campus  in  1890 22 

-  Campus  scenes 21:  145,  431,  441 

22:  56,  172,  451;  24:  384 

-  Capitol  at  Washington 23 

-  Century,  A,  of  Progress 24 

-  Cezanne  landscape 23 

-  Chapel,  old 22:  260;  23 

-  Studies  (1932)  for  new 23 

-  Cherub,  by  A.  Rossellino 23 

-  Chess  River,  England 21 

-  Chicago  stages  a  step  sing 22 

-  Children  play  instruments  of  their  own 
making 24 

-  Chinaman,  batik,  by  O.  (P.)  Harris.  .  .  21 

-  Chinese  Baby,  A 24 

-  Class  of  1882  at  50th  anniversary  dinner  23 

-  Class  of  1883,  in  1933 24 

-  Claude  Lorrain  landscape 23 

-  College  Hall,  first  picture  of 22 

by  Jay  Stilson 23 

-  College  Hall,  from  the  Campus 22: 

-  Colonial  costume,  group  wearing 24 

-  Commencement   parade,   see  Alumnae 
parade;  Senior  procession 

-  Comstock  House  dining-room 22 

-  Comstock  House  living  room 22 

-  Costume  cup,  1930,  and  winners  of  .  .  .  21 

-  Costume   designs   for   senior    play,    by 

O.  W.  Larkin 21 

-  Curtain  for  the  Revue 21 

-  Dance  of  the  mock  fairies 24 

-"Dependable  companion,  A,  for  chil- 
dren"    25 

-  Dewey  House 21 

-  Dormitories,  The  newest  new 21 

,  studies  for  new 23 

-  Doughnuts  and  cider 25 

-  Drayton  Hillyer  Art  Library 25 

-  Ducks,  modeled  by  an  office  worker.  .  .  21 

-  Engaging  interlude,  An  (Winter  sports)  22 

-  English  country  scenes 21:  296 

-  "Falconer,  A  " 24 

-  Fantastic-constructionist  scene 24 

-  Fille,  La,  de  Jephte  (Degas) 25 

-  "Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain"  ...  24 

-  Flight  and  pursuit,  dance 21 

-"Flornina,   Importers,"  views  of  their 

building 21 

-  Folk-dancing  on  the  green 25 

-  Founders  [of  the  Alumnae  Association] 
with  "Composita  "  : 22 

-  Fountain,  from  old  doorway  in  Ravello  22 

-  Freshman  granddaughters 21 

-  Freshman  prize-winners 22 

-  Furniture   Exchange,  The,  gets  under 
way 25 

Garden  views 21:  280,  281 

Gardens  at  Oyster   Bay  winning  gold 

medal 23 

■Gathering     for     luncheon      (Alumnae 

Week-End) 21 

Gloucester  [Eng.]  Cathedral  organ.  ...  23 

Good  American  stock  (seniors,  1930)  .  .  21 

Op                 21 

( rrecourt  gates,  France,  and  Chateau  de 

Robecourt 21 

(.roup  of  typical  Smith  Girls 21 

( rllinea  Pigs  in  Rally  Day  Show 22 

Gymnasium  practice 22 

1 1,.!  -  from  the  Philippines 22 

■Hombleux,     France,    new    dispensary 

at 21:  420 

Home  again  [Pres.  Neilson] 22 

Houses  ol  Parliament  (by  E.  (F.)  Clay) 

92 23 

"  I  love  a  parade  " 23 

"  I   rode  on  the  engine"     23 

In  i  Ik-  spring  a  young  girl's  fancy 22 

Ivy  'lay,  1931 11 

L932 23 

1933 24 

-  John  G.  Shedd  Aquarium 24 


5,  17 

:  271 
:  137 
:  401 
:  49 
:  145 
:  281 
,  459 
,  423 
:  273 
:  239 
:  180 
:  413 
:  401 
:  15 
:  297 
:  391 

:  240 

:  176 
:  135 
:  425 
:  399 
:  180 
:  253 
:  413 
454 
:  279 
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144 

465 

265 
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379 

269 

445 

15 

401 

43 

1 

277 

129 

297 

165 

378 

166 

53 

181 

37 
357 

436 
455 
62 
49 

141 

282 

288 

27 
403 
460 
329 

422 
141 
312 
266 
270 

421 
317 

157 
426 
284 
485 
434 
431 
.W) 
241 
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-  Johnson,   Electa   (Search)   29  and  her 
husband  set  sail 25:252 

-  Julia  Clark  in  the  flood  in  China 23 :  140 

-  Junior  Group  in  Perugia 25:  272 

-  Junior  Prom  garden  party 22 :  261 

-  Knitting  once  again  comes  into  its  own  22:  312 

-  Laboratory  work  in  the  life  sciences.  .  .  24:  285 
-Labrador  windbreaker 21:  185 

-  Lady,  The,  of  the  garden,  batik,  by  T. 

(P.)  Harris 21:  175 

-  Lamont  Bridge 22:  49,  187 

dedication  of 23:  1,2 

-  Lanning  Fountain 21:  397 

-  The  last  round-up 25 :  388 

-  League  of  Nations  Model  Assembly .  .  .  24:  271 

-  Leave  it  to  Smith,  or,  The  Wolf  at  Bay, 

scenes  from 22:  442,  et  seq. 

-  Library,  in  early  days 22:  260 

-  Looking  across  Paradise 21:1 

-  Lunch  on  the  campus 24:  393 

-  Mandelle  Quadrangle.,  approach  to  . .  .  22:  1 

-  Loggia  and  study  in 22:11 

-  Manuscript  of  13th  century,  facsimile  22:  139 

-  Military  (?)   band  at  rally,  February, 

1930 21:  324 

-  Mock  touch  football  game 25:  169 

-  Model  Session  of  the  World  Court ....  23:  129 

-  Mountain  Day 22:  49 

-  Musical  instruments,  old 22:  141 

-  New  body  building  course  in  action.  .  .  25:  275 

-  1905's  exhibit,  a  corner  of,  1930 21:  469 

-  1929;  1909  (costume  pictures) 25:  395 

-  Northampton  one  hundred  years  ago.  .  23:  323 

-  November  mists,  M.  (H.)  Wyse  Priest  25:  21 

-  Off  for  a  field  expedition 25:  274 

-  Orchard  after  snowfall 24:  140 

-  "Over  the  Lamont  Bridge  we  go"  ...  .  25:  381 

-  Patty  stringing  beads 22:  155 

-  Picasso's  "La  Table" 24:  164 

Picnic,    on    Campus,    Commencement, 

1931 22:  440 

-  Pictographs  chalked  for  photographing  24:  257 

-  Pictures  by  Smith  students 25:  8 

-  Planting  the  ivy 25 :  390 

-  "  'Plym  Inn'  is  dead!" 23:  41 

-  Prize  winners  among  the  clubs 22:  447 

-  Push  Committee 21:  448;  22:  427 

-  The  [Quarterly]  Birthday  Cake 25:  397 

-  Quartier  general  de  Smith  a  Paris 22:  317 

-  Queen  of  the  Carnival,  The 25:  169 

-  Rejoicing  Becomes  Sophia 23:  437 

-  Religion  37  (group) 23:  293 

-  Rodelinda,  Scene  from 22:  407 

-  Room  in  Hubbard  House,  1889 22:  283 

-  Rose  gardens  of  Mrs.  H.  Loring  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  James,  laid  out  by  H.  (R.) 

Foote 22:  288 

-  "Row,  men,  row" 23:  442 

-  Rush,  Jane,  31,  sells  sandwiches 25:  142 

-  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  helps  local  families 24:  162 

-  Scenes  from  The  Bacchae 25:  382 

-  Sculpture  by  Marian  Martin 21:  71 

-  Seated  alumna  on  table . 25:  379 

-  Senior  procession  1930 21:  444(d) 

1931 22:434 

1932 23:431 

1933 24:389 

1934 25:389 

-  Sessions  House  living  room 22:  64 

-  '76  and  Push  Committee 23:  422 

-  Smith  College  Booth  at  "A  Century  of 
Progress" 24:  233 

-  Smith  College  Life  Guards 25:  156 

-  Smith  College  moves  out  of  the  class- 
room   25:  273 

-  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 22:  276 

-Smith    College    String    Orchestra    and 

Smith  College  Glee  Club 25:  233 

-  .Snug  little  library,  A 24:  33 

-  Some  of  our  finest 21 :  328 

-  Spearfish  Canyon,  measuring  strata  in  22:  18 

-  Sports  scenes 21 :  498 

-  Spring 22 :  389 

Spring  in  the  college  greenhouse 21:  270 

-  The      spring-flowering      granddaughter 

tree 23:  311 

Squaring  the  circle 25:  399 

"Strike  up  the  band."   (Dedication  of 

Lamont  Bridge) 23:  1 


Index 
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Student  clubhouse 21:  68 

Studies  foi  a  chapel  and  dormitories  23:  401 

Studio,  new 25:  7 

Styles   at    Smith  -      the    first    Labrador 

windbreaker 2 1 :  185 

\.w  and  "id  gym  suits i\ :  298 

"Sumet  is  y -cumen  in" 23:  253 

Summer,   School   of    Music,   children's 

i  last  24:  21 

—  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  scene  from 11.  420 

rhej    went  down  before  the  Scotch.  .  .      23:  62 

—  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  Scene  from.  .  .     23:  416 

—  Tower  of  College  Hall 22:14 

-  of  Death.  V.  (E.)  Mint! 24:  148 

—  Tulips  at  Smith 21:  27') 

—  University  of  Florence 24:  2.5 

—  Vanity  Fair.  1930 21:  445 

-  Vermont  potato  held 22:  35 

—  Voice.  The.  of  Spring 23:  290 

—  Wedding  reception  in  the  Quadrangle        22:487 
White      House — -Canyon      de      Chelly. 

Arizona 24:  259 

—  "Who's  afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?".  .  25:  147 

—  Wilder  House  book  plate 23:  132 

—  Wilder  House  reception  room 22:9 

—  Window  in  College  Hall 24:  55 

—  Winners  all 23:  305 

—  Winter  sports 22:  129 

-Wintry  night    25:117 

Woman  Leading  a  Monkey.  G.  Seurat     25:  265 

—  Would- Be  Gentleman,  The,  scene  from    21:  434 

—  Yosemite  Valley 24:  1 1 

Illustrations:  Charts: 

—  Gainful  employment  and   marriage  of 

S.  C.  alumnae 22:  409.  410,  411 

—  Money  management 23:  282 

—  Student  Government  Association 24:  40 

Illustrations:  Maps: 

—  Buildings  which  should  be  destroyed.  .  23:  397 

—  Geographical  distribution  of  alumnae  .  22:  268 

—  Plan  of  S.  C.  grounds,  1931 23:  268 

—  Site  of  proposed  alumnae  building.  ...  23:  71 

—  Suggested  sites  for  new  buildings 23:  396 

Illustrations:  Portraits: 

—  Abbott,  Jere  (f) 24:  42 

—  Abbott,  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  11 21:  330 

—  Aldrich,  Bessie  (Knight)  03 24:  243 

—  Alumnae  College  faculty  (1933] 24:  254 

—  Same  [1934] 25:  353 

—  Alumnae  officers  1930 21:  400 

1931 22:  478 

—  American  students  in  Spain 22:  21 

—  Arbenz,  Mary  27 23:  27 

—  Atwater,  Catherine  34 22:  310 

—  Avery,  Elizabeth  (f) 2 1 :  58 

—  Backus,  Georgia  ex-22 25:  135 

—  Bailey,  Florence  (Merriam)  84 23:  165 

—  Bancroft,  Caroline  23 25:  135 

—  Barnes,  Walter  C.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Baucus,  Marian  30 24:  243 

—  Beard,  Esther  K.  29  (in  group) 21:  24 

—  Becker,  Howard  P.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Bedell,  Caroline  C.  25 21 :  426 

—  Beeley,  Dorothy  29  (in  group) 21:  24 

—  Best  sisters 25:  281 

—  Bigelow,  Harriet  W.  93  (f) 25:  426 

—  Bixler,  Julius  Seelye  (f) 22:  167 

—  Bixler  family  in  Freiburg 21:  403 

—  Blanshard,  Frances  (Bradshaw)  16 25:  296 

—  Borgese,  Giuseppe  A.  (f) 24:  42 

—  Bori,  Lucrezia 22:  155 

—  Bradley,  Elizabeth  36 25:  390 

—  Brooks,  Ruth  W.  ex-21 22:  414 

—  Brown,  Vera  L.  (f) 22 :  296 

—  Bull,  Adelaide  W.  30 21:  503 

—  Burton,  Jane  33 21 :  63 

—  Cahoon,  Jean  C.  11,  Registrar 22:  142 

—  Chase,  Mary  E.  (f) 24:  375 

—  Cheever,  Louisa  S.  90  (f) 25:  371 

—  Cheyney,  Lucia  (Trent)  19 22:  295 

—  Churchill,  Alfred  V.  (f) 23:  408 

—  Clark,  Dr.  Eliot  Round,  and  Mrs.  Clark 
(Eleanor  Linton  09) 22:  166 

—  Same 25:  257 

—  Clarke,  Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  83 22:  265 

—  Class  of  1880  (three  groups) 21:  444  (a) 

—  Class  of  1933,  group  from 24:  404 
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—  Coman,  Martha,   Director  of  Publicity 

for  S.  C 21:  43 

Commencement  celebrities  1930 21:  402 

1931 22:453 

1932 23:  446 

1933 24:  406 

1934 25:  403 

—  Cone,  Kate  (Morris)  79 21:  204 

-  Coolidge,  Cora  H.  92 24:  302 

-  Corbett,  Aha  Smith  08 22:  33 

Crawford,  Cheryl  A.  25 23:  27 

Crime  de  la  crime  (group) 25:  55 

—  Cushing,  Eleanor  79 22:  255 

—  Dance  groups 22:  312;  23:  172;  25:  155 

Davis,  Clare  G.  27 22:  37 

—  Degrees,  honorary,  recipients  of,  1930  .  .     21:  462 

—  Djojodipoero,  Radan  Mas  Ario 24:  27 

—  Dommerich,  Elsa  35 25:  390 

—  Douglas,  Lewis  W.,  and  family 24:  267 

—  Duke,  John,  with  pupil 25:  240 

—  Edson,  Suzane  G.  07 25 :  23 

—  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 25:  291 

—  Entrance  prize  winners 23:  46 

—  Fairchild,  Herman  LeRoy  (bust) 23:  166 

—  Farrar,  Margaret  (Petherbridge)  19.  .  .     22:  37 

—  Fay,  Dorothy  A.  27  (in  group) 21 :  24 

—  Field.  Marshall  III 22:  153 

—  First  All-Smith  Fencing  Team 25:  281 

—  Fisk.  Merl  E.  25 22:  414 

—  Fitch,  Charlotte  34 25:  359 

—  Foley,  Edna  L.  01 24:  241 

—  Ford,  Harriet  (Bliss)  99 22:  400 

—  Foreign  students,  1929 21:  68 

1930 22 :  49 

1931 23:  52 

1932 24:  64 

1933 25:  47 

—  Fosdick,  Dorothy  34 25:  402 

—  Fosdick,  Elinor  33 22:  182 

—  Fosdick  sisters 24:  2  75 

—  Foster,  Mary  Louise  91  (f) 24:  367 

—  Freile.  Aleta  28 23:  27;  25:  35 

—  French.  Ruth  H.  02 25:  296 

—  Freshman  officers,  class  of  35 23:  173 

class  of  36 24:  161 

class  of  37 25:  152 

—  Freshman  prize  winners  1929 21:  68 

1930 22:49 

1931 23:  46 

1932 24:  49 

—  Freshmen,  The,  Show  Their  Mettle.  .  .     23:  304 

—  Galbraith,  Archibald  V.,  Trustee 21:  23 

—  Ganong,  William  F.  (f) 23:  407 

—  Garrison,  Mabel  (f) 24:  283 

with  group  of  students 25 :  240 

Gilbert,  Virginia  33 24:  243 

Gilfillan,  Harriet  W.  31 25:  272 

Goya,  Francisco,  self-portrait 22:  183 

—  Graduate  students 23 :  52 

—  Granddaughters  of  graduates,  the  first 

atS.  C 21:  68;  24:  49 
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Premedical  Major 23:  153 

Preston,  Grace  A.  82,  first  college  physi- 
cian      22:  267 

Priest,   M.  Hartwell   (Wyse)   24,  note  on 

work  of 25:  21 

Prince,  Winifred  (Notman)    11,  The  Sur- 

realiste  Council  of  1933 24:  252 

Pringle,  Helena  (Smith)  21,  Dr.  Florence 

Sabin 21:  182 
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Prizes  and  fellowships,  awards  of: 

1930 21:  54,  320,  492 

1931 22:  43,  310,  311,  484 

1932 23:  304,  470 

1933 24:  277,  429 

1934 25:  424 

Procter,  Elizabeth  (Burt)  ex-00 23:  32 

Proctor,  Mary  A.  81,  note  on  her  The  In- 
dians of  the  Winnipesaukee  and  Pemige- 

wassett  Valleys 22:  322 

Progressive    Methods    in    the    Secondary 

School,  E.  (L.)  Day 23:  23 

Public  Health  Major 23:  153 

Publications  of  faculty  and  alumnae,  see 

Current  Publications 
Publicity  for  S.  C.  director  of,  appointed.     21:  43 
Puffer,    L.    D.    95,    see    Morgan,    Laura 

(Puffer) 
Puppet,  A,  and-a-Half,  J.  (B.)  Clark  ....     25:  145 
Putnam,  Florence  B.  18 23:  149 

o 

Quirk,  Julia  B.  31,  An  Answer  to  How  to 

Tame  a  Shrew 23 :  66 

R 

Radio,  commercial  control  of 23:  269 

Rally  Day,  see  Washington's  Birthday 
Ramer,    Miriam   R.    R.    33,   The   College 

Girl  in  the  Home 24:  362 

Ramsdell,  Lee  15,  see  Ramsdell,  Mary  L. 
Ramsdell,  Mary  L.   15,  To  Jane    Burton 

[verse] 2 1 :  63 

Rand,  H.  C.  84,  see  Thayer,  Helen  (Rand) 
Ratcliffe,   S.    K.,   Washington's   Birthday 

speaker,  193 1 22 :  306 

Rausch,    Louise    (Cornell)    13,    Alumnae 

Fund  Chairman 23:  434;  25:  392 

Rayleigh,  Lord,  his  study  of  bells 22:  16 

Raymond,  Mary  E.  91,  The  Garden  or  the 

Field 24:  122 

—  honorary  L.H.D.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Re  Progressive  Education,  P.  (P.)  Stevens    23:  190 

Reading  for  Pleasure,  E.  C.  Dunn 25:  158 

Reading  Period,  an  experiment 25:  157 

Record  [verse],  G.  (H.)  Conkling 21:  407 

Reed,  F.  28,  see  Robinson,  Frances  (Reed) 
Reeducating  the  Husband,  Nil  Desperan- 

dum  [pseudonym] 21:314 

Reeves,  Florence  ex-01,  June  [verse] 22:  292 

Regional  Conference,  St.  Louis,  1929.  ...  21:  207 

Regional  scholarships 21 :  332 

Registrar's  List 22:58 

—  purpose  of 22:  173 

Registration  and  News  of  Other  Colleges 

21:  51;  22:  41;  23:  67;  24:  36 
The  titles  vary  somewhat 

Registration  at  S.  C,  1929 21:  56 

1930 22:  44 

1931 23:  44 

1932 24:  48 

1933 25:  41 

See  also  Freshman  class 
Rejoicing  Becomes  Sophia,  or  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris  I  Alumnae  Assembly  stunt]     23:  436 
Religion  for  Our  Children,  J.  S.  Bixler.  .  .     24:  117 
Religion   in   the   New   Curriculum,   J.    S. 

Bixler 22:  59 

Religion  37,  E.  French  32 23:  293 

Religious  Forum 22:  303;  23:  299 

Religious  Life  at  Smith,  H.  E.  Fosdick.  .  .     23:  253 
Religious  Problems  of  a  College  Student, 

E.  Sherry 23:  17 

Religious  Work  and  Social  Service  at  S.  C, 

H.  L.  Richards  appointed  Director  of .  .     21:  64 

Return  of  a  Native,  H.  (B.)  Ford 23:  129 

Reunion  customs 23:  313 

Reunion  reports 21:  471;  22:   456; 

23:  448;  24:  408;  25:  405 
Reunions  to  include  families  suggested.  .  .  24:  177 
Rhees,  Harriet  (Seelye)  88,  honorary  A.M. 

from  S.  C 21:  462 

Rich,  Frances  L.  31,  dramatic  work  of  .  . .  .23:  26,  31 

letter  on  Smith  College 24:   433 

Richards,  Elizabeth  18,  tribute  to 22:  26 

Richards,  Katharine  L.  13,  The  Freshman 
Conference 21:4 
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note  on  appointment  and  work  of.  .  .  .     21:  64 
Christmas   and   Other   Doings   of   the 

-    v       \    i      W.  2.?:  182 

—  Forty  Years  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W 23:473 

Richardson,  E.  T.  05,  see  Martin.  Ellen 

i  Richards 
Ricketson,    Dr.    Oliver,    Jr.,    and    Edith 
Bayles    Ricketson  21,  explorations  of, 

in  Central  America  21:  35 

Ricketson,  Edith  (Bayles)  21  21:35 

Margaret  A.  30,  The  Summer  School 

Of  Mu-i.  24:  20 

Rightor,  lane  P.  30,  Stocks  and  Blondes      21:  401 

Riots  in  Paris.  1934,  E.  Pardee 25:  292 

Ripperger,    Henrietta    (Sperry)     10,    The 

History  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  .        22:  253 

—  The  Graduate  Crows  up 22 :  393 

Risley,  H.  K..  see  Foote,  Harriett  (Risley) 
Rivington  Neighborhood  Association  ....     21:  279 

Rivington  Street  Settlement,  X.  V 22:  274 

Robbins,  Jane  E,  ex-83,  and  Rivington  St. 

settlement 22:  273 

Robinson,  Emily  M.  The  People's  Institute  24:  278 
Robinson,  Frances  (Reed)  28,  to  assist  in 

editing  the  Quarterly 21:  47 

—  resigns 22:71 

Roche,   Josephine,   honorary   LL.D.   from 

23:  446 
Rodelinda',  Handel's,  given  at  S.  C.',  1931  22:  407 
"Rodelinda  Wins  Plaudits  in  Press,"   R. 

Agnew 22:  407 

Rogers  Amy  (Willmer)  81,  letter  from.  ...     23:  156 

Rollins.  Isabel  (Wardner)  16 23:  321 

Rooke.    Margaret    (f),   and    the   Summer 

School  of  Italian 21:  13 

Rose  gardens,  H.  (R.)  Foote  on 22:  287 

Rossellino,  Antonio,  cherub  by 23:  15 

Rowell,  Teresina  (Peck)  94,  The  Alumnae 

Week-End 21:  26 

—  The  Council  Meets 2 1 :  334 

Rowell,  Teresina  (Peck)  94,  and  Editli  N. 

Hill  03,  The  Semicentennial  and  Com- 
mencement       22:  417 

Rueff,  Jacques,  at  Zimmern  School,  Ge- 
neva      21:  21 

Russell.  A.  M.  86,  see  Marble,  Annie 
(Russell) 

Russia,  conditions  in,  as  seen  by  S.  (H.) 

Woodruff 23 :  150 

Rust,  Eleanor  de  F.  25 23:  149 

S 

"S"  pins,  how  awarded 22:  308 

—  winners,  1930 21:  320 

1931 22:  308 

1932 23:  303 

1934 25:  281 

Sabin,  Dr.  Florence  R.  93  [A  note  on  her 
tuberculosis  work],  H.  H.  (Smith) 
Pringle 21:  182 

Santander,  Spain,  Smith  juniors  at 22:  20 

Sargent,  Dr.  Dudley  A.,  and  physical  cul- 
ture      22:  265 

Savage,  C.  13,  see  Littledale,  Clara  (Savage) 

Saw,  Ruth  L.,  review  of  M.  E.  Clarke's  A 

Study  in  the  Logic  of  Value 21 :  323 

Saylor,  Edith  (Bennett)  14,  radio  success 

of 25:  133 

Scales,  Laura  (Lord)  01,  Warden  of  S.  C, 
Women's  Colleges  and  Women's  Con- 
duct      21:  397 

—  The  Houses  That  Smith  Built 22:  131 

—  honorary  L.H.D.  from  S.  C 22:  452 

—  appreciation  of,  F.  G.  Niemann 23:  315 

—  talk  on  manners 24:  425 

—  The  Golden  Mean 25 :  259 

—  correction  made  by 25:  283 

Scatchard,  William  B.,  "What  Shall  I  Do 

with  My  Music?  " 25:  245 

Scent  of  Heather  [verse],  M.  S.  Leitch ....  21:  293 
Schmidt,  M.  L.  ex-12,  see  Seaver,   Marie 

(Schmidt) 
Scholarships,  Pres.  Neilson  on  .  .21:  435;  23:  3,  419 
24:  382;  25:  376,  391 

—  Trustees  on 23:  390 

—  William  Allan  Neilson  Scholarships  ...     23:  419 
Alumnae  Office  Scholarships 24:  391 

—  awards  of 25:  55,  56 
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School  for  Social  Work,  see  Smith  College 

School  for  Social  Work 
School  Visiting  Day,  J.  MeWliinney  ....      24:  423 
Science,   Some   Recent   Developments   in, 

A.  T.  Jones 23:  141 

Science  building,  need  for 23:  395 

Scott.  K.  Frances  (f),  The  Senior  Year  of 

1931    22:  479 

Statistics  of  health  habits 
Scott,  Margaret  (f).  Keeping  up  with  the 

Joneses  in  International  Affairs 23:  184 

Scott,  S.  E.  09,  see  Magna,  Edith  (Scott) 
Scudder.    Hilda   C,    her   portrait   bust   of 

Pres.  Seelye 24:  183 

Scudder,  Yida   D.  84,  and   Rivington  St. 

settlement 22:  273 

Search,    H.    E.    29,    see    Johnson,    Electa 

(Search) 

Seaver.  Marie  (Schmidt)  ex-12 23:  34 

Sebring,  Emma  G.  89,  The  Perfect  Teacher 

—  and  Her  Pay 21:  275 

—  La  Yilla  Collina  Ridente 23:  277 

Seelye,  L.  Clark,  first  President  of  S.  (  ., 

ideals  of,  for  social  culture  of  students 

11:  131,  132 

Seelye,  Laurens  Hickok,  at  S.  C 25:  45,  54 

Seiffert,    Marjorie    (Allen)    06,    His    Tree 

[verse] 21:  285 

Self-Help  at  Smith  College 21:  16;  22: 

299;  25:  140 
Senior  dramatics,  see  Dramatics,  Senior 
Sentimentality,  A   Brief  for,   B.   (MacD.) 

O'Halloran 23:  6 

Sequence — Smith  College  Review  replaces 

Monthly 22:  57 

Seurat,  Georges,  picture  by,  acquired  by 

S.  C.  Museum 25 :  265 

Seven  Colleges  publicity  campaign:   The 

Seven  Colleges,  in  Print  and  on  the  Air.  .     21:  18 

—  New  York  dinner,  November,  1929.  ...     21:  146 

—  Why  Give  Us  a  Hearing,  A.  L.  Corn- 
stock 21:  150 

—  The  Second  Year  of  the  "Seven  Col- 
leges"       21:  484 

—  Seven-College  Dinner,  The,  in  Boston 
[1930],  C.  R.  Williamson 22:  156 

—  reports  of  work 22:  477 

23:  472;  24:  376 

—  St.  Louis  dinner,  1933 25:  150 

—  The  Sixth  Year,  D.  (D.)  Zinsser 25:  367 

Seven  Nights  Rule,  Observance  of 24:  158 

Shaw,  Wilfred  B.,  his  Survey  of  Alumni 

and  Adult  Education 22:  263 

Sherry,  Elizabeth  32,  Religious  Problems 

of  a  College  Student 23:17 

Shipman,    A.    ex-08,    see   Crispin,    Angela 

(Shipman) 
Shumway,  Florence  (Snow)  83,  anecdote.  .     22:  256 
Sikelianos,  Eva,  and  "The  Bacchae"..  .25:  377,  381 

—  thanked  by  Trustees 25:  429 

Silbert,  Doris  (f).  Courses  in  the  History  of 

Music 25:  243 

Silk  Guild,  Inc.,  Paterson,  N.  J 21:  307 

Simpson,  Mary  L.  35,  Letter  from,  in  Italy  25:  292 

Single  and  Blessed  [verse],  M.  E.  Gilchrist .  23:  266 

Skim  Milk.     [Criticism  of  school  methods]  23:189 

Slang,  W.  A.  Neilson  on 21:6 

Smith,  E.  F.  14,  see  Post,  Ethel  (Smith) 
Smith,  Eleanor  E.  28,  and  Sophia  Smith 

Homestead 21:  331;  22:  71 

Smith,    H.    H.    21,    see    Pringle,    Helena 

(Smith) 

Smith,  Hilda,  and  the  Art  Workshop 21 :  279 

Smith,  John  M.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  47 

Smith,    Perry    D.,    May    a    Preparatory 

School  Educate? 24:  138 

Smith,  Sophia,  homestead  of 2 1 :  33 

22:71,  268 

—  The  Five  Wills  of— H.  F.  Greene 24:  245 

Smith     Alumnae      Quarterly,      index 

(fourth  quinquennial)  issued 21:  47 

—  changes  in  editorial  board 21:  45,  47 

22:71;23:73 

—  advertising  in 21:  51,  192 

—  changes  proposed..  .22:  38,  41;  23:  189,  312,  472 

—  student  members  of  Quarterly  staff.     22:  66 

—  Reports 22:  492;  23:  477;  24:  439;  25:  437 

—  history  of 23:  261 

—  "  Dear,  Dear,  What  Shall  the  Cover  Be?"     23:  312 
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—  Wins  prizes  from  A.  A.  C 24:  438 

—  "Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?".  .     25:  60 

—  Shall  We  Cut  the  Commencement 
Write-Up? 25:  61 

—  Re  Commencement  and  the  Quarterly 

in  General 25:  173 

Letters  from  alumme 

—  The  Quarterly  Is  Twenty-five  Years 

Old 25:  349 

Smith  at  Washington.  Compiled  by  a  few 

of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 23:  273 

Smith  College,  annual  expenditures  of,  in 

Northampton 21:  283 

—  documents  relating  to  history  of,  given 

by  H.  F.  Greene 24:  238,  382 

—  finances,  1930-1934 21 :  435;  22:  422 

23:  294;  24:  41;  25:  56,  376 

—  alumnae  (and  other  aid) 22 :  267 

—  The  Growth  of  (exhibition,  1932) 23:  291 

—  Observations  on  Teaching  at  [Anon.] .  .  24:  65 

—  statement  of  needs,  H.  C.  (B.)  Ford.   .  23:  389 

—  summer  activities  at 21:12 

See  also  Buildings;  Curriculum;  Faculty; 
Trustees;  etc.;  etc. 

Smith  College  Alumnae  Census,   The,  of 

1931,    H.    Lasker,    C.    Murray,    and   J. 

Maxwell 22:  408 

Smith  College  Alumnae  War  Service  Fund, 

summary,  1917-1930 21:  504 

Smith   College   Association  for   Christian 

Work,  activities  of 21:  4;  23:  182,  443 

—  Forty  Years  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  K,  L. 
Richards 23:  473 

Smith  College  at  "A  Century  of  Progress" 

24*  155   233    244 
Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  City ..."    21 :  38 
Smith  College  clubs,  see  Passing  a  Mile- 
stone [N.  Y.  Club];  What  Is  a  Perfect 
Smith  Club?     What  Is  the  Value  of  Our 
Smith  Clubs? 

News  of  local  clubs,  not  indexed  in  detail,  may  be 
found  in  the  section  of  the  Quarterly  given  to  the 
Alumnae  Association  (except  in  the  midsummer 
number). 

Smith  College  Council  of  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, E.  Lowenthal 24:  54 

Smith  College  Health  Knowledge  Test,  M. 

Ward 22 :  60 

Smith  College  in  Spain,  C.  B.  Bourland.  .  .     21:  266 
Smith  College  in  the  Black  Hills,  R.  F. 

Collins 22:  18 

A  summer  field  course  in  geology,  1930 
Smith  College  Paintings  Go  to  Chicago..  .     24:  244 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit 22:  269 

275;  24:  428 

—  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  Hail  and 
Farewell,  M.  Wolfs 21:  418 

—  letter  in  appreciation  of 22:  474 

—  Pres.  Neilson  on 24:  59 

—  tribute  to 25 :  68 

Smith  College  Review  replaces  Monthly.  .  22:  57 

Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work.  ...  21:13 

14,  493;  22:  47,  275,  478 
23:  393   467*  24:  424-  25:  425 
Smith  College  String  Quartet,'  R.  D.  Welch  '  21 :  24 

Smith  in  a  Penthouse 22:  73 

On  new  quarters  of  New  York  S.  C. 
Club 

Smith  in  Chicago,  M.  I.  Curtis 24:  239 

Smith  in  England,  M.  (F.)  Thorp 23:  155 

Smith  in  Geneva,  M.  Botsford 21:  21 

—  H.  Kirkpatrick 23:  160 

Smith  on  the  Air,  D.  (C.)  Lindsay 25:  133 

—  Same:  Chapter  II,  F.  R.  R 25:  270 

Smith  Students  Aid  Society,  organization 

of 22:  256 

Smith  Women  in  Actuarial  Work,  A.  (M.) 

Motheral 23:  148 

Smoking  by  students 22:  48 

Snow,  Florence  H.  04,  The  International 
Federation  of  University  Women  Con- 
venes in  Geneva 21 :  78 

—  president  (1928)  of  American  Alumni 
Council 22:  263 

—  The  Birthday  Parties  on  May  Day  ....     22:  389 

—  25th  anniversary  of,  as  Alumnae  Sec- 
retary  23:  381,  422,  435 

—  portrait  of,  for  Alumnae  Association.  23:  381 ,  435 

—  The  Alumnae  Office 25:  436 
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Snow  Scenes,  or  The  Slave  of  Duty.     [In 

honor  of  F.  Snow] 23:  423 

Social  history,  plea  for  materials  illustrat- 
ing      23:  191 

Sonnets  from  a  Lock  Box,  I,  A.  H.  Branch.  21:  153 
Southwest  U.  S.  as  an  archaeological  field  .  24:  255 
Spahr,  Jean  (Fine)  83,  and  work  of  Riving- 

ton  Street  College  Settlement.  .  .21:  278;  22:  273 

Spain  Honors  President  Neilson 21:  265 

Spanish  Real  Estate,  K.  (G.)  Norton.  ...     21:  154 

Speaking  of  Bridesmaids,  S.  H 22:  38 

On  the  Ivy  Day  procession,  replying 
to  A.  A.  in  July,  1930,  Quarterly 

Sports  at  S.  C,  equipment  for 23:  2 

See  also  Athletics 

Spring  Comes  to  the  Library 23:  291 

"Squaring  the  Circle"  or  "Ten  by  Ten," 

H.  (B.)  Ford 24:  233 

Stanton,  Dorothy  R.  15 23:  149 

Star  Cluster,  A,  in  the  Professional  Fir- 
mament, E.  Barrangon 23:  26 

Stepping  Ahead  from  the  Mauve  Decade, 

E.  (S.)  Cousins 25:  28 

Stilson,  Joy  G.,  32,  illustrates  The  Note 

Room 23:  307 

Stevenson,    Candace    (Thurber)    04,    The 

Gerald  Stanley  Lees  and  Smith  Alumnae    22:  291 
Stevens,  Pearl  (Parsons)  09,  Re  Progres- 
sive Education 23:  190 

Stocks  and  Blondes,  J.  P.  Rightor 21 :  401 

Storey,  Violet  A.  20,  One  of  the  Professors 

[verse] 21:  168 

—  A  College  Notebook  [verse] 22 :  277 

—  Jim  and  Marion's  House  [verse] 24:  70 

Storrow,  Helen  O.,  honorary  A.  M.  from 

S.  C 25:  402 

Story  books,  influence  of,  on  children 24:  249 

Strong,  Beulah,  review  of  H.  C.  White's 
The  Life  and  Art  of  Dwight  William 

Tryon 22:  190 

Student  Assembly  (Friday  Chapel) 24:  168 

Student  Association,  see  Student  Govern- 
ment 

Student  government 22:  48,  309 

23:  62,  290,  296;  24:  38,  288 
Students,     Exchange     of,     with     Foreign 

Countries,  M.  E.  Clarke 22:  61 

Studley,  Eleanor,  swims  the  Hellespont ...     21:  34 
Suffrage  Has  Its  Jubilee  Congress,  L.  K. 

Fast 21:  50 

Suffrage  question  at  S.  C 22:  275 

Sullivan,  Amelia  (Owen)  81,  makes  report 
on    Dr.    Sargent's    system    of    physical 

culture 22 :  265 

Sullivan,    Mark,    reference    to    his    "Our 

Times" 21:  7 

Summer  camp  for  sciences 23:  394 

Summer  School  of  Italian  Studies,  at  S.  C. .     21:  13 

323,  494 

Summer  School  of  Music  at  S.  C 21:  13,  53 

323,  494;  22:  484;  23:  467;  24:  424;  25:  425 

—  The  Summer  School  of  Music,  M.  A. 

Riggs 24:  20 

Summer  schools,   see   also  Smith   College 
School  for  Social  Work 

Summer  Schools  in  England 21:  298 

Summer    Secretarial    School    for    Under- 
graduates      25:  276 

Sumsion,  Alice  (Garlichs)  25 23:  403 

Sumsion,    Herbert    W.,    conducts    Choral 

Festival  at  Gloucester,  Eng 23:  403 

Surrealiste  Council,  The,  of  1933,  W.  (N.) 

Prince 24:  252 

Susie,  baby  gorilla 22:  163 

Swimming  pool  of  S.  C,  summer  use  of.  .     21:  15 
Sykes,  M'Cready,  An  Overlooked  Philan- 
thropic  Field   [endowment  of  women's 
colleges] 21:  273 

T 

T.,  M.  F.  14,  review  of  L.  Branch's  The 

Training  of  Literary  Judgment 22:  489 

T.,  M.  L.  F.,  Why  Have  Ivy  Day? 22:  39 

"Talkies"  and  education 22:  158 

Taylor,  Ann  37,  The  Note  Room 25:  284,  427 

Taylor,  John  Bellamy,  Alumnus  by  Mar- 
riage      25:  431 

Taylor,    Sarah    W.    28,    Commencement 

11034] 25:  374 

Teachers,  salaries  and  requirements 21:  275 
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Teaching. ...  Speed  in   Reading,    M.    B. 

Blake  23    128 

read,  Ordway,  Why  Confess    and  What?    21:  \w 
A  reply  to  ( lonfeasiona  of  a  Coordinat- 
ing  Husband    (Quarterly,    Nov., 
1929) 
Teagle,    Uice  (Wright)  04.  sketch  of,  as 

candidate  foi  Alumnae  Trustee 21:  330 

rhe  Alumnae  Building  and  the  Vlumnae 

Fund 22:  47.?;  23:  432 

elected  Alumnae  Trustee 13:  4.U 
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Return  from  Elba 


. . .  Lined  across  the  road  in  a  narrow  defile  near 
Laffray,  stood  a  nervous  detachment  of  Bourbon 
troops.  Nervous,  because  they  knew  that  coming 
nearer  every  moment  down  the  winding  road  from 
Digne  walked  a  small  dark  man  who  had  once  been 
master  of  Europe,  more  recently  exile-Emperor  of 
Elba.  For  this  man  they  had  seen  their  comrades 
die  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena.  For  him  they  had  bled 
and  suffered.  And  for  him  they  had  again  gone 
into  battle,  not  once,  but  many  times.  But  now 
their  officers  spoke  of  him  as  "the  enemy"  and  he 
came  suddenly  with  a  handful  of  veterans  to  re- 
conquer his  lost  France.  Their  duty:  to  head  him 
off  before  he  reached  the  discontented  city  of 
Grenoble.  Their  orders:  to  shoot  him  the  moment 
he  should  appear.  Their  attitude:  doubtful.  Mus- 
kets   charged,    faces    inscrutable,   they   waited. 

Behind  them  their  officers  were  discussing  a  re- 
treat, when  the  Little  Corporal  came  in  view, 
paunchier  than  before  but  dressed  as  every  soldier 
in  France  had  known  him,  in  the  old  gray  surtout, 
cocked  hat,  tri-color  cockade.  The  soldiers  paled, 
hesitated.  Napoleon  paused,  ordered  his  followers 
to  lower  their  guns. 

"There  he  is!  Fire!",  cried  a  Royalist  captain. 
In  tense  silence  the  click  of  muskets  being  cocked 
startled  even  grizzled  veterans  of  Austerlitz.  Na- 
poleon advanced  within  pistol  shot,  walking  slow- 
ly, alone.  Throwing  open  his  coat,  he  displayed 
the  familiar  uniform.  In  a  strong,  calm  voice  he 
called:    "Soldiers   of  the   Fifth,  recognize  'me!    If 


there  be  one  soldier  among  you  who  would  shoot 
his  Emperor,  let  him  do  it.    I  am  here . . ." 

Bewildered  Royalist  officers  saw  their  ranks  melt 
into  a  mob  of  sobbing,  cheering  men,  throwing 
themselves   at   the    Emperor's   feet.... 

Within  a  few  hours  towns-folk,  peasants  and 
soldiers  were  hilariously  battering  down  the 
locked  gates  of  Grenoble  so  their  Emperor  might 
enter.  Later,  a  delegation  brought  him  pieces  of 
splintered  wood  and  bronze.  "Since  we  have  no 
key  to  the  city  we  have  brought  Your  Majesty  the 
gate  itself..." 

...  So  in  part,  had  TIME  been  published  in 
March,  1815,  would  it  have  chronicled  Napol- 
eon's first  bloodless  victory  of  the  Hundred 
Days,  three  months  before  Waterloo.  So,  too, 
would  TIME  have  told  how  Napoleon  left 
Grenoble  thirty-six  hours  later  with  seven 
thousand  men;  how  Louis  XVIII  despatched 
regiment  after  regiment  to  stop  him  and  how, 
almost  to  a  man,  the  armies  sent  to  stop  the 
"Usurper"  joined  Napoleon's  army  in  its 
march  towards  Paris;  how,  less  than  ten  days 
later,  a  placard  was  found  on  the  Vendrome 
column  in  Paris:  "Napoleon  to  Louis  XVIII. 
My  good  brother,  it  is  useless  to  send  me  any 
more  troops,  I  have  enough." 


Cultivated  Americans,  impatient  with  cheap  sensationalism  and  windy  bias, 
turn  increasingly  to  publications  edited  in  the  historical  spirit.  These  publica- 
tions, fair-dealing,  vigorously  impartial,  devote  themselves  to  the  public  weal 
in  the  sense  that  they  report  what  they  see,  serve  no  masters,  fear  no  groups. 
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CLOTHES 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  persuade  our  prospective  guests  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
proper  kind  of  clothes.  And  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  money;  they  don't  believe  us  when 
we  tell  them  that  they  will  really  need,  even  for  a  short  vacation,  certain  sorts  of  apparel. 

This  applies  especially  to  shoes  and  stockings.  How  many  ladies  have  regretted  their  light 
shoes  and  diaphanous  stockings.  Getting  the  right  kind  is  no  simple  matter  after  you  are 
once  at  the  Camp,  for  we  are  miles  from  everywhere,  with  no  direct  access  by  auto.  Wool 
stockings  and  shoes  with  heavy  soles,  preferably  leather  and  preferably  not  too  low,  are 
essentials.  So  are  knickers. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  write  for  the  catalogue  put  out  by  L.  L.  Bean, 
Freeport,  Maine.  You  will  be  so  captivated  by  this  highly  individual  publication  that  you 
will  probably  be  over  supplied  with  good  clothes. 

For  fully  illustrated  booklet  write  to 
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^Art  at  Smith  College 

Oliver  Larkin 
Chairman  of  the  <Art  4T>epartmenLj 


NOT  the  least  remarkable  achieve- 
ment of  President  Seelye  was  his 
championship  and  final  vindication  of 
the  study  of  art  as  essential  to  a  liberal 
education.  It  was  in  1902  that  music 
and  the  fine  arts  were  regularized  by 
being  incorporated  into  the  curriculum 
of  Smith  College.  During  the  twenty 
years  previous  to  that,  these  subjects 
pursued  a  somewhat  precarious  exist- 
ence in  an  academic  No  Man's  Land. 
There  was  an  Art  School  and  there  was 
a  Music  School,  and  the  orthodox 
looked  askance  at  them.  This  am- 
biguous position  of  art  in  the  College 
reflected  the  position  of  art  in  Ameri- 
can life  just  becoming  conscious  of  the 
need  for  a  settled  culture,  but  poorly 
equipped  to  create  it,  and  in  its  "panic 
for  aesthetic  security"  only  too  often 
satisfied  with  aesthetic  veneer  in  place 
of  aesthetic  substance.  Mr.  Seelye 
described  the  situation  with  remark- 
able clarity  when  he  said : 

Much  of  the  contempt  with  which  such 
studies  have  been  viewed  by  educators  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  pursued 
in  a  superficial  and  an  elementary  way,  as 
an  amusement  or  ornamental  accomplish- 
ment. In  college  they  are  worthy  of  a  dif- 
ferent treatment,  and  Smith  has  aimed,  by 
rigid  tests  of  scholarship  and  by  thorough 
study  of  their  theory,  history,  and  classic 
works,  to  make  them  important  elements  in 
a  liberal  education. 

The  battle  for  academic  respecta- 
bility has  long  since  been  won.  When 
in  September  of  this  year  the  re- 
modeled Hillyer  Gallery  was  opened, 
the  student  found  modern,  well- 
equipped  studios  and  classrooms,  an 


extraordinarily  good  collection  of 
slides  and  photographs,  and  an  art  li- 
brary of  something  like  five  thousand 
volumes.  She  found  in  the  Tryon 
Gallery  a  collection  of  painting  and 
sculpture  not  only  beautiful  in  its  own 
right  but  of  especial  significance  to  her 
as  illustrative  material  for  her  courses. 
All  this  the  student  will  more  fully 
appreciate  if  she  has  read  the  following 
description  of  the  Art  Department  in 
the  days  when  it  was  housed  on  the 
second  floor  of  College  Hall : 

This  gallery  is  divided  into  alcoves  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  Gothic  screens, 
which  are  covered  with  several  hundred 
autotype  copies  of  representative  paintings 
of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German, 
and  Spanish  schools.  The  ends  of  these 
screens  are  finished  to  form  effective  back- 
grounds for  casts  representing  noted 
statues.  There  are  also  oil  copies  of  cele- 
brated paintings  of  the  different  schools. 

Collegiate  art  instruction  of  today 
faces  difficulties  of  a  different  order 
from  those  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  in- 
creasing complexity  and  disorder  of 
our  time,  its  mental  and  physical  in- 
security, have  made  it  far  more  dif- 
ficult than  ever  before  to  achieve  that 
unified  philosophy  of  life  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  education's  goal.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  we  have  even  per- 
fected a  method  by  which  a  realistic 
and  thorough  sifting  of  values  can 
be  avoided.  This  method  consists  in 
keeping  the  various  fields  of  knowledge 
"compartmentalized."  As  Professor 
Boyd  H.  Bode  has  remarked: 

The  basic  trouble  with  the  modern  college 
is  that,  like  Stephen  Leacock's  horseman,  it 
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rides  off  in  all  directions  at  once.  ...  In 
everyday  life,  business  and  service,  patriot- 
ism and  scientific  thinking,  unemployment 
relief  and  economic  individualism,  religion 
and  imperialism,  get  along  together  pretty 
well  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  mix.  As 
long  as  they  are  kept  apart,  a  person  can 
accept  them  all  and  be  very  much  at  ease  in 
Zion.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  far-fetched  to 
suggest  that  the  curious  lack  of  significant 
issues  and  the  spirit  of  apathy  in  these 
momentous  times  are  due  in  large  part  to 
this  practice  of  compartmentalizing,  to 
which  the  colleges  have  contributed  their 
due  share. 

The  existence  of  these  artificial  bar- 
riers to  unified  thinking  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  we  divide  art  study  into 
History,  Technique,  and  Interpreta- 
tion. The  terminology  of  art  is  com- 
pounded of  these  mutually  exclusive 
categories:  we  speak  of  Classic  and 
Romantic  Art,  of  the  artist  as  opposed 
to  Nature,  of  Political  Man  as  con- 
ditioned and  Artistic  Man  as  free ;  we 
contrast  Art  for  Art's  sake  with  Art  as 
an  expression  of  dogma.  No  wonder 
that,  like  the  well-known  animal  be- 
tween two  piles  of  hay,  the  student 
does  not  know  which  way  to  turn! 
The  present  teaching  staff  of  our  Art 
Department  has  determined  to  break 
down  these  pedagogical  compartments 
which  make  teaching  so  easy  and 
learning  so  difficult,  in  order  that  its 
students  may  emerge  at  the  end  of 
four  years  with  the  beginnings  of  a 
sound  and  consistent  point  of  view  not 
only  toward  art  itself  but  toward 
man's  other  activities  in  which  he  em- 
bodies similar  ideals,  uses  similar 
faculties  of  mind  and  hand,  and  is  af- 
fected by  the  same  economic,  political, 
philosophical,  and  social  factors.  Be- 
fore a  Smith  student  is  allowed,  in  her 
junior  and  senior  years,  to  take  those 
intensive  courses  in  special  fields  of 
art  which  constitute  her  major,  she  is 
given  a  general  historical  view  of  the 
entire  development  of  the  arts  (Art  22) 
and  a  survey  of  the  problems  of  the 
artist  and  the  critic  (Art  11).  These 
two  courses  are  intended  both  as  safe- 


guards against  the  dangers  of  speciali- 
zation, and  as  philosophical  and  fac- 
tual foundation  for  more  detailed 
subsequent  investigations. 

Art  11  and  15  attempt  to  describe 
and  evaluate  the  many  elements  which 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  work  of 
art — racial,  personal,  social,  ethical, 
aesthetic,  and  technical — and  by  their 
interplay  give  it  unity.  For  example, 
in  the  study  of  a  contemporary  painter 
like  Diego  Rivera  one  includes  the 
following  topics:  Mexican  racial  and 
political  history;  Rivera's  own  family 
heritage  and  personal  endowment;  the 
impact  of  modern  European  schools  of 
painting  on  Rivera's  methods;  his  re- 
lations with  political  movements  in  his 
time ;  the  reasons  for  his  revival  of  the 
fresco  technique ;  the  specific  qualities 
of  line,  form,  color,  and  space  which  he 
has  developed  into  a  style  of  his  own ; 
the  significance  of  the  controversies 
which  have  marked  his  activities  in 
Mexico  City,  in  Detroit,  and  at  Radio 
City.  But  these  topics,  instead  of  be- 
ing delivered  as  separate  and  exclusive 
lectures,  are  continually  interrelated, 
their  interplay  resulting  in  Rivera's 
characteristic  mode  of  living,  thinking, 
and  painting.  Form  and  Content, 
Race  and  Individual,  Freedom  and 
Constraint,  Dogmatic  and  "Pure" 
Art,  Color  and  Plasticity,  emerge  from 
this  study  not  as  mutually  exclusive 
elements  existing  side  by  side  in  a  work 
of  art,  but  elements  which  endlessly 
react  one  upon  another  to  give  the 
work  of  art  its  structural  and  ideo- 
logical unity  and  all  its  broader  im- 
plications. To  study  art  in  this  way 
is  to  learn  something  of  importance 
not  only  about  art,  but  about  all  man's 
activity. 

When,  in  such  a  course,  historic 
knowledge  becomes  pertinent,  a  col- 
league from  the  Art  Department  is 
called  upon  to  discuss  his  own  field,  or 
a  teacher  of  history,  economics,  or 
literature  is  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
To  insure  against  the  divorce  of  tech- 
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nical  and  conceptual  factors  in  works 
of  art,  our  first-year  student  in  draw- 
ing and  painting  is  asked  to  attend  the 
lectures  in  this  course  in  order  that  she 
may  understand  the  significance  of  the 
studio  experiments  with  outline,  form 
representation,  color,  perspective,  and 
composition  in  which  she  is  engaged. 
By  devices  of  this  sort  the  integration 
of  art  know  ledge  is  being  attempted  in 
a  frankly  experimental  spirit,  and  al- 
ready the  response  of  students  indi- 
cates this  approach  to  be  a  fruitful 
one. 

Once  provided,  by  means  of  Art  22 
and  Art  15,  with  a  broad,  inclusive 
"bird's-eye  view  "  of  art  history  and  a 
degree  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
art  process,  our  juniors  are  ready  for 
the  investigation  of  special  historical 
and  technical  problems  with  the 
double  purpose  of  cultural  enrichment 
and  of  training  for  future  work  as 
teacher,  as  scholar,  or  as  artist. 
There  is  in  these  more  advanced 
courses  as  great  a  diversity  of  subject 
matter  and  approach  as  the  range  of 
personalities  and  special  interests  of 
the  instructors  who  teach  them. 
With  Mr.  Stimson  and  Mr.  de  Go- 
gorza  the  student  may  devote  herself 
to  life  drawing,  landscape,  or  figure 
composition,  the  subject  matter  being 
determined  after  careful  consideration 
of  her  own  preferences,  and  the  medi- 
um left  to  her  own  choice — pencil,  pen, 
etching,  water  color,  or  oils.  When- 
ever it  is  possible,  these  studio  activi- 
ties are  coordinated  with  those  of  the 
College  outside  the  studio.  Design 
students  make  posters  for  College 
dramatics.  One  of  them  recently  de- 
signed the  Smith  College  Booth  for  the 
World 's  Fair.  A  group  is  now  engaged 
in  executing  a  series  of  decorative 
panels  for  one  of  the  classrooms 
in  the  remodeled  Hillyer  building. 
Students  working  in  the  Interde- 
partmental Landscape  Architecture 
Major  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
professional    career   as    architects   in 


Mr.  Putnam's  drafting  room,  or  with 
Miss  Koch  beginning  the  study  of 
Civic  Art  and  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture which  may,  after  graduation,  be 
continued  in  the  Cambridge  School  of 
1  .andscape  Architecture,  now  affiliated 
with  the  College.*  In  the  historical 
field  there  is  a  wide  range  of  possible 
topics.  The  art  of  the  North  is  in  the 
capable  and  sympathetic  hands  of  Mr. 
Yorenkamp.  Professor  Kennedy's 
keen  scholarship  and  delicate  percep- 
tion of  stylistic  qualities  are  at  the 
student's  service  in  the  study  of  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  peculiarly  complex  and 
baffling  development  of  contemporary 
art  forms  the  subject  matter  for  the  in- 
struction given  by  Mrs.  Barrangon 
and  by  the  Museum  Director,  Mr. 
Abbott,  who  has  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal all  the  resources  of  permanent 
and  temporary  exhibitions  of  original 
material,  without  which  much  of  our 
teaching  would  lose  its  point. 

For  those  whose  major  interest  is  in 
the  arts  of  the  theater,  there  exists 
an  Interdepartmental  Major  in  Dra- 
matic Arts,  composed  of  courses  in  the 
departments  of  English,  Spoken  Eng- 
lish, and  Art.  Through  this  form  of 
cooperation,  the  student,  who  in  Pro- 
fessor Larkin's  stage  design  has  mas- 
tered the  theory  of  scenery  and  cos- 
tume craftsmanship,  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  apply  that  theory 
through  wrork  on  actual  stage  produc- 
tion in  Professor  Eliot's  Workshop 
course,  and  vice  versa.  And  students 
design  and  construct,  under  Mr. 
Larkin's  direction,  scaled  models  of 
stage  settings,  and  try  them  out  on 
a  miniature  stage  which  is  equipped 
with  all  the  lighting  devices  of  an  ac- 
tual theater.  The  money  with  which 
this  stage  was  bought  was  given  to 
the  Art  Department  by  friends  of  the 
late  Margaret  (Franks)  Gordon  '22  as  a 
memorial  to  her  and  to  her  undergrad- 
uate interest  in  things  dramatic.     At 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  page  26. 
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other  times  the  costume  design  class  is 
given  over  not  only  to  the  designing 
but  also  to  the  actual  fabrication  of 
costumes  for  plays  or  for  Miss  Bur- 
nett's Dance  Group,  and  the  casual 
visitor  to  the  gallery  is  amazed  to  find 
a  group  of  modern  students  engaged  in 
draping,  cutting,  and  sewing. 

In  order  to  present  a  balanced  de- 
scription of  art  study  at  Smith,  a  few 
of  my  colleagues  have  been  asked  to 


write  more  fully  on  their  own  special 
fields.  I  believe  it  will  be  clear  from 
this  account  that  we  are  united  in  the 
effort  not  only  to  provide  the  founda- 
tions for  an  artist's  or  a  scholar's  ca- 
reer, but  to  promote  that  clear-headed 
and  thoroughly  integrated  view  of  art 
— hence  of  life — whose  function  is  to 
replace  fragmentary,  artificial  think- 
ing with  a  goal  and  with  a  method  for 
its  achievement. 


Woe  Historical  ^Approach 


Clarence  Kennedy 


THE  History  of  Art,  as  a  serious 
study,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  The  prejudices  which  were 
formed  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  dilettante  or  the  demagogue  still 
influence  popular  opinion.  It  is  but 
fifty  odd  years  since  scholars  first  be- 
gan to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  art  of 
the  past  the  same  criteria  of  accuracy 
and  the  salutary  skepticism  that  had 
long  characterized  scientific  investiga- 
tions in  other  fields.  In  that  short 
interval  a  huge  literature  has  come  in- 
to existence,  especially  in  the  form  of 
controversial  articles  in  the  periodicals 
which  were  founded  in  increasing  num- 
bers at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Even 
so,  some  fields  have  been  more  pains- 
takingly explored  than  others,  and  a 
few  have  been  almost  ignored.  It  is 
difficult  indeed  to  give  a  synthesis  of 
the  state  of  criticism  at  any  given 
moment;  the  emphasis  changes  from 
year  to  year. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  art 
faculty  at  Smith  the  hardest  course  to 
plan  and  to  carry  out  is  Art  22 — the 
History  of  Art  from  the  age  of  pre- 
historic man  to  the  present  day.  Per- 
haps for  this  reason  it  is  also  the  most 
exciting.  For  one  thing,  no  one  per- 
son could  keep  abreast  of  recent  de- 
velopments in  a  study  subject  to  such 
rapid  change;  and  as  an  index  to 
opinion  a  textbook  is  outdated  before 


it  is  printed.  The  Department  has 
met  the  challenge  inherent  in  this 
situation  by  allotting  to  each  of  the 
specialists  in  a  narrower  field  an  inte- 
gral part  in  the  course.  Having 
agreed  on  our  common  aims,  each  of 
us  has  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
students  his  own  subject  with  all  the 
conviction  that  his  acquaintance  with 
the  material  gives  to  his  presentation 
of  it.  The  students  are  thus  able  to 
judge  not  only  the  relative  place  that 
is  taken  in  present  day  criticism  by 
the  different  arts  but  the  different 
methods  that  are  used  in  approaching 
them.  And  as  the  staff  is  increased 
the  course  becomes  at  once  better 
balanced  and  more  varied. 

A  student  who  has  formed,  in  the 
introductory  courses,  an  idea  of  the 
panorama  of  Western  art  may  study 
in  greater  detail  various  phases  which 
have  especially  aroused  her  interest. 

Scholarship  in  the  field  of  the  art  of 
the  classical  period — the  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  minor  arts  of  Greece 
and  Rome — has  the  advantage  of  a 
longer  tradition.  In  many  colleges 
even  where  a  department  of  art  would 
have  been  considered  a  suspicious  in- 
novation, courses  in  Greek  and  Roman 
archaeology  had  a  recognized  place  in 
the  curriculum.  At  Smith,  too,  these 
courses  were  first  given  hospitality  by 
the  departments  of  Greek  and  History, 
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and  from  them  we  still  borrow  our  in- 
structors. Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Gray, 
representing  converging  tendencies  in 
archaeological  method,  divide  between 
them  ancient  art  from  the  cave 
dwellers  through  the  arts  of  Egypt  and 
the  more  distant  Orient  to  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Greek  sculpture,  perhaps  the  most 
influential  of  all  the  arts  in  the  devel- 
opment of  European  culture,  has  a 
course  to  itself,  in  which  what  remains 
to  us  of  the  masterpieces  of  a  great  age 
are  analyzed  with  the  help  of  photo- 
graphs and  casts. 

Of  the  studies  which,  next  to  classi- 
cal art,  have  gradually  won  recogni- 
tion as  a  necessary  part  of  our  culture, 
the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  extended 
scholarly  research.  As  given  in  Smith 
College  the  course  in  Italian  painting, 
which  covers  the  years  between  1280, 
when  the  great  religious  painter  of 
Siena,  Duccio,  was  beginning  his  work, 
and  1510,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  "primitives,"  Sandro 
Botticelli,  is  not  primarily  a  history  of 
artists  as  individuals,  but  rather  an 
examination  by  topics  of  every  factor 
which  would  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  art  itself.  The  for- 
mal elements  which  characterize  the 
pictures,  their  content  and  subject 
matter,  their  technique,  are  studied  in 
detail.  The  attitude  of  the  painter 
toward  art,  the  conditions  under  which 
his  pictures  were  produced,  his  place 
in  society,  and  the  effect  on  the  artist 
of  the  great  cultural,  social,  and 
economic  changes  of  the  Renaissance 
have  their  part  in  the  explanation  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  painting 
of  a  period  which  may  be  considered 
as  basic  for  the  understanding  of  all 
subsequent  developments  in  Western 
art. 

The  course  in  Florentine  sculpture 
is  somewhat  different  in  aim  and  in 
procedure.  A  very  narrow  field  has 
been  chosen.     It  is  treated  as  exhaus- 


tively as  is  possible  with  the  time  and 
facilities  available.  From  such  dis- 
cipline the  student  gains  an  insight 
into  the  methods  of  scholarly  work, 
where  the  assembling  of  evidence  and 
its  evaluation  are  the  necessary  prel- 
ude to  new  discoveries.  Italian  sculp- 
ture is  a  peculiarly  suitable  subject 
for  such  a  course,  for  it  is  a  field  in 
which  scholars  have  only  broken  the 
ground.  Much  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered and  students  have  the  interest 
and  pleasure  of  dealing  with  fresh 
material. 

Northern  art,  which  covers  the 
painting  of  the  Netherlands  and  Ger- 
many from  the  14th  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury, has  a  special  attraction  for  the 
student  since  it  is  presented  to  her  by 
Mr.  Yorenkamp,  who  through  his  birth 
and  education  has  a  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  field. 

As  contrasted  with  the  course  in 
Italian  painting,  the  intermediate 
course,  which  follows  Art  22,  adheres 
to  a  more  strictly  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  and  focuses 
the  student's  attention  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  art  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  culture  of  the  period.  In  the 
two  more  advanced  courses  the  em- 
phasis shifts  to  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  individual  artist  in  its 
historical  setting. 

That  we  should  attempt  to  apply  to 
modern  art  the  same  criteria  that  are 
used  in  judging  the  art  of  the  past  was 
a  policy  established  by  Professor 
Churchill  while  the  idea  was  still  new 
in  collegiate  circles.  Modern  art  now 
has  a  thoughtful  champion  in  his 
successor  as  Director  of  the  Museum, 
Jere  Abbott,  formerly  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  whose  thorough 
grounding  in  archaeological  method  as 
applied  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  suc- 
ceeding periods  enables  him  to  bring 
to  the  course  a  due  sense  of  historical 
perspective. 

In  addition  to  the  division  by  time 
within  the  historical  courses  offered  by 
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the  Department,  there  is  also  a  divi- 
sion by  subject,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Larkin  in  his  discussion  of  courses 
offered  by  Mr.  Putnam,  Miss  Koch, 
and  Mrs.  Barrangon. 

The  graduate  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  described  in  the  May  1931 
issue  of  the  Quarterly.  For  the 
present  the  work  in  Europe  has  been  dis- 
continued. Altogether,  eleven  grad- 
uates of  Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  and 
Bryn  Mawr  were  able  to  work  under 
the  aegis  of  Smith  College  in  Europe, 
eight  of  whom  received  Masters'  de- 
grees. In  addition  to  this  work  with 
first-hand  material  on  the  spot,  it  has 
also  been  possible  for  the  College  to 
offer  some  graduate  instruction  in 
Northampton  in  Greek,  Italian,  North- 
ern, and  Modern  Art. 

There  is  a  tendency  today  to  dis- 
count the  value  of  a  historical  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  art.  School 
children  are  being  urged  to  paint,  not 
only  to  express  their  personalities,  but 
in  the  belief  that  by  "creating"  them- 
selves they  will  thereby  understand 
art  and  the  works  of  painters  greater 
than  themselves.  Young  people  who 
fear  the  dead  hand  of  tradition  look 


askance  at  the  academic  habit  of  pass- 
ing the  centuries  in  review,  feeling  that 
living  art  is  all  that  matters  to  the 
present  age.  But  if  contemporary 
culture  has  any  value  to  us,  we  must 
see  it  clearly,  and  the  past,  which 
helped  to  make  it  what  it  is,  is  in- 
finitely illuminating.  Even  if  we  were 
content  not  to  know  the  origins  of 
modern  concepts  and  modern  habits  of 
thought,  if  we  should  ignore  the  herit- 
age of  the  past  we  would  be  impov- 
erishing ourselves  in  the  most  wanton 
manner,  for  works  of  permanent  and 
enduring  beauty  have  been  created 
throughout  the  course  of  civilization. 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  extract 
from  them  their  full  flavor  without 
some  critical  apparatus  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  created. 

The  historical  courses  of  the  Smith 
College  Department  of  Art  try  to  give 
to  the  student  the  power  to  under- 
stand contemporary  art  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  modern  world  through  a 
historical  perspective,  and  to  acquaint 
her  with  the  creations  of  other  times 
and  places  which  are  in  themselves  of 
enduring  worth. 


Creative  ^Art  ^Among  the  Students 


Maitland  de  Gogorza 


THE  old  Hillyer  Gallery  is  gone; 
inside  all  is  new,  strong  concrete 
and  steel,  well  lighted  by  wide  win- 
dows and  simple  light-colored  walls. 
Only  the  brick  shell  of  the  old  building 
has  been  kept,  and  that  is  so  altered 
with  dormers,  banks  of  window  lights, 
and  panels  of  plain  sandstone  in  place 
of  the  old  narrow  Gothic  windows 
hidden  in  ivy  that  we  really  have  a 
new  building. 

We  of  the  art  faculty  like  it.  In 
fact  we  planned  it,  and  in  realization 
it  exceeds  our  expectations.  We  won- 
der what  the  alumnae  will  think  of  it! 
I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  regret 


for  the  passing  of  the  building  itself. 
No  one  could  maintain  that  an  archi- 
tectural gem  had  been  destroyed ;  but 
in  destroying  the  building  they  knew, 
the  alumnae  might  conceivably  feel 
that  we  undervalued  the  spirit  that 
built  it,  the  treasures  it  housed,  the 
learning  and  enthusiasm  that  filled 
its  high-ceilinged  rooms. 

There  was  spirit  in  Smith's  early 
relation  to  art.  At  a  time  when  funds 
were  scarce  and  precedent  nil,  things 
happened.  Mr.  Seelye  as  president 
used  to  go  down  to  New  York  and  buy 
pictures  by  contemporary  American 
artists,   and   the   fact   that   many   of 
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them  are  more  valuable  on  the  market 
today  than  when  he  bought  them  is  a 
tribute  to  his  judgment  as  well  as  his 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Tryon,  a  nation- 
ally known  and  active  painter,  came 
up  to  Northampton  every  week  to 
teach,  and  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
to  the  College  for  our  present  Museum. 

This  is  not  an  historical  article, 
and  can't  include  the  many  traces  of 
the  past  of  which  we  are  cognizant. 
We  don't  undervalue  them. 

Smith  College  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  all  human  enterprises  start 
with  an  idea  and  a  spirit,  and  at  first 
are  weak  in  organization.  It  is,  I 
fear,  also  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  when  organization  is  achieved, 
and  a  growth  of  material  possessions 
and  an  established  place  in  society 
attained,  there  is  danger  of  losing  the 
spirit. 

For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  im- 
portant for  us  to  say  what  we  plan 
to  do  in  our  new  building.  For  my- 
self, I  can  best  do  this  by  telling  you 
what  we  did  last  year,  and  hope  to 
do  better  this. 

Simply  put,  we  try  to  help  our  stu- 
dents make  good  pictures — not  merely 


to  learn  to  draw,  to  understand  the 
geometry  of  composition,  to  know  the 
laws  and  relationships  of  color.  Those 
are  the  parts.  We  try  to  help  the 
students  to  see  a  picture  as  a  fused 
whole  of  these  parts  around  the  cen- 
tral core  of  an  idea,'  and  not  only 
to  understand  that  this  is  so,  but  to 
be  able  to  use  it  in  making  their  own 
pictures. 

Where  do  we  get  the  ideas  for  our 
pictures? 

In  looking  for  them,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  think  of  what  Degas,  or  Ce- 
zanne, or  Rivera,  or  Rembrandt,  any 
famous  artist  whose  pictures  one  has 
admired  in  prints  or  museums,  would 
do  in  one's  own  home  town.  Would 
Degas  in  Northampton  work  in  the 
new  Hillyer  Gallery?  Yes,  as  a  stu- 
dio to  put  his  pastels  on  paper,  but 
his  -pictures  would  be  of  our  riding 
stables  at  evening  or  of  rehearsals  of 
Edith  Burnett's  Dance  Group  in  the 
Gymnasium. 

Cezanne  would  be  a  taciturn  old 
man  seen  by  the  tennis  players  on 
Allen  Field  going  down  to  the  Mill 
River  shacks  near  the  Lamont  Bridge 
to  record  with  tremendous  clarity  the 


Smith  Students 

Made  These  Pictures 

Hen-  [a  a  page  of  pictures  made  by  students  in  the  Art  Department.  These  reproductions  fail  to 
show  the  original  colors,  and  arc  of  course  greatly  reduced  in  size  to  fit  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly — 
vet  they  give  an  idea  how  the  students  carry  out  in  pictures  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  accompanying 
articles.  The  picture  in  the  Upper  left-hand  corner  shows  two  local  lawyers  discussing  a  case  in  the 
Superior  Court  in  Northampton.  It  was  painted  by  Constance  Potter  '34,  studying  with  Mr.  de 
Gogorza.  The  landscape  Bhows  the  Connecticut  River  near  the  Hadley  bridge  with  Mount  Toby  in 
the  distance.  Helen  Hornbostel  'M  did  it  on  one  of  Mr.  Stimson's  spring  sketching  trips.  Helen 
continued  her  art  study  last  year  at  Pratl  Institute. 

The  two  designs  were  both  made  by  students  in  Mr.  Larkin's  classes.  The  one  on  the  right,  inspired 
by  a  Boston  Symphony  concert  at  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  was  made  by  Anna  Mattern  '32;  the  one  on 
the  left,  made  from  a  memory  of  a  New  York  musical  comedy,  was  done  by  Elizabeth  Hoffman  '34. 
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roundness  of  tree  trunks  arching  over 
the  stream,  the  planes  of  simple  wall 
and  roof  lines  interweaving  with  the 
mounds  of  river  bank  from  which  the 
houses  spring. 

Rivera,  interested  in  laboring  man- 
kind, would  study  the  workers  and 
machines  in  the  McCallum  hosiery 
mill,  and  sit  in  on  the  meetings  of 
the  Labor  group  over  Butler  and  Ull- 
man's  florist  shop.  Daumier  and 
Forain  would  surely  never  miss  a 
session  of  our  Superior  Court  with 
its  facile  lawyers,  bewildered  plain- 
tiffs, and  pompous  court  officials. 

Then  these  men  would  gladly  go 
to  our  new,  well-lighted  studios  to 
carry  out  their  ideas,  paring  away 
dead  wood  and  making  more  clear  the 
meaningful  passages,  till  the  finished 
picture  emerged,  inevitable. 

That  is  what,  when  our  teaching  is 
successful,  our  students  do.  One  girl 
looks  out  of  her  window  on  a  winter 
night  and  sees  three  black  trees  on  the 
campus  thrown  into  relief  against 
mounds  of  snow  illumined  by  a  street 
lamp.  Another  at  a  different  time  of 
year  sees  the  girls  in  the  Plym  drug 
store  sipping  Coca  Cola,  studying  or 
gossiping  while  Mr.  Curley's  form 
bulges  in  the  background  in  its  promi- 
nent white  coat.  A  third  sees  in  the 
flash  of  a  vital  impression  two  lawyers 
talking  over  a  case  while  court  is  in 
session.  A  rapid  note  in  a  sketchbook 
seizes  the  salient  points:  hawklike 
nose,  hard  shiny  bald  head,  crafty 
eye  making  a  shrewd  point  with  a 
pompous  companion. 

Then  in  the  studio  we  discuss. 
"Would  this  passage  be  better  light 
or  dark?"  "If  the  line  of  the  railing 
led  so  it  would  call  attention  to  that 
gesture."  The  finished  picture  differs 
from  the  sketch,  not  in  motive,  but 
in  clarity,  solidity,  and  fitting  of  forms 
to  their  meaning. 

Sometimes  we  can  bring  live  things 
into  the  studio.  A  girl  notices  Mr. 
Patch,    the    old    flower    seller    from 


Williamsburg,  gallantly  bending  for- 
ward to  offer  his  bittersweet  for  sale 
to  a  student  hurrying  by  on  Elm 
Street.  We  get  Charley  in  to  pose  in 
the  studio,  which  he  does  with  all  the 
life  of  a  Civil  War  monument.  "No, 
no!  Here  is  a  girl  passing  now,  Mr. 
Patch.  Pretend  we  are  on  the  street 
and  sell  her  your  bouquet."  Imme- 
diately the  smile  comes,  he  bends  for- 
ward at  the  waist,  and  the  gnarled 
hand  stretches  out  the  bittersweet. 
That  is  what  we  try  to  get  in  the 
picture. 

Mr.  Larkin  meets  a  clown  from  the 
small  traveling  circus  playing  in 
Northampton.  He  poses  in  front  of 
the  studio  spotlights  as  the  class 
busily  record  on  paper  the  absurdities 
of  his  starched  white  costume  with  its 
huge  pointed  shoulders,  the  melan- 
choly of  the  precise  black  and  vermil- 
ion expression  that  he  marks  with 
grease  paint  on  his  whitened  face,  and 
the  ridiculous  little  paper  geranium 
that  waves  on  its  long  stalk  from  his 
tiny  red  hat. 

The  Dance  Group  gives  an  inspir- 
ing performance  of  a  dance  called 
"The  Awakening,"  in  which  one  fig- 
ure calls  her  comrades  to  action. 
They  do  parts  of  the  dance  for  us  in 
the  studio,  and  the  students  draw 
them  as  they  dance. 

After  spring  vacation  you  might 
find  our  students  out  of  doors  mak- 
ing landscapes  in  the  various  spots 
near  Northampton  that  Mr.  Stimson 
and  I  have  explored  and  take  the 
students  to  in  a  bus  chartered  by  the 
College. 

They  might  be  on  the  hillside  above 
and  to  the  southwest  of  Leeds,  a  fa- 
vorite spot  where  the  houses  and  barns 
rise  above  the  stream  to  a  wooded 
hilltop.  The  hill  we  sit  on  is  a  pas- 
ture with  a  few  apple  trees  in  it,  a 
perfect  out-of-door  classroom  like  an 
amphitheater,  and  one  can  get  any 
arrangement  desired  in  the  landscape 
by  walking  up  or  down  the  hill  or  to 
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the  right  or  left.  When  we  go  there 
the  children  from  the  village  generally 
climb  up  the  hill  to  watch  us  and  after 
the  first  day  often  bring  their  crayons 
and  school  pads  and  draw  too. 

Well,  and  the  days  when  our  stu- 
dents don't  notice  anything?  We 
have  them,  and  they  are  pretty  bad. 
They  generally  come  in  February.  I 
wonder  if  many  other  people  con- 
nected with  Smith  College  hate  those 
days  as  I  do  and  wonder  what  can  be 
done  about  them.* 

One  day  last  winter  a  small  group 
of  seniors  came  into  the  studio  and 
sat  down  heavily  before  me  as  much 
as  to  say,  "Well,  what  do  we  have  to 
do  today?"  They  had  seen  nothing, 
done  nothing,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to 
set  them  lackadaisically  copying  pieces 
of  china  and  glass  bottles,  or  to  talk 
generalities  about  Art  until  we  were 
all  freed  by  the  bell  at  the  end  of  the 
class. 

I  went  to  the  telephone  and  bor- 
rowed a  large  black  limousine  with  an 
Arvin  heater  from  a  friend  in  town. 

*  Mr.  de  Gogorza  has  an  exciting  idea  for  banishing 
those  dull  days.     He  will  discuss  it  in  a  later  issue. 


We  bundled  in  with  our  sketchbooks, 
and  I  drove  the  car  down  to  Main 
Street  and  parked  it  between  the  First 
National  Bank  and  the  A.  &  P. 
store.  I  said  nothing,  but  started  to 
sketch  the  passers-by.  Soon  the  stu- 
dents did  the  same.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  erstwhile  sulky  seniors  were  ex- 
claiming, "Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
pair  of  legs!"  "Look — there  is  a 
nice  face,"  and  proving  that  they  had 
seen  by  recording  on  paper  for  others. 
Two  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  June 
exhibition  were  made  from  sketches 
drawn  at  that  time. 

Transformations  like  that  are  im- 
pressive; and  I  should  like  to  think 
that  this  adventure  with  the  black 
limousine  typified  the  spirit  and  the 
means  by  which  we  who  teach  Art  in 
Smith  hope  to  have  our  students 
know  that  Art  is  not  only  a  picture 
hanging  on  a  wall  in  a  gold  frame, 
but  also  that  the  picture,  if  it  is  a 
good  one,  is  a  record  of  interest  in  and 
understanding  of  the  world,  so  intense 
that  the  observer  gets  from  it  a 
heightened  sense  of  the  significance 
possible  in  our  life  here  on  earth. 


UBe  C°Hege  ^MuseurrLj> 


JERE  ABBOTT 


COLLEGE  museums  have  under- 
gone, in  the  last  two  decades,  a 
great  change.  Formerly,  except  in  a 
few  rare  instances,  their  badly  shown 
exhibits  had  little  connection  with 
either  the  life  of  the  college  or  its 
teaching.  More  often  they  were  only 
assembly  places  for  heterogeneous 
collections  of  objects  which  had  ac- 
cumulated there  and  which  repre- 
sented the  varied  tastes  and  interests 
of  the  alumni.  If  we  may  use  the 
term  domestic  we  can  perhaps  best 
describe  the  college  museum  of  this 
period,  for  the  sentiment  of  the  draw- 
ing-room was  overprevalent  in  its 
galleries. 


So  rapidly  has  a  change  in  attitude 
taken  place,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
alumni  and  the  college  towards  the 
museum,  that  its  earlier  stage  of 
existence  seems  years  past.  The  col- 
lege museum  has  put  its  house  in 
order.  It  is  in  many  cases  able  to 
purchase  objects  of  art  with  its  own 
funds  and  thus  is  enabled  to  carry  out 
a  definite  program  in  the  direction 
and  extent  of  its  expansion.  It  has 
learned,  through  experience  gained 
when  it  was  less  able  to  stand  alone,  to 
say  "no"  in  a  kind  but  firm  fashion 
to  well-intended  gifts  inappropriate  to 
its  policy;  and  it  has  been  possibly  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  in  so  doing 
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it  has  St  lengthened  greatly  its  position 
with  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
college  who  wish  it  well.  The  college 
museum  finds  itself,  even  though  in  a 
small  way,  definitely  on  a  footing  with 
municipal  museums,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises,  wherein  then  should 
its  policy  differ? 

One  can  no  longer  differentiate  be- 
tween the  two  on  academic  grounds, 
for  the  large  municipal  museums  with 
their  elaborate  series  of  lectures  often 
far  outstride  the  college  museum. 
They  offer  a  completeness  in  scope 
which  is,  at  the  very  outset,  unat- 
tainable to  the  college  museum.  Is 
the  college  museum  then  to  become 
merely  a  pocket  edition  of  the  larger 
institution  both  in  the  extent  and 
quality  of  its  collections? 

Fortunately,  certain  vital  factors 
remove  this  danger.  The  college 
museum,  for  financial  reasons,  except 
in  rare  cases,  cannot  hope  to  be  all- 
embracing.  It  must  be  content  to  rep- 
resent in  a  meager  way  many  phases 
of  art.  It  becomes  imperative  then, 
if  the  museum  is  to  have  a  homoge- 
neous appearance,  that  it  should  show 
other  phases  completely  and  well. 
The  difficult  problem  is  the  matter  of 
choice. 

The  college  museum  is,  in  the  main, 
a  laboratory  for  the  art  department. 
It  is  essential  that  it  cooperate  with 
it  in  its  exhibition  material.  Will  it 
then  diminish  greatly  its  effectiveness 
if  it  limits,  as  it  must,  its  field?  I 
think  not.  It  is  true  that  it  will  find 
that  it  is  limited  even  within  limits. 
The  costliness  of  objects  of  quality  of 
the  earlier  periods  of  art  will  at  once 
put  them  beyond  reach.  Here  one 
can  hope  only  for  generous  gifts.  As  a 
result  the  museum  will  resort  to  illus- 
trating the  development  of  more  re- 
cent phases  of  art — periods  in  which 
objects  of  fine  quality  are  still  obtain- 
able. Around  this  group  it  can  hope 
to  add  isolated  examples  in  other 
fields.     Yet  this  is  not  the  handicap 


one  might  first  assume  it  to  be,  for  in 
the  development  of  a  school  or  move- 
ment in  art,  there  are  certain  common 
denominators  which  always  regulate 
the  process  no  matter  at  what  period 
it  has  taken  place.  The  cul-de-sac  in 
which  the  19th  century  tradition  now 
finds  itself  is  as  inevitable  as  the 
dilemma  of  the  late  Renaissance,  and 
step  by  step  as  obvious  in  retrospect. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  illustration  of 
technique  one  fine  object  of  a  period 
must  suffice. 

The  college  museum,  then,  must 
give  serious  attention  to  the  problem 
of  loan  exhibitions.  It  must  use  these 
to  supplement  its  permanent  collec- 
tion to  give  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  more  varied  examples 
of  art.  Furthermore,  it  is  within  its 
province  to  hold  exhibitions  of  re- 
stricted interest  which  may  be  highly 
technical  and  which  in  the  larger  pub- 
lic museums  might  have  no  place 
of  interest  for  the  layman.  But  it 
should  keep  clear  in  its  policy  the 
difference  between  the  aesthetic  value 
and  the  necessarily  restricted  tech- 
nical or  historical  value  of  such  ex- 
hibitions. The  college  museum  is 
thus  able  to  develop  characteristics 
distinctly  apart  from  the  larger  munici- 
pal museums  and  become  in  no  sense 
inferior. 

The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art 
has  built  up  its  collections  with  this 
idea  of  concentration  in  view.  Two 
schools  are  represented  in  this  way, 
the  19th  century  American  and  the 
19th  and  20th  century  French.  As  a 
result  of  this  intentionally  limited 
scope,  outstanding  works  are  to  be 
found  in  both  groups.  The  tradition 
from  Delacroix  to  Picasso  is  well 
illustrated  with  only  a  few  gaps.  One 
of  Courbet's  most  masterly  composi- 
tions, "La  Toilette  de  la  Mariee, " 
was  loaned  to  A  Century  of  Progress 
Exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute  in 
Chicago  together  with  the  Corot 
"Jumieges,"  the  Cezanne  "La  Route 
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Tournante,"  and  the  Claude  "Land-  work  are  also  shown  for  a  month  at  a 

scape    with     Reposing    Huntsmen."  time  during  the  winter  so  that  the 

The  College  should  feel  very  happy  to  student  may  have  an  opportunity  to 

have  contributed,  out  of  its  relatively  study  such  works  with  some  degree  of 

small  collection,  four  such  important  leisure.     In  addition,  frequent  gallery 

paintings.*     The     American      group  talks  are  given  about  these  loans  and 

with  its  fine  Whistler,  its  Ryder,  its  about  paintings  and  sculpture  in  the 

Eakins,itsBlakelocks,anditsInnesses,  permanent  collection.     Thus  a  small 

to  mention  only  a  few  names,  offers  permanent   collection   is   successfully 

students  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  rounded  out  and  balanced, 

very  fair  opinion  of  American  art  of  The    permanent    collection    grows 

this  period.  slowly  through  purchases  by  the  Mu- 

The   permanent  collection   is   aug-  seum  and  by  gifts  from  alumnae  and  in- 

mented  during  the  winter  months  by  terested  friends.     In  this  way  it  strives 

special  loan  exhibitions.     These  fur-  to  add  only  works  of  importance,  for 

nish  additional  examples  of  value  to  ultimately  a  museum  must  stand  or 

the  technical  and  historical  courses,  fall  on  the  quality  of  its  exhibits.     It 

Single  important  examples  of  artists'  will  come  to  realize  with  a  degree  of 

courage  that  the  idea  that  something, 

*  Harvard  University    with  five  canvases,  and  Yale  nQ     matter    how                     jg    better    than 

with  three,  were  the  only  other  colleges  invited  to  send  .                      r 

paintings  to  this  Exhibition.     Editor's  Note.  nothing  IS  the  One  great  fallacy. 


An  Historical  Note  on  the  Hillyer  Gallery 

WHEN  Smith  College  opened  in  1875,  President  Seelye  began  at  once  to 
plan  for  training  in  music  and  art.  College  Hall  contained  everything  ex- 
cept the  dormitories  and  the  President's  House — classrooms,  laboratories, 
gymnasium,  and  also  an  art  gallery;  and  Professor  John  Niermeyer  of  the  Yale 
Art  School  came  up  to  give  lessons  one  day  a  week.  Mr.  Seelye  greatly  desired 
to  expand  the  Department,  but  there  was  no  money.  One  day,  Mr.  Winthrop 
Hillyer,  a  Northampton  merchant  of  whose  interest  in  the  College  the  President 
was  unaware,  stopped  him  in  the  street  and  offered  him  $25,000  for  an  art  build- 
ing. That  was  the  beginning.  The  Hillyer  Gallery  was  completed  in  1882. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hillyer,  his  brother  and  sister,  Mr.  Drayton  Hillyer  and 
Mrs.  Roland  Mather,  his  heirs,  honored  an  unsigned  bequest  of  $50,000  found 
among  Mr.  Hillyer's  papers,  and  gave  the  entire  amount  to  the  College.  When 
Mrs.  Drayton  Hillyer  died,  the  bulk  of  her  estate,  some  $400,000,  came  to  the 
College  for  purchasing  works  of  art  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Gallery  and 
the  Department.  The  Drayton  Hillyer  Fund,  which  was  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  used,  is  noted  on  the  Frontispiece  of  this  magazine. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  but  slightly  altered;  the  interior  has  been 
horn  anew.  The  circular  staircase  is  gone;  besides  Graham  Hall  there  are  now 
two  smaller  lecture  rooms;  there  are  seven  studios  for  technical  art,  four  of  them 
new;  there  is  a  large  art  library;  and  by  lowering  the  floor  levels  a  third  floor  was 
made  possible  for  classrooms  and  offices.  The  enlargement  of  window  openings 
and  the  covering  of  interior  walls  with  simple  light-toned  fabric  have  resulted 
in  a  well-lighted,  distinguished  series  of  rooms  whose  proportion  and  coloring  are 
i  heir  chief  charm.  Because  of  the  addition  during  the  summer  to  the  Tryon 
Gallery,  the  Hillyer  will  now  be  considered  principally  the  workshop  of  the  De- 
partment. Mention  of  the  Tryon  Museum  of  Art  reminds  us  that,  although  the 
Hillyer  is  featured  in  this  issue,  the  Quarterly  for  February  1927  published  an 
Illustrated  article  atthe  time  the  Tryon  was  opened.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dwight  Tryon  in  order  "That  the  students  of  this  college  may  know  in  their 
youth  the  solace  and  inspiration  of  art." 

The  debt  of  Smith  College  to  the  Tryon  and  Hillyer  families  is  very  great. 


Will  Our  Children  %eform  the  JVLovies? 


Clara  Savage  littledale  1913 
Editor,  "The  Tarents'  Magazine" 


Till,  recreational  tendencies  of 
their  children  seem  to  be  an  in- 
evitable source  of  worry  and  difficulty 
to  parents.  Those  of  us  who  are 
bringing  up  children  today  look  back 
at  a  generation  troubled  by  dime 
novels,  the  old  swimming  hole,  and 
buggy  riding  and  feel  that  their  lot 
was  easy.  This  machine  age  has 
brought  us  the  movies,  the  radio,  the 
automobile,  the  airplane,  and  count- 
less other  sources  of  recreation  which 
are  both  hazardous  and  alluring. 
How  are  modern  parents  to  steer  their 
way,  to  allow  their  children  the 
freedom  that  they  need  for  growth  as 
individuals  destined  to  live  in  a  fast 
changing  world  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  them  from  danger — both  phy- 
sical and  spiritual? 

I  have  been  asked  in  this  article  to 
consider  the  problem  of  children  and 
the  movies.  It  is  a  subject  about 
which  intelligent  parents  feel  strongly. 
Try  broaching  the  topic  in  any  gath- 
ering and  you  will  meet  with  violent 
reactions.  There  is  much  heartfelt 
criticism  of  the  type  of  pictures  which 
are  shown  and  for  which  children 
furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the 
audience.  All  this  has  been  going  on 
for  some  while,  but  until  a  short  time 
ago  such  criticism  necessarily  fell  into 
the  category  of  "talk"  for  there  was 
no  body  of  fact  with  which  to  back 
up  assertions.  It  was  therefore  a 
real  service  when  the  Motion  Picture 
Research  Council  initiated  an  im- 
portant piece  of  research,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  find  out  what  effect 
the  movies  are  having  on  children. 
This  study  carried  to  completion  in 
four  years  by  The  Payne  Fund  gives 
all  who  are  concerned  a  firm  founda- 
tion   of    fact    with    which    they    can 


better  understand  the  problem  they 
face  in  motion  pictures.* 

Briefly,  these  are  questions  to 
which  The  Payne  Fund  now  gives  the 
following  answers: 

How  often  do  children  go  to  the 
movies?  The  average  American  child 
attends  once  a  week. 

What  proportion  of  the  typical  movie 
audience  are  boys  and  girls  of  twenty 
and  under?  37%.  To  put  it  graphi- 
cally, every  third  seat  at  a  movie  is 
occupied  by  a  person  of  twenty  or 
younger. 

What  do  children  see  at  the  movies? 
When  115  films  were  chosen  at  ran- 
dom and  carefully  analyzed  it  was 
found  that  71  deaths  occurred  in  45 
films.  20%  of  these  were  caused 
by  the  hero,  40%  by  the  villain,  and 
others  in  various  ways.  (Only  one 
was  by  a  heroine.)  To  these  were 
added  59  cases  of  assault  and  battery, 
17  holdups,  21  kidnapings.  In  all, 
406  crimes  were  accomplished  and  43 
attempted,  making  a  total  of  449 
crimes  in  115  films. 

"But,"  says  Professor  Edgar  Dale, 
psychologist  of  Ohio  University,  who 
was  responsible  for  this  particular 
study,  "even  more  important  than 
the  concentration  upon  the  themes 
of  crime,  and  on  those  of  sex  and  love, 
which  are  prevalent  in  the  movies,  is 
the  almost  complete  lack  of  social 
content  in  the  average  picture;  the 
lack,  indeed,  of  social  creatures.  The 
goals  pursued  by  the  actors  in  a  large 
number  of  the  pictures  analyzed 
were  varied,  but  12  goals  accounted 
for  385  out  of  a  total  of  574.  In  order 
of    frequency    they    were:    winning 

*"Our  Movie-Made  Children"  by  Henry  James 
Forman,  published  by  Macmillan,  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  research  carried  on  by  The  Payne  Fund 
investigators,  and  the  detailed  reports  of  the  various 
studies  are  available. 
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another's  love,  thrills  of  excitement, 
conquering  a  rival,  financial  success, 
enjoyment,  concealment  of  guilt,  mar- 
riage for  money." 

This  is  hardly  the  picture  of  life 
which  intelligent  parents  wish  to  have 
set  before  their  children.  Many  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  resenting  the  false 
values,  the  cheapness,  the  unreality 
of  it  all,  but  feeling  themselves  power- 
less, have  tried  to  comfort  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  their  children 
probably  remember  very  little  of 
wrhat  they  have  seen.  But  The 
Payne  Fund  Study  takes  from  them 
this  ray  of  hope. 

How  much  do  children  remember  of 
what  they  have  seen  at  the  movies? 
Practically  everything,  according  to 
the  carefully  trained  investigators 
who  worked  on  this  problem.  To 
quote  from  their  report:  "Apparently 
the  youngsters  saw  everything  and 
remembered  practically  everything, 
and  what  they  didn't  remember  the 
next  morning  after  seeing  the  film 
they  remembered  a  month  later  at 
another  testing.  Their  powers  of 
absorption  were  amazing."  Do  the 
children  retain  this  movie  instruction? 
After  a  period  of  six  weeks  the  chil- 
dren were  tested  again  and  it  was 
found  that  they  retained  90%  of  what 
they  had  learned.  (Adults  retained 
82%!) 

What  bad  physical  effects  have  the 
movies  on  children?  The  studies  re- 
port disturbed  sleep  and  nervous 
shock. 

Do  gangster  films  help  to  make 
gangsters?  Are  sex  pictures  a  factor 
in  promoting  sexual  delinquency?  To 
these  questions  the  trained  investi- 
gators employed  by  The  Payne  Fund 
answer  unqualifiedly,  "Yes."  The 
actual  word-of-mouth  and  written  tes- 
timony touching  these  points,  which 
they  obtained  from  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  from  inmates  of 
correctional  institutions,  is  amazingly 
frank  and  convincing. 


These  then  are  the  facts  concerning 
children  and  the  movies.  And  while 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  vast  body  of 
adults — including  parents — are  not 
in  the  least  troubled  by  them,  it  is 
also  true  that  an  increasing  number 
of  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren at  heart  are  greatly  concerned. 
The  question  is,  what  to  do  'about 
it? 

There  are  parents  who  have  at- 
tempted single  handed  to  settle  the 
problem  of  the  movies  by  forbidding 
their  children  to  attend.  But  few 
there  are  who  have  found  this  prac- 
tical or  even  desirable.  The  majority 
of  thoughtful  parents  tend  rather  to 
attempt  to  select  and  limit  their 
children's  movie  diet.  Such  parents 
are  obtaining  an  increasing  amount  of 
help.  National  and  local  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Women's 
University  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Alumnae,  the  National  Society,  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, are  now  maintaining  review 
services,  and  their  reviews  are  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  through 
their  own  and  other  publications. 
The  Family  Movie  Guide,  a  monthly 
feature  appearing  in  The  Parents' 
Magazine,  gives  the  consensus  of 
opinions  of  the  above  organizations. 
The  National  Film  Estimate  Service, 
an  independent  organization  with 
volunteer  workers  who  preview  screen 
plays  throughout  the  country,  is  also 
a  valuable  source  of  information  in 
regard  to  movies.  It  furnishes  a 
weekly  service  to  subscribers  which 
helps  them  to  keep  up  with  current 
showings.  Harrison's  Reports,  a 
weekly  publication  for  which  a  sub- 
scription price  is  charged,  is  still 
another  source  of  reliable  criticism 
and  appraisal  of  current  films.  Is- 
sued by  an  independent  exhibitor,  its 
comment  is  fearless,  and  from  it  the 
reader   frequently   obtains   inside   in- 
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formation  on  the  motion  picture 
industry  that  is  most  enlightening. 

Throughout  the  country  various 
organizations  are  awake  to  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  increasing  at- 
tendance of  children  at  the  movies, 
and  groups  are  tackling  the  situation 
in  their  own  communities.  In  some 
towns  a  woman's  committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  on 
the  task  of  previewing  certain  pictures, 
publishing  reports  on  those  that  are 
to  be  shown  locally  and  attempting 
to  encourage  large  attendance  at  good 
pictures  and  to  discourage  attendance 
at  poor  pictures.  They  have  tried  in 
every  case  to  work  so  far  as  possible 
with  the  local  manager  of  the  motion 
picture  theater.  This,  however,  is 
difficult  since  most  such  managers 
have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
type  of  pictures  which  they  show. 
The  pernicious  system  of  "block- 
booking"  simply  unloads  on  them 
some  good  pictures  accompanied  by 
many  poor  ones. 

In  some  communities  concerted 
action  has  helped  to  bring  week-end 
movies  that  are  fit  for  children  to  see. 
"Show  what  you  must  through  the 
week  but  feature  worth  while  films 
over  the  week-end"  has  been  the 
argument  of  those  who  have  worked 
for  this  reform.  And  it  is  reported 
that  in  many  cases  it  has  met  with 
success. 

Other  groups  interested  in  better 
movies  report  that  they  have  bought 
and  paid  for  space  in  local  newspapers 
wherein  they  have  listed  and  recom- 
mended worth  while  films  which  are 
showing  locally.  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  undesirable  films  but  every  effort 
is  made  to  boost  the  good  ones.  This 
seems  a  clever  move  and  motion  pic- 
ture people  are  not  slow  in  appreciat- 
ing such  publicity  and  desiring  more 
of  it. 

Certain  groups  having  the  courage 
and  the  financial  backing  necessary 
are  leasing  a  local  movie  house  and 


arranging  for  the  type  of  films   thai 

they  approve.  In  several  communi- 
ties the  Junior  League  is  behind  such 
an  independent  venture. 

Vet  another  plan  for  better  regula- 
tion of  children's  attendance  at  the 
movies  as  well  as  the  type  of  picture 
shown  them  is  described  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Parents'  Mag- 
azine. At  the  suggestion  of  that 
magazine  a  Model  Municipal  Ordi- 
nance to  Regulate  the  Attendance  of 
Children  at  Motion  Pictures  has  been 
drawn  up  and  is  now  presented  as  a 
basis  for  community  endeavor.  The 
following  plan  of  action  is  proposed: 
The  enactment  in  as  many  cities  and 
towns  as  possible  of  ordinances  pro- 
viding for  the  licensing  of  motion 
picture  theaters.  A  condition  of  the 
licensing  is  that  on  at  least  one  after- 
noon and  one  evening,  on  Friday  or 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  at  as  many 
additional  performances  as  the  theater 
desires,  there  shall  be  exhibited  only 
those  films  which  have  been  approved 
as  being  suitable  for  family  audiences 
by  a  local  motion  picture  commission. 

The  ordinance  further  provides 
that  children  under  ten  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  motion  pic- 
ture theaters  except  at  family  audi- 
ence performances  and  then  only  if 
accompanied  by  a  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian.  Children  from  ten  to  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  inclusive,  shall 
be  admitted  unaccompanied  to  family 
audience  performances  but  can  attend 
other  performances  only  if  accom- 
panied by  a  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian. 

All  these  attempts  at  bettering 
the  local  movie  situation  are  adult 
projects.  Important  and  necessary 
as  they  are,  they  are  not  enough.  I 
doubt  if  alone  adults  can  hope  to  win 
the  battle. 

But  there  is  something  new  on  foot 
in  this  motion  picture  situation — 
something  which  is  more  fundamental 
and  more  farsighted  than  much  that 
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has  been  attempted  heretofore.  This 
new  move  enlists  the  interest,  help, 
and  intelligence  of  high  school  boys 
and  girls  in  a  long-term  campaign  for 
better  movies.  It  is  frankly  educa- 
tional and  consequently  will  not 
produce  quick  results,  but  if  the  idea 
spreads  and  is  carried  on  as  now 
planned  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  it  may  prove  a  way  to  success. 

The  plan — and  it  is  already  being 
tried  with  success  in  several  schools — 
is  to  introduce  courses  in  motion  pic- 
ture criticism  and  appreciation  in 
senior  high  schools  and  so  to  get 
young  people  themselves  to  work  out 
standards,  to  become  critical  and 
thoughtful  concerning  movies.  Does 
this  sound  vague  or  theoretical?  If 
so,  read  "How  to  Appreciate  Motion 
Pictures,"  a  manual  prepared  for 
high  school  students  by  Professor 
Edgar  Dale,  and  which  Macmillan 
scheduled  for  publication  the  end  of 
October.  These  are  some  of  the 
chapter  headings:  What  Are  Motion 
Pictures  for?  Selecting  a  Good  Mo- 
tion Picture.  Other  chapters  deal 
with:  A  Visit  to  a  Studio;  The  Story; 
Direction;  Photography:  Settings,  Di- 
alogue, and  Sound  Effects;  Acting; 
Social  Values  in  Motion  Pictures. 

These  boys  and  girls  will  know  a 
great  deal  about  motion  pictures 
when  they  have  completed  this  course 
— more  than  most  grown-ups.  And, 
given  a  knowledge  of  how  motion 
pictures  are  made,  they  will  go  on  to 
an  evaluation  of  pictures.  At  the 
end  of  each  chapter  are  listed  "Prob- 
lems and  Activities."  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  assignments  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  take  this  course.  The) 
are  picked  at  random  from  the  book: 

Write  your  notion  of  the  purpose  of 
motion  pictures. 

Why  do  some  people  attend  the  movies 
once  or  twice  a  week,  while  others,  who 


can  well  afford  it,  stay  away  altogether? 

What  differences,  if  any,  are  there  be- 
tween your  attitude  and  your  parents' 
attitudes  toward  the  movies?  How  do  you 
explain  the  differences? 

Is  there  evidence  that  good  motion 
pictures  will  in  the  long  run  make  more 
money  than  poor  ones?  Is  this  true  of 
books? 

Have  your  standards  of  what  is  a  good 
picture  changed  as  you  grew  older?     Why? 

Should  there  be  just  one  set  of  standards 
to  be  applied  to  a  motion  picture  which 
would  definitely  label  it  as  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent?     Why?     Can  there  be? 

Should  all  motion  pictures  be  fit  for 
children  to  see?     Why? 

Have  you  seen  motion  pictures  which 
deal  honestly  and  accurately  with  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  politics?  If  so,  describe 
them. 

Write  an  analysis  of  the  plots  of  two  or 
three  pictures  that  you  have  recently  seen, 
with  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

a.  Were  the  plot  and  situations  plausi- 
ble? 

b.  Could  you  tell  early  in  the  play  just 
what  was  likely  to  happen? 

c.  Was  the  play  sufficiently  well  con- 
structed to  hold  your  interest  from  be- 
ginning to  end? 

d.  What  devices  were  used  to  secure 
suspense? 

e.  What  did  the  director  do  to  speed  up 
the  story? 

f.  Was  the  humor  artificially  secured? 
How  did  it  further  or  slow  up  the  story? 

g.  Can  you  suggest  how  the  plot  might 
have  been  improved? 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  been  given 
such  an  opportunity  as  this  course 
offers  to  study  the  movies,  not  only 
from  the  technical  and  dramatic  side 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
social  implications,  are  bound  to  de- 
mand better  pictures.  Now,  the  Mo- 
tion Picture  Industry  has  only  to 
point  to  the  box  office  receipts  to 
prove  its  contention  that  it  gives  the 
general  public  what  it  wants.  Then, 
this  project  working  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  an  intelligent,  discriminating 
audience  is  certainly  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


The  QUARTERLY  expects  to  continue  the  discussion  of  the  Movies  in  the  February 
issue  and  invites  contributions  from  alumnae  who  are  interested  in  some  angle  of  this 
question.     And,  speaking  of  Movies,  how  about  the  Radio? 


(3fie  ^President  Speaks  at  Firs!  Vespers 

This  address  has  been  somewhat  condensed  by  permission  of 

the  TresidenLj 


"Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth 
corrupt  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal: 

But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
through  nor  steal. 

For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also." 

AT  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  on 
l\.  Tuesday  I  spoke  to  you  of  two 
views  of  the  purpose  of  your  college 
years*:  the  view  which  regards  these 
as  an  opportunity  for  preparation  for 
earning  a  livelihood — the  vocational 
view;  and  the  view  which  regards 
them  as  an  opportunity  for  building  up 
your  inner  life,  for  the  acquiring  of 
powers  and  sensibilities  and  outlooks 
and  attitudes,  for  doing  something  to 
your  personality,  for  preparing  your- 
self for  living  rather  than  for  making 
a  living.  I  want  you,  with  that  in 
mind,  to  turn  your  attention  to  the 
passage  I  have  just  read.  It  seems  to 
have  some  relevance  to  our  own  day, 
when  we  are  concerned,  apparently 
perforce,  with  so  many  anxieties  to 
provide  food  and  clothing ;  and  having 
these  conditions  of  present-day  life  in 
mind,  we  are  bound  to  find  this  sort  of 
statement  very  extraordinary,  so  com- 
pletely contrary  is  it  to  the  lines  of 
our  everyday  thought,  so  opposed  to 
what  we  regard  as  everyday  practical 
prudence  and  foresight.  It  seems  to 
be  advising  us  to  disregard  the  future, 
both  for  ourselves  and  for  those  de- 
pendent on  us,  and  this  sort  of  advice 
is  beyond  our  mental  grasp.  How  can 
we  take  this  saying?  It  is  a  part  of 
that  discourse  which  more  than  any 

*  See  "Chapel  Notes,"  page  44. 


other  embodies  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  Jesus,  and  the  whole  discourse  is  full 
of  hard  sayings,  half  of  which  the 
Christian  world  has  not  yet  seriously 
attempted  to  put  into  practice.  Yet, 
half  conscious  as  we  always  are  that 
we  do  not  seriously  attempt  to  trans- 
late into  action  the  precepts  sup- 
posedly at  the  basis  of  Christianity,  we 
have  found  them  useful,  if  not  as 
habitual  rules  to  follow,  at  least  to  in- 
dicate trends  and  tendencies  which  we 
hope  some  day  to  put  our  attention  on 
and  directions  in  which  we  try  to 
move. 

The  fundamental  idea  in  that  pas- 
sage is  to  point  out  that  the  difference 
in  these  elements  in  human  life  is  a 
difference  between  means  and  ends. 
The  things  that  Christ  here  tells  us  not 
to  worry  about  are  means.  The 
things  he  tells  us  to  put  first  and  care 
about  are  ends  of  life.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  to 
which  final  allusion  is  made,  is  the  end 
of  life.  The  other  things — sustaining 
existence,  finding  shelter  and  clothing 
— are  merely  means  to  a  life  subserv- 
ing the  uses  of  the  spirit.  And  He  put 
it  with  this  violence,  apparently, 
knowing  well  how  easily  human  beings 
stop  short  of  the  end,  how  easily  men 
allow  the  means  to  obscure  the  end 
and  not  infrequently  to  get  in  its  way. 

We  rather  take  for  granted  that 
what  people  fear  most  of  all  in  life  is 
death,  though  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  history  and,  most  of  us, 
in  our  own  experience,  that  people 
have  at  all  times  feared  many  things 
more  than  death.  During  the  war 
people  in  tens  of  thousands  feared 
shame,  feared  loss  of  prestige,  feared 
injury  to  their  country — not  only  to 
their  country's  safety  but  to  her  honor 
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and  her  name — more  than  they  feared 
death.  Sometimes  they  feared  the 
jeers  of  their  comrades  more  than 
death.  We  had  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  people  who  faced  death 
for  these  various  and  uneven  purposes 
and  objectives,  coming  back  here  and 
caring  so  much  about  their  daily  liveli- 
hood and  their  level  of  comfort  that 
they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  honor 
and  the  solvency  of  their  country  for 
it.  .  .  .  Apparently  the  diminution 
of  life,  the  lowering  of  standards,  the 
deprivation  of  comforts,  are  feared 
more  by  people  than  actual  cessation 
of  life.  And  this  is  one  evidence  of  the 
tendency  to  allow  the  means  to  get  the 
better  of  the  ends  of  life. 

The  opening  of  the  above  passage — 
"Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures 
on  earth  .  .  .  but  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven" — was  interpreted 
for  centuries  by  a  large  part  of  Chris- 
tendom (though  not  ever  by  its 
choicest  spirits)  in  a  sense  which  led 
men  to  turn  their  backs  upon  this 
world,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  and  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  a  future 
life  which  for  them  took  on  a  definite 
temporal  and  geographical  aspect. 
The  result  was  that  the  cultivation  of 
virtues,  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
the  church,  and  so  on,  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  bookkeeping — the 
acquiring  of  a  credit  account  on  which 
they  could  not  draw  while  they  lived, 
but  which  after  death  was  going  to 
yield  them  an  enormous  interest.  It 
was  a  place  other  than  this  earth,  a 
time  other  than  now.  They  believed 
that  the  abandonment  of  pleasure,  in 
its  widest  sense,  here  and  now,  led  to 
the  acquiring  of  rights  in  certain 
pleasures,  not  so  very  different  from 
these  temporal  pleasures,  after  death, 
in  that  other  place.  Their  conception 
of  heaven  varied,  but  for  the  great 
mass  of  men  in  the  medieval  church  it 
seems  to  have  been  fairly  materialistic. 

That    conception    of    heaven    has 
gradually  faded.     Before  it  took  a  very 


definite  altered  form,  there  came  in  the 
Renaissance  a  rallying  of  mankind  to 
this  present  life  and  place — a  fresh 
realization  of  how  very  much  worth 
while  were  the  things  of  this  world  and 
time;  and  many  classes  of  people  in 
several  countries  plunged  into  enjoy- 
ment in  a  somewhat  headlong 
fashion.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
more  spiritual  instincts  of  man  began 
to  triumph;  and  a  new  conception  of 
the  other  world  took  the  place  of  this 
old  heaven  in  which  one  laid  up  treas- 
ure. This  other  world  was  a  spiritual 
world  as  opposed  to  a  physical  and 
material  world.  It  was  a  form  of  liv- 
ing rather  than  a  place  and  a  time;  be- 
ginning not  after  this  present  body 
was  dead,  but  beginning  now;  existing 
parallel  with  physical  existence  and 
capable  of  being  inhabited  as  much  of 
the  time  as  our  spiritual  energy  en- 
ables us  to  aspire  to  it. 

This  word  "spiritual"  is  used  with 
somewhat  irritating  ease  and  fre- 
quency; sometimes  we  almost  wish 
that  we  did  not  have  to  use  it  at  all,  it 
is  so  vague,  so  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  what  we  mean  by  it  and  where 
to  divide  it  off  from  other  experiences. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  to  do  without  it. 

One  of  the  criteria  of  the  spiritual, 
as  suggested  by  the  present  passage,  is 
that  of  the  permanence  of  the  posses- 
sions belonging  to  the  spiritual  world. 
They  are  things  which,  after  we  have 
acquired  them,  no  man  can  take  from 
us.  And  one  other  test  of  them  is 
sometimes  very  useful:  Spiritual 
goods  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  they  can  be  shared  without 
loss.  They  are  things  that  you  can 
enjoy  the  more  acutely  as  you  share 
them  with  other  people.  These  are 
the  things  that  we  are  exhorted  here  to 
put  stress  on,  to  aim  at;  and  the  ac- 
quiring of  these  things  is  the  modern 
conception  of  laying  up  treasure  in 
heaven. 

But  what  are  they  to  you  in 
connection  with   these  four  years  in 
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college?  Outsiders  probably  if  asked 
to  enumerate  in  order  the  various 
values  that  college  added  to  life 
would  begin  with  knowledge;  and  it 
is  true  that  the  acquiring  of  knowl- 
edge is  an  important  foundation  for 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  here  with 
your  personality.  It  is  important 
to  know,  it  is  important  to  know  ac- 
curately, it  is  important  to  know  main- 
things  ;  it  is  important  to  have  the  habit 
of  ^knowing  as  opposed  to  the  habit  of 
merely  believing,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  shirk  facts.  But  mere  accumula- 
tion of  information,  as  doubtless  many 
of  you  have  found  out  in  the  first  week, 
is  very  far  from  all  that  is  involved 
in  your  undertaking. 

More  important  than  knowledge  is 
intelligence:  the  power  to  use  knowl- 
edge so  as  to  see  the  meanings  of 
things,  their  relationships  to  one 
another,  their  significance  for  the 
world  at  large  and  for  the  individual. 
This  use  of  your  intelligence  you  will 
find  to  be  not  merely  an  interesting 
thing  and  a  valuable  thing,  but  a 
matter  of  duty;  because  the  older  you 
grow  the  more  you  will  see  that  the  evil 
done  between  man  and  man  and  to 
society  as  a  whole  comes  generally 
from  lack  of  exercise  of  the  intelli- 
gence, comes  because  men  do  not  keep 
their  eyes  open  to  relationships  and 
significances  in  human  affairs. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  ac- 
quiring a  sensitiveness  which  makes 
for  the  enlargement  and  enrichment  of 
your  personality;  a  sensitiveness  to 
beauty  in  nature  and  in  art;  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  all  the  fine  and  subtle 
things  as  well  as  to  the  magnificent 
and  splendid  things  in  life;  a  refining 
of  your  perceptions  so  that  you  hear 
the  undertones  and  get  all  the  deli- 
cate things,  as  well  as  being  capable  of 
being  moved  by  the  tremendous 
things.  This  is  a  fine  art,  this  de- 
velopment of  sensitiveness;  but  it  is 
menaced  by  the  continual  temptation 
to  seek  greater  and  greater  and  more 


and  more  violent  shocks  to  the  sensibil- 
ities because  of  the  thrill  of  that  kind 
of  sensation.  You  will  find  that  con- 
stant indulgence  in  violent  sensation 
kills  out  completely  the  perception  of 
the  finer  and  more  delicate  things;  and 
finally  it  even  kills  the  power  to  ap- 
preciate violent  sensation  because  the 
shocks  have  to  get  increasingly  more 
violent  by  almost  geometrical  pro- 
gression, till  the  normal  human  or- 
ganism is  no  longer  capable  of  getting 
satisfaction  in  that  direction.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  dwell  so 
much  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  that 
one  cultivates  a  kind  of  timidity  and 
is  not  open  to  the  larger  and  more  vio- 
lent experiences  at  all.  The  whole 
question  is  one  demanding  a  great  deal 
of  personal  tact  in  the  handling  of  your 
own  equipment  so  as  to  enlarge  your 
range  of  appreciation  as  much  as 
possible. 

But  it  is  not  sensitiveness  merely  to 
beauty  that  is  involved;  it  is  also  sen- 
sitiveness to  moral  issues — beauty,  if 
you  like,  of  character;  because  the 
spectacle  of  human  nature  in  all  its 
range  is  quite  as  interesting  as  any 
subject  in  what  is  commonly  called 
art.  And  it  is  not  possible  to  ap- 
preciate the  spectacle  of  human  life 
and  the  extraordinary  variety  of  hu- 
man actions  unless  one  keeps  oneself 
constantly  in  good  moral  tone.  From 
this  point  of  view,  morality  involves 
the  adjustment  and  development  of 
one's  personality  for  certain  perma- 
nent satisfactions,  the  cultivation  of  a 
certain  refinement  which,  in  other 
more  strictly  "moral"  issues,  are  of 
vast  importance. 

Behind  and  above  that  and  all  of 
those  things,  comes  the  cultivation  of 
a  permanent  attitude  to  life  and  the 
universe  as  a  wrhole;  the  development 
— supposed  to  be  so  rare  today — of  an 
attitude  of  reverence  toward  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  power  of  being  so  impressed 
by  its  majesty  and  vastness  that  one 
comes  to  realize  the  smallness  of  one- 
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self  and  to  develop  the  virtue  of  humil- 
ity. This  is  the  thing  that  the  Old 
Testament  is  constantly  insisting  on 
as  "the  fear  of  the  Lord" — which  is 
the  end  as  well  as  the  beginning  of 
wisdom. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
you  have  to  occupy  yourselves  with  if 
you  use  your  four  years  well.  And  it 
may  already  have  struck  you  that  you 
cannot  develop  these  things  in  a 
vacuum.  You  are  not  living  here  as 
individuals  completely  apart,  entering 
life  only  through  books  and  pictures. 
You  are  constantly  in  contact  with 
other  people.  You  are  living  in  the 
world.  And  none  of  these  things  can 
be  developed  if  you  ignore  society  and 
social  relations.  You  will  come  to 
find  by  and  by  that  the  task  of  devel- 
oping and  cultivating  in  yourselves 
the  values  just  enumerated  will  be 
bound  up  with  the  task  of  cultivating 
the  corresponding  values  in  the  out- 
side world.  It  matters  to  you  for 
your  own  development,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  that  the  world  at  large  become 
less  ignorant,  that  humanity  grow  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  that  your 
surroundings  become  more  beautiful, 
that  society  become  more  just  and 
more  merciful,  that  all  men  come  to  a 
truer  realization  of  the  purposes  of 
God  and  the  meaning  of  the  universe. 

You  may  ask  if  what  has  been  said 
and  what  has  been  quoted  from  the 
New  Testament  about  individual  val- 
ues is  true  also  of  values  in  the  world. 
Have  they  that  permanence?  Does 
society,  having  acquired  these  qual- 
ities, or  any  one  of  them,  have  them 
forever  in  the  sense  that  they  are  per- 
manent in  the  human  individual  as  long 
as  he  lives?  It  is  hard  to  answer  that 
question.  If  one  looks  around,  one  sees 
the  efforts  of  generations,  even  of  cen- 
turies, in  this  country  and  that,  to  build 
Up  knowledge  and  intelligence  and  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  apparently  destroyed 
sometimes  within  a  few  weeks.     Can 


these  spiritual  values  in  society  be  more 
precarious  and  less  permanent  than  in 
the  individual  ?  The  whole  issue  is  very 
difficult,  and  I  cannot  go  into  it  now. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  constant 
tendency  to  look  upon  moments  in 
public  life  not  in  relation  to  great 
stretches  of  history  but  as  episodes  in 
themselves.  If  one  does  that,  one  is 
bound  to  come  to  despair.  Progress 
in  the  world  at  large  (much  disputed 
as  a  fact  by  philosophers)  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  is  a  matter  of  faith 
rather  than  of  demonstration.  As  yet, 
we  have  no  historical  telescope  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  show  us  the  march 
of  human  history  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
draw  inferences  from  the  past  suffi- 
ciently valid.  The  idea  that  the 
whole  "creation  moves  to  one  far-off 
divine  event"  probably  will  always 
have  to  be  in  large  part  a  matter  of 
faith.  But  our  belief  that  social  prog- 
ress does  harmonize  with  individual 
experience,  however  weak  or  strong  it 
may  be,  does  not  affect  the  question  of 
our  individual  duty  as  laid  down  in  the 
chapter  that  I  read  to  you.  For  our- 
selves, the  duty  of  seeking  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God — those  things  laid  up 
in  heaven  in  the  sense  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken — is  clear  before  us;  and  it 
is  inconceivable  that  there  should  be 
a  duty  laid  upon  human  beings  as  in- 
dividuals, and  an  inconsistent  or  con- 
trary rule  for  one's  actions  in  connec- 
tion with  society  at  large. 

Whenever  we  find  ourselves  per- 
plexed and  doubtful  about  society,  we 
find  ourselves  thinking  of  mankind  as 
marching  forward — marching,  un- 
doubtedly, with  many  halts  and  some 
reverses;  but  we  are  not,  I  think,  in 
effect,  ever  long  convinced  either  that 
that  march  is  a  retreat  or  that  those 
halts  are  permanent.  This  is,  if  un- 
provable, at  least  valuable  as  showing 
us  in  some  measure  what  we  have  to 
do  for  ourselves. 
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Harlwell  Wyse  Priest  '24 

TSlpvember  tJMiSts 

KDven  in  the  days  before  there  was  a  Tryon  Gallery  or  a  remodeled  Hilly  er,  there  were  "Art 
Majors"  at  Smith  College;  and  Hartwell  Wyse  1924  took  all  the  courses  then  available.  She 
came  back  in  1925  as  an  assistant  in  the  Department,  and  in  that  winter  made  her  first  essay  on 
copper — a  little  dry  point  of  birches  against  a  misty  landscape.  The  following  year  she  studied  in 
the  Paris  studios  of  Andre  VHote,  a  well-known  French  modernist.  In  1927  she  married,  and 
now  has  two  children.  Her  dry  points  and  etchings  have  been  shown  at  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Etchers  in  New  York,  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  and  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers,  and,  last  year,  at  a  one-man  show  at  the  Print  Corner, 
Hingham  Center.  Mrs.  Priest,  indeed,  claims  that  she  owes  much  of  her  recognition  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Whitmore,  formerly  of  our  A  rt  Department  and  now  director  of  the  Print  Corner.  Mrs. 
Whitmore  does  not  agree.  She  says  of  her:  "  She  grew  up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  where 
white  birches  overhang  the  shimmering  waters  and  she  supplements  this  intimate  association  with 
a  portrait  painter's  swift  discernment.  She  thinks  unconsciously  in  terms  of  copper  and 
needle."     November  Mists  is  the  property  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington. 
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Dorothy  Kenyon  1908 


RECOVERING  from  the  shock  of  a 
»  visit  to  certain  scenes  of  my 
childhood  in  the  company  of  other 
ghosts  who,  like  myself,  had  once  been 
young  and  now,  alas,  were  older  (tech- 
nically known  as  a  "Reunion"),  I 
found  myself  filled  with  a  passion  to 
explore  the  meaning  of  that  much 
abused  word  "progress"  and  to  exam- 
ine, not  only  what  had  happened  to 
my  classmates  and  myself,  but  also 
what  was  happening  to  women  as  a 
whole  these  days,  more  particularly  to 
those  in  the  professions.  Vague  rec- 
ollections stirred  within  me  of  a  for- 
mer golden  age,  and  I  fell  to  wondering 
whether  that  golden  age  were  not  per- 
haps being  repeated  in  our  lifetime, 
and,  if  so,  whether  Sophia  Smith  might 
not  have  assisted  at  its  birth.  Back  I 
went,  seven  hundred  years,  before  I 
found,  in  the  field  of  my  own  particu- 
lar profession,  what  I  was  looking  for. 
Seven  hundred  years  ago  there  was 
a  great  university.  Scholars  from 
many  lands  flocked  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
its  famous  law  professors.  These 
scholars  included  men  and  women; 
women  were  found  among  the  law  pro- 
fessors. One  of  them,  exceptionally 
pretty,  is  reported  to  have  lectured 
from  behind  a  curtain,  for  reasons  as 
to  which  history  is  silent.  Is  this  just 
a  daydream  of  mine?  No,  it  is  as  real 
as  history  can  make  it.  The  scene  is 
Bologna,  Italy;  the  time,  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

*  In  her  discussion  of  Smith  women  whose  profession 
is  the  law,  Miss  Kenyon  omits  mention  of  herself. 
Since  1919  she  has  practiced  law  in  New  York  and  is  a 
member  of  Straus  and  Kenyon,  counselors  at  law.  Al- 
though she  calls  herself  a  "general  practitioner,"  her 
deep  concern  for  the  status  of  women  before  the  law  and 
also  her  marked  sociological  interest  are  mirrored  in  the 
character  of  her  practice  and  the  offices  she  has  held. 
She  is,  for  instance,  on  the  board  of  the  Consumers'  Co- 
operative Services,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Legal  Status  of  Women  of  the  N.  Y.  State  League 
of  Women  Voters.  Miss  Kenyon  is  treasurer  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club.     Editor's  Note. 


I  jump  a  century  or  two.  This 
time  I  find  a  courtroom,  an  old  man 
claiming  his  pound  of  flesh,  a  spirited 
opponent  facing  him.  We  all  know 
who  won  that  lawsuit.  It  was  not 
Shylock.  The  scene  is  still  Italy;  the 
time,  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

I  take  a  long  leap  now,  covering 
many  centuries.  My  researches  show 
another  courtroom,  another  woman, 
this  time  a  humble  suppliant  plead- 
ing her  constitutional  right  to  do  what 
Portia  did,  namely,  practice  law.  She 
quotes  the  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  designed  to  free  the 
slaves.  But  they  do  not  free  her  from 
her  disabilities.  The  oracle  speaks 
and  crushes  her: 

We  regard  law  as  a  pursuit  entirely  un- 
suited  to  her  sex. 

When  and  where  could  such  things 
happen?  Here,  in  the  United  States; 
in  the  midst  of  the  19th  century.  If 
this  be  "progress,"  make  the  most  of 
it. 

But,  fortunately,  my  story  does  not 
end  here.  In  fact  it  is  just  beginning. 
For  that  woman  is  symptomatic  of 
profound  changes  that  were  already 
under  way.  The  old  order  was  crack- 
ing; the  Industrial  Revolution,  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  devices 
into  the  kitchen,  the  advent  of  a  few 
adventurous  spirits  among  women,  all 
played  their  part. 

And  so  it  happens  that  we  arrive  at 
the  20th  century.  The  Editor  of  the 
Alumnae  Quarterly  of  Smith  College 
has  asked  me  to  study  the  progress  of 
the  graduates  of  another  great  univer- 
sity, not  Bologna  this  time  but  Smith, 
in  the  field  of  law.  She  tells  me  that 
she  knows  of  only  28  lawyers  among 
our  thousands  of  graduates.  That 
must  be  many  less  than  the  actual 
number  of  us.     Nevertheless  it  will  be 
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interesting  to  see  whal  these  twenty- 
eight  are  doing.  Will  I  write  and  ask 
them  about  themselves  and  about 
their  opinion  of  law  as  a  career   for 

women? 

I  undertake  the  job  with  alacrity. 
Are  we  13th  century  now  or  are  we  still 
in  the  19th?  I  want  to  find  out  for 
myself.  My  most  seductive  letter, 
however,  fails  to  pull  replies  out  of 
more  than  15  of  them.  If  the  others 
go  unsung  it  is  not  my  fault.  It  is 
probable  that  the  silent  ones  are  silent 
because  they  have  retired  from  active 
practice  and  therefore  feel  they  no 
longer  belong.  This  is  true  of  at  least 
three  of  them.  One  is  a  retired  bank 
director;  another,  the  mother  of  four 
children,  recently  described  herself  as 
"an  attorney  at  law  some';  and  the 
third  admits  that  since  the  birth  of  her 
child   she   has   "neglected   the   law." 

The  total  number  is  certainly  small. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  because  of  our 
proximity  to  the  19th,  rather  than  to 
the  13th,  century. 

But  although  it  is  a  small  group, 
nevertheless  it  is  scattered  pretty 
widely,  both  as  to  age  and  locality. 
The  oldest  (Lucy  McCloud)  is  from 
the  class  of  1885,  the  youngest  (Lorna 
Macdonnell)  is  only  two  years  out  of 
college.  Most  of  them  belong  in  the 
period  since  1914.  They  have  been 
getting  more  numerous  of  late.  The 
greatest  aggregation  is  in  New  York 
City.  There  are  nine  there,  three  in 
Washington,  three  in  Boston,  two  in 
Chicago,  and  the  rest  are  scattered  one 
apiece  in  California,  Colorado,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, and  Northampton,  where 
lives  Lucy  McCloud,  "the  only  woman 
lawyer  in  the  county." 

Some  of  these  women  hold  public 
office.  Our  Northampton  friend  is 
Assistant  Registrar  of  Deeds,  a  posi- 
tion that  she  has  held  since  1905.  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  we  have  an  Assist- 
ant United  States  District  Attorney, 
Rebekah    (Scandrett)    Greathouse    '15. 


She  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  admitted  to  the 
Men's  Bar  Association 
of  that  district  and  has 
been  in  Washington 
for  seven  years,  during 
which  time  she  has 
tried  cases  covering 
such  diverse  topics  as 
prohibition,  naturali- 
zation, and  food  and 
drugs  laws.  In  her 
spare  time  she  teaches 
law.  We  also  boast  a 
(  hief  of  the  Section  of 
Indices  of  the  Library 
Department  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission,  Suzane 
Edson  '07.  She  tells 
me  that  she  is  qualified 
as  a  Rate  Examiner  for 
the  Commission  but  it 
is  not  yet  customary  to 
appoint  women  to  that 
position.  In  Connec- 
ticut we  have  Mary 
P.  Lewis  '95,  a  Judge  of 
Probate  who  was  Clerk 
of  the  Court  for  several 
years.  A  friend  writes 
that  at  the  election  she 
got  "all  the  votes 
but  nine  for  probate 
judge  in  her  dis- 
trict"— a  pretty  clean 
sweep. 

Of  the  others,  two 
are  professors  of  eco- 
nomics and  law;  one, 
Ruth  Eiseman  '26, 
does  research  work  in 
international  law;  one, 
Ruth  Abbott  McElroy 
'26,  is  secretary  to  a 
member  of  a  State 
Board  of  Law  Exam- 
iners; one,  Lorna  Mac- 
donnell, is  a  law  stu- 
dent; and  the  others 
are  practicing  lawyers. 


Harris  A  Swing 

Suzane  Edson  '07 


Bachrarh 

Dorothy  Ken  yon  '08 


Harris  &  Euing 

Rebekah  S.  Great- 
house  '15 


Hoffman 

Lucy  McCloud  '85 


Bachrach 

Margaret  Spahr  '14 
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Of  the  practicing  lawyers,  two  work 
in  their  fathers'  law  offices,  while  the 
careers  of  two  others  have  been  some- 
what interfered  with  by  the  claims  of 
husbands  and  children.  One  of  these 
latter,  Eunice  Blauvelt  Topliffe  '22, 
writes  that  she  is  "very  rusty  but  ex- 
pects to  enjoy  professional  work 
again.  Dishes,  etc.,  seem  rather  dull 
in  comparison."  And  the  other  wife, 
Dorothy  McCormick  Powell  '15, writes 
that  she  and  her  husband  practice 
together — she  part-time. 

Another  one  of  our  practicing  law- 
yers, Elizabeth  Smart  '10,  takes  care 
of  her  mother  and  is  "in  politics." 

What  sort  of  law  work  do  they  do? 
Our  District  Attorney  is  a  trial  law- 
yer. So  are  about  eight  others  of 
them,  although  with  most  it  is  inciden- 
tal to  other  forms  of  practice.  Three 
of  them  specialize  in  probate  and 
title  work.  One  professor,  Margaret 
Spahr  '14,  teaches  constitutional  law, 
the  elements  of  private  law,  criminal 
and  civil  procedure,  crimes,  torts,  con- 
tracts, decedents'  estates,  and  domes- 
tic relations — a  large  order  even  to  the 
initiate! 

Have  any  of  them  attained  distinc- 
tion? It  is  hard  to  judge  solely  on  the 
basis  of  letters  from  the  individuals 
concerned.  But  I  detect  in  all  of 
them  a  becoming  modesty,  deepening 
even  into  profound  humility.  Per- 
haps this  is  not  altogether  their  fault. 
As  Suzane  Edson  says,  it  is  "an  uphill 
road.  Marked  ability  and  good  stay- 
ing powers  are  requisite."  According 
to  Rebekah  Greathouse,  "It  is  still 
much  harder  for  a  woman  to  get 
clients  than  a  man.  Only  four  or  five 
(out  of  the  hundreds  admitted  to 
the  bar)  actually  support  themselves 
by  general  practice."  Clare  (Davis) 
Parker  '27  says  it  is  "  the  very  hardest 
thing  for  a  girl  to  do."  Our  law  pro- 
fessor has  covered  herself  with  honors 

"the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Columbia  Law 
Review  and  the  first  woman  to  grad- 
uate   from    Columbia    Law    School." 


But  in  the  field  of  practice,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  classroom,  most 
of  us  are  not  yet  prepared  to  brag. 

Yet  there  is  a  distinct  note  of  hope 
manifest  everywhere.  The  very  fact 
that  these  women  went  in  for  it  and 
have  stuck  is  something  to  brag  about. 
Nor  are  any  of  them  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged. Miss  Smart,  practicing  in 
a  rural  community,  reports  "A  real 
opening  for  the  woman  lawyer  in  the 
country."  She  expected  prejudice 
and  was  surprised  to  find  "so  little  of 
it."  People  have  said  to  her  that  they 
distrusted  lawyers  but  "thought  a 
woman  lawyer  would  be  honest." 
"Women  have  more  confidence  in  an- 
other woman."  Our  Virginia  lawyer, 
Mrs.  Powell,  writes,  "Whoever  puts 
out  the  best  work  gets  the  business." 
Miss  McCloud,  our  Massachusetts 
lawyer,  is  even  more  hopeful:  "The 
position  of  women  in  the  field  is  still  to 
be  established.  I  know,  however,  of 
no  woman  lawyer  who  has  failed." 
And  our  California  law  student,  Miss 
Macdonnell,  announces,  "women  law- 
yers are  an  accepted  thing  out  here." 
There  speaks  the  rising  generation ! 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this?  Has  the  golden  age  re- 
turned and  have  Smith  women  had 
any  part  in  it?  I  believe  they  have. 
Smith  College  was  incorporated  in 
1871.  It  was  just  two  years  earlier 
that  a  woman  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
Thus  law  and  higher  education  for 
women  got  their  start  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time.  They  have 
both  come  a  long  way  since  those 
early  days  of  adventurous  thinking  in 
behalf  of  "intelligent  gentlewomen." 
Women  have  had  to  educate  them- 
selves and  to  carve  careers  for  them- 
selves from  the  ground  up;  harder 
still,  they  have  had  to  educate  those 
around  them  to  the  full  beauty  and 
significance  of  female  education  and 
female  careers.  That  task  is  not  fin- 
ished. Never  shall  I  forget  the  bril- 
liant president  of  Harvard  University 
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who  spoke  al  my  graduation  in  these 
flattering  terms,  "Higher  education 
for  women  has  proved  that  they  make 
excellent  assistants  to  men."  Har- 
vard, due  perhaps  to  this  Eliot  tradi- 
tion, still  stubbornly  resists  the  on- 
slaught of  the  "excellent  assistants." 
Its  law  school,  almost  alone  among  the 
law  schools  of  the  country,  refuses  to 
admit  women.  God  (and  the  Cabots 
and  the  Lowells)  forbid.  At  that 
point  the  rising  tide  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  women  has  been  triumphantly 
beaten  back. 

So,  although  we  have  made  great 
strides  since  1869,  there  are  still  dis- 
tinct gaps  in  the  upper  reaches.  Law, 
the  most  conservative  of  the  profes- 
sions, is  probably  the  last  refuge  of  the 
male.  That  women  can  now  go  to  all 
the  great  law  schools  except  Harvard 
is  an  achievement.  It  was  not  true 
even  in  my  day,  my  legal  education 
being  inferior  to  that  of  my  two 
brothers.  Nowadays  it  could  be  just 
as  good  (Harvard,  forgive  me!).  So 
much  the  women's  colleges,  and 
higher  education  for  women  generally, 
have  accomplished.  It  is  we,  the  28 
or  more  Smith  College  lawyers,  and 
others  like  us,  more  and  more  of  us 
beating  every  year  on  the  doors  of 
these  professional  schools,  that  have 
forced  them  finally  to  open  to  us. 
And  when  I  contemplate  Harvard 
Law  School  alone  in  its  glory,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  king  called  Canute. 

Just  as  the  battle  is  being  won  in  the 
law  schools,  so  it  is  being  won,  but 
more  slowly,  in  the  field  of  profes- 
sional practice.  A  certain  famous  bar 
association,  boasting  one  of  the  best 
law  libraries  in  the  country  and  includ- 
ing among  its  membership  the  intel- 
lectual aristocracy  of  the  bar  of  a 
great  city,  still  refuses  to  admit 
women  to  its  membership.  Not  par- 
ticular women,  mind  you,  but  just 
women.  However,  it  does  not  alto- 
gether forget  them.  It  allows  them 
the  use  of  its  famous  library  one  day  a 
year.     Men  members  may  of  course 


use  it  365  days  a  year.  Perhaps  this 
great  bar  association  believes  that  the 
velocity  of  thought  of  the  female  is  365 
times  that  of  the  male! 

Yet,  symptomatic  of  the  change, 
even  this  great  institution  is  shaken. 
At  a  recent  meeting  where  the  ques- 
tion of  admission  of  women  was  bit- 
terly contested,  the  principal  argu- 
ments against  them  finally  simmered 
down  to  a  question  of  "toilet  facili- 
ties." Something  a  la  Helena  Ruben- 
stein  or  Elizabeth  Arden  was  clearly 
needed,  said  these  desperate  gallants, 
and  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  such 
expenditures.  So,  regretfully  they  vot- 
ed to  keep  us  out. 

But  times  have  a  way  of  becoming 
ripe  and  we  cannot  be  kept  out  either 
of  bar  associations  or  of  the  higher 
reaches  of  our  profession  indefinitely. 
There  are  28  or  more  of  us  from  Smith 
and  more  from  other  colleges.  We 
are  pressing  forward  everywhere  in  all 
walks  of  life;  the  medievalism  of  the 
19th  century  is  dying,  if  not  dead,  and 
Bologna  and  the  13th  century  are 
coming  back  in  glory. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  all  this 
that  law  is  a  profession  in  which  many 
women  are  likely  ever  to  participate. 
Most  women  will  probably,  as  always, 
prefer  the  absorbing  profession  of  wife 
and  mother.  But  a  handful,  as  al- 
ways, will  have  a  taste  and  a  talent  for 
law.  And  to  that  handful  it  is  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  bar- 
riers, that  they  should  be  free  to 
participate  in  the  life  of  their  profes- 
sion as  freely  as  anybody,  and  to  make 
of  themselves  and  their  talents  as 
much  as  anybody  possessing  such 
talents  could  make  of  them.  If  such  a 
revolution  has  been  going  on  in  our 
midst  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming 
successful,  as  I  truly  believe,  then  a 
certain  woman  of  imagination  named 
Sophia  Smith  is  as  much  responsible 
for  it  as  anybody  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  most.  She  has  brought 
Bologna  and  the  golden  age  to  Nor- 
thampton.    All  honor  to  Sophia! 


Smith  College  and  the  Cambridge  School 

of  ^Architedture  and  landscape 

^Architedlure^ 

LOUISE  LELAND  1923 
tAssiHant  to  the  T>ire&or  of  the  School 


ONE  of  the  figures  in  the  mural 
painting  in  the  Smith  College 
booth  at  A  Century  of  Progress  which 
portrays  the  multitudinous  activities 
of  the  College  is  the  figure  of  a  stu- 
dent bending  over  a  drafting  board,  in- 
tent on  some  architectural  or  land- 
scape problem. 

These  are  comparatively  new  sub- 
jects in  college  curricula,  though 
women  already  have  had  marked 
success  in  the  two  professions  and 
have  proved  themselves  fitted  to  de- 
sign and  execute  public  and  private 
buildings,  gardens,  parks,  and  play- 
grounds. Some  time  ago  Smith  de- 
veloped introductory  courses  in  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  architecture  * 
to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
gain  appreciation  of  these  two  fields. 
Beginning  this  next  June  the  College 
will  confer  the  entirely  professional 
degrees  of  Master  in  Architecture  and 
Master  in  Landscape  Architecture  to 
graduates  of  any  accredited  college 
or  university  who  complete  the  re- 
quired graduate  work  in  their  chosen 
profession  at  the  Cambridge  School  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Affiliated  graduate  professional 
school — what  an  imposing  title  and 
what  promise  for  the  expansion  of 
Smith's  broad  and  forward-looking 
educational  policies!  The  Cambridge 
School  was  begun  in  1915  when  four 
women  found  drafting  space  in  the 
office  of  Henry  A.  Frost  and  Bremer 
VY.  Pond  in  Harvard  Square.  The 
number  of  applicants  for  instruction 
increased  so  persistently  that  a  school 

*  See  "Art  at  Smith  College,"  page  1. 


was  founded  as  an  answer  to  the  de- 
mand for  professional  instruction. 

Thorough  training  in  design  and 
construction  with  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  mathematics  and  physics, 
the  history  of  the  two  professions,  a 
detailed  investigation  of  architec- 
tural and  plant  materials,  and  con- 
stant practice  in  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing  were  not  discour- 
aging to  these  first  students ;  and  as  the 
School  grew  and  sent  more  graduates 
into  the  professions,  educators  and 
practitioners  approved  of  its  work,  gave 
their  advice,  and  served  on  its  staff. 

Now  the  School  has  a  usual  registra- 
tion of  from  fifty  to  sixty  students, 
has  had  students  from  39  states, 
England,  France,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Honolulu,  and  has  received  stu- 
dents from  40  colleges  and  universities. 
It  has  established  a  Summer  School 
in  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  where 
the  students  study  plant  materials 
and  garden  design  at  the  height  of 
the  season  and  complete  a  required 
term  in  their  training.  Sketching 
and  study  trips  are  conducted  period- 
ically to  England  and  the  Continent 
to  give  further  opportunity  for  study, 
and  there  are  yearly  trips  to  Long 
Island,  Philadelphia,  and  other  ac- 
cessible centers. 

Of  special  note  at  this  time  when  its 
affiliation  with  Smith  is  announced 
is  the  fact  that  72%  of  the  total 
number  of  students  registered  in  the 
School  have  been  college  graduates  or 
have  had  partial  college  training,  and 
that  the  number  of  Smith  students 
registered  is  greater  than  from  any 
other  college.     According  to  the  sur- 
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\r\  of  1932,  83<  j  of  the  School's 
graduates  continued  in  professional 
work,    34^5    (,t    these    were   already 

established  in  independent  practice 
or  as  partners  or  associates  in  estab- 
lished offices,  39*  j  were  draftswomen, 
and  \0CC  were  in  other  work  for  which 
their  training  had  fitted  them,  such 
as  educational  work,  lecturing,  or 
editorial  work.  Of  the  married  grad- 
uates, 60%  were  active  professionally! 

The  School  continues  to  admit 
students  who  have  not  received  col- 
lege training  when  in  the  opinion 
of  the  faculty  they  have  otherwise 
fitted  themselves  for  professional 
study.  To  these  students  the  "Cer- 
tificate in  Architecture"  and  the 
"Certificate  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture" are  awarded.  The  degrees  and 
certificates  represent  the  completion 
of  identical  standards  of  work. 

The  two  curricula  are  under  one 
faculty,  including  both  architects  and 
landscape  architects.  During  three 
years  and  one  summer  term  the  stu- 
dents are  trained  in  the  practice  of 
architecture,  particularly  in  housing  in 
general,  or  in  landscape  architecture, 
particularly  in  garden  and  estate  design 
and  in  the  design  of  communities. 

The  most  outstanding  thing  about 
the  training  offered  in  this  first  and 
only  women's  professional  school  in 
architecture  and  landscape  architec- 
ture is  that  the  students  are  taught  to 
appreciate  the  problems  and  require- 
ments of  both  professions  while  spe- 
cializing in  their  chosen  field,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  working  wTith  a  com- 
bined faculty,  sharing  their  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  experience  for 
the  benefit  of  the  students  who  will 
meet  like  problems  in  practice. 

Because  the  School  is  small  and  in- 
struction in  these  professions  requires 
frequent  individual  criticisms  from 
instructors,  each  student's  work  is 
closely  watched  and  she  is  advanced 
as  soon  as  she  proves  her  knowledge 
of  a  subject  to  be  adequate. 

When  the  required  courses  of  either 


curriculum  have  been  completed,*  a 
thesis  is  presented.  A  program  is 
written  by  each  candidate  for  the 
degree  or  the  certificate  and  presented 
with  sketch  plans  to  the  faculty  for 
criticism.  Critics  in  design,  construc- 
tion, and  presentation  are  appointed 
who  supervise  the  student's  work  at 
intervals.  After  about  four  months, 
a  student  presents  working  drawings 
for  an  architectural  or  landscape 
problem,  renders  sheets  of  plans  and 
elevations,  several  sheets  of  construc- 
tion details,  mathematical  calcula- 
tions or  specifications,  and  sketches 
of  a  type  which  would  illustrate  im- 
portant features  to  a  client.  The 
thesis,  its  solution  and  presentation, 
must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the 
student  and  is  the  test  which  proves 
whether  her  training  is  complete. 

Smith  College  recognized  the  cultu- 
ral advantages  in  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge as  it  did  the  results  that  are 
developing  from  a  sound  educational 
experiment  which  prepares  women 
for  the  professions  of  architecture  or 
landscape  architecture,  requiring  a 
high  standard  of  preparation  for  ad- 
mission and  an  equally  high  standard 
of  professional  training  from  all  its 
students.  The  College  again  shows 
its  broad  educational  policy  in  grant- 
ing degrees  to  graduates  of  the  School 
who  have  B.A.  degrees  from  any 
accredited  institution.  Smith  is  the 
first  women's  college  to  awrard  a  de- 
gree in  the  two  professions,  and  the 
Master's  degree  is  the  highest  given 
in  this  country  in  these  professions. 

It  is  the  School's  great  good  fortune 
to  have  President  Neilson  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Ford  as  members  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees  and  to  have  had 
the  good  advice  of  President  Neilson 
for  many  years  when  he  served  on  its 
Educational  Council. 

In  June  1934  some  forty  architects 
and  landscape  architects  will  receive 
Masters'  degrees  in  Northampton  from 
Smith  College;  and  of  these,  14  will 
be  Smith  graduates. 


Stepping  ^Ahead  from  the 
<JVLauv^>  "Decade^ 

UJoe  ^Business  and  ^Professional  Women  fall  the  %oll 

ELIZABETH  SCHLOSSER  COUSINS  1913 


IN  the  beginning,  as  everybody 
knows,  woman  was  cast  as  an  en- 
couraging onlooker  at  life.  One  of 
her  first  recorded  acts  was  to  turn  her 
role  into  that  of  an  active  participant. 
She  has  been  playing  that  role  ever 
since,  through  many  ups  and  downs, 
with  actually  enough  success,  in  our 
time,  to  make  her  estimate  important 
to  anyone  wishing  to  form  a  judgment 
of  our  present  civilization,  because  by 
now  there  are  few  parts  of  that  civiliza- 
tion with  which  woman  is  not  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned. 

One  phase  of  her  participation  is 
her  place  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional world.  The  report  of  the 
Institute  of  Occupations,  recently 
conducted1  under  the  auspices  of  the 
largest  body  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  in  the  world,  is  an 
important  human  document.  The 
foundations  for  such  a  report  have 
been  built  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  vigorous,  methodical  growth  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs.  The 
Federation,  in  line  with  its  long-range 
surveys  of  vocational  opportunities, 
organized  the  Institute,  as  an  emer- 
gency program,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  current  facts  about  the 
status  of  opportunity  in  the  various 
fields  open  to  women. 

Not  everybody  knows  what  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women  is,  and  how  it 
came  to  be.  The  Federation  was 
organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1919,  with 
200  delegates  present.  It  now  has 
60,000    members,    grouped    in   more 

»July  10-11,  1933.  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago: 
attendance  about  2000.  The  Institute  was  arranged 
by  Frances  Cummings,  Smith  College  1900,  Educa- 
tional Secretary  of  the  Federation. 


than  1300  clubs  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Alaska.  It  maintains  national  head- 
quarters at  1819  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  and  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine,  the  Independent  Woman. 
Its  first  important  research  project 
was  a  survey,  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  dis- 
closed striking  facts  about  women's 
occupational  status,  listing  the  voca- 
tions in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  success;  showing  how 
numerous  the  women  are  who  are 
handicapped  by  the  support  of  de- 
pendents; indicating  the  range  of 
salaries  possible  to  women  of  grade 
school,  of  secondary  school,  of  college, 
and  graduate  school  education;  and 
estimating  the  age  at  which  a  woman's 
earning  capacity  begins  to  decline. 
The  results  of  the  survey  have  been 
published2  by  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan in  collaboration  with  the  Feder- 
ation; these  volumes  represent  the 
first  nation-wide  survey  in  this  field. 
The  other  activities  of  the  Federa- 
tion have  been  of  the  same  practical 
sort,  undertaken  with  knowledge  of 
present  conditions  and  a  view  to 
future  betterment.  The  Federation 
took  the  first  step  toward  raising 
educational  standards  in  business 
when  it  adopted  its  slogan,  "At  Least 
a  High  School  Fducation  for  Every 
Business  Girl."  About  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  has  been  expended 
through  more  than  700  local  educa- 
tional funds.  Approximately  1500 
girls    and     several    boys    owe    their 

2  learnings  of  Women  in  Business  and  the  Professions 
(Vol.  1)  by  Margaret  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  and  Grace  E. 
Manson,  Ph.D.  (The  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
1930.  $1.50;  208  Tappan  Hall,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Occupational  Interests  and  Personality  Requirements  of 
Women  in  Business  and  the  Professions  (Vol.  2)  by 
Grace  E.  Manson,  Ph.D.  (Idem,  1931,  Bl). 
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education  in  whole  or  in  part  to  these 
funds.  The  Federation  has  also  pro- 
moted public  relations  dinners,  fur- 
thering cooperation  among  all  service 
organizations.  As  a  result,  there  are 
today  many  ( Community  Service  coun- 
cils of  men  and  women  which  foster 
projects  beneficial  to  the  communities. 
(The  cooperation  of  men  and  women 
is  one  of  the  significant  features  of  the 
Federation  program.)  The  Federa- 
tion sponsored  the  first  International 
Conference  of  business  and  profes- 
sional women,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women  in  Geneva,  in  1930; 
friendly  relations  have  been  estab- 
lished with  women  in  20  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

The  work  of  the  Federation  during 
the  past  year  naturally  represents  its 
most  important  undertaking  to  date 
and  culminated  in  the  Institute  of 
Occupations  held  in  Chicago.  There 
were  thirty  fields  represented  at  the 
round  tables,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a 
clear  picture  of  the  findings  may  be 
' '  boiled  down ' '  for  the  next  Quarterly, 
and  that  in  addition  the  five  or  six 
occupations  which  seem  to  offer  high- 
est hopes  for  women  in  these  days  of 
readjustment  may  be  discussed  in 
some  detail. 

Statements  from  nearly  200  speak- 
ers formed  the  basis  for  informal  dis- 
cussion at  each  round  table.  These 
speakers  were  chosen  with  a  view  to 
making  a  picture  of  the  many  facets  of 
the  work  under  consideration,  with  a 
particular  attempt  not  to  neglect 
the  conditions  existing  in  small  towns 
and  country  districts.  They  repre- 
sented as  far  as  possible  a  cross-section 
of  positions  within  each  general  field. 
In  journalism,  for  instance,  the  small- 
town reporter,  the  metropolitan  re- 
porter, the  university  editor,  the 
society  editor,  the  feature  writer,  the 
ghost  writer,  had  each  a  particular 
contribution  to  make.     The  schedule 


of  meetings  was  arranged  so  that  any 
one  worker  could  attend  three  or  four 
of  the  discussions  allied  to  her  own 
interests:  the  secret. trial  worker,  for 
instance,  found  it  possible  to  include 
the  discussions  on  General  Office 
Positions,  Office  Management,  and 
Personnel  and  Employment  Manage- 
ment. Discussion  was  based  in  each 
case  on  themes  agreed  on  in  advance : 

Is  the  field  on  the  whole  overcrowded 
now? 

What  do  you  think  the  outlook  will  be 
when  business  conditions  are  more  normal? 

Do  you  know  of  any  branches  of  the 
general  field  which  can  absorb  more  women 
workers  now?     Later? 

Can  you  surest  any  new  and  relatively 
untried  possibilities  for  women  in  any  field? 

Another  especially  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  Institute  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  accurate  reports  from  the 
newer  fields,  Motion  Pictures,  Radio, 
and  Aviation.  Ruth  Nichols,  chair- 
man of  the  aviation  group,  based  her 
report  on  a  thorough  preliminary 
survey  of  this  newest  occupation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
activities  of  the  Federation  are  based 
on  a  careful  study  of  facts  and  needs. 
This  procedure  should  eventually 
remove  the  cause  for  the  criticism 
often  leveled  at  women's  organiza- 
tions, a  criticism  no  less  active  be- 
cause not  always  openly  expressed, 
that  women  tend  to  go  off  half- 
cocked  ;  that  they  act  on  a  set  of  ideas 
and  ideals  which  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  world  as  it  is;  that,  in  a  word,  they 
are  assuming  that  the  world  is  to  be 
a  woman's  wrorld,  just  as  men  assumed 
so  long  (and  for  us  so  uncomfortably) 
that  it  was  to  be  a  man's  world.  This 
criticism  of  a  womanish,  of  a  petticoat 
point  of  view,  expressed  nowhere 
more  clearly  perhaps  than  in  Thomas 
Beer's  "The  Mauve  Decade,"  is  a 
ghost  which  we  have  not  yet  laid. 
While  we  may  have  writhed  at  the 
implication,  we  cannot  deny  there  has 
been  justice  in  it.  I  think  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  one  of  the  best  recent 
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analyses  of  woman's  psychological  world  where  men  and  women  share 
relation  to  society  is  written  by  a  the  burdens  and  responsibilities,  and 
woman  ("The  Way  of  All  Women,"  the  delights  and  satisfactions  of  work- 
by  Esther  Harding).  The  daily  ex-  ing  to  a  common  end,  facts  must  be 
perience  of  business  and  professional  faced,  and  subjective  differences  must 
women  fits  them,  as  perhaps  no  one  be  studied  through,  if  progressive 
else  is  yet  fitted,  to  remind  us  that  in  a  understanding  is  to  prosper. 


lifter  College,  WhaU? 

KATHRYN  MCHALE,  General  T)ire£tor 
The  fir  ft  of  a  series  of  brief  articles  on  the  ^American  (Association  of  University  Women 

THIS  is  a  query  common  in  the  experience  of  all  college  women.  Membership 
in  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  offers  one  answer.  It 
gives  college  women  a  medium  through  which  to  carry  on  their  social-cultural  inter- 
ests in  out-of-school  life. 

Devoting  itself  to  the  aims  of  uniting  alumnae  of  different  institutions  for  prac- 
tical work  in  the  maintenance  of  high  cultural  standards  in  the  community,  state, 
and  nation,  the  Association  since  1882  has  developed  from  a  group  of  65  women  to 
an  organization  of  approximately  40,000  women.  It  is  represented  in  612  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  and  in  37  countries  of  the  world  in  its  affiliation  with  the 
International  Federation  of  University  Women.  Its  national  headquarters  is  in 
1634  I  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  a  building  which  was  formerly  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy. The  headquarters  of  the  International  Federation  of  University  Women  is 
in  Crosby  Hall,  London,  the  former  home  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  hospitality 
of  these  two  beautiful  buildings,  Reid  Hall  in  Paris,  and  the  clubhouses  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  is  extended  to  members  who  are  traveling. 

Membership  is  restricted  to  the  graduates  of  247  of  the  650  institutions  of  higher 
learning  open  to  women.  These  institutions  have  approved  academic  standards 
and  observe  the  principle  of  equity  in  the  recognition  of  women.  Through  its 
standardization  work,  the  influence  of  the  Association  on  behalf  of  high  standards 
in  the  collegiate  education  of  women  has  been  felt  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

The  Association  will  welcome  to  membership  the  graduates  of  Smith  College, 
which  is  one  of  the  247  approved.     Membership  can  be  general  or  branch. 

Members  of  the  Association  have  been  disciplined  in  the  field  of  organized  and 
formal  learning  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  continue  learning,  will  continue 
to  seek  new  knowledge  that  will  bring  to  them  further  understanding  of  themselves, 
their  families,  and  the  social-economic-cultural-political  institutions  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  will  apply  this  knowledge  in  practical  ways  as  their  contribution  to 
the  making  of  a  finer  civilization.  This  serious  purpose  is  carried  out  in  the  612 
branch  programs  in  a  spirit  that  is  health  giving  and  truly  recreative. 

The  A.  A.  U.  W.  demonstrates  its  practical  idealism  in  the  fellowships  that  it  has 
established  to  encourage  women  to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  work  and  schol- 
arly pursuits.  From  modest  beginnings,  when  the  first  fellowship  of  $500  was 
granted  in  1890,  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  until  the  Association  now  awards 
twelve  fellowships  annually  ranging  in  value  from  $1000  to  $2000.  The  Association 
membership  is  therefore  supporting  a  campaign  for  a  million-dollar  fund  to  endow 
25  more  fellowships  for  women. 

The  Association  publishes  a  quarterly  Journal,  subscription  to  which  is  included 
in  national  membership  dues.  The  Journal  keeps  members  posted  concerning 
Association  affairs,  and  also  carries  articles  on  current  trends  in  education  and  other 
matters  which  concern  the  educated  women  in  this  changing  modern  world. 


THE 
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7\[eedles  and  Timl 


EDITH  W.  FISHER  EX- 1901,  Manager 


NEEDLES  and  pins,  yes,  needles 
and  pins,  myriads  of  them, 
more  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  pos- 
sible as  I  had  quietly  darned  my 
stockings,  three  for  a  dollar,  and  had 
pinned  up  where  and  when  needed,  in 
the  days  before  I  became  the  Thread 
and  Xeedle  Lady. 

In  my  youth  I  had  done  my  sampler, 
and  of  course  I  knew  that  regular  sew- 
ing needles  and  darners  and  embroid- 
ery needles  existed.  I  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  common  pins  and 
safety  pins,  horse  blanket  pins,  and 
baby  pins.  But  did  I  have  the 
dimmest  idea  of  the  existence  of  the 
twenty-eight  different  varieties  of 
needles  and  the  dozen  or  fifteen  styles 
of  pins  for  which  I  was  to  become  re- 
sponsible in  the  Original  Thread  and 
Xeedle  Shop,  when  I  innocently  took 
over  its  management  in  1919?  Xo,  I 
would  not  have  dared  to  step  within 
its  door  if  I  had  known  what  the  Fates 
had  in  store  for  me. 

Unwitting,  however,  there  I  was, 
sewed  in  and  pinned  in  to  the  little 
shop  that  had  seemed  just  a  darling 
place  where  Boston's  children,  old  and 
young,  could  live  in  constant  delight 
with  its  fascinating  toys,  but  which 
proved  to  be  the  domicile  of  the  Fates 
who  here  found  the  fateful  filament 
with  which  they  sewed  my  body  and 
soul  into  a  shopkeeper's  future. 

I  explored  the  Shop  to  the  last 
cranny,  and  in  every  drawer  and  box 
I  found  things  and  things  and  things. 


The  needle  cabinet  was  my  first 
point  of  attack,  and  there  I  encoun- 
tered first  of  all  the  finest  needle  of  all 
— that  Milward  Sharp,  of  finest  tem- 
pered steel  made  in  Redditch  by  a  very 
select  group  of  skillful  workmen.  Did 
you  know  that  only  people  with  dry 
hands  can  make  needles?  That's  the 
truth,  for  the  moisture  of  the  human 
hand  can  ruin  the  temper  of  good  steel, 
and  then  the  sewer  will  lose  courage 
because  her  needle  bends  badly  in  the 
cloth. 

But  to  proceed  through  that  needle- 
case —  Through  all  those  cunning 
rows  of  little  packages  I  found  darners 
for  Johnny's  socks,  blunts  and  in-be- 
tweens, gold-eyed  and  calyx-eyed  for 
the  dim  of  vision;  burlap  needles; 
glovers'  needles,  triangular  and  sharp. 
There  were  billiard  needles,  semicir- 
cular to  sew  the  pockets  on  the  tables; 
mattress-tufting  needles,  10  inches 
long  and  pointed  at  both  ends;  sew- 
ing machine  needles  for  Singers, 
and  Willcox  and  Gibbs;  sail-makers' 
needles,  knitting  and  crochet  needles, 
and  tapestry  needles  with  their  blunt 
points,  first  known  to  us  as  children 
because  they  were  so  safe.  They  all 
gazed  at  me  in  a  half  dozen  sizes, 
sometimes  called  number  one,  two, 
or  three,  and  sometimes  known  as 
number  one-half  and  A  and  B  and  C. 
I  almost  gave  up  when  I  realized  that 
I  must  become  the  intelligent  buyer 
and  seller  of  them  all .  Needless  to  say, 
I    started    an    extension    course    on 
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needles.  It  led  me  through  a  maze, 
but  to  every  needle  I  could  tie  a  thread, 
so  I  was  sure  of  getting  out. 

I  learned  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  uses  to  which  all  these  needles  are 
put  in  everyday  life,  and  also  the 
unusual  demands  for  them  that  some- 
times arise.  During  the  war  the  needle 
factories  in  England  were  turned  to 
making  fuses,  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  steel  wire  was  allotted  to 
the  production  of  the  ordinary  sewing 
needle  or  any  other  kind.  Among 
others,  surgeons  at  home  found  a  short- 
age in  the  supply  of  their  professional 
needles,  and  they  had  to  scour  the 
earth  for  steel.  One  day  into  the 
Thread  and  Needle  Shop  came  a  great 
surgeon  who  was  giving  his  students 
in  medical  school  their  first  lessons  in 
the  use  of  the  surgeon's  needle.  Just 
when  he  had  despaired  of  rinding 
enough  in  the  surgical  supply  houses, 
he  heard  that  the  little  Thread  and 
Needle  Shop  had  all  kinds  of  needles, 
so  in  he  came,  and  we  rummaged  the 
case  until  we  found  enough.  But 
what  an  assortment — sail  needles, 
glovers'  needles,  billiard  needles  in  all 
sizes  and  kinds!  But  the  class  went 
on. 

Of  pins  there  were  enough  to  fill  a 
fat  pincushion.  English  brass  pins 
that  would  not  rust  or  make  unsightly 
holes  in  tender  fabrics,  BB,  F3}4  (your 
favorite  size,  by  the  way),  MC  and 
SC,  and  tucked  away  in  the  corner 
was  the  cunningest  pin  of  all,  known 
as  "Lills,"  a  tiny  affair  that  fastens 
bolts  of  ribbons.  There  were  safety 
pins,  nickel  and  jet,  in  half  a  dozen 
sizes,  little  gold  finch  pins  for  the 
baby's  dress;  four-inch  blanket  pins, 
pastel  colored  lingerie  pins,  cubes  of 
jet  and  colored  pins.  There  were  hat 
pins  of  all  lengths,  from  three  inches  to 
a  ten-inch  for  a  Merry  Widow  hat, 
which  set  me  to  humming  the  lilting 
times  of  that  ever  popular  play.  I 
found,  too,  a  widow's  pin  for  fastening 
her  sorrowful  weeds. 


Last  but  not  least  in  importance 
were  the  antimacassar  pins,  the  very 
name  of  which  conjures  up  the  days 
of  our  Beau  Brummel  ancestors  who 
dressed  their  perukes  with  Macassar 
oil.  Can't  you  understand  the  anxi- 
ety of  those  hostesses  who  saw  these 
wigs  reposing  against  the  covering  of 
their  best  stuffed  chairs?  What  a 
relief  came  to  these  stately  ladies  when 
the  antimacassar  and  its  pin  were 
invented! 

I  found  more  pins,  but  this  time 
they  were  hairpins,  wire,  celluloid, 
silk-covered,  thick,  thin,  long,  short, 
straight  and  wiggly,  some  guaranteed 
never  to  drop  out. 

From  shop  to  shop,  from  street  to 
street,  from  town  to  town  the  women 
go,  each  with  her  favorite  hairpin  in 
her  hand,  and  at  last  one  enters  the 
portal  of  the  Thread  and  Needle  Shop, 
exhausted  and  hysterical.  Tenderly 
she  is  set  to  rest  in  a  comfortable  rock- 
ing chair,  and  there  she  tells  her 
troubles.  In  her  hand  is  clutched  her 
very  last  favorite  hairpin,  which  she 
used  to  get  at  Stearns'  or  Altman's  or 
Marshall  Field's.  But  now,  alas!  how 
the  times  do  change.  They  carry 
them  no  more — too  many  bobbed 
heads!  With  a  forlorn  hope  she  turns 
to  the  Thread  and  Needle  Lady,  who 
gets  the  queer  things  of  the  earth  for 
ladies  in  distress.  Won't  she,  can't 
she  get  this  hairpin  before  her  nervous 
system  is  entirely  upset?  The  Thread 
and  Needle  Lady  summons  her  secre- 
tary, who  calls  up  the  British  Consul, 
who  cables  the  Overseas  Trade  Board 
in  London,  who  telephones  every  hair- 
pin manufacturer  in  Great  Britain, 
and  presently  THE  HAIRPIN  ar- 
rives, the  poor  dear  lady  weeps  with 
joy,  and  the  Thread  and  Needle  Lady 
sits  down  to  chuckle  because  another 
GREAT  LITTLE  TROUBLE  has 
been  assuaged. 

My  extension  courses  still  go  on. 
Subjects: — Unshrinkable  tape  meas- 
ures covering  the  world  for  a  hundred 
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years;  forty  kinds  of  ribbons  with 
such  pretty  stories  woven  in  their 
weft;  threads,  too,  countless  kinds; 
1).  M.  C,  (here  is  a  story  of  Alsace 
Lou. line  and  the  Great  War) ;  ().  N.  T. 
in  all  its  sizes  and  colors  taking  one  on 
a  journey  to  the  sunny  cotton  fields  of 
the  river  Nile;  bloomer  elastic,  too, 
so  plebeian  and  so  necessary,  getting 
its  start  in  the  steaming  forests  of 
Sumatra;  hair  nets  all  tied  up  with 
the  war  in  China;  and  angora,  scarce 
for  many  years  because  of  hostilities 


in  Persia  connected  with  the  scramble 

for  oil  in  Mesopotamia. 

Needles  and  pins,  yes,  needles  and 
pins.  Sometimes  they  prick,  but  t hex- 
keep  the  everyday  things  of  the  world 
together.  They  have  a  part  in  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  our  lives.  The 
Thread  and  Needle  Lady  touches  all 
these  gladnesses  and  sadnesses  when 
she  buys  and  sells  her  needles  and  pins 
in  the  Thread  and  Needle  Shop,  where 
in  1919  she  unwittingly  let  the  Ladies 
of  the  Fateful  Filament  sew  her  in. 


We  Qo  to  Vienna^ 

CONSTANCE  MORROW   1935 


YOU  spent  your  summer  giving 
American  plays  in  Vienna! 
How  strange! "  To  this  remark  I  can 
only  answer,  "It  was  strange,  very, 
very  strange."  Even  the  explanation 
of  how  the  adventure  happened  never 
brings  my  story  to  a  common-sense 
basis,  for  the  beginning  sounds  as 
unbelievable  as  the  accomplished  fact. 
To  really  understand  anything  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  energy  and 
efficiency  of  our  Vienna  hostess,  Frau 
Helene  Scheu-Riesz,  president  of  a 
Theater  CUiild  which  is  just  starting 
in  Vienna.  Visiting  in  Northampton, 
she  saw7  a  rehearsal  of  a  play  directed 
by  Professor  Canfield  of  Amherst. 
The  rehearsal  convinced  her  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  him  to 
bring  the  Amherst  Dramatic  Club  to 
Vienna  and  produce  three  plays  there. 
It  would  show  the  Viennese  what 
American  amateur  productions  are 
like  and  perhaps  stimulate  Austrian 
interest  in  amateur  theaters.  It 
would  be  a  curtain  raiser  for  the  great 
International  Olympiad  of  dramatic 
groups  which  Frau  Scheu  hopes  to 
hold  next  year — furthering  inter- 
national relations  means  a  great  deal 
to  Frau  Scheu.  She  is,  moreover,  a 
person   who   has   that   unusual    force 


which  makes  ideas  become  facts;  so 
the  Amherst  Masquers  went  to  Vi- 
enna, and  Mimi  Ramer  '33  and  I  had 
the  luck  to  go  with  them. 

We  were  still  incredulous  that  this 
fantastic  thing  was  really  happening 
to  us,  when  very  early  on  July  2nd  we 
stood  in  the  Vienna  station.  It  was 
a  bewildering  moment  and  hard  to 
face  before  breakfast  and  after  a  22- 
hour  train  ride.  There  seemed  to  be 
hundreds  of  us  and  countless  bags. 
Frau  Scheu  with  five  or  six  helpers 
was  trying  to  pack  us  into  cars  dec- 
orated with  Amherst  Masquers  signs. 
There  were  complications  about  bag- 
gage and  changing  money,  and  above 
all  the  hopeless  feeling  of  an  incom- 
prehensible language  swirling  around 
one's  ears.  Then  suddenly  w^e  were 
all  arranged  and  our  baggage  was 
going  down  the  street  in  an  enormous 
truck  with  a  Viennese  girl  riding  on 
top  of  it.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
Hietzingerhoff  Hotel  the  management 
was  slightly  overwhelmed  by  the  mob 
sitting  on  the  porch  and  demanding 
breakfast,  but  the  waiters  rallied 
and,  after  not  too  long  a  wait,  pre- 
sented us  with  eggs,  bread,  and  coffee 
topped  with  whipped  cream.  That 
whipped  cream  was  just  enough  to 
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make  me  feel  that  in  this  mad  dream 
nothing  was  familiar,  not  even  coffee. 

That  sensation  remained  through- 
out my  whole  stay  in  Vienna,  but 
eventually  I  grew  accustomed  to 
strangeness.  Out  of  the  rush  a  cer- 
tain schedule  developed;  we  rehearsed 
twice  a  day  or  had  one  performance 
and  one  rehearsal.  At  first  these 
rehearsals  took  place  in  the  garden 
behind  the  hotel.  It  was  incongruous 
to  sit  at  a  little  iron  table  in  a  Euro- 
pean garden  and  hear  the  expressive 
American  slang  of  "The  Front  Page" 
and  the  staccato  phrases  of  Elmer 
Rice's  "Adding  Machine."  Even- 
tually we  managed  to  rehearse  in  our 
theater.  Tiny,  decorated  in  plush, 
gilt,  and  chandeliers,  it  was  in  one  of 
the  wings  of  the  Schonbrunn  Palace 
and  looked  exactly  like  one's  idea  of 
what  a  court  theater  should  be.  The 
Rheinhardt  Seminar  uses  it  during  the 
winter  and,  before  they  left  for 
Salzburg,  welcomed  us  with  speeches 
and  an  exhibition  of  their  winter's  work. 

Some  time  during  every  twenty- 
four  hours  there  was  usually  a  party 
given  to  us.  Frau  Scheu  had  two 
receptions  at  her  own  house,  one  for 
the  press  and  one  for  "friends,"  which 
meant  every  type  of  interesting  and 
unusual  person.  Not  only  she,  how- 
ever, but  many  other  people  over- 
whelmed us  with  hospitality.  The 
Austro-American  Club  gave  us  a 
garden  party.  An  Austrian  Young 
People's  Club  invited  us  to  one  of 
its  dances,  and  an  association  of 
actors  to  a  peculiarly  Viennese  festival 
built  around  the  making  of  the  new 
wine.  There  were  receptions  and 
special  trips  through  the  library  and 
Town  Hall.  Some  events  stood  out 
particularly,  of  course,  such  as  the 
party  given  in  the  theater  after  our 
first  performance.  I  wiped  the  grease 
paint  off  my  face  and  put  on  my  best 


evening  dress  to  remove  any  likeness 
to  my  3-minute  appearance  as  an 
aged  charwoman,  and  found  in  the 
corridors  and  boxes  a  crowded  and 
gay  reception.  First  Frau  Scheu  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Amherst 
Masquers,  then  there  were  refresh- 
ments and  photographs,  and  finally  a 
series  of  "stunts"  on  the  stage  by 
members  of  the  earlier  audience. 
Another  impressive  but  completely 
dissimilar  experience  was  broadcasting 
one  act.  I  had  never  been  in  a 
broadcasting  station  before,  and  both 
the  heavy  silence  as  we  waited  to  be- 
gin, and  the  shock  of  hearing  familiar 
voices  and  words  suddenly  issuing 
from  a  loud  speaker,  were  unforget- 
table. 

Our  Sundays  were  unofficial.  Nei- 
ther of  mine  was  prosaic  or  without 
action.  On  the  first  one  Frau  Scheu 
took  me  swimming.  We  went  to  one 
of  the  great  public  baths  in  the  center 
of  the  park.  At  first  I  was  snobbishly 
a  little  upset  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people, 
but  it  had  not  affected  the  scrubbed 
cleanliness  of  the  bathhouses  or  the 
clarity  of  the  water  in  the  three  large 
pools,  and  everyone  managed  to  find  a 
patch  of  grass  on  which  to  bask  in  the 
hot  sunshine.  This  scene  altered  my 
impression  of  a  Vienna  composed 
solely  of  ornate  royal  boxes  and 
baroque  buildings  and  living  on  mem- 
ories. 

I  have  told  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
did,  but  so  many  things  have  been 
left  out — the  opera,  and  theater, 
dancing,  and  shopping!  Yet  we  were 
only  there  eighteen  days.  It  was 
even  more  hectic  than  it  sounds — so 
hectic  that  I  hardly  expect  people  to 
believe  me  when  I  tell  about  it. 
"Strange!"  It  was  fantastic,  but 
though  it  will  never  happen  again  to 
me  it  was  true,  all  of  it. 


Louis  McFadden 

Elizabeth  McFadden 


"We  See  "By 

the  Tapers" 


"Double  Door" 

a  play  by  Elizabeth  McFadden  '98 

is  showing  to  capacity  houses  at 
the  Ritz  Theater  in  New  York.  The 
play  is  produced  by  Potter  and 
Haight.  Aleta  Freel  '28  as  charm- 
ing "Anne  Darrow  "  plays  the  juve- 
nile lead.  Said  Bruce  Atkinson  in 
the  Times:  "After  the  starvation 
fare  of  the  past  two  months  '  Double 
Door'  is  the  sort  of  husk  a  hungry 
man  should  seize." 


Vandamm  Studu 

Aleta  Freel  (Freile) 


THE  "swarms  of  satisfied  and  pay- 
ing people  on  pleasure  bent,"  as 
Percy  Hammond  characterizes  the 
"Double  Door"  audiences,  of  course 
include  many  proud  Smith  fans.  The 
papers  call  the  play  a  "melodrama." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  several  of  the  Quar- 
terly Board  spent  a  deliciously  "shud- 
dery"  evening  in  the  twelfth  row  with 
the  author  quietly  chuckling  at  their 
side.  She  told  them  flatly  that  it  was 
not  the  Wendel  family,  and  that's 
that!  Miss  McFadden,  we  say  none 
too  modestly,  is  on  our  Board.  The 
part  of  her  playwrighting  skill  that  can 
be  taught  was  acquired  at  The  47 
Workshop  under  Professor  Baker. 

Besides  "The  Product  of  the  Mill," 
a  Craig  Prize  play,  and  "The  Child," 
she  has  written  many  plays  for  com- 
munity and  amateur  groups,  notably, 
"Why  the  Chimes  Rang,"  which  has 
had  more  than  4000  productions. 
Aleta  Freel*,  who  started  her  career 
understudying  for  the  Theatre  Guild 
in  "Strange  Interlude,"  has  consist- 
ently risen  in  her  profession,  and  her 
performance  in  "Double  Door"  has 
captivated  both  critics  and  audiences. 

On  the  day  the  Swedish  Building 
was  dedicated  at  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress, Wollman  Bostram,  Swedish  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States,  in  the  name 

♦See  the  Quarterly,  Nov.  1931. 


of  the  King  of  Sweden,  decorated 
Florence  Bartlett  '04  with  the  Order  of 
Vasa.  The  decoration  came  in  recog- 
nition of  her  great  interest  in  Sweden 
and  her  ever  devoted  effort  in  spread- 
ing the  ideas  of  Swedish  culture  in 
America.  Miss  Bartlett  has  presented 
the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago  with  a  col- 
lection of  42  Swedish  wall  hangings  or 
"Bonader,"  fascinating  old  peasant 
paintings.  The  collection  has  come 
east  several  times  to  exhibitions. 
Miss  Bartlett  has  also  given  the  In- 
stitute a  three-room  old  peasant  house. 
She  has  a  large  collection  of  Swedish 
costumes  and  slides,  and  lectures 
widely.  The  gold  medal  is  decorated 
with  "The  Three  Crowns  of  Sweden" 
and  a  royal  insignia  containing  the 
name  of  the  King. 

Connecticut  State  College,  which 
each  July  gives  "honorary  recogni- 
tion" to  leaders  in  agriculture  and 
rural  life  in  Connecticut,  this  year  con- 
ferred a  certificate  jointly  on  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Benton,  of  Andover.  Mrs. 
Benton  is  Ruth  White  '98.  The  Ben- 
tons  live  on  their  successful  poultry, 
dairy,  and  fruit  farm  and  since  1915 
have  contributed  richly  to  every 
major  agricultural  cooperative  enter- 
prise in  Tolland  Co.,  notably  to  the 
formation  of  the  Eastern  Connecticut 
Poultry  Producers  Association. 
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The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America  has  appointed  Gloria  Chand- 
ler '19  Field  Representative  of  the 
National  League's  Children's  Theater 
Bureau.  She  will  supervise  105  chil- 
dren's theaters. 

Sarah  Palfrey,  tennis-star  daughter 
of  Methyl  Oakes  '01,  is  surely  on  the 
"up  and  up."  She  has  defeated  Helen 
Jacobs,  1932  national  women's  cham- 
pion, in  the  Seabright,  N.  J.,  tourna- 
ment, and  with 
Helen  Jacobs  as 
partner  won  the 
Wightman  Cup. 
Ruth  Sears  '27  of 
Cohasset,  archaeolo- 
gist by  profession, 
but  crack  sailor 
when  not  "digging," 
this  summer  won 
the  Mrs.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  cup, 
symbol  of  the  Na- 
tional Women's 
Sailing  Champion- 
ship. She  won  the 
first  Adams  Cup  in 
1925  and  1926,  and 
although  she  has 
competed  little 
since    then,    as    the 

Ruth  Sears  '  New    York  Sun  Said  : 

...  It  is  clear  she  hasn't  forgotten  how  to 
sail  a  boat,  for  she  did  a  highly  competent  job 
in  the  series  just  closed.  .  .  . 

Cohasset  made  no  mistakes  and  sewed  the 
thing  up  to  a  climax — a  beautiful  exhibition 
of  sailing. 

During  July,  the  150  most  beautiful 
books    printed    during    the    last    two 


years  in  the  United  States,  England, 
and  Germany  were  exhibited  at  the 
Avery  Library,  Columbia  University. 
Two  of  the  books  were  "Casa  Ma- 
riana," written  by  Elizabeth  Cutter 
Morrow '96;  and  "Nikita,"  by  Frances 
Brown  Phelps,  illustrated  by  Maitland 
de  Gogorza  of  our  Art  Department. 

We  mention  three  of  our  music 
Faculty :  Mr.  Werner  Josten's  Concerto 
Sacro  Number  1,  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Leopold  Stokowski, 
opened  the  season  of  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Oct.  13.  The 
orchestra  also  played  the  Concerto  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  Mr.  Jos- 
ten  assisting  at  the  piano.  Lawrence 
Oilman,  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  in 
advance  of  a  New  York  performance 
said:  "...  the  music's  loftiness  and 
purity,  the  skill  and  beauty  of  its 
facture,  established  its  right  to  the 
position  it  occupied  on  a  program  of 
established  masterpieces."  Mr.  Ross 
Finney's  Third  Piano  Sonata,  per- 
formed by  John  Duke  at  the  Yaddo 
Festival,  Sept.  30,  was  said,  with 
Walter  Piston's  Quartet,  to  be  the 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  whole 
festival. 

We  quote  from  "Lady  Cops  in  Cap 
and  Gown,"  an  article  in  the  October 
American  Mercury: 

The  dean  of  women  of  the  usual  variety 
must  not  be  confused  with  scholars  like  Dr. 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson  of  Smith  Col- 
lege or  Dr.  Virginia  Crocheron  Gildersleeve 
of  Barnard.  These  women,  intelligent  and 
civilized,  are  responsible  officials  of  their 
institutions,  and  comparable  in  function  to 
the  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  in  any 
university. 


C/N  going  to  press  the  Quarterly  records  with  sorrow  the  death  of 
Blanche  Mitchell  1914,  on  October  25,  at  her  home  in  Hartford.  Miss 
Mitchell  was  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Italian,  and  was  last  year 
in  charge  of  the  Junior  Group  in  Italy. 


THE  Editor  said  to  the  Art  Department: 
"You  may  have  the  first  twelve  pages  of 
t  he  QUARTERLY  to  tell  Smith  alumnae  how  you 
feel  about  an  art  department  in  a  liberal  arts 
college,  and  in  what  way  you  think  our  Tryon 
Museum  and  remade  Hillyer  Gallery  help  you 
to  practice  what  you  preach."  We  think  the 
four  authors  can  write  Q.E.D.  to  the  editor's 
request.  Naturally  they  are  all  teachers  in 
our  Art  Department:  Mr.  Larkin,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Harvard,  was  assistant  in  Fine  Arts  at  Har- 
vard and  dramatic  director  at  Lincoln  House 
before  coming  to  Smith  in  1924.  As  literally 
thousands  of  alumnae  know,  he  designed  and 
painted  the  mural  in  the  Smith  Booth  at  the 
Fair;  the  new  curtain  in  our  Little  Theatre  is 
also  his.  He  has  contributed  articles  and 
drawings  for  Theatre  Arts  Monthly.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  exquisite  photography  of  ancient 
and  Renaissance  sculpture  is  familiar  to 
Quarterly  readers,  and  the  College  has  pub- 
lished seven  volumes  of  his  Studies.  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  B.S.  and  M.A.  in  architecture, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  his  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard.  Mr.  de  Gogorza's  delightful 
drawings  illustrate  not  only  a  number  of 
stories  published  by  the  Junior  Literary  Guild, 
but  last  year  his  sketches  for  "A  Goodly  Heri- 
tage" were  an  integral  part  of  Miss  Chase's 
successful  book;  his  latest  achievement  as 
illustrator  of  "Nikita"  we  have  noted  in  the 
%We  See  by  the  Papers  column.  Mr.  de  Go- 
gorza  came  to  Smith  in  1928  after  studying  at 
the  Art  Students  League,  at  Pratt  Institute, 
and  in  Paris.  Last  November  the  Quar- 
terly carried  a  picture  and  biographical  note 
on  Jere  Abbott,  new  director  of  our  Museum 
of  Art.  A  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  and  graduate 
student  at  Princeton  and  Harvard,  he  had 
supervised  plans  for  beginning  a  department 
of  fine  arts  at  Wesleyan  and  been  for  two  years 
Associate  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  in  New  York  before  coming  to  Smith. 

The  affiliation  of  Smith  College  with  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and  Land- 
scape Architecture  is  an  important  piece  of 
news  and  the  Quarterly  was  glad  to  find  that 


the  woman  best  qualified  to  introduce  the 
School  (page  26)  was  a  Smith  graduate, 
Louise  Leland  '23,  assistant  to  Mr.  Henry 
Frost,  Director  of  the  School.  CClara 
(Savage)  Littledale  '13  {Will  Our  Children 
Reform  the  Movies?),  page  13,  was  on  the  city 
staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  five  months 
after  graduation  and  has  been  connected  with 
newspapers  or  magazines  ever  since,  as  editor 
and  contributor.  The  Parents'  Magazine,  the 
Family  Bible  in  many  an  American  home,  is 
literally  her  creation,  for  she  has  edited  it 
since  it  was  started  in  1928.  Her  husband  is 
a  newspaper  man  and  their  children  are  Rose- 
mary (11)  and  Harold  (6).  Mrs.  Littledale 
was  for  eight  years  on  the  Quarterly  Board. 

To  the  data  inserted  by  the  editor  into 
Dorothy  Kenyon's  ('08)  article,  Medieval 
or  Modern — Which'  (page  22),  we  add  that 
Miss  Kenyon  is  one  of  the  small  number  of 
women  attorneys  to  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  a  foreign  government.  She  assisted  other 
American  attorneys  in  preparing  rhe  brief 
which  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Siam  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  in 
1919. 

Elizabeth  (Schlosser)  Cousins  '13,  who 
in  Stepping  Out  from  the  Mauve  Decade 
(page  28)  sets  the  stage  for  a  second  article 
in  February,  is  assistant  editor  at  National 
Girl  Scouts  Headquarters  in  New  York.  She 
has,  she  says,  had  "13  graduate  jobs:  movies, 
Vogue,  foreign  service,  the  'Y*  .  .  ." — we 
shall  save  the  rest  for  data  in  the  next  issue! 

Edith  Fisher  ex-'01,very  original  manager 
of  the  Original  Thread  and  Needle  Shop 
(page  31),  indulges  in  and  lectures  on  all  sorts 
of  hobbies:  for  instance,  she  is  an  authority  on 
creches;  and  for  two  years  has  had  exhibitions 
of  foreign  railway  posters  at  The  Boston  Art 
Club!  ^Constance  Morrow  '35  (page  33), 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96, 
steps  out  of  her  undergraduate  role  to  tell  the 
story  of  three  fantastic  weeks  in  Vienna.  Her 
brother  Dwight,  who  graduated  last  year  from 
Amherst  and  is  now  assistant  to  Stanley  King, 
its  president,  was  one  of  The  Masquers  also. 


(375e  Troof  of  the  Tudding 
Ruth  W.  Crawford 

T>ireftor  of  ^Admission-} 

TO  those  of  an  experimental  turn 
of  mind,  there  is  nothing  more 
interesting  than  experiments — par- 
ticularly when  they  prove  successful! 
During  the  summer  the  Board  of 
Admission  had  an  opportunity  to 
watch  history  in  the  making  in  a 
small  way — to  watch  the  working  out 
of  the  new  plans  of  admission  [Plans 
C  and  D],  which  were  adopted  last 
spring  by  the  Conference  of  Five 
Colleges.1  While  it  is,  of  course,  too 
soon  to  give  any  estimate  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  those  new  plans, 
the  members  of  the  Board  find  them- 
selves full  of  enthusiasm  as  the  result 
of  their  first  experience  with  them. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  printed  with 
this  article  graphically  illustrates  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  Smith  College  admitted  a 
certain  number,  of  students  who  had 
not  taken  College  Board  examinations 
— students  who  for  at  least  two  years 
had  maintained  places  among  the 
highest  seventh  of  their  preparatory 
school  classes.  That  the  new  "Plan 
D  "  had  met  with  wide  interest  (thanks 
largely  to  the  zeal  of  the  alumnae  in 
circulating  word  of  it)  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  candidates  who  applied  for 
entrance  by  this  scheme.  The  Board 
did  not  by  any  manner  of  means 
admit  all  candidates  who  applied. 
Each  record  was  scrutinized  with  the 
utmost  care,  first  during  the  spring, 
again  when  the  candidate's  whole 
record  was  complete  and  her  case 
could    be   considered    in    competition 

•See     "Present     Policies    of     College     Admission," 
May  1933. 


1S[ews  From 
ISlprthampton-i 

with  others.  The  effect  of  this  new 
plan2  in  stimulating  interest  in  Smith 
in  public  schools  and  in  districts 
remote  from  the  College  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  93  candidates  ad- 
mitted by  Plan  D  came  from  public 
schools,  many  of  them  from  schools  in 
the  south,  middle  and  far  west.  We 
were  delighted  with  the  number  of 
inquiries  and  applications,  both  for 
this  and  later  years,  which  came  to  us 
from  schools  and  districts  that  have 
not  been  represented  at  Smith  for 
many  years. 

Table  of  Entrance  for  1937 
There  are  548  students  enrolled  in  the 
freshman  class.     This  number  includes  one 
reentering  student.     The  school  rating  is: 
Public  Private  Both 

New  Plan 53     197        82* 

Old  Plan 4       30  3 

Junior  Selections 16       12  6 

Plan  D  {top  7th) 73       20  8 

Regents 37         1  4 

Canadian 0         1  0 

Foreign 0         1  0 

183     262       103 

*  Including  reentering  student. 

The  new  Plan  C  was  of  almost  as 
much  interest  to  us  as  the  more 
spectacular  "highest  seventh"  plan# 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
plan  which  provides  that  students 
may  take  two  examinations  and  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  at  the  end  of 
the  junior  year,  the  other  two  exami- 
nations at  the  end  of  the  senior  year. 
For  the  group  who  were  provisionally 
accepted  by  this  plan,  the  work  of  the 

2  Now  that  we  have  new  plans  and  old  plans,  and 
new-new  plans  and  new-old  plans,  the  lay  reader  would 
do  well  to  remember  that  only  when  "New  Plan"  and 
"Old  Plan"  are  written  with  capitals  do  they  mean 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  the  "Compre- 
hensives"  and  "College  Boards,"  respectively.  Edi- 
tor's Note. 
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senior  year  has  been  relieved;  the 
school   is  given  opportunity   to   plan 

the  work  <>t  the  last  year  for  the  good 
oi  the  student  rather  than  merely 
as  preparation  for  College  Boards. 
Meanwhile,  students  who  failed  to 
make  high  enough  grades  for  pro- 
visional acceptance  have  still  just  as 
much  chance  as  in  the  past  to  enter 
by  the  "\r\\  Plan";  and  in  the 
meantime,  on  the  basis  of  the  records 
before  us,  we  are  able  to  help  the 
schools  in  planning  work  to  offset  the 
student's  difficulties. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of 
these  new  plans  is  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  students  are  required  to 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
in  the  junior  year.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  verbal  section  of  that 
examination  is  of  particular  value  in 
testing  a  student's  weaknesses  and 
strength.  Undoubtedly  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  all  the  various  handicaps 
from  which  students  are  found  to 
suffer  in  college  is  slow  reading.  The 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  tells  us  much 
about  a  student's  reading  difficulties, 
and  the  new  plan  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  the  schools  to  give 
particular  training  to  students  found 
to  be  "slow  readers."  Smith  College 
has  been  doing  much  remedial  work 
during  the  last  few  years  in  connection 
with  these  students  who  are  handi- 
capped by  slowness  in  reading,  and 
the  results  have  been  most  satisfac- 
tory.3 We  plan  to  carry  on  that 
remedial  work  this  year  and  in  future 
years;  but  we  are  aware  that  correc- 
tion of  the  faults  of  slow  readers 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible.  If 
the  schools  will  cooperate — and  most 
of  them  have  showm  great  enthusiasm 
over  the  idea — we  hope  to  be  able  to 
warn  them  of  a  student's  difficulty  at 
least  by  the  beginning  of  her  senior 
year.     We    are    able    to    offer    them 

3  The  February  Quarterly  will  publish  an  illumi- 
nating article  in  which  the  work  conducted  at  Smith  by 
Dr.  Mabelle  Blake  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Dearborn 
of  Harvard  is  described.     Editor's  Note. 


illuminating  examples  of  students 
who,  even  during  the  past  year,  have 
been  so  assisted  by  the  proper  sort  of 
examination  and  advice  that  they 
have  come  through  with  flying  colors, 
in  spite  of  the  grave  doubts  that  were 
once  entertained  of  their  ability  to 
carry  college  work  successful ly. 

The  Board  wishes  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  new  group  of  ad- 
vanced standing  students-  -The 
"Heinz's  Pickles,"  as  Miss  Choate, 
who  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for 
them,  called  them,  when  she  realized 
their  57  varieties.  They  come  from 
44  institutions  and  make  up  the 
largest  group  of  advanced  standing 
students  we  have  ever  accepted;  they 
represent  also  the  widest  geographical 
distribution.4  Among  them  are  many 
who  have  always  intended  to  come  to 
Smith,  but  who  have  remained  at  or 
near  home  for  one  or  two  years 
because  of  the  financial  situation. 
Perhaps  we  may  justifiably  see  in 
their  presence  here  a  symbol  of  the 
changing  economic  conditions  to  which 
you  may  attribute  our  present  mood 
of  optimism! 

The  Class  of  1937— The 
Tudding  Itself 

And  so  the  Board  of  Admission 
mixed  its  ingredients  for  the  pudding 
that  was  to  be  the  Class  of  1937! 
Xew  plans,  old  plans,  new-new  plans, 
and  new-old  plans  went  into  the  mak- 
ing, and  sometime  before  the  middle 
of  September  the  pudding  was  done 
and  548  subfreshmen  all  over  the 
land  suddenly  became  the  Class  of 
1937.  That  meant  of  course  that 
everyone  got  a  "Freshman  Bible" 
and  had  a  right  to  believe  that  every 
word  of  welcome  and  encouragement 
written  therein  was  meant  for  her. 
The  President  said ; 

The  moment  when  a  new  class  enters 
college  is  hardly  less  thrilling  for  us  than 
for  you.  Xo  class  comes  to  us  without 
bringing  with  it  a  great  mass  of  undeveloped 

4  See  statistics  on  page  41. 
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possibilities  which  we  are  eager  to  recognize. 
You  must  think  of  us  not  as  a  group  of 
stern  officers  and  teachers  imposing  de- 
mands and  restrictions,  but  as  a  band  of 
friendly  people  anxious  for  nothing  so  much 
as  to  help  you  to  make  the  most  of  your 
chances.  The  climate  of  New  England 
may  seem  to  some  of  you  to  have  chilled 
our  manners,  but  our  hearts  are  warm  to 
you  members  of  the  Class  of  1937,  and  we 
put  out  our  hands  to  draw  you  over  the 
threshold;  we  bid  you  a  very  sincere  wel- 
come, and  we  ask  you  to  join  with  us  in 
enjoying  the  privileges  and  sustaining  the 
traditions  of  Smith  College. 

And  1937's  own  Class  Dean,  Miss 
Emily  Shields,  who,  for  better  for 
worse,  will  fight  their  battles  and 
exult    in    their    victories    until    they 


graduate 


Emily  Shields 


and  afterwards! — said: 

If  miracles  could  be 
wrought,  each  of  you 
would  find  in  this  letter 
a  very  personal  greet- 
ing, addressed  directly 
to  herself  and  differing 
for  each  individual  stu- 
dent. I  realize  fully 
that  each  girl  who  will 
enter  this  college  in 
September  differs  from 
all    others    in    disposi- 


tion, tastes,  experi- 
ences, and  purposes.  You  have  my  promise, 
therefore,  to  cooperate  with  you  during 
your  college  course  in  all  that  is  worth 
while  for  you  personally.  .  .  .  With  high 
hope  I  await  yOur  coming,  and  with  real 
joy  I  shall  welcome  you  in  September. 

Ordinarily  the  freshmen  step  quickly 
into  the  limelight  at  First  Chapel  via 
the  winners  of  the  entrance  prizes,  but 
now  that  Plan  C  and  Plan  D  have 
appeared  it  isn't  of  course  possible  to 
award  prizes,  but,  somewhere  among 
those  548  wearers  of  the  yellow  is  the 
student  who  wall  step  to  the  platform 
in  February  to  receive  the  prize  for 
the  best  record  made  in  the  Midyear 
Examinations!  "On  your  mark;  Get 
Set;  Go!" 

There  are  70  more  freshmen  than 
there  were  last  year,  but  only  32 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  represented  to  the  35  of  last  year. 
There  is  one  Canadian,  and  one  of  the 


American  students  comes  from  Chile 
and  one  from  Spain.  The  distribu- 
tion by  states  is: 

New  York  148;  Massachusetts  93;  New 
Jersey  72;  Connecticut  50;  Illinois  29; 
Pennsylvania  28;  Ohio  16;  Minnesota  15; 
Michigan  10;  Rhode  Island  8;  7  each  from 
California,  Indiana,  New  Hampshire;  6 
each  from  Colorado,  Maine,  Missouri; 
Maryland  4;  3  each  from  Texas,  Vermont, 
Washington;  2  each  from  Alabama,  Florida. 
Georgia,  Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Oregon, 
West  Virginia;  1  each  from  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Still  on  the  avid  hunt  for  statistics, 
the  Press  Board  has  discovered  that 
among  the  freshman  fathers  there 
are  60  lawyers,  47  doctors,  29  engi- 
neers, and  so  on,  until  we  conclude 
that  every  blanket  code  and  every 
special  code  of  the  NRA  is  subscribed 
to  by  fathers  of  our  freshmen;  363  of 
the  fathers  are  college  men,  Harvard 
(45)  and  Yale  (38)  as  usual  leading. 
Of  the  187  college-bred  mothers,  91 
came  from  Smith— surely,  as  some- 
body said,  they  made  quick  and  ef- 
fective response  to  President  Neilson's 
request  last  February  for  "more 
daughters."  The  average  freshman 
age  in  spite  of  progressive  education 
remains  about  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  mothers  themselves — 
between  17  and  18.  There  are  three 
who  are  15,  but  three  others  are  20. 

"Why  did  you  come  to  Smith  Col- 
lege?" they  were  asked,  just  as  fresh- 
man classes  have  been  asked  for  many 
years.  And  as  always  the  answers 
range  from,  "Because  my  mother — or 
my  sister  or  my  cousin  or  my  aunt — 
is  so  loyal  to  Smith , "  to  "  f or  the  music, 
the  art,  the  English,  the  premedical  or 
landscape  courses" — these  last  two  in 
increasing  numbers  of  late.  This 
year,  too,  many  said  something  like 
this: 

"I  came  to  college  to  learn  to 
live  with  other  people  as  well  as  to 
live  independently." 

*T  came  to  college  that  I  might  be 
better  prepared  to  face  the  world." 
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Well  may  the  President  say,  "The 
moment  when  a  new  class  enters  col- 
lege is  hardly  less  thrilling  to  ns  than 
to  you,"  for  a  challenge  like  this  is 
calculated  to  keep  Smith  College  and 
the  Class  of  1937  on  their  tiptoes 
through  each  new  day  of  their  four 
college  years. 

E.  N.  H.,  1903 

(JJ5i  Fall  T^egitfratioii-j 

SMITH  has  1877  undergraduates, 
divided  as  follows:  Seniors,  429; 
Juniors  442;  Sophomores  458;  Fresh- 
men 548.  This  number  includes  32 
juniors  in  France*,  12  in  Italy*,  and 
10  in  Spain*.  In  addition  there  are  102 
graduate  students  of  whom  92  are 
studying  in  Northampton,  1  in  Italy, 
1  in  Spain,  1  in  Germany,  and  7 
nonresident  fellows  at  other  institu- 
tions. Noncollegiate  students  num- 
ber 18. 
Total  Student  Body,  1997. 

Advanced  Standing. — The  registra- 
tion figures  include  57  advanced 
standing  students  who  come  from  44 
institutions.  The  16  universities  are: 
California  (Berkeley),  Cincinnati,  Ha- 
waii, Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Northwestern,  Puerto  Rico, 
Southern  Methodist,  Stanford,  Syra- 
cuse, Toledo,  Utah,  Washington  (St. 
Louis),  and  Wisconsin;  and  the  28 
colleges:  Albertus  Magnus,  Barnard, 
Bennett  (School),  Bradford  Junior, 
Connecticut,  Goucher,  Hood,  Middle- 
bury,  Mount  Holyoke,  Pembroke, 
Pennsylvania,  Pomona,  The  Princi- 
pia,  Radcliffe,  Rockford,  Rollins,  Saint 
Mary's  Junior  (Raleigh,  N.  C), 
Sarah  Lawrence,  Skidmore,  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Junior,  Stephens  Junior, 
Sweet  Briar,  Trinity   (D.   C),  Ward 

*  One  in  France  is  from  Bennington,  one  in  Italy  is 
from  Barnard,  and  one  in  Spain  is  from  Wellesley. 
They  are  enrolled  as  Smith  students  because  they  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Smith  this  year. 


Belmont,  Washington  Square,  Welles- 
ley,  Western  (Oxford,  ().),  and 
Wheaton  (Norton,  Mass.). 

Readmitted  Students. — 26  students 
were  readmitted  to  Smith  this  year: 
12  seniors,  9  juniors,  4  sophomores, 
and  1  freshman.  Of  the  18  offering 
credit  from  other  institutions,  2  each 
come  from  the  University  of  Munich 
and  Northwestern  University,  and  1 
each  from  Baker  University,  Barnard 
College,  Carleton  College,  Columbia 
Extension,  Detroit  City  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege, University  of  Kentucky,  Lasell 
Junior  College,  University  of  Mon- 
tana, New  York  University,  Purdue 
University,  Washington  University 
(St.  Louis),  and  Westminster  College 
(New  Wilmington,  Pa.). 

Graduate  Students. — The  102  grad- 
uate students,  of  whom  92  are  study- 
ing in  Northampton,  hold  degrees 
from  32  institutions.  There  are  68 
studying  for  an  M.A.  Education  has 
20;  English  15;  Psychology  7;  Art, 
Music,  and  History,  6  each ;  Chemistry 
4;  Economics  and  Sociology,  French, 
Geology,  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Zool- 
ogy, 3  each;  Botany,  German,  Italian, 
2  each;  Latin,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Religion,  1  each. 

Students  from  Foreign  Countries. — 
See  page  46  for  data. 

Registration  by  States  and  Countries. 
—In  the  entire  student  body  40  of  the 
48  states  are  represented,  also  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Hawaii.  There  are  no  students  from 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Nevada,  South  Carolina, 
and  Wyoming.  There  are  students 
whose  homes  are  in  Bermuda,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Egypt,  England,  Es- 
tonia, France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Italy,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Spain,  and 
Turkey. 


The  following  greetings  from  the  Juniors  Abroad  were  read  at  First  Chapel:  France, 

"For  economies  sake,  just  plain  greetings;11  Italy,  "Hands  across  the  sea;"  Spain, 

"Spirits  high,  money  low,  greetings  anyway.     Shall  we  buy  pesetas?" 
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Through  a  Freshman's  Syes 

CROSSING  the  bridge  into  Nor- 
thampton on  the  Thursday  before 
College  opened  was  like  crossing  the 
Alps,  or  the  Rhine — a  memorable  and 
important  step  never  to  be  quite 
forgotten.  Almost  imperceptibly  I 
sensed  the  change  of  atmosphere  as 
the  town  drifts  gently  into  college 
boundaries  on  Elm  Street,  and  I 
suddenly  became  aware  that  we  "had 
arrived,"  and,  firmly  clasping  my 
"Freshman  Bible,"  I  pointed  out 
Paradise  Pond  with  pardonable  pride 
in  my  ability  to  recognize  its  position 
from  having  studied  the  map.  As  a 
member  of  the  Freshman  Conference  * 
I  was  to  stay  at  Gardiner  House  for 
three  days,  so  in  front  of  the  door  I 
got  out,  and  with  my  family  behind 
me,  looking  as  relatives  of  a  freshman 
ought  to  look  (proud  and  a  little 
pleading,  smiling  and  reminiscent  of 
the  time  when  they  entered  college)  I 
walked  bravely  in — to  adventure. 

The  Conference  had  its  official  be- 
ginning at  a  tea  on  Friday,  but  for 
me  it  was  well  started  the  evening  be- 
fore when  I  sat  in  a  senior's  room  eat- 
ing brownies  and  calling  upperclass- 
men  by  their  nicknames. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  became  a 
member  of  Smith  College,  not  merely 
by  buying  a  bicycle  (without  which 
one  is  indeed  lacking  almost  the  Light 
of  Life  and  certainly  the  comfort!)  and 
donning  yellow  socks,  but  in  learning 
from  the  Faculty  and  from  the  older 
students  about  the  ideas  that  are  be- 
hind the  visible  Smith,  and  the  reason 
that  I  came.  Discovering  that  reason 
was  like  reading  a  particularly  good 
bit  of  conversation  in  which  someone 

*  Each  year  the  Smith  College  Association  for  Chris- 
tian Work  (S.  C  A.  C  W.)  invites  the  thirty  schools 
which  are  sending  the  most  freshmen  to  Smith  to  send 
one  student  to  the  College  for  the  week-end  prior  to  the 
opening  of  College.  During  these  days  the  group 
meets  older  students  from  the  S.  C  A.  C  W.,  the 
officers  of  Student  Government,  officers  and  faculty  of 
the  College,  and  on  Monday  in  its  turn  becomes  a 
welcoming  committee  for  the  entire  class. 


says  something  so  true  that  it  seems 
as  if  you  must  have  known  it  all  along 
but  never  knew  quite  how  to  express. 
I  found  here  in  a  few  hours  so  much 
more  than  I  could  have  expected ;  and 
yet  I  think  I  knew  that  it  would  be 
that  way.  I  found  so  much  more 
than  knowledge  about  Student  Gov- 
ernment, the  plan  of  the  campus,  the 
People's  Institute,  and  the  Lathrop 
Home.  They  are  the  outward  signs 
of  a  spirit  and  purpose  within — a 
spirit  of  helpfulness  toward  other 
freshmen,  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
all  activities  within  the  College  and 
outside  it. 

When  those  first  three  days  were 
over  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  at  Smith  for 
weeks.  Being  familiar  with  college 
implied  so  many  very  definite  and  fre- 
quently delightfully  ridiculous  things. 
It  meant  that  one  knew  the  shortest 
route  from  Seelye  to  Sage,  and  the 
best  place  to  eat  in  Northampton;  it 
meant  being  able  to  speak  of  the  lake 
as  just  "Paradise." 

One  event  of  the  first  week  stands 
out  in  my  mind  perhaps  most  clearly 
of  all  the  myriad  remembrances  of  new 
faces,  strange  buildings,  and  lovely 
glimpses  of  country  beyond  the  town. 
That  is  the  opening  chapel  on  Tuesday 
morning.  It  seems  more  or  less  evi- 
dent that  those  who  speak  against 
chapel  are  not  frequent  goers  and  that 
it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  if  experi- 
enced regularly  becomes  necessary 
and  satisfying.  That  first  service  was 
a  lovely  one,  as  well  as  having  the 
sturdy,  so  often  scorned,  quality  of  be- 
ing worth  while;  and  somehow  the 
effect  of  such  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons collected  together  in  one  place 
was  not  so  overwhelming  as  I  had 
expected.  It  was  unbelievably  ex- 
citing to  be  a  part  of  such  a  group,  and 
my  enjoyment  of  chapel  itself  has 
increased  since  that  day,  although 
that  is  apparently  not  true  for  some 
others.  Sometimes  it  is  the  organ 
prelude  that  I  remember  throughout 
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Doughnuts  and  Cider  Around  the  Refreshment  Table 


the  day;  sometimes  one  particular 
thing  the  President  said;  but  at  any 
rate  it  is  always  interesting,  always 
helpful. 

Freshman  Day,  the  first  Saturday, 
is  perhaps  the  beginning  and  perhaps, 
in  one  way,  the  end  of  being  a  fresh- 
man. Certainly  after  it  is  over  one  is 
no  longer  so  conscious  of  being  a  new- 
comer. The  ice-cream  cones  as  re- 
freshments to  greet  the  entering 
students  on  their  arrival,  the  welcom- 
ing teas,  the  wearing  of  name  tags  are 
no  more.  To  be  sure,  at  least  in  a 
number  of  houses,  the  ring  of  the 
telephone  brings  forth  a  lusty  and 
superior  cry  of  " freshman"  from  the 
upperclassmen  who  lounge  easily  in 
their  chairs  waiting  to  be  called;  but 
such  things  become  a  matter  of 
routine — pleasant  routine  more  often 
than  not. 

Freshman  Day,  however,  was  clear 
and  bright  and  gay  enough  for  either 
a  greeting  or  a  farewell.  I  was  glad 
that  the  party  was  of  an  athletic 
nature — demonstration   by  the  older 


girls  of  the  various  types  of  sports 
offered.  The  only  trouble  was  that 
one  couldn't  possibly  see  everything; 
and,  besides,  there  were  doughnuts 
and  cider  to  consume  around  the  pic- 
turesque refreshment  table.  Every- 
thing was  picturesque.  Standing  up 
on  the  hill  near  the  Gym  one  could 
see  the  far  fields  dotted  with  figures 
clad  in  bright  colors;  and  nearer  were 
the  archers,  the  swing  of  a  girl's 
racquet  as  she  served  at  tennis,  the 
soft,  pleasant  rise  of  laughter  and 
conversation. 

Freshman  Day  was  not,  however, 
merely  something  to  take  part  in 
without  thought,  and  from  which  one 
received  no  instruction.  The  model 
Judicial  Board  and  Council  meetings, 
held  after  the  athletic  program  for  our 
special  benefit,  added  to  the  day  a  new 
quality  and  a  tinge  of  respect  in  the 
attitude  of  those  enjoying  themselves. 
The  "typical  cases"  discussed,  al- 
though fictitious,  were  unusually  in- 
teresting as  is  anything  that  concerns 
one's  own  liberties,  restrictions,  and 
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laws.  These  august  bodies  when 
actually  viewed,  instead  of  being 
merely  pictured  in  five  hundred  fresh- 
men's fertile  imaginations,  did  not 
seem  nearly  so  terrible  as  they  did 
wise  and  helpful. 

To  end  the  day  there  were  picnic 
suppers,  and  a  sing  at  the  Students' 
Building.  The  freshmen  were  sere- 
naded by  each  of  the  other  classes, 
and  finally  the  whole  group  went  to 
the  homes  of  the  President,  Warden, 
Dean,  and  Freshman  Dean  and  sang. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  we  will  call 
Freshman  Day  a  beginning.  The 
whole  year  is  still  to  pass;  and  if  it 
be  one  half  as  lovely  and  varied  and 
friendly  as  the  first  week,  one  will 
almost  regret  having  1937  one  year 
closer,  having  one  year  less  at  Smith 
to  look  forward  to. 

Margaret  Williams  1937 

Chapel  TSlptes  * 

WENTY-TWO  hun- 
dred odd  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  John  M. 
Greene  Hall ;  and  when 
faculty,  students, 
alumnae,  parents,  and 
friends  rose  to  sing  the 
hymn  with  which  First  Chapel  has 
opened  for  59  years:  "From  hand  to 
hand  the  greeting  flows,  From  eye  to 
eye  the  signals  run" — there  was 
scarcely  a  vacant  seat.  The  gist  of 
the  President's  remarks  about  the 
registration,  the  Art  Department, 
scholarships,  and  other  College  affairs 

*  Late  in  October  the  President  announced  an  im- 
portant change  in  Chapel  procedure.  A  committee 
representing  the  Trustees,  Administration,  and  students 
has  decided  that  a  College  Assembly  shall  be  held  every 
Wednesday  at  the  Chapel  hour,  to  which  every  student 
must  come.  The  regular  service  will  be  omitted  on  that 
day.  Chapel  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  as  usual  and  Student  Assembly  on  Friday. 
The  President  earlier  said  to  the  alumnae:  "We  think 
Chapel  a  very  important  part  of  the  life  of  the  College. 
Such  changes  as  we  are  discussing  I  want  you  to  know 
are  not  made  wantonly  or  in  disregard  of  a  tradition 
which  you  justly  cherish.  We  cherish  it  too.  It  is  a 
matter  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  adjustments  to  the 
changing  temper  of  the  generations  as  they  come  to  us. 


are  reported  elsewhere,  as  are  the 
greetings  which  he  read  from  our 
junior  groups  abroad.  Concerning 
the  conditions  under  which  a  new 
academic  year  is  opening  and  the 
function,  as  he  conceives  it,  of  a 
liberal  arts  college,  he  said  in  part: 

The  depression  in  business  has  been  so 
pervasive  that  there  is  hardly  a  group, 
hardly  a  family,  hardly  an  individual  in  the 
whole  country  who  does  not  have  it  brought 
home  to  him  almost  daily.  It  is  therefore 
very  exceptional  that  a  group  of  2000 
should  live  here  as  if  nothing  exceptional 
were  going  on  in  the  country  and  the  world 
outside.  The  condition  is  made  possible 
by  a  large  number  of  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  your  parents,  on  the  part  of  your  prede- 
cessors here  who  have  contributed  funds  to 
keep  things  going,  sacrifices  of  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  staff  here.  I 
hope  that  you  know  these  things  and  are 
going  to  see  that  your  opportunities  are 
not  wasted. 

I  find  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
magazines,  articles  indicating  a  total  mis- 
conception as  to  what  this  college  and 
colleges  like  it  exist  for.  Under  economic 
stress,  people  are  apt,  more  apt  than  usual, 
to  apply  physical,  materialistic  standards. 
The  need  for  a  job  sharpens  not  only  the 
competitive  feeling  in  society,  but  also 
tends  to  let  fall  into  the  background  the 
values  in  life  that  are  more  important  than 
the  physical  element,  and  to  bring  stand- 
ards of  judgment  to  all  kinds  of  things 
that  are  inappropriate.  I  am  thinking  for 
example  of  one  article  that  seems  to  meas- 
ure the  efficiency  of  colleges  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  lady  in  charge  of  an  employment 
office  that  thinks  that  a  college  can  be 
judged  according  as  its  graduates  commend 
themselves  to  the  lady  in  charge  of  an  in- 
stitution attempting  to  place  people  in 
positions.  .  .  .  But  we  should  be  false 
to  the  trust  imposed  upon  us  if  we  con- 
sidered our  curriculum,  our  whole  order  of 
life  here,  as  primarily  aimed  at  earning 
power.  Yet,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
even  from  that  point  of  view,  we  do  a 
better  job  thinking  of  the  growth  of  your 
mind  and  spirit  than  we  should  do  if  we 
thought  merely  of  your  equipment  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  I  think  that 
the  breadth  of  outlook,  the  sharpening  of 
capacity,  the  cultivation  of  judgment,  and 
a  great  many  other  things  that  you  ought 
to  get  out  of  college,  are  more  important 
equipment  even  for  earning  than  the  very 
specific  things  that  are  asked  about  in  an 
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employment  office.  .  .  .  We  wish  of  course 
to  give  you  information  and  still  more  to 
let  you  know  where  you  can  find  informa- 
tion. Hut  more  important  than  giving 
you  information  is  enabling  you  to  use  that 
information,  to  judge  its  significance,  to 
judge  its  value,  its  comparative  impor- 
tance, to  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  from 
it,  to  know  what  evidence  is,  to  keep  clear 
of  fallacies,  to  recognize  prejudices  and  dis- 
card them.  The  power  to  do  these  things 
involves  a  training  of  mind  and  character 
for  which  there  is  no  mechanical  recipe. 
But  it  is  not  done  to  you  by  the  faculty. 
If  it  is  done  at  all,  you  do  it  for  yourselves 
with  the  aid  of  people  who  know  more  and 
who  are  presumably  wiser,  or  at  least  have 
had  more  opportunity  for  experience. 

The  College  tries  also  to  do  certain 
things  to  your  sensibilities.  You  hear  a 
great  deal  now  about  leisure.  If  we  do  not 
fail  entirely  in  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  industry,  there  is  bound  to  be 
more  leisure,  and  we  shall  see  all  kinds  of 
machinery  set  up  to  teach  people  to  em- 
ploy their  leisure  wisely.  The  fundamental 
thing,  however,  in  the  employment  of 
leisure  is  not  outside  machinery,  or  courses 
of  reading,  or  clubs,  or  hobbies,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  It  is  an  internal  condi- 
tion in  the  individual.  It  is  a  susceptibility 
to  influences ;  it  is  the  power  of  appreciation, 
and  a  very  large  part  of  a  college  education 
consists  in  giving  the  students  the  op- 
portunity to  be  more  sensitive,  to  react 
with  greater  intensity  to  the  things  that 
enrich  human  life.  Your  employment  office 
person  has  very  little  use  for  these  things, 
but  these  things  are  what  after  all  give 
quality  to  life.  And  it  is  quality  of  life 
that  the  college  primarily  aims  at.  .  .  . 

Concerning  leisure  time  in  college, 
the  President  spoke  the  next  day: 

.  .  .  You  will  most  certainly  be  urged  by 
your  best-friend-for-this-first-week  to  join 
all  the  activities  to  which  she  belongs;  but 
wait,  put  her  off,  consider  your  own  natural 
tastes  and  instincts,  what  you  are  likely 
to  be  good  at  and  what  you  are  likely  to 
have  time  to  enjoy. 

Dean's  Lists  and  honor  lists  have 
been  read  out  in  chapel;  the  Presi- 
dent's current  events  talks  are  con- 
tinuing; and  the  undergraduates  have 
been  introduced  to  the  alumnae  and 
to  the  "larger  college"  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  via  a  talk  given  by  Mrs. 
Scales  before  Alumnae  Week-End. 


.  .  .  Possibly  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  larger  college  as 
compared  with  the  undergraduate  college, 
but  you  will  soon  find  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  discovered.  And  beyond  that 
you  will  find  it  interesting  as  an  approach  to 
knowing  more  about  what  one  may  call 
the  historic  college.  We  have  a  past  now 
long  enough  to  be  written  about,  and  there 
are  certain  books  in  which  you  can  find  out 
about  this  historic  college.  [Mrs.  Scales 
spoke  of  the  John  M.  Greene  and  Sophia 
Smith  letters  given  to  the  College  by  Helen 
Greene  '91,  of  "Sophia  Smith  and  the 
Beginnings  of  Smith  College,"  and  of  Mrs. 
Rhees's  "Life  of  President  Seelye."]  Mrs. 
Rhees's  book  is  one  of  the  most  readable 
books  I  know.  In  it  you  will  find  out 
what  bold  and  individual  young  women 
those  were  who  had  the  courage  to  come  to 
this  place  when  it  was  not  the  thing  to  do. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  good  deal  of  romance  in- 
volved in  the  founding  of  a  place  like  this. 
Perhaps  you  cannot  picture  yourselves, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  radio,  reading  aloud 
to  one  another  in  the  evenings  as  those 
girls  did;  but  if  you  ever  do  such  a  thing,  I 
suggest  that  you  try  one  of  these  books. 

There  is  no  book  covering  these  later 
years,  so  here  you  turn  to  the  Quarterly, 
bound  volumes  of  which  are  in  the  Li- 
brary. This  is  one  of  the  most  singularly 
readable  magazines  I  have  ever  known. 
In  the  Quarterly,  for  instance,  you  can 
find  accounts  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
episodes  in  our  college  life — the  work  done 
in  the  war  by  the  Smith  Unit.  You  can 
read  of  the  policies  and  theories  that  have 
been  built  into  the  life  of  the  College.  You 
will  find  accounts  of  outstanding  figures  in 
the  alumnae  body.  ... 

If  you  pass  from  the  undergraduate  col- 
lege into  the  larger  college  and  then  into  the 
historic  college,  I  think  you  will  find  your- 
selves growing  in  interest  and  affection  for 
this  college  which  has  now  been  going  long 
enough  to  build  itself  into  the  homes  and 
the  work  of  this  nation. 

Mr.  Laurens  Seelye,  a  grandnephew 
of  President  Seelye,  who  is  with  us 
for  this  year,  one  morning  read  the 
account  of  Paul's  speech  from  the 
Areopagus  (Acts  XVII)  and  said: 

When  the  late  Dwight  Morrow  wras  ap- 
pointed Ambassador  to  Mexico,  one  of  the 
first  things  he  did  was  to  gather  together 
books  that  would  give  him  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Mexican  people;  and  he  did  not 
gather  them  simply  to  garnish  the  shelves 
of  his  living-room,  but  to  garnish  his  mind. 
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With  his  great  experience  of  human  nature 
and  of  life  he  realized  that  after  all,  behind 
the  programs  and  the  policies  that  get  into 
the  papers  about  international  relations, 
the  issues  are  sometimes  set  and  motivated, 
not  by  conscious  programs  and  rational 
policies,  but  by  trivial  matters  of  etiquette. 
By  etiquette  I  do  not  mean  simply  formal 
schemes  of  personal  relations,  but  the  in- 
terpretation and  significance  of  modes  of 
behavior;  and  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  these  things  as  practiced  among  one 
people,  race,  or  nation  are  often  not  at  all 
familiar  with  those  of  other  nations.  We 
recognize  the  necessity  for  foreign  travel, 
and  the  importance  of  knowing  the  language 
of  France  or  the  language  of  Italy  if  we  are 
to  spend  any  time  among  those  nations; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  deeper 
idiom  of  the  race  is  not  the  language,  and 
that  the  people  who  understand  the  lan- 
guage may  not  be  those  who  can  speak  in 
terms  of  the  authentic  reactions  or  quicker 
sensibilities  of  other  peoples. 

In  this  scene  in  Athens  we  see  Paul 
trying  to  sense  what  the  Greeks  thought, 
and  trying  to  present  a  thought  that  would 
be  friendly  to  what  they  thought.  And  at 
the  end  there  happened  to  him,  with  all 
his  efforts,  what  so  often  happens:  One 
group  of  his  hearers  mocked  him.  They 
were  intelligent  people,  too.  They  were  a 
good  deal  like  my  generation  when  we 
were  sophomores  and  used  to  label  any 
college  preacher  who  talked  of  Free  Will 
an  old  fogy.  These  intelligent  people,  be- 
cause Paul  talked  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  were  unable  to  see  any  of  the  pro- 
founder  meaning  of  his  words.  But  there 
were  those  also  who,  meeting  with  these 
new  ideas,  went  away  saying,  "We  have 
something  still  to  learn  from  this  man." 

Exchange  of  Students  with 
Foreign  Countries 

THE  College  has  about  the  same 
number  of  students  registered 
from  other  countries  as  it  had  last 
year.  Among  the  graduates  are  four 
already  well  known  to  the  Smith  com- 
munity: Tamara  Dembo  of  Lithuania 
is  continuing  her  research  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Koffka;  Molly 
Harrower  (Bedford  College,  London) 
resumes  her  work  for  the  Ph.D.  in 
Psychology  after  a  year  of  lecturing 
in  her  own  Bedford  College,  London; 
Daisy  Mattei  '33  of  Puerto  Rico,  who 


as  undergraduate  held  the  Latin- 
American  Scholarship  for  three  years, 
and  who  went  as  a  junior  to  Spain,  is 
now  working  for  her  M.A.  degree  in 
Spanish,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
assisting  in  the  department  and  teach- 
ing at  the  Burnham  School  and  the 
Northampton  School  for  Girls.*  Alex- 
andra Meyendorff  '33  of  Estonia  is  a 
graduate  scholar  and  a  candidate  for 
the  M.A.  in  Education. 

Eight  new  graduate  fellows  and 
scholars  make  us  sound  ever  so  much 
less  American  than  we  otherwise 
might.  Eva  Habeeb  el  Masri  is 
Smith's  first  student  from  Egypt  and 
almost  the  first  Egyptian  woman  to 
study  in  this  country.  Miss  Masri 
has  two  other  "firsts"  to  her  credit: 
she  was  the  first  woman  to  graduate 
from  the  American  University  in 
Cairo  and  she  stood  at  the  top  of  her 
class.  She  is  working  for  the  M.A.  in 
Sociology,  as  basis  for  further  study 
and  experience  in  social  work  in 
Egypt.  Zekiye  Siileyman  comes  from 
Turkey  and  the  Woman's  College  of 
Constantinople.  She  has  much  to 
tell  us  of  the  changed  conditions  in  the 
country  and  the  new  opportunities  for 
women.  She  expects  to  resume  her 
teaching  when  she  returns,  and  to  that 
end  is  taking  the  M.A.  in  Education, 
and  observing  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  the  Day  School  and  the  Nurs- 
ery School.  Janina  Piechowicz  is 
from  Poland,  a  student  of  the  John 
Cassimir  University  of  Lwow  and  a 
graduate  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Lwow.  She  comes  on  the 
warm  recommendations  of  the  Kosci- 
usko Foundation.  The  five  other 
graduate  fellows  and  scholars  are  here 
as  exchange  students,  literally.  That 
is,  in  return  for  their  being  here 
there  are  Smith  students  studying  in 
various  countries  abroad  on  about  the 
same  terms  of  board,  lodging,  and 
tuition.     This  exchange  is  made  pos- 

*  Students  from  Puerto  Rico  are,  of  course,  Ameri- 
can citizens. 
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sible  through  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Education  and  its  branches 
in  tlu-  several  European  countries. 
These  students  are:  I, aura  Badoni, 
University  of  Milan;  Elisa  Bernis, 
University  01  Madrid;  Andree  Denis, 
Sorbonne;  Marina  Rossetti,  Univer- 
sity of  Koine;  Gunhild  Sachsenberg, 
Universities  of  Jena  and  Innsbruck. 
With  the  exception  of  Fraulein  Sach- 
senberg, who  is  working  in  History  and 
( Government,  these  students  are  study- 
ing English  and  American  Literature. 

The  Smith  students  studying 
abroad,  "in  exchange,"  have  stipends 
from  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  are:  Elena  Sbrega  '30, 
assistant  in  Italian  last  year,  and  now 
in  Italy;  Esther  Sylvia  '33,  in  Spain; 
Theresa  Hoglund  '33,  in  Germany; 
Susanna  Wright  '33  and  Laura  Mar- 
den  '33,  both  in  Italy.  The  first  three 
are  fellows,  the  last  two,  scholars. 

Two  of  the  exchange  fellows  who 
were  at  Smith  last  year  are  continuing 
their  studies  in  the  United  States  this 


year  though  no1  at  Smith.  Inge  Haas 
of  ( "icrmany  is  one  of  the  new  resident 
tutors  in  German  at  Mills  College. 
Evelyn  Clark  of  England  holds  an 
International  House  fellowship  at  the 
I  niversity  of  California  and  is  continu- 
ing her  researches  in  plant  pathology. 
Only  one  new  foreign  student  from 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  entered  the  undergraduate  Col- 
lege this  fall — Olga  Brenes  '35  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who  holds  the  Latin- 
American  Scholarship.  Katharine 
Wilson  '37,  a  Canadian,  comes  from 
Connecticut.  Among  the  continuing 
undergraduates  are  Dorothea  Dusser 
de  Barenne  '36,  who  is  a  Hollander  but 
registers  as  from  New  Haven  where 
her  father  is  professor  of  Physiology  at 
Vale;  Margaret  Catty  '35  from  Eng- 
land; Elfrida  Smith  '35  from  Ber- 
muda; and  Alison  Hardy  '34,  Dora 
Kaufman  '36,  Eleanor  Mackenzie  '34, 
from  Canada. 

Gladys  Brysox, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 


A  Group  of  the  Students  from  Foreign  Countries 

From  left  to  right:  (standing)  Marina  Rossetti,  Eva  Habeeb  el  Masri,  Mary  Harrower,  Janina 

Piechowicz,  Elisa   Bernis,  Dorothea  Dusser  de   Barenne;   (sitting)  Andree  Denis,   Gunhild 

Sachsenberg,  Zekiye  Siileyman. 
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',  *V     There  are  276  Granddaughters  in  Smith  College  this  year      6 
/£\Y  Seniors  (1934)  I J  /£ 

Janet  S.  Adams . Valborg  (Smith)  Adams  07  \^Xjf 

Caroline  W.  Atkinson  .  .  .   Caroline  (Bacon)  Atkinson  ex-06  i 

Catherine  M.  Atwater*.  .   Alice  (Merriam)  Atwater  08  y_     -    ^?*_ 

Olive  B.  Ballard Alice  (Barker)  Ballard  06 

Edith  Bannon Edith  (Leeds)  Bannon  96 

Mary  S.  Barrows Genevieve  (Scofield)  Barrows  05 

Annette  Beals Rose  (Fairbank)  Beals  95 

Priscilla  H.  Beals Ella  (Gaylord)  Beals  ex-04 

Flora  Best Flora  (Ray)  Best  11 

Eleanor  Bingham Ethel  (Stetson)  Bingham  01 

Marion  S.  Blake  * Margaret  (Coe)  Blake  07 

Frances  H.  Blakeslee  * Edna  (Day)  Blakeslee  05 

Elizabeth  Brindley Agnes  (McCord)  Brindley  06 

Clara  M.  Carley Clara  (McDowell)  Carley  03 

Mary  E.  Case Helen  (Janney)  Case  00 

Margaret  M.  Clark Margaret  (Holbrook)  Clark  ex-00 

Elizabeth  G.  Crofut  * Elizabeth  (Ballard)  Crofut  07 

M.  Ellen  Downes  * Nellie  (Brown)  Downes  06 

Dorothy  Fosdick Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  00 

Mary  G.  Graves Eleanor  (Goldthwait)  Graves  99 

Jane  S.  Hall Mabel  (Bathgate)  Hall  07 

Katherine  Hamburger  * Amy  (Stein)  Hamburger  04 

Grace  B.  Hamilton  * Alice  (Warner)  Hamilton  03 

Carman  B.  Hart Adiene  (Bergen)  Hart  10 

Eleanor  W.  Hayden Elizabeth  (Strong)  Hayden  03 

Elisabeth  Heuchling Mabel  (Koch)  Heuchling  07 

Jane  Kelsey Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  97 

Rachel  G.  Kent \ Mary  (Wilder)  Kent  00 

Janet  Krogh '. Jean  (Greenough)  Krogh  03 

Madeleine  T.  Leonard Emma  (Tyler)  Leonard  05 

Helen  B.  Little Edna  (Hilburn)  Little  11 

Julia  C.  McWilliams Carolyn  (Weston)  McWilliams  00 

Margaret  L.  Martin Margaret  (Buchwalter)  Martin  03 

Virginia  H.  Mealy Caroline  (Vanneman)  Mealy  08 

Virginia  B.  Miller Olive  (Beaupre)  Miller  04 

Margaret  R.  Milne Fanchon  (Hathaway)  Milne  ex- 13 

Rhoda  H.  Minkler Helen  (Andrews)  Minkler  09 

Mary  H.  Moody  * Mary  (Hoag)  Moody  99 

Frances  H.  Morton  * Frances  (Comstock)  Morton  98 

Katherine  R.  Neuhaus Kate  (Rice)  Neuhaus  ex-11 

Emily  L.  Olmsted Grace  (Legate)  Olmsted  03 

Harriet  S.  Palmer  * Rhoda  (Stone)  Palmer  ex-05 

Frances  E.  Philbrick Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick  97 

Helen  E.  Rayner Nellie  (Tyler)  Rayner  ex-12 

Mary  R.  Reed Katrina  (Rodenbach)  Reed  07 

Helen  Richardson Helen  (Peters)  Richardson  ex-01 

Madeleine  E.  Rowse Edith  (Elwell)  Rowse  00 

Amy  C.  Scott Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  07 

Janet  G.  Smith Klara  (Frank)  Kempton  03 

Sally  F.  Stewart  * Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart  04 

Margaret  F.  Tilson Marguerite  (North)  Tilson  05 

Eleanor  M.  Tucker Eva  (Forte)  Tucker  99 

Elizabeth  B.  Walton Helen  (Davidson)  Walton  08 

Sarah  R.  Westcott Sophia  (Burnham)  Westcott  04 

Martha  Wheeler  * Julia  (Smith)  Wheeler  02 

Virginia  Whitney Eleanor  (Brown)  Whitney  05 

Virginia  T.  Whitney Frances  (Taylor)  Whitney  07 

Helen  M.  Wild Louise  (Marden)  Wild  10 

Eleanor  Wilson Emma  (Otis)  Wilson  02 

Helen  H.  Woodhull Agnes  (Patton)  Woodhull  01 

*Dean'8  List. 
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Constance  S.   Vdams  Margaret  (Potter)  Adams  ex-04 

Jane  B.  Ail. uns  *,  Florence  (Bannard)  Adams  05 

Katharine  H.  Austin  '  Katharine  (Sewall)  Austin  09 

Mary  Best  * Flora  (Ray)  Best  11 

Jane  Bowker  Elizabeth  (Dickinson)  Bowker  09 

I  ois  l\.  Braj  ('.race  (Harlow)  Bray  04 

Jane  Blidgman  Olive  (Ware)  Bridgman  04 

Muriel  Bun     Muriel  (Robinson)  Burr  07 

Nancy  \Y.  Carr  ' Elsie  (Laughney)  Carr  05 

Margaret  B.  Clark Eleanor  (Linton)  Clark  09 

Elaine  S.  1  >a\  is Martha  (Westcott)  Davis  12 

Elizabeth  C.  Dean Gertrude  (Cooper)  Dean  06 

Ruth  0.  Dean  (stepdaughter  Margaret  (Brearley)  Dean  12 

Jane  S.  Dwire Janet  (Schouler)  Dwire  ex- 11 

Marjorie  L.  Egbert  :;  Edith  (Cowperthwaite)  Egbert  08 

Marian  R.  Ewing Marian  (Rumsey)  Ewing  05 

Esther  C.  Floyd Harriet  (Goodwin)  Floyd  00 

1  [enrietta  C.  ( iray  * 8 Henrietta  (Seelye)  Gray  98 

Margaret  T.  ( ireen Helen  (Tate)  Green  07 

Marjorie  C.  Hall Mary  (Bowers)  Hall  95 

Eileen  Halligan  * Mary  (Ballard)  Halligan  ex-98 

Rose  Hirschhorn Hannah  (Scharps)  Hirschhorn  06 

Elisabeth  1  Inward       Edith  (Bond)  Howard  04 

Barbara  Hunt Janet  (Roberts)  Hunt  99 

Elizebeth  B.  Jager Margaret  (Case)  Jager  ex-12 

{Catherine  B.  Korrady     Eouise  (Rowley)  Korrady  ex-11 

Mary  C.  Leake  * Mary  (King)  Leake  10 

Edith  M.  Logan Edith  (Manning)  Logan  10 

Anna  B.  McConnell  Genevieve  (Knapp)  McConnell  97 

Helen  Mclndoe  :i Eda  (Arkush)  Mclndoe  ex-12 

Elizabeth  J.  Miller Erances  (Johnstone)  Miller  10 

Kate  R.  Miller  l Casey  (Geddes)  Miller  07 

Beth  E.  Moore Bertha  (Thresher)  Moore  04 

Constance  C.  Morrow     Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  96 

Elizabeth  Newell Helen  (Lincoln)  Newell  ex-04 

Elizabeth  E.  Nixon Josephine  (Whitney)  Nixon  09 

E.  Chandonette  Norris  * Edith  (Pendleton)  Xorris  ex-07 

Christine  R.  Palmer  * Yesta  (Shoemaker)  Palmer  03 

Louise  Partridge Grace  (Townshend)  Partridge  07 

Eleanor  J.  Poirier Leslie  (Mitchell)  Poirier  00 

Elizabeth  Polk  *  - Elizabeth  (Crandall)  Polk  09 

Elizabeth  B.  Potter  *    Bertha  (Bodwell)  Potter  11 

Mary  L.  Robinson Mary  (Wallace)  Robinson  02 

Hope  A.  Rockwell Natalia  (Mindeleff)  Rockwell  ex-10 

Elizabeth  W.  Sawyer Georgia  (Pope)  Sawyer  96 

Janet  Seasongood Agnes  (Senior)  Seasongood  11 

Eliza  A.  Smith Ernestine  (Failing)  Smith  07 

Sara  Smith  x Agnes  (Slade)  Smith  ex-97 

Caroline  F.  Spring Caroline  (Kennedy)  Spring  ex-10 

Laura  P.  Strang Laura  (Pratt)  Strang  93 

Elizabeth  R.  Swift Katharine  (Whitin)  Swift  10 

Madeleine  E.  Tatton  * Madeleine  (Becker)  Tatton  ex-12 

Mary  C.  Walton  2 Helen  (Davidson)  W'alton  08 

Alice  L.  Warren  * Margaret  (Cushman)  Warren  10 

Elizabeth  Whitney  1 Frances  (Taylor)  Whitney  07 

Katherine  Woodberry Amy  (Smith)  Woodberry  1 1 

Sophomores  (1936) 

Helen  S.  Allen Helen  (Abbott)  Allen  ex-08 

Alice  E.  Andersson Ruth  (Harper)  Andersson  12 

Ruth  M.  Barlow Helen  (Allen)  Barlow  03 

Barbara  Bartlett Elsie  (Hastings)  Bartlett  10 

Mary  B.  Beers Helen  (Patton)  Beers  99 

Cloyce  C.  Campbell  * Clara  (Cooley)  Campbell  06 

Louise  J.  Campbell Elizabeth  (Fish)  Campbell  ex-02 

Mary  W.  Cole .* .  Mary  (Rockwell)  Cole  97 

Lesley  Corbett Alta  (Smith)  Corbett  08 

Nancy  D.  Corbusier '. Louise  (Shepard)  Corbusier  ex-98 

Patricia  Dabney Ruth  (Burdett)  Dabney  09 

*  Dean's  List.  l  In  France  for  the  year.  2  In  Italy  for  the  year.  3  In  Spain  for  the  year. 
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ibeth  Y.  Da\  is Alice  (Sawin)  Davis  12 

Elizabeth  M.  1  >ickinson Elizabeth  (Sternberger)  Dickinson  ex-07 

Ruth  E.  Eldred Edith  (Midgley)  Eldred  12 

Adele  Emerson Mary  (James)  Emerson  11 

Kathleen  Evans Myra  (Thornburg)  Evans  09 

Elizabeth  1'.  \.\  ersman Grace  (Greenhalgh)  Eversman  04 

Mary  A.  Fisher Gertrude  (Chandler)  Fisher  10 

Lois  H.  Frissell  * Frances  (Huston)  Frissell  12 

Rebecca  Gilford  * Fannie  (Davis)  Gifford  04 

Eleanor  J.  Gould  * Jaffray  (Smith)  Gould  00 

Frances  C.  Graves Rebecca  (McDougall)  Graves  07 

Elinor  J.  Griff  en  hagen Christine  (Gloeckler)  Griffenhagen  08 

Helen  Hancock  * Marion  (McLennan)  Hancock  08 

Madoline  Hartwell Miriam  (Gile)  Hartwell  ex- 10 

Helen  Hinds Mary  (Bates)  Hinds  11 

Deborah  R.  Holmes  * Helen  (Dunbar)  Holmes  09 

Ellen  D.  Howes Ethel  (Puffer)  Howes  91 

Helen  W.  Ibershoff  * Mary  (Storrs)  Ibershoff  96 

Natalie  W.  Johnson Rachel  (Harris)  Johnson  09 

Margaret  X.  Jordan Carrie  (Nicholson)  Jordan  ex-10 

Mary  L.  V.  Julier Mary  (Sill)  Julier  ex-08 

Bertha  Kelso  * Susie  (Starr)  Kelso  05 

Florence  H.  Kirk Ruth  (Henley)  Kirk  09 

Harriet  T.  Linen  * Genevieve  (Tuthill)  Linen  ex- 11 

Margaret  F.  Lumbard Elizabeth  (Tarbox)  Lumbard  98 

Elizabeth  H.  McClelland  * Margaret  (Holman)  McClelland  02 

Nancy  McClure Edna  (Roach)  McClure  12 

Mary  S.  McLean  * Rosamond  (Denison)  McLean  06 

Katherine  McNeill  * Mary  (Wheeler)  McNeill  06 

E.  Beatrice  Marcy  * Eleanor  (Nichols)  Marcy  95 

Blanche  B.  Marshall Jessie  (Ames)  Marshall  03 

Jean  Mealy Caroline  (Vanneman)  Mealy  08 

Eleanor  Moore Ella  (Dunham)  Moore  06 

Carolyn  T.  Morse Ruth  (Tucker)  Morse  98 

Lucile  Norton Florence  (Sturtevant)  Norton  11 

Jane  F.  L.  O'Brian  * Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  09 

Leonora  H.  Parsons Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  97 

Barbara  Pease Alice  (Boutwell)  Pease  04 

Elizabeth  C.  Pollock  * Constance  (Watson)  Pollock  10 

Jean  Prince  (stepdaughter) Hope  (Iseman)  Prince  24 

Elizabeth  B.  Proctor Emma  (Bowden)  Proctor  07 

Dorothy  Reinhart Dorothy  (Hickok)  Reinhart  11 

Lucy  S.  Ryan Lucy  (Stripling)  Ryan  ex-14 

Mary  B.  Seelye Anne  (Barrows)  Seelye  97 

Barbara  L.  Shelley Laura  (Dudley)  Shelley  ex-11 

Mary  E.  Sherman Erminie  (Rost)  Sherman  10 

Jeanne  P.  Smith- Willd Katharine  (Drew)  Smith-Willd  10 

Mary  B.  Stearns Maida  (Peirce)  Stearns  02 

Alice  H.  Strong  * Mabel  (Knowlton)  Strong  98 

Madeleine  T.  Thomas  * Gail  (Tritch)  Thomas  06 

Mary  E.  Townsend Leslie  (Chapin)  Townsend  04 

Barbara  Underwood Edith  (Chapin)  Underwood  05 

Elisabeth  S.  Wardwell Elisabeth  (Lloyd)  Wardwell  11 

Phoebe  A.  Weed  * Faith  (Potter)  Weed  02 

Jean  B.  Wheeler  * Alice  (Walton)  Wheeler  08 

Elizabeth  Wood Helen  (Bradley)  Wood  10 

Harriet  L.  Worcester Mary  (Greenman)  Worcester  99 

Elizabeth  Zimmerman Susan  (Phelps)  Zimmerman  12 

Freshmen  (1937) 

(5)  Lavinia  M.  Alder (Albright) Helen  (Cilley)  Alder  04 

(20)  Elisabeth  Allen (Comstock) Ruth  (Strickland)  Allen  99 

(28)  Margaret  E.  Amev (Sessions) George  (Eaton)  Amey  ex-01 

(85)  Zella  H.  Appelt (Martha  WTilson) Mary  (Bates)  Appelt  03 

(4)  Jane  Arnold (Sessions) Kate  (Fairchild)  Arnold  05 

(89)  Elizabeth  Baldwin (Dawes) Louise  (Ellis)  Greene  06 

(56)  Katherine  Ball (Hubbard) Mary  (Ainslie)  Ball  ex-01 

(44)  Alcy  S.  Barlow (Washburn) Gladys  (Burlingame)  Barlow  11 

(31)  M.  Virginia  Barr (Hubbard) Florence  (Bytes)  Barr  01 

*  Freshman  Honor  List. 
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(51)  Julia  F.  Belden (Gillett) Julia  (Freeman)  Belden  ex-05 

(26)  Mary  M.  Belfield (Lawrence) Elizabeth  (Mills)  Belfield  97 

(6)  Margaret  Bennett (Wesley) Ethelwyn  (Foote)  Bennett  97 

(35)  Marjorie  P.  Bensen (Mandelle  Annex)  .  .  .  Marion  (Prouty)  Bensen  04 

(46)  Eleanor  C.  Blakeslee (Wesley) Eleanor  (Mann)  Blakeslee  09 

(18)  Esther  P.  Blodgett (Hubbard) Ruth  (Paine)  Blodgett  12 

(67)  Barbara  Bolster (91  Elm) Maude  (Furbush)  Bolster  03 

(3)  Susanne  Boutwell (Jordan) Margaret  (McCrary)  Boutwell  11 

(41)  Mary  P.  Bridgeman (Martha  Wilson)  ....  Mabel  (Parmelee)  Bridgeman  10 

(62)  Barbara  Brown (Gardiner) Helen  (Winward)  Brown  08 

(52)  Nancy  Burley (Gardiner) Mary  (Blodgett)  Burley  00 

(90)  Catharine  S.  Campbell.  .  .(Talbot) Catharine  (Chambers)  Campbell  ex-08 

(57)  Frances  Carr (Ellen  Emerson)  .  .  .  .Lucretia  (Thomas)  Carr  14 

(78)  Elizabeth  B.  Carroll (Gardiner) Mary  (Dutcher)  Carroll  04 

(9)  Charlotte  S.  Chandler.  .  .  .(Ellen  Emerson)  .  .  .  .Rebecca  (Smith)  Chandler  11 

(34)  M.  Elizabeth  Colwell (Wesley) Mary  (Stevens)  Colwel!  11 

(8)  Barbara  Cooke (Wallace) Clara  (Sprague)  Cooke  01 

(15)  Priscilla  L.  Cox (Northrop) Gertrude  (Lewis)  Cox  ex-16 

(30)  Mary  A.  Coy (Hubbard) Katherine  (Rising)  Coy  01 

(73)  Margaret  G.  Crofut (Washburn) Elizabeth  (Ballard)  Crofut  07 

(74)  Faith  S.  Crossman (Washburn) Pauline  (Haskell)  Crossman  11 

(64)  Mary  E.  Cunningham  ....  (Chapin) Edna  (Moehring)  Cunningham  10 

(1)  Elizabeth  H.  Dorr (Hubbard) Mabel  (Lee)  Dorr  09 

(47)  Anna  M.  Evans (Wesley) Ellen  (Spring)  Evans  03 

(82)  Sarah  E.  Ferris (Gardiner) Clara  (Hughes)  Ferris  08 

(13)  Florence  A.  Gardner (Northrop) Florence  (Murray)  Gardner  10 

(29)   E.  Eugenia  Getchell (Sessions) Edith  (Ellis)  Getchell  99 

(2)  Margaret  Goddard (Ellen  Emerson)  .  .  .  .Jean  (Johnson)  Goddard  11 

(91)  Eleanor  D.  Gray (Comstock) Bessie  (Benson)  Gray  04 

(32)  Lois  Hamilton (Morrow) Mabel  (Havens)  Hamilton  10 

(50)  Marion  Hancock (Clark) Marion  (McLennan)  Hancock  08 

(63)  Ellen  A.  Hardies (Gardiner) Grace  (Beattie)  Hardies  05 

(53)  Margaret  Henson (Jordan) Theda  (Parker)  Henson  ex- 15 

(43)  Hannah  S.  Hirschhorn    .  .  .  (Gardiner) Hannah  (Scharps)  Hirschhorn  06 

(81)  Ann  L.  Jameson (Cushing) Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson  02 

(11)  Jane  P.  Johnson (Albright) lima  (Sessions)  Johnson  11 

(87)  Alice  Karlson (Dawes) Mildred  (Sawyer)  Karlson  10 

(16)  Margaret  P.  Kellogg (Ellen  Emerson)  .  .  .  .Edith  (Taylor)  Kellogg  97 

(23)  Margaret  Kendal (Martha  Wilson)  ....  Margaret  (Leatherbee)  Kendal  04 

(76)  Elizabeth  T.  Kingsbury  .  .  (Martha  Wilson)  .      .  Helen  (Putnam)  Kingsbury  06 

(88)  Eleanor  E.  Larkin (Ellen  Emerson)  .     .  .Susan  (Tanner)  Larkin  06 

(55)  Elizabeth  Lee (Talbot) Eileen  (McMillen)  Lee  13 

(22)   Margaret  Lewis (Martha  Wilson)  .  .  .  .Elizabeth  (Bradley)  Lewis  ex-00 

(36)  Margaret  A.  Long (Chapin) Margaret  (Kingsley)  Long  08 

(79)  Edna  McClure (Chapin) Edna  (Roach)  McClure  12 

(69)  Phyllis  McDougall (Haven) Louise  (Thornton)  McDougall  06 

(45)  Elisabeth  M.  Magee (Chapin) Mabel  (McElwain)  Magee  09 

(71)   Margaret  S.  May (Ellen  Emerson)  .  .  .  .  Frances  (Stevens)  May  09 

(10)  Nancy  Merrick (Wilder) Gertrude  (Lake)  Merrick  12 

(86)  Eleanor  Merrill (Martha  Wilson) Emeline  (Cook)  Merrill  06 

(65)  Marguerite  Migel (Chapin) Margaret  (Dauchy)  Migel  10 

(37)  Caroline  S.  Miller (Ellen  Emerson) Laura  (Geddes)  Miller  07 

(14)  Florence  L.  Miller (Comstock) Florence  (Hedrick)  Miller  12 

(27)  Barbara  L.  Moore (Sessions) Bertha  (Thresher)  Moore  04 

(70)  F ranees  G.  Morton (Martha  Wilson)  .        Mary  (Goodnow)  Morton  12 

(39)  Marjorie  P.  Norris (Washburn) Edith  (Pendleton)  Norris  ex-07 

(66)  V.  Annette  Philbrick (Clark) Vera  (Booth)  Philbrick  09 

(49)   Polly  Porteous (Clark) Edith  (Libby)  Mitchell  08 

(59)  Anne  Porter (Lawrence) Annette  (Brumaghim)  Porter  12 

(7)  Hester  M.  Rayner (Wesley) Nellie  (Tyler)  Rayner  ex- 12 

(40)  Helen  A.  Read (Hubbard)  Helen  (Appleton)  Read  08 

(42)  Annis  E.  Reed (Martha  Wilson)  Ressie  (Moorhead)  Reed  07 

(75)  Eleanor  B.  Rosenfeld (Talbot) ...  Uertha  (Rosenfeld)  Rosenfeld  ex-03 

(61)   Frances  E.  Salmon (Gardiner  Edna  (Stern)  Salmon  04 

(83)  Mary  H.  Secrest (Cushing) 1  lelen  (Hoover)  Secrest  ex-06 

(60)  Marcia  B.  Smart (Albright) .  .  Lillian  (Holland)  Smart  12 

(54)  Helen  K.  Smith (Dickinson) Helen  (Lowndes)  Smith  ex-11 

(25)  V.  Barbara  Stock (Capen) Josephine  (McKey)  Stock  12 

(12)  Harriet  Stone (Ellen  Emerson  I .  .  .  .  Louise  (Freeman)  Stone  03 

(38)  Ann  Taylor (Chapin) Marcia  (Jones)  Taylor  97 
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1  eslie  rhompson  Morrow  > . 

Katharine  S.  Tilson  Morrow 

Dorothy    rorrence  Wilder 

I  ouise  Vanderbilt  (<  "lark 

\lar\   \  ,m  Evera  I  Lilbut  I 

in  I  look  ( Irardiner) 

Elisabeth  G.  Washburn  .(Gardiner). 

Marion  Weal  hers  (Clark) .  .  , 

Margaret  Whitnej  W  eslej 

Mary  Williams  Morris) 

Ruth  M.  Williams  (Lawrence) 

Marjorie  Woodberry  (Wallace). 


Eliza  (At wood i  Thompson  ex-02 
Marguerite  'North)    Tilson  05 
Florence     Abbott  i  Torrence  11 
Julia  i  Park)  Vanderbilt  07 
1  la/el  i  Payne  I  Van  Evera  0° 
Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van  Hook  04 
Elinor  (Daniels)  Washburn  07 
Edna  (Cushing)  Weathers  04 
Frances  (Taylor)  Whitney  07 
Annie  (Buffum)  Williams  01 
Elsie  (Frederiksen)  Williams  12 
Amy  'Smith'  Woodberry  11 
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MORE  detailed  news  of  certain 
events  recorded  here  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  department. 
See  note  under  "Chapel  Notes." 

Traffic  lights  have  been  installed  on  Elm 
Street  between  John  M.  Greene  Hall  and 
the  Northrop  and  Gillett.  These  lights 
normally  Hash  green  up  and  down  Elm 
Street  and  red  across  Elm  Street.  When 
a  button  is  pushed,  the  lights  go  at  once  to 
yellow-red  up  and  down,  and  green  across. 
After  one  cycle  of  yellow,  then  red,  the 
flashing  green  is  resumed  until  the  next 
time  the  button  is  pushed.  There  has 
been  agitation  for  traffic  lights  on  Elm 
Street  for  some  time. 

The  Hillyer  Gallery  has  been  entirely 
remodeled.  (See  special  articles.) 

Sound  proof  ceilings  were  put  into 
Northrop  and  Gillett,  and  the  dining-  and 
living-rooms  at  Northrop  were  refurbished. 

Although  last  spring  it  was  thought  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  close  a  number  of 
houses  this  fall,  the  registration  was  so 
satisfactory  that  all  houses  excepting  a  few 
annexes  are  open.  Washburn,  Albright, 
Lawrence,  and  Tenney  are  cooperative 
houses  in  which  the  students  share  the 
work  and  so  earn  part  of  their  board;  and 
Sunnyside  and  Capen  Annex  are  self-help 
houses  in  which  students  room,  earning 
their  board  in  other  dormitories  by  waiting 
on  table  or  answering  bells. 
On  Sunday 

THE  President  spoke  at  first  Vespers. 
On  the  following  Sunday  Miss  Dunn 
read  in  the  Browsing  Room.  The  Rev. 
\V.  Russell  Bowie,  D.D.,  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  spoke  at  Vespers  Oct.  15; 
Organ  Vespers  were  held  Oct.  22,  and  Dr. 
\Yu,  President  of  Ginling,  spoke  on  Oct.  29. 
JQectures 

ON  Alumnae  Week- End  there  was  a 
Symposium  on  Current  International 
Affairs.  The  President  presided,  and  Prof. 
George  H.  Blakeslee,  a  member  of  the' 
Lytton     Commission,     spoke    on     "Man- 


churia as  a  Factor  in  World  Politics." 
Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  Director  of  Studies, 
Royal  Inst,  of  Internat.  Affairs,  London, 
has  lectured  on  "The  Impact  of  Western 
Nationalism  on  the  Old  Ottoman  Empire." 

The  program  of  the  Vocational  Oppor- 
tunity Classes  for  the  term  is: 

Nov.  7  Frances  Cummings  '00,  Educa- 
tional Sec.,  Business  &  Professional  Women's 
Clubs. 

Nov.  14 — "Secretarial  Work" — Mrs.  Kath- 
arine Dunbar,  Katharine  Gibbs  School, 
Boston. 

Nov.  21  — "  Teaching  in  a  Progressive 
School" — Katharine  Taylor,  Shady  Hill 
School,  Cambridge. 

Nov.  28 — "Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture" — Henry  A.  Frost,  Director, 
The  Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture. 

Dec.  5 — "Graduate  Work" — Dean  Nicol- 
son. 

Dec.  12 — "Home  Economics" — Anna  A. 
Kloss,  State  Dept.  of  Education. 

Music 

THE  recital  by  Mabel  Garrison,  Marion 
De  Ronde,  Leland  Hall,  Solon  Robin- 
son, and  John  Duke  of  the  Department  of 
Music  on  the  Sunday  evening  of  Alumnae 
Week-End  was  given  to  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience.  Miss  Garrison  made 
her  first  concert  appearance  as  a  member 
of  our  Faculty. 

Elisabeth  Hofmann  '35  has  won  the 
Mabel  Garrison  Voice  Scholarship.  Miss 
Garrison  offered  this  competitive  scholar- 
ship to  a  member  of  the  undergraduate 
body. 

The  Chamber  Music  Series  includes: 

Brosa  String  Quartet,  Nov.  1. 

Brosa  String  Quartet,  Dec.  1. 

Aguilar  Lute  Quartet,  Dec.  11. 

The  College  Concert  Course  offers: 

Guiomar  Novaes,  Pianist,  Nov.  15. 

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dec.  8. 

Albert  Spalding,  Violinist,  Jan.  10. 

The  New  English  Singers,  Jan.  17. 

The  Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Feb.  10. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Feb.  26. 

Choral  Concert,  Mar.  10. 

Heinrich  Schlusnus,  Baritone,  Mar.  16. 
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ONCE  more  a 
Seelye  is  teaching 
in  Smith  College!  Mr. 
Laurens  Hickok  Seelye, 
cousin  of  Seelye  Bixler 
and,  like  him,  a  grand- 
nephew  of  our  beloved 
First  President,  is 
spending  his  year  of 
furlough  from  the 
American  University  of 
Beirut  with  us  and  is 
teaching  a  course  in- 
troductory to  the  study 
of  religion,  open  to 
freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores, and  a  course  in 
the  history  of  religions, 
open  to  the  two  upper 
classes.  Besides 
teaching,  Mr.  Seelye  is 
leading  Chapel  occa- 
sionally, and  the  editor 
confesses  that  on  those 
days  she  is  so  absorbed 

in  tracing  the  likeness  between  the  six-foot-four  Laurens  Hickok  Seelye  and  the  slight,  erect 
Laurenus  Clark  Seelye,  whose  bronze  plaque  is  just  beyond  him  on  the  wall,  that  she  has 
much  ado  to  keep  her  mind  on  the  service!  Mr.  Seelye  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1911, 
from  Union  Theological  in  1915,  and  is,  literally,  the  Department  of  Religious  and  Philosophical 
Studies  at  the  University  in  Beirut.  Mrs.  Seelye,  "fortunately  or  unfortunately,"  as  Mr. 
Seelye  says,  is  from  Bryn  Mawr.  We  will  forgive  her  if  only  we  need  not  see  four  Seelye 
daughters  turn  their  faces  "from  Smith  College!  The  family  is  living  in  the  Bixlers'  house 
on  Maynard  Road,  and  is,  again  we  quote  Mr.  Seelye,  "at  home  to  alumnae  friends."  In 
fact  they  seem  already  so  real  a  part  of  the  College  that  we  shall  not  know  how  to  let  them  go 
back  to  Beirut.     Then  we  shall  indeed  realize  how  terribly  we  begrudge  the  Bixlers  to  Harvard!. 


We  Introduce  the  Laurens  Seelyes 


The  children  are:  Dorothea  (left),  Muriel  (standing),  Mary-Averett,  Talcott,  and 

"Little  Kate."     They  have  all  stepped  up  in  age  since  this  was  taken  and  are 

now  16,  8,  14,  11,  and  3,  respectively 


tArU 

MR.  ABBOTT  has  given  talks  in  the 
Tryon  Gallery  twice  a  week  through- 
out October.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
originals  on  exhibition  was  a  painting  by 
Paul  Gauguin,  "L'Appel,"  loaned  by 
Wildenstein  and  Company  of  New  York 
and  Paris. 

^Departmental  l\[ews 

THE  President  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
in  New  York,  Oct.  13,  when  the  "Univer- 
sity in  Exile"  was  inaugurated.  On  Now  2 
he  presided  at  a  dinner  of  the  Alumnae 
Committee  of  Seven  Colleges  in  St.  Louis, 
and  the  following  day  spoke  at  a  luncheon 
under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Louis  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  On  Nov.  3  he  also 
spoke  at  the  Community  School  and  had 
tea  with  the  Si.  Louis  Smith  Club.  While 
the  President  and  his  daughter  Caroline 
attended  A  Century  of  Progress  in  August, 
the  Chicago  and  Evanst on-North  Shore 
Smith  clubs  entertained  them  at  dinner  at 
the  Union  League  Club.     (See  page  68.) 

Mrs.  George  B.  Ford,  Resident  Trustee, 
through  November  and  early  December  is 
visiting  Smith  groups  in  the  Middle  West. 


She  will  go  as  far  west  as  Denver,  and 
through  Oklahoma  to  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

Art. — Mr.  Yorenkamp  on  July  4  took 
his  Doctor  of  Philosophy  Degree  at  the 
University  of  Leyden.  His  thesis  was, 
"Bijdrage  tot  het  Hollandsch  Stilleven  in 
de  Zeventiende  Eeuw." 

Economics  and  Sociology. — Mr.  Orton 
debated  with  Granville  Hicks,  a  former 
member  of  the  Faculty,  at  the  Progressive 
Club  Forum,  Oct.  22.  The  question  was, 
"Culture  in  the  Machine  Age." 

Miss  Bryson  wras  acting  director  of  the 
International  House  at  the  University  of 
California  (Berkeley)  for  the  summer  session. 

English.— From  Oct.  11-28  Miss  Chase 
was  in  the  Middle  \Yest  where  she  lectured 
to  the  American  Library  Association, 
Smith  clubs,  schools,  and  women's  clubs  on 
subjects  of  literary  interest. 

Physical  Education. — Miss  Aull  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Outing  Clubs  and  Winter  Activities  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion. She  has  recently  edited  a  pamphlet 
on  the  "Organization  and  Activities  of 
Outing  Clubs." 

Appointments. — The  appointment  of 
Mabel  Garrison  as  Professor  of  Music  was 
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THIS  College," 
said  the  Presi- 
dent ,  "has  always  fell 
that  the  awarding  of 
substantial  scholar- 
ships was  not  merely 
the  recognition  of  a 
financial  need,  but  also 
the  recognition  of  cer- 
tain standards  of  schol- 
arship and  character. 
The  holder  of  a  schol- 
arship has  certain  ad- 
vantages  and  certain 
responsibilities  to  the 
institution  and  these 
Advantages  will  be  en- 
hanced and  these  re- 
sponsibilities will  be 
felt  better,  we  are  sure, 
the  more  the  scholar- 
ship is  regarded  as  an 
honor."  The  Presi- 
dent then  announced 
for   the   first  time  the 

43  holders  of  the  Dwight  Whitney  Morrow,  the  William  Allan  Neilson,  and  the  Sophia  Smith 
scholarships.  The  10  Morrow  Scholarships  are  all  awarded  to  seniors  from  funds  from  the 
legacy  left  by  Mr.  Morrow;  there  are  5  Neilson  Scholarships  awarded  to  each  of  the  three 
upper  classes  and  established  a  year  ago  by  the  Trustees  in  recognition  of  the  15th  anniversary 
of  the  President's  service  to  the  College;  and  18  Sophia  Smith  Scholarships  established  by  the 
Trustees  and  awarded  without  stipend  to  members  of  the  three  upper  classes  who  are  of  equal 
rank  with  the  Morrow  and  Neilson  scholars  but  who  do  not  need  financial  aid.  In  reading  the 
list  in  order  of  academic  rank,  the  President  did  not  differentiate  the  scholarships,  but  said. 
"These  students  are  the  highest  ranking  students  in  their  respective  classes."  The  picture 
shows  the  creme  de  la  creme,  and  the  names  of  all  forty-three  are  on  the  next  page.  Con 
gratulations  all! 


Press  Hoard 


The  Creme  de  la  Creme, 


Ri  hi  Yates  '35,  Catherine  Atwater  * 34,  Dorothy  Mullins '36 
Catherine  Atwater  is  the  daughter  of  Alice  (Merriam)  Atwater  '08 


announced  in  the  May  Quarterly,  at 
which  time  her  picture  was  published. 
Miss  Garrison  is  a  graduate  of  Western 
Maryland  College,  has  her  diploma  from 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
was  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
in  New  York  for  several  years. 

Data  concerning  Laurens  Seelye,  for 
this  year  Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature,  are  on  the  opposite  page. 

Otto  Kraushaar,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  has  his  B.A.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard. 
He  has  taught  at  the  Universities  of  Iowa 
and  Kansas,  at  Harvard  and  at  RadclifTe. 

There  are  no  other  appointments  of 
professorial  rank. 

Climena  Judd  '97  has  been  appointed 
Secretary  for  Scholarships.  Miss  Judd 
some  years  ago  was  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Admission  and  has  for  four  years  been 
Principal  of  the  Burnham  School. 

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Crawford  has  been  ap- 
pointed Director  of  Admission.  Mrs. 
Crawford  last  year  acted  in  this  capacity. 

Heads  of  Houses. — Owing  to  ill-health 
Mrs.  Ingle  has  resigned  from  Washburn 
House,  and  Mrs.  Hasbrouck,  whom  the 
College    reluctantly    lost    when    she    left 


Talbot  House  four  years  ago,  is  now  head  of 
Washburn;  Miss  Alice  O'Meara  '10  is  the 
new  head  of  Gillett;  Mrs.  Stearns,  mother 
of  Dorothy  Stearns  Hornickle  '21,  is  at 
Dickinson,  and  Blanche  (Hodges)  Simpson 
'27  at  150  Elm. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers,  and  Current 
Publications  for  further  news. 

Undergraduate  lS[ews 

TO  a  special  Student  Assembly  held  on 
Alumnae  Week-End,  Mr.  Orton  spoke 
on  "The  Progress  of  the  X.R.A."  Ken- 
neth Holland  of  the  International  Student 
Service  was  the  Assembly  speaker,  Oct.  20. 
Students  have  been  speakers  at  the  other 
assemblies. 

Mountain  Day  was  Oct.  16. 

For  Freshman  Day,  Sept.  30,  see  page  42. 

Various  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
language  tests.  Although  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  two  languages  will  still  be  required 
for.  graduation,  one  will  be  considered  a 
"major"  and  the  other  a  "minor"  lan- 
guage. The  major  test  will  require  the 
ability  to  translate  standard  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  minor  test  is  more  ele- 
mentary. 

The  student  body  has  adopted  a  new 
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financial  plan  .known  as  the  "Blanket  Tax." 
Each  student  will  be  assessed  $6.00  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  to  cover  the  dues  of 
most  of  the  important  student  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Student  Council  tax, 
D.  A.,  Weekly,  and  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  This 
plan  will  permit  a  reorganization  of  extra- 
curricular activities  so  as  to  link  them 
definitely  with  the  Student  Government 
Association. 

Jane  Rush  '31  has  reorganized  the 
sandwich  business!  Formerly  sandwiches 
were  made  and  sold  individually  by  stu- 
dents who  were  earning  their  way  through 
college.  Now  the  sandwiches  are  made  in 
one  central  kitchen  and  distributed  through 
the  college  by  student  helpers  who  have 
been  appointed  by  Miss  Rush  and  Mrs. 
Scales.  The  weekly  consumption  through- 
out the  college  is  over  3500  sandwiches. 

Athletics. — The  Outing  Club  held  a 
supper  on  the  Athletic  Field  point  Oct.  6. 
All  classes  were  represented  and  a  reception 
for  the  freshmen  was  held  in  the  Crew 
House.  The  Outing  Club  is  entertaining 
the  freshmen  "by  houses,"  on  successive 
Saturdays. 

Dramatics. — D.  A.  offered  as  its  first 
presentation  of  the  year  Hamilton  Booth 
Ward  in  "Hamlet"  Oct.  11. 

International  Relations  Club  an- 
nounces proudly  that  President  Neilson  is 
to  be  its  adviser  for  the  year. 

Dean's  List. — There  are  84  seniors  on 
the  list,  of  whom  12  are  Smith  grand- 
daughters, and  162  juniors  of  whom  18  are 
Smith  granddaughters.*  Although  seniors 
working  under  Special  Honors  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  Dean's  List,  nearly  the  entire 
group  is  doing  Dean's  List  work.  We 
therefore  append  names  of  the  Special 
Honors  seniors  who  are  Smith  grand- 
daughters*: 

Dorothy  Fosdick,  Jane  Kelsey. 

The  Honor  List  from  the  Class  of  1936 
contains  121  names  (more  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  class),  of  whom  20  are  Smith  grand- 
daughters.* 

Scholars. — The  list  of  Neilson,  Morrow, 
and  Sophia  Smith  Scholars  is: 

1934:  Catherine  Atwater*,  Eunice  Jameson, 
Katherine  Hamburger*,  Eleanor  Hayden*, 
Margaret  Humm,  Jane  Kelsey*,  Frances 
Brown,  Ellen  Foot,  Rosalind  (irosberg,  Con- 
stance Potter,  Margaret  Zimmer,  Dorothy 
Fosdick*,  Marion  Blake*,  Marie  Kalat, 
Frances  H.  Morton*,  Marjorie  Spiegel,  Pris- 
cilla  Anderson,  Cecil  Carries,  Edna  C.reenberg, 
Eve  Harris,  Anna  O'Brien,  Mary  Taylor, 
Tybell  Kasov,  Elizabeth  Keith,  Leona  Stew- 
ard. 

*  For  mothers'  names,  see  "Smith  Granddaughters," 
page  48. 


1935:  Ruth  Yates,  Carlotta  Hammitt, 
Mary  Weinstein,  Barbara  Frank,  Henrietta 
Gray*,  Constance  Morrow*,  Elizabeth  Royon, 
Ruth  Rutes,  Frances  Williams. 

1936:  Dorothy  Mullins,  Elizabeth  McBride, 
Dorothy    Palmer,    Priscilla    Smith,    Eleanor 
Harrison,    Anne    Morrison,    Jane    O'Brian*, 
Madeleine  Thomas*,  Virginia  Woodward. 
Winifred  Fell  '35,  Compiler. 

The  ISoard  of  Trustees 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
l\-  of  Trustees,  October  20,  Mr. 
Alan  C.  Valentine  of  New  Haven  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
10  years. f 

Resolutions  were  passed  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  Board  to  the 
Alumnae  Association,  to  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Evans- 
ton-North  Shore  Club,  and  to  Mrs. 
Betty  Knight  Aldrich  for  their  co- 
operation and  help  in  connection  with 
the  Smith  College  Booth  at  A  Century 
of  Progress. 

Annetta  I.  Clark,  Secretary 

If  ^Anyone  Should  <-Ask  You 

THERE  are  in  this  issue  data  about 
everything  anyone  will  tell  the 
editors;  but  we  concentrate  here 
answers  to  anticipated  questions: 

1.  The  College  ended  last  year  with  a 
surplus  of  $30,000,  thanks  to  rigid  econo- 
mies and  the  $48,000  from  the  Alumnae 
Fund. 

2.  There  are  70  more  freshmen  this  year 
than  last;  and  a  total  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment of  27  more  (1877). 

3.  The  Trustees  have  appropriated  $210,- 
000  for  scholarships  this  year,  including 
foreign,  music,  general,  etc.  There  are  46 
girls  from  Hatfield  and  Northampton  re- 
ceiving free  tuition. 

4.  Nearly  30%  of  the  students  are  receiv- 
ing scholarship  aid. 

5.  There  are  4  cooperative  houses, 
Lawrence,  Albright,  Washburn,  and  Ten- 
ney,  in  which  1  79  students  earn  part  of  their 
board;  and  2  self-help  houses,  Sunnyside 
and  Capen  Annex,  in  which  24  plus  13  out- 
side earn  complete'  board. 

6.  There  are  54  students  in  France 
Italy,  and  Spain — 13  less  than  last  year. 

t  The  February  Quarterly  will  publish  a  photo- 
graph and  biographical  note  on  Mr.  Valentine. 
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IT  is  always  gratifying  to  see  how 
well  the  Northampton  Weather 
Man  fixes  things  for  the  opening  of 
College.  Inevitably,  no  matter  how 
cold  or  rainy  it  may  have  been  the 
week  before,  on  the  day  College  opens 
the  sun  shines  with  vehemence  (too 
much  vehemence  for  our  new  winter 
clothes!),  smiling  benignly  on  the 
hordes  of  young  things  that  pour 
through  the  Grecourt  Gates,  all  eager 
for  knowledge.  This  year  was  no  ex- 
ception; the  sun  smiled,  the  Faculty 
smiled,  the  freshmen  smiled  at  the 
novelty  of  college,  and  the  upper- 
classmen  smiled  at  being  back  among 
the  people  and  places  that  they  know 
so  well.  There  is  nothing  that  makes 
one  feel  so  much  at  home  again  as  to 
go  shouting  across  campus  to  greet  a 
friend  one  hasn't  seen  for  three  whole 
months.  For  days  one  heard  nothing 
on  campus  but  vivid  descriptions  of  a 
summer  in  England,  a  new  job,  or 
"the  most  divine  man,  my  dear." 
Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  in- 
novation of  any  on  campus  is  one 
that  nobody  would  ever  guess — traffic 
lights! — not,  we  hasten  to  add,  at 
every  corner  on  campus,  but  standing 
in  solitary  glory  at  the  intersection  of 
Elm  Street  and  the  entrance  by  John 
M.  Greene.  Ordinary  traffic  lights 
mean  little  or  nothing  in  our  lives,  but 
these  are  very  superior  and  different 
traffic  lights,  for  anyone  can  work 
them  by  a  simple  push  of  a  button, 
and  then,  in  absolute  security  and 
nonchalance,  saunter  across  the  street 
to    Xorthrop    for    supper.     There    is 


nothing  quite  like  the  thrill  of  stopping 
a  new  Packard  and  then,  in  the  very 
face  of  its  shining  splendor,  riding  on 
one's  antique  steed  in  perfect  safety. 
Such  lights  will  be  the  greatest  boon 
on  Concert  nights,  and,  above  all,  at 
Commencement,  when  the  problem 
of  marshaling  numerous  aunts  and 
cousins  across  Elm  to  John  M.  Greene 
always  was  nerve-shattering.  Traffic 
lights,  however,  are  not  the  only 
change  we  found  awaiting  us,  for  the 
Hillyer  Art  Gallery  is  a  new  place. 
We  suspect  that  it  has  a  caption  of  its 
own  somewhere,  but  must  note  here 
that  no  longer  does  it  resemble  a 
rather  musty  art  library  filled  with 
rather  appalling  plaster  casts;  it  has 
been  transformed  into  a  collection  of 
the  most  modern  studios  and  class- 
rooms, with  a  reception  room  that 
proves  the  theory  that  furniture  may 
be  both  good-looking  and  modern,  and 
oh!  so  comfortable.  The  circular 
staircase — thanks  be! — by  some  ar- 
chitect's magic  has  been  torn  from 
its  middle,  but  there  is  one  horrible 
loss,  for  which  even  the  very  modern 
chairs  can  hardly  compensate:  the 
circular  sofas,  which  reminded  one  so 
inevitably  of  sponge  cake  tins,  have 
quite  disappeared ! 

After  a  while,  when  everybody  had 
seen  everybody  else  and  when  the 
freshmen  had  to  their  great  satisfac- 
tion found  out  which  building  was 
Seelye  and  which  the  Library,  we 
settled  down  to  another  year  which 
had  been  properly  ushered  in  by  that 
wonderful   institution— First   Chapel. 
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Naturally  the 
President  was 
there  to  greet  us 
and  to  thrill  us 
once  more  with  his 
reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble. The  fresh- 
men appeared  suf- 
ficiently enthusiastic  and  were  heard 
to  murmur  all  sorts  of  wondering  com- 
ments. The  President  surprised  us  by 
reading  the  names  of  three  kinds  of 
honorary  scholarships:  William  Allan 
Neilson,  Sophia  Smith,  and  Dwight  W. 
Morrow  scholarships,  which  carry 
with  them  the  imposing  privilege  of 
being  called,  for  example,  "A  William 
Allan  Neilson  scholar."  * 

As  if  First  Chapel  weren't  a  nice 
enough  function  to  last  us  for  a  month 
at  least,  there  was  the  President's 
Vespers.  Everyone,  of  course,  al- 
ways goes  to  First  Vespers,  and 
of  course,  everyone  comes  home  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  the  talk  she  has  just 
heard  will  stand  out  as  the  best  thing 
of  the  entire  semester. 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  at  the 
Friday  student  assemblies  we  are 
formally  introduced  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Student  Government.  One 
morning  Eleanor  Hayden  and  Eunice 
Jameson  exhibited  to  us  their  col- 
leagues of  Council  and  Judicial  Board, 
who  all  looked  most  uncomfortable 
decorating  the  platform  with  their 
caps  and  gowns  at  8.30  A.  M.  After 
hearing  about  those  mysterious  or- 
ganizations, J.  B.  and  Council,  we 
learned  all  about  the  House  of  "  Reps  " 
from  the  charming  speech  of  its 
chairman,  Mary  Morison.  No  one 
made  any  startling  disclosures  of  new 
rules,  but  a  few  days  later  we  did  vote 
and  pass  on  a  new  "Blanket  Financial 
System,"  by  which  one  signs  one  not- 
so-large  check,  and  presto!  belongs 
to  every  big  organization  in  college. 

Someone,  during  the  summer,  con- 
ceived   the    idea    that    what    Smith 

♦See  page  55. 


needed  was  more  newspapers,  and  as 
a  result  we  now  share  the  honors  for 
the  most  up  and  coming  daily,  The 
Intercollegiate  Daily  News,  which  pro- 
vides Mount  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
State,  and  Smith  with  a  daily  account 
of  their  own  and  their  neighbors' 
doings.  A  Daily  really  quite  excites 
us,  it  is  so  professional,  and  besides, 
its  size  is  so  convenient  for  breakfast- 
table  consumption — the  only  proper 
place  to  take  a  first  dip  into  a  news- 
paper. With  the  Times  and  the 
Tribune,  the  Weekly,  and  the  Daily 
News,  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
cannot  fairly  ooze  the  latest  news. 
Our  only  fear  is  lest  the  living-room  on 
Sunday  mornings  be  completely  sub- 
merged, except  for  a  few  arms  and 
legs  waving  through  masses  of  paper. 
The  Tatler,  too,  has  reappeared  with 
its  spicy  bits  of  gossip  and  odd  habit 
of  making  us  see  how  really  funny  we 
all  are. 

Just  as  the  Weather  Man  was  on 
hand  for  the  opening  of  College,  so 
was  he  on  hand  a  few  weeks  later  for 
Alumnae  Week-End  on  which,  as 
usual,  we  were  more  than  glad  to 
greet  our  alumnae  friends.  Saturday 
afternoon  was  made  gala  by  the  sports 
on  the  Field  and  by  the  Parade  over 
the  Lamont  Bridge,  which  looked  like 
a  very  gay  and  very  animated  Roman 
scarf  stretching  across  the  green;  and 
the  music  of  the  fife  and  drums  of  the 
Northampton  Girl  Scouts  set  every- 
body's feet  in  marching  rhythm. 
The  crews  were  out,  the  horses  gal- 
loped around  the  path,  there  were 
games  on  the  Field,  and  the  freshmen 
beat  the  seniors  at  hockey — a  victory 
that  quite  surprised  the  seniors,  but 
left  them  with  no  other  feeling  than 
admiration  for  their  newest  friends. 

No  sooner  had  the  Oh's  and  Ah's 
about  the  really  thrilling  recital  which 
the  Faculty  gave  on  the  Sunday  night 
of  Alumnae  Week-End  died  away, 
than  the  bells  rang  out  for  Mountain 
Day — on  a  Monday,  of  all  things!     It 
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looked  fogg}  .ind  cold  to  the  un- 
weatherwise,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that    certain    people    were    heard    to 

murmur  under  their  breath  something 
about  spending  the  day  at  the  Libe. 
Such  treason  was  of  course  immedi- 
ately discouraged,  and  in  a  short 
while  all  seditious  murmurs  were 
silenced,  for  it  cleared  off  into  the  most 
glorious  October  day  which  is  just 
another  proof  that  the  Administration 
is  always  right.  Almost  as  soon  as 
the  bells  stopped  ringing,  the  exodus 
began — some  left  on  bicycles,  some  by 
train,  some  by  automobile,  some  in  a 
horse  and  buggy — -some  even  on  foot! 
It  is  rumored  that  three  girls  about  to 
leave  on  a  bicycle  trip  received  tele- 
phone calls  from  an  unknown  gentle- 
man who  wanted  to  sell  them  life 
insurance! 

Such  are  the  perils  of  Mountain  Day. 
We  assure  you,  however,  that  the 
only  kind  of  insurance  needed  was 
that  against  tired  muscles  and  feet. 
Seldom  has  the  foliage  been  more 
beautiful  than  this  year,  or,  judging 
from  the  reports  heard  all  over  cam- 
pus, seldom  has  Mountain  Day  been 
more  successful. 

It  never  takes  very  long  for  all 
sorts  of  activities  to  get  started. 
Already  D.  A.  has  provided  us  with 
Hamilton  Ward,  who  gave  a  presenta- 
tion of  "Hamlet"  in  monologue;  the 
Sunday    afternoon    readings    in    the 


Browsing  Room  were  started  oil  by 
Miss  Dunn  who  explored  some  of  the 
most  fascinating  corners  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries;  and  the  Art 
Museum  with  its  exhibition  of  Gau- 
guin V  "L'Appel"  is  off  to  another 
flourishing  season,  promising  just  as 
much  heated  discussion  and  sudden 
interest  in  modern  art  as  wras  pro- 
voked last  spring  by  the  exhibition  of 
Picasso's  "The  Seated  Woman."  The 
music  Faculty,  besides  the  afore- 
mentioned recital,  are  said  to  be 
practicing  for  a  most  superlative 
performance  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"Trial  by  Jury."  Much  to  our  joy 
the  Hampton  Quartet  has  arrived, 
and  everyone  heard  them  in  the  eve- 
ning and  again  at  Chapel,  regardless 
of  History  11,  Hygiene,  or  even  work 
for  a  seminar. 

Xow  that  Mountain  Day  has  come 
and  gone,  one  feels  that  the  fall  term 
is  well  on  its  way.  Judging  by  the 
way  the  leaves  are  falling,  covering 
the  campus  and  even  Paradise,  one 
would  be  led  to  think  that  the  trees 
considered  the  fall  already  almost 
gone!  It  is  indeed  a  sad  thought 
that  the 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness 

is  nearly  passed,  but  then,  one  can 
always    look    forward     to    the    first 
snowstorm  and  Christmas  Vespers. 
Marion  Blake  1934 


"Who's  Afraid  of  the 
"Big  Had  Wolf?" 

WELL,  certainly  the  Quarterly  is  not 
going  to  turn  tail  and  run;  but  all  the 
same  it  doesn't  intend  to  allow  the  big  bad 
wolf  Depression  to  huff  and  puff  and  blow  its 
house  in;  and  the  best  way  its  editors  can 
think  of  to  bar  the  doors  against  him  is  to 
take  the  alumnae,  whose  servants  they  are, 
into  their  confidence,  and  talk  straight  out 
from  the  shoulder. 

Until  this  fall  we  did  not  view  with  any 
great  alarm  the  slight  shrinkage  in  our  sub- 
scriptions; we  thought  that  having  weathered 
last  year,  the  worst  was  over.  But  we  were 
wrong.  We  are  today  dropping  360  subscrib- 
ers who  have  failed  to  pay  for  their  magazines. 
It  is  the  alumnae  who  make  the  Quarterly, 
and  it  is  only  the  alumnae  who  can  keep  it 
going.  Have  you  thought  of  that?  Our 
subscription  list,  unlike  that  of  any  other 
magazine  which  you  may  have  felt  compelled 
to  drop  in  these  ''big  bad  wolf"  days,  is  self- 
limited.  You  may  still  read  the  Quarterly — 
plenty  of  letters  tell  us  that  "So-and-So  sends 
me  hers,"  but  if  too  many  alumnae  do  that,  we, 
the  editors,  shall  have  to  cut  down  drastically 
on  our  pages  and  give  our  subscribers — there 
are  still  7140  of  them — less  material  than 
Smith  College  and  its  alumnae  are  worth. 
That  is  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

We  know,  believe  me  we  know,  that  many 
cannot  afford  to  send  even  $1.50  for  a  sub- 
scription; but  we  also  know  that  scores  of 
those  who  fail  to  pay  are  simply  careless. 
We  know  that  because  we  have  by  continued 
prodding  won  back  245  about-to-be-dropped 
friends  in  these  past  months.  We  believe 
that  if  we  can  help  you  realize  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  Quarterly  really  is  your  con- 
cern and  the  concern  of  no  other  group  of 
people,  you  will  try  to  pay  your  bill  promptly 
so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  drop  you.  If  you 
will  do  this,  then  indeed  will  the  editor  and 
the   business   manager  join   hands  and   sing 


with  much  abandon  as  did  the  little  pigs  in 
the  enchanting  "Silly  Symphony": 

Who's  afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf 
Big  Bad  Wolf,  Big  Bad  Wolf? 

Who's  afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf? 
Tra  la  la  la  la. 

P.S.  and  N.B. 

There  are  those  who  tell  us  that  the  above 
editorial  is  bad  psychology.  "Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,"  they  say,  and  add:  "If 
we  read  it,  we  should  say, '  Humph,  what's  the 
matter  with  the  Quarterly  if  it  can't  keep 
up  its  lists?'"  Perhaps  they  are  right. 
Psychology  is  one  of  those  things  floating 
round  in  the  air,  and  nobody  can  tell  where  or 
how  it  will  light!  But  just  in  case  those 
friends  of  ours  are  right,  we  publish,  timor- 
ously, the  findings  of  our  peers,  i.e.  the  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council,  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  alumni  officers  of  250  colleges  and 
universities.  At  the  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  June,  prizes  were  awarded  to  alumni  peri- 
odicals; three  prizes  and  one  honorary  mention 
went  to  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly, 
as  follows: 

3d  prize,  Best  Campaign  Series:  the  Chapel 
Notes  throughout  the  year. 

2d  prize,  Best  Write-Up  of  a  College  Celebra- 
tion: "Everybody's  Florence  Snow,"  Aug. 
'32. 

3d  prize,  Best  Spot  News  Story:  "Smith  in 
Chicago,"  May  '33. 

Honorable  Mention,  Best  Success  Story: 
"Mary  McMillan,  Painter  of  Miniatures," 
Feb.  '33. 

There  was  also  a  Magazine  Clinic  conducted 
by  Herbert  Taylor  of  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  now  president  of  the  Council.  Of 
the  Quarterly  he  said: 

Orchids  and  genuflections!  An  abundance 
of  good  things,  including  well-chosen  articles 
on  education,  history,  biography,  art  and 
literature,  music  and  drama,  alumnae  poetry, 
foreign  affairs  and  travel,  economics,  science. 
Good  sketches  of  "Our  Contributors." 
Campus  news  well  covered.  Lists  of  books, 
good  reviews,  frequent  literary  comments. 
Complete  reports  from  clubs.  Well-written 
sketches  of  noted  alumnae.    Many  interesting 
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class  items,  including  excerpts  from  letters.. 
Fine  tributes  in  obituaries.  Adequate  number 
of  pictures. 

We  don't  know!  Maybe  the  psychology  is 
wrong;  maybe  the  magazine  critics  are  wrong. 
Anyway,  "orchids  and  genuflections"  to  all 
our  subscribers,  and  as  to  the  Big.  Bad 
Wolf 

Tra  la  la  la  la! 

Edith  N.  Hill,  1903 

Shall  We  Cut  the  Com- 
mencement Write-Up? 

IS  Commencement  the  most  interesting 
event  in  the  college  year?  Do  you  want, 
annually,  to  know  all  about  it  from  beginning 
to  end?  Are  you  interested  in  the  exact 
length  of  each  rose  stem,  the  fourth  verse  of 
every  song  at  the  Alumnae  Frolic,  and  the 
precise  moment  on  Saturday  evening  when 
white  shoes  were  changed  for  galoshes?  These 
questions  poke  their  heads  into  almost  every 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Quarterly  Board. 
The  Smith  editorial  problem  is  never  what  to 
put  in  but  what  to  leave  out,  a  problem  which 
budget  cutting  has  made  more  acute  than 
ever.  One  thing  which  always  might  be 
shortened  is  the  account  of  Commencement  in 
the  July  Quarterly.  The  arguments  run  in 
two  lines: 

The  seniors  like  it.  They've  said  so.  This 
is  their  Commencement  and  too  much  cannot 
be  said  about  it.  This  is  the  first  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  to  reach  them  when  they  become 
alumnae  and  if  it  touches  their  hearts  they  will 
probably  become  subscribers  for  life.  The 
constant  reunioner  never  can  hear  too  much 
about  the  great  days.  The  would-be  con- 
stant sups  up  eagerly  every  sign  and  song. 

The  other  side  maintains  that  all  commence- 
ments are  pretty  much  alike.  That  there  are 
the  class  reunion  accounts  anyway.  That 
what  one  is  interested  in  is  the  flash  of  the  high 
lights  of  this  particular  occasion,  not  a  record 
of  every  spark.  That  the  intelligent  gentle- 
woman would  rather  see  the  rare  pages  of  her 
Quarterly  devoted  to  matters  of  more 
significance  to  the  College  and  to  its  graduates. 
(Remarks  about  the  passing  of  the  collegiate 
era  are  also  bandied  about  in  undertone.) 
Then  the  Board  begins  to  generalize  from 
particulars,  what  each  one's  classmates  said  in 
the  car  going  home. 

The  need  is  for  more  particulars  from  which 
to  generalize.     The  Quarterly's  account  of 


Council  Meeting  was  cut  and  people  liked  it. 
Shall  we  cut  the  story  of  Commencement? 
Margaret  Farrand  Thorp 

Unpaid  ^Apprentices:  How 
Do  You  JCike  lU? 

I  SUPPOSE  that  one  of  the  chief  induce- 
ments to  become  a  teacher  which  occur  to 
one  at  graduation  is  continuity.  If  one  should 
go  into  business,  an  office,  or  a  large  store,  one 
would  have  to  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent "line"  altogether  from  the  academic 
one,  and  learn  everything  from  the  beginning. 
But  Education,  as  I  told  myself  four  years 
ago,  must  hang  together,  and  as  a  vocation 
should  be  a  logical  sequel  to  college  life. 

Of  course  I  was  wrong.  Before  trying 
teaching  at  all  I  should  have  admitted  that 
there  must  be  a  knack  to  handling  children; 
but  you  must  learn  from  experience  what  a 
complicated  knack  that  is.  You  must  learn, 
for  instance,  what  a  general  nuisance  in  a 
school  an  inexperienced  teacher  can  be  when 
she  has  been  given  too  much  responsibility. 

"Have  you  taught?"  is  the  question;  if  you 
haven't,  you  can't.  Courses  on  Education 
are  an  asset  for  public  school  teaching,  but 
mean  very  little  to  many  of  the  headmistresses 
of  private  schools.  The  contents  of  your  col- 
lege course  represent  merely  the  raw  material 
of  a  teacher,  and  you  will  probably  find  your- 
self teaching  subjects  that  you  never  studied 
in  your  life.  You  need  experience;  but  you 
are  not  allowed  to  get  it  unless  you  have  al- 
ready had  it. 

The  obvious  dilemma  struck  the  schools  be- 
fore it  impressed  the  colleges,  and  the  schools 
produced  the  pupil-teacher  as  a  solution.  The 
pupil-teacher  for  a  little  pay  tutors,  teaches 
under  supervision,  and  does  clerical  work.  I 
have  been  a  pupil-teacher  in  a  public  school 
and  in  a  private  one,  and  was  allowed  to  teach 
classes  of  my  own  in  both.  I  was  given  ad- 
vice but  was  usually  left  alone  in  class,  and  for 
this  I  was  grateful.  For  constant  observa- 
tion is  bad  for  a  pupil-teacher;  the  children 
are  on  their  good  behavior  before  a  supervisor, 
and  mentally  classify  the  pupil-teacher  as 
something  without  social  position — a  hybrid 
whom  it  is  fun  to  tease  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  meet  her  unchaperoned.  ...  I  enjoyed 
being  a  pupil-teacher;  hated  substituting, 
which  is  harder;  really  gained  experience,  and 
in  the  long  run  became  a  regular  teacher. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  pupil-teachers 
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the  Depression  fell.  Teachers  then,  like 
everyone  else,  cleaved  to  their  positions  leech- 
like; many  college  graduates  failed  to  find 
teaching  positions.  In  this  situation  the 
schools  advanced  a  new  invention;  call  it  the 
apprentice.  An  apprentice  is  a  pupil-teacher 
who  is  given  the  privilege  of  experience  in  re- 
turn for  her  work;  she  receives  no  salary. 
She  may  be  advanced  to  the  position  of  a  paid 
pupil-teacher  after  a  year.  She  tutors  more 
than  she  teaches,  and  she  helps  with  clerical 
work.  Neither  a  pupil-teacher  nor  an  appren- 
tice may  remain  in  such  a  position  for  long; 
after  a  year,  or  two  years,  she  must  "make 
th2  grade"  as  a  regular  teacher  or  leave  the 
school.  Often  it  is  not  a  case  of  making  the 
grade,  but  of  luck;  if  a  vacancy  happens  to 
occur  in  the  school  you  may  inherit  that  posi- 
tion; if  not,  no  matter  how  good  you  are  you 
must  move  on.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  apprentice 
teaching  is  that  this  is  better  in  a  Depression 
than  doing  nothing. 

And  of  course  it  is  better  than  doing  nothing 
if  the  apprentice  is  really  given  teaching  ex- 
perience. That  training  is  literally  worth 
money,  and  time.  But  if  apprentices  in  the 
rush  of  a  school  term  are  given  routine  clerical 
work:  copying,  filing,  sorting  books,  and  keep- 
ing study  hall,  instead  of  tutoring,  substitute- 
teaching,  and  holding  regular  classes,  then  the 
schools  are  getting  a  great  deal  of  help  from 
highly-trained  girls,  gratis. 


I  wish  to  ask  a  good  many  questions,  not 
"leading  questions,"  but  honest  ones  that  I 
hope  will  be  answered. 

1.  Was  I  right  in  saying  that  headmistresses 
invented  the  unpaid  apprenticeship  to  meet 
the  Depression?  Do  they  mean  to  pay  them 
when  the  Depression  lifts  and  positions  are 
easier  to  find? 

2.  Are  apprentices  really  given  a  training  in 
teaching?  Have  they  regular  classes  to  teach, 
under  advice  and  supervision?  Do  they  sub- 
stitute when  teachers  are  absent?  Do  they 
tutor?  Do  they  have  time  to  observe  the 
work  of  experienced  teachers?  Are  they 
satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  of  their  time 
is  spent  in  gaining  experience,  or  is  too  large  a 
proportion  of  time  spent  on  routine  clerical 
work? 

3.  Does  a  majority  of  the  apprentices  and 
pupil-teachers  find  regular  positions  after  two 
years,  or  are  large  numbers  of  college  gradu- 
ates led  to  spend  a  year  or  more  in  receiving 
training,  who  in  the  end  cannot  be  placed? 
How  often  are  they  placed  where  they  were 
trained?  Was  hope  of  advancement  held  out 
when  they  were  employed? 

4.  Is  there  any  way  of  enlarging  the  op- 
portunity for  practice-teaching  for  under- 
graduates taking  courses  in  Education?  The 
result  of  this  new  invention  of  apprentices  is 
that  a  year  of  Education  is  being  forced  upon 
many  graduates  after  college.  I  know,  and 
am  glad,  that  the  liberal  arts  college  is  not  a 
vocational  training  school;  but  if  Education,  a 
vocational  subject,  is  offered  at  all  in  college, 
it  ought  to  give  experience  first  of  all.  Theory 
is  valueless  before,  or  apart  from,  practice. 

Anne  L.  Basinger  1929 
The  Brearley  School,  New  York 


Sixth  Alumnae  Week-End. 

Great  Success!! 

Three  Hundred-Fifty  Smith  Alumnae 
Flock  to  Campus — Golden  October  Sunshine — 
Brilliant  Autumn  Coloring — Mothers  and 
Daughters  Stroll  Arm  in  Arm  Over  Campus — 
Prof.  Orton  at  Student  Assembly  Gives  Clear 
Exposition  of  NRA — Alumnae  Admire  Poise 
of  Student  Presiding — Scores  Visit  Classes  of 
Favorite  Professors — Hot  Chicken  Loaf  Lunch- 
eon Served  in  Alumnae  Gym — Smith  Grand- 
daughters in  Attendance — Class  of  '86  Out  for 
47  Years  Has  Reunion  of  17 — Graceful  Greet- 
ings from  Frances  Carpenter  Huntington  '12, 

President  of  Association,  and  Eleanor  Hayden  '34,  Student  Govern 
ment  President — Latter  Says  Students  and  Alumnae  Closer  Togeth 
Than  Ever  Before — President  Neilson  Gives  College  News — Says  College  Solvent 
Thanks  to  Economies  and  Alumnae  Fund — 27  More  Students  Than  Last  Year — 
Colorful  Parade  of  Students  Across  Bridge  Followed  by  Sports — Evening  Round 
Table  on  Manchuria  Stimulating — President  Presides  and  Blakeslee  of  Lytton  Com- 
mission Speaks — Remodeled  Hillyer  Gallery  Admired — Sunday  Dinners  on  Campus 
Enjoyed — Rector  of  Grace  Church  N.  Y.  Vesper  Speaker — Superb  Concert  by  Music 
Faculty — Alumnae  Still  Enthusiastic  Leave  Town — Sun  Still  Shining — 


a 
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Compiled  by 
Helen  Evans  Chilson  1910 


Faculty  Tublications 

Arvin,  NEWTON  Society  and  Solitude  [rev.], 
in  New  Republic,  Oct.  18. 

Curti,  Merle  E.  [rev.],  in  Amer.  Jour,  of 
Sociology,  Sept. 

Hall,  Leland  Salah  and  His  American. 
London,  England:  Cresset  Press. 

Harlow,  S.  Ralph  (one-act  play)  It 
Might  Have  Happened  in  Alabama,  in 
The  Crisis,  Oct. 

Israel,  Harold  E.     See  Siipola,  Elsa  M. 

Orton.  William  A.  America  in  Search  of 
Culture.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Siipola,  Elsa  M.  (with  Harold  E.  Israel) 
Habit-Interference  as  Dependent  Upon 
Stage  of  Training,  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  Psy- 
chology, Apr. 

Withington,  Robert  Essays  and  Charac- 
ters: (Vol.  1),  Montaigne  to  Goldsmith; 
Vol.  2),  Lamb  to  Thompson.  N.  Y.: 
The  Macmillan  Co. — The  Flavor  of  Lan- 
guage, in  The  English  Jour.,  Sept. 

^Alumnae  ^Publications 

Bacon,  Elizabeth  '28  (Mis.  Bisgoodj 
Twelve  Strangers  in  the  Night  (Sept.), 
Two  Birthdays  (Oct.),  in  The  Forum. 

t  Barrett,  Mary  '01  Three  Keys  to  Wild 
Flowering  Plants  of  Connecticut,  South- 
eastern New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.:  The 
Independent  Press. 

Beaupre,  Olive  '04  (Mrs.  Miller)  Engines 
and  Brass  Bands.  Garden  City.  X.  Y.: 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.  and  The 
Bookhouse  for  Children. 

t  Brooks,  Ruth  ex-'21  (Mrs.  Calkins)  The 
Ruth  Brooks  Cross  Word  Puzzle  Book 
No.  2.    Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

t  Carpenter,  Frances  '12  (Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton) Tales  of  a  Russian  Grandmother. 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Cassidy,  Jane  '23  What!  No  Billboards?, 
in  The  Forum,  Aug. 

t  Coit,  Eleanor  '16  Summer  Schools  in  the 
Wintertime,  in  American  Federationist, 
June. 

t  Cutter,  Elizabeth  '96  (Mrs.  Morrow; 
Beast,  Bird  and  Fish,  (with  Rene  d'Harnon- 
court.)  N.  Y.:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 

Fuller,  Eunice  '08  (Mrs.  Barnard)  In  the 
Classroom  and  On  the  Campus,  in  N.  Y. 
Times,  July  6. 

t  Gelders,  Emma  '16  (Mrs.  Sterne)  Amar- 
antha  Gay,  M.D.  N.  Y.:  Duffield  & 
Green. 


Gruening,  Martha  '09  A  Distinguished 
American  [rev.],  in  The  Nation,  Oct.  18. 

fHALL,  Clarissa  ex-'14  (Mrs.  Hammond) 
Improvising  in  the  Evening.  Cedar  Rap- 
ids: The  Torch  Press. 

Hastings,  Mary  '05  (Mrs.  Bradley)  Lady 
of  the  Evening,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Oct.  28. 

Huffman,  Harriet  '00  (Mrs.  Miller)  Hors 
de  Paris,  in  House  Beautiful,  Sept. 

Jackson,  Sara  '21  (Mrs.  Wardel)  Shall  I 
Marry  My  Opposite?,  in  The  Illustrated 
Love  Mag.,  Oct. — Twelve  to  Grow  On,  in 
Mc Call's,  Nov. 

Joslin,  Mary  '98  Spanish  Moss,  in  L'Alou- 
ette:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Oct. 

Kitchel,  Anna  '03  George  Lewes  and 
George  Eliot.     N.  Y.:  The  John  Day  Co. 

Kyle,  Anne  '18  The  Apprentice  of  Flor- 
ence.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

MacDuffie,  Beth  '20  (Mrs.  O'Halloran) 
The  Conqueror,  by  Elspeth  [pseud.],  in 
The  Parents'  Mag.,  Aug. 

McFadden,  Elizabeth  '98  The  Palace  of 
Knossos  (a  play).     N.  Y.:  Samuel  French. 

Moss,  Sarah  ex  21  (Mrs.  Lorimer)  (with 
Graeme  Lorimer)  Won  by  a  Knock-Out 
(Sept.).  Chuck-Luck  for  Charity  (Oct.), 
"Maudie,  You're  a  Silly  Little  Thing" 
(.Nov.),  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour. 

Norris,  Margaret.  '10  The  President  Goes 
to  Church,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Sept.  16. 

t  Ordway,  Priscilla  '12  I  Promise  You 
(a  play) .    Boston :  Walter  H.  Baker  Co.,  Inc. 

Ormsbee,  Mary  '07  (,Mrs.  Whitton)  The 
Girl  Next  Door,  in  The  Parents*  Mag.,  Oct. 

Scudder,  Vida  '84  A  Franciscan  Institute, 
in  Commonweal,  Sept.  1. 

Siipola,  Elsa  '29     See  Faculty  Publications. 

Smith,  Helena  '21  (Mrs.  Pringle)  The 
Greatest  Risk  that  Women  Run,  in  Mc- 
Call's,  Nov. 

Sperry,  Henrietta  '10  (Mrs.  Ripperger) 
The  Forgotten  Woman,  in  Ladies'  Home 
Jour.,  Aug. — When  You  Choose  Your 
Daughter's  College,  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
Aug. — t  Four  Ways  of  Financing  an 
Education,  in  College  Humor  and  Sense, 
Sept. 

Storey,  Violet  '20  Humming  Bird,  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  July. 

Trent,  Lucia  '19  (Mrs.  Cheyney)  For  a 
Young  Materialist  (July  12),  Let  Us  Keep 
Faith  (Sept.  13),  in  Christian  Century. 

Wilder,    Elizabeth    '28     Friends    in    the 
House,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Nov. 
t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 
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Tslotes  on  'Publications 

Essays  and  Characters:  Montaigne  to 
Goldsmith;  Lamb  to  Thompson,  by  Rob- 
ert Withington.  N.  Y.:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     Vol.  I,  $2.25;  Vol.  II,  $2.75 

IN  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
delightful  anthology,  Mr.  Withington 
forestalls  the  usual  criticism  against  compilers, 
and  especially  against  compilers  of  essays, 
'for  having  put  in  the  wrong  things  and  left 
out  the  right.'  "A  final  definition  of  the 
word  'essay'  (if  such  a  thing  be  possible)," 
he  writes,  "may  well  be  formulated  by  the 
reader  himself,  who  will  in  these  pages  find 
material  for  constructing  one.  The  chief 
emphasis  of  this  collection  is  placed  on  what 
critics  call  'the  informal  essay,'  but  other 
types  are  not  unrepresented."  One  is  not 
inclined,  after  this,  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Withington  for  what  he  has  left  out;  and  for 
what  he  has  put  in,  one  can  only  admire  his 
wisdom  in  choosing  to  "illustrate  important 
writers  fairly  fully  rather  than  many  writers 
by  fewer  selections  from  each."  For  thus 
we  have  enough  of  every  author's  work  not 
only  to  catch  but  to  enjoy  its  flavor,  and  to 
appreciate  the  taste  of  its  century.  Of 
Montaigne's  essays,  for  example,  we  have 
seventeen;  of  Bacon's,  twenty-two;  and  of  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator  papers,  in  each  case,  a 
month's  consecutive  publication. 

The  authors  and  epochs  represented  are 
sufficiently  diverse  to  provide  good  reading 
of  great  variety.  The  general  reader  will 
find  here  charm  and  amusement;  the  student, 
assistance  and  encouragement.  Attractively 
bound  and  printed,  the  books  are  a  joy  to 
handle.  The  critical  introductions,  the  short 
bibliographical  and  explanatory  notes,  and 
the  brief  biographical  sketches  are  helpful 
without  being  cumbersome.  These  are  pleas- 
ant and  useful  volumes.         Helen  Muchnic 

America  in  Search  of  Culture,  by  William 
Aylott  Orton.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     $3.00. 

FROM  the  days  of  Charles  Dickens  the 
English  visitor  to  the  United  States  has 
found  Americans  embarrassingly  eager  to 
hear  his  opinion  of  the  country,  its  political 
and  social  institutions,  its  state  of  civilization. 
To  this  curiosity,  whether  it  marks  a  com- 
mendably  open  mind  or  betrays  the  uncer- 
tainties of  souls  still  struggling  towards  the 
integration  of  a  truly  national  culture,  Mr. 
Orton   offers  a   book  of  stimulating  analysis 


and  comment,  with  some  not  too  dogmatic 
suggestions  of  measures  for  the  removal  or 
mitigation  of  adverse  conditions  affecting  the 
arts  and,  in  general,  the  intellectual  l'fe  of 
America.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  his  criticism  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  casual  impressions  recorded  by  hasty 
travelers,  too  often  hostile  and  ill-informed. 
The  author  has  not  only  lived  for  ten  years 
in  this  country,  and  traveled  widely;  he  has 
shared  effectively  in  many  activities  of  an 
American  community  which  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  this  Quarterly.  Mr.  Orton  dis- 
cusses (to  quote  his  own  titles)  the  roots  and 
soil  of  culture  and  applies  his  conclusions  to 
an  examination  of  some  past  and  present 
phases  of  American  literature  and  art.  With 
special  cogency  he  exposes  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  exclusive  control  which  capitalistic 
interests  and  mass-production  methods  have 
held  over  the  moving  pictures,  the  radio,  and 
popular  journalism.  Even  our  higher  educa- 
tion is  not  free  from  the  confusion  and  mis- 
direction caused  by  quantitative  standards 
and  the  demand  for  immediate  and  tangible 
returns.  In  spite  of  some  sinister  shadows  in 
the  picture  of  contemporary  America,  we 
should  not  yield,  Mr.  Orton  believes,  to  coun- 
sels of  despair,  but  should  seek  a  form  of 
corporate  life  which  will  set  free  American 
potentialities  of  creative  art  and  of  apprecia- 
tive response  and  participation. 

Smith  alumnae  whose  interest  in  the  arts 
has  been  informed  and  guided  by  our  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Art  will  note  with  pleasure  that 
the  book  is  dedicated  "with  homage  and 
affection"  to  Alfred  Vance  Churchill. 

Sidney  N.  Deane 

Amarantha  Gay,  M.D.,  by  Emma  Gelders 
Sterne  '16.*  N.  Y.:  Duffield  &  Green. 
(The  Lynn  Smith  Club  sells  Mrs.  Sterne's 
books  to  aid  its  scholarship  fund.) 

MRS.  STERNE'S  new  story  has  double 
claim  on  our  attention  since  its  author 
is  a  Smith  alumna  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
Smith  College  at  the  opening  of  its  second 
year.  The  story  is  apparently  written  for 
girls  of  about  fifteen — a  difficult  target,  by 
the  way — and  in  making  her  heroine,  like 
herself,  an  Alabama  girl  transplanted  to  a 
New  England  college,  Mrs.  Sterne  can  draw 
on  her  own  experience  for  contrasts  in  climate 
and  tradition. 

In  bridging  the  gulf  in  time,  the  author  is 
less  fortunate  than    in    her   space  relations. 
♦See  Advertising  Pages. 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  we  older  alumnae 
are  getting  into  our  anecdotage,  and  when 
the  author's  postscript  tell;  us  that  the  inci- 
dents given  are  based  on  anecdotes  related  by 
alumnae  and  Faculty,  the  judicious  reader 
knows  that  she  will  find, 

.  .  .  mirthful  sayings,  children  o:  the  place. 
That  have  no  meaning  halt  a  league  from  thence — 

and  certainly  none  fifty  years  after.  Again 
and  again  the  stories  loom  into  something 
either  anachronistic  or  impossible  for  lack  of 
the  historical  background  in  which  they  were 
origina  ly  set.  Mrs.  Sterne's  luck  with  this 
material  is  no  worse  than  the  ordinary. 

Her  decision  not  to  try  to  draw  the  charac- 
ters of  the  College  from  life  was  probabh  .1 
wise  one  and  fairly  well  carried  out.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  of  those  seen  here  had  passed 
down  even  in  tradition  to  the  fall  of  '83  when 
the  present  reviewer  first  knew  Smith  College. 
Indeed  one  is  tempted  to  add  that  no  college 
with  the  faculty  which  Amarantha  Gay  seems 
to  have  encountered,  could  have  survived  to 
its  second  year.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Sterne  had  a  free  hand  in  creating  characters, 
one  might  wish  she  had  given  us  among  the 
older  women,  one  of  the  pattern  of  a  certain 
"statelier  shade  of  the  dim  traditional  fore- 
time," whose  character,  dignity,  and  breeding, 
however  exasperating  to  some  of  her  young 
raw  recruits,  could  never  end  in  contempt  but 
only  in  awed  respect. 

Appreciating  fully  the  reticence,  the  fear  of 
lese-majeste  which  made  Mrs.  Sterne  keep  the 
President  in  a  sort  of  cloudy  limbo  outside  of 
the  story,  one  can  but  feel  that  it  has  thrown 
the  picture  out  of  focus.  Smith  College  has 
never  yet  had  a  President  who  was  a  negligible 
factor.  Julia  H.  Caverno  '87 

THE  children's  departments  of  all  the 
bookshops  in  the  land  are  filled  with 
writings  of  Smith  alumnae!  Unhappily  not 
all  those  alumnae  have  sent  their  books  to  our 
office,  so  several  we  do  not  review.  Double- 
day,  Doran  is,  however,  advertising  Olive 
Beaupre  Miller's  "Engines  and  Brass  Bands" 
and  no  one  makes  a  mistake  in  giving  the 
favorite  nephew  a  Bookhouse  lady  product. 
We  note  also  that  Anne  Kyle's  book  is  the 
October  choice  of  the  Junior  Literary  Guild. 

Ben  of  Old  Monhegan,  by  Sidney  Baldwin 
'10.*     Evanston:  Row,  Peterson  and  Co. 

A  I  HHIS  story  also  is  by  an  author  high   in 
A   favor  with  juvenile  readers,  for  "Young 


Prince  Hubert"  is  well  thumbed  in  many  a 
library  and  home.  Ben  lived  on  Old  Mon- 
hegan nearly  a  century  ago,  and  we  hope  that 
his  counterpart  is  still  there.  Every  grown-up 
and  every  child  in  the  little  community  of 
fisher-folk  is  a  real  person — we  hardly  need 
the  little  drawings  to  make  us  see  both  them 
and  their  wind-swept  island,  so  isolated  in 
those  early  days  that  a  trip  to  the  mainland 
was  almost  unbearably  exciting 

BEAST,  BIRD  and  Fish,  by  Elizabeth  Cutlet 
Morrow  '96*    (and    Rene  d'Harnoncourt 
N.  Y.:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 

THE  inspired  authors  of  the  "Painted 
Pig"  have  not  only  done  themselves  one 
better  in  the  enchanting  rhymes  and  pictures 
of  this  book  but  they  have  added  unto  them 
selves  a  musician,  Eberhard  d'Harnoncourt. 
who  has  done  twinkly,  smart  little  tunes  to  all 
the  twinkly,  smart  little  rhymes.  It  is  an 
alphabet  book.  Listen:  "P  is  for  Porcupine, 
prickly  and  proud,  Who  never  has  yet  been 
annoyed  by  a  crowd!"  The  pictures  are 
perfect,  absolutely  perfect,  which  means  that 
they  really  illustrate  the  deliciously  turned 
rhymes  and  that  they  are  blue  and  green  and 
yellow,  and  the  pink  that  the  alphabet  age 
loves  best  of  all. 

Tales  of  a  Russian  Grandmother,  by 
Frances  Carpenter  (Huntington)  '12.* 
Garden  City,  X.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Doran. 

"/^NCE  long  ago,"  begins  old  Nianya, 
^^  and  then  we  are  off  on  tale  after  tale 
filled  with  the  crisp  color  and  legend  of  Kyril 
and  Sonia's  beloved  Russia.  Beautifully- 
printed,  and  illustrated  by  I.  Bilibine  (whose 
name  means  something  in  Russian  art),  we 
prophesy  that  every  child  who  loved  Mrs. 
Huntington's  "Tales  of  a  Basque  Grand- 
mother," will  place  this  new  volume  high  on 
his  Christmas  list. 

The  Ruth  Brooks  Cross  Word  Puzzle 
Book,  No.  2*  by  Ruth  Brooks  (Calkins) 
ex  '21.    Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee&  ShepardCo. 

DON'T  for  a  moment  imagine  that  this 
puzzler  belongs  in  the  children's  list! 
Heaven  forbid!  The  maturer  the  brain  the 
less  the  danger  of  "going  off  the  handle" 
after  a  bout  with  any  one  of  the  52  diagrams. 
One  caution  only  we  venture — wait  until  the 
children  are  in  bed  before  tackling  them  lest 
you  lose  face  with  the  younger  generation. 
(The  key  in  the  back  will  save  your  reason 
while  lowering  your  ego!) 
*See  Advertising  Pages. 
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To  Maintain  Educational  Standards  or  for 
Scholarships,  as  the  Need  of  the  Year  Demands 


Ik  ^JJoe  ^Alumnae  ^Associations 


President,  Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  '12,  1906  2  3d  St.  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-President,  Jessie   (Carter)  White  '87,  3  Federal  Court,  Salem,  Mass. 

Clerk,  Frances  (Steele)  Holden  '19,  106  Carman  Av.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Helen  (Pomeroy)  Burtis  '06,  174  Center  Av.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Directors:  Margaret   (Goldthwait)  Bennett  '2  1,  Elizabeth  Bryan  '09,  Anna  Cutler  '85,  Abby   (Allen) 
Eaton  '99,  Sarah  Goodwin  '92,  Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  '00,  Faith  (Ward)  Libby  '24,  Caroline 
(Park)  Whittemore    10,  Winifred  (Notman)  Prince  '11,  Katharine  Richards    13,  Mary  Wells  '97. 
Alumnae  Trustees:  Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97  (term  expires  1934),  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford '99  (1936), 

Miriam  Titcomb  '01  (1938),  Alice  (Wright)  Teagle   04  (1940). 
Alumnae  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96  (1936),  Ada  Comstock  '97  (193"), 
Alta  (Smith)  Corbett  '08  (1940). 


l^otes  from  the  Office 

THE  holders  of  the  four  lull  tuition 
scholarships  made  possible  by  the  Alum- 
nae Fund  last  June  are:  Elizabeth  Allan. 
Cornelia  Fabian,  Harriet  Clark,  and  Mary 
Chambers,  all  of  the  Junior  Class.  The 
Alumnae  Fund  scholarship  named  in  honor  of 
the  Class  of  1923  and  its  Tenth  Reunion 
Gift  has  been  given  to  Carol  Tidball  '35,  a 
Junior  in  Italy.  The  two  scholarships  de- 
rived from  the  thrift  of  the  Alumnae  Office 
are  held  by  Eleanor  Smith  '35,  and  Made- 
leine Tatton  '35,  daughter  of  Madeleine 
Becker)  Tatton  ex-' 12. 

THE  alumnae  association  presidents  and 
executive  secretaries  of  Seven  Colleges 
met  at  Mount  Holyoke  Oct.  10-12  to  discuss 
''Our  Common  Cause,"  its  progress  in  the 
present  as  expressed  in  Alumnae  Councils, 
Alumnae  Trustees,  Alumnae  Publications. 
Alumnae  Funds,  Alumnae  Clubs,  Alumnae 
Colleges,  and  so  forth,  and  its  tendencies  for 
the  future.  At  the  last  session  the  group  was 
addressed  by  Rebecca  (.Hooper)  Eastman,  of 
RadclifTe,  chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Commit- 
tee of  Seven  Colleges,  on  the  Committee's 
program  for  the  year.  Smith  was  repre- 
sented by  Frances  (^Carpenter;  Huntington 
'12,  president,  and  Florence  Snow  '04,  general 
secretary. 

T  X  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
A  Committee  on  Class  Organization  and 
Records  of  which  Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  '99  is 
chairman,  and  Frances  (Steele)  Holden  '19 
and  Mary  Clapp  '12  are  members,  the  Senior 
Class  is  electing  its  secretary  and  Alumnae 
Fund  chairman  for  1934-35  in  the  fall  before 
graduation.  This  will  enable  these  two 
officers  to  study  their  class  with  alumnae 
service  in  mind,  while  the  class  is  still  on  the 
campus,  and  will  admit  them  to  the  Alumnae 
Council  meeting  in  February.  Mary  Clapp 
is  to  speak  to  the  Senior  Class  at  its  next  fall 
meeting,  on  the  purpose  of  class  organization. 
Requests  for  the  reprint,  "Why  We  Send  Our 


THE  dates  for  the  midwinter  meeting  of 
the     Alumnae     Council     are     Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  February  19-21. 

Till  second  session  of  the  Alumnae 
College  will  be  held  immediately  after 
Commencement  in  1934,  June  19-23.  Two 
of  last  year's  students  have  already  enrolled — 
although  the  "catalog"  with  next  year's 
course  of  study  will  not  be  issued  until  spring. 

ACOMMITTEE  to  consider  the  revision  of 
■  the  program  of  the  "Class  of  1776"  has 
been  formed  with  Jessie  (Carter)  White  '87, 
vice-president  of  the  Association,  as  chairman. 
Suggestions  as  to  its  improvement  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  hundreds  of  non-reunion 
alumnae  who  now  return  for  the  concentrated 
Commencement  week-end  will  be  gratefully 
received  by  the  Alumnae  Office. 

DISTRICT  I,  the  group  of  alumni  and 
alumnae  officers  of  New  England 
colleges  and  universities,  is  to  meet  at  Smith 
January  18  and  19  for  speeches  and  dis- 
cussions. 

Islews  from  the  Qlubs 

FIRST  place  among  the  clubs  goes  to 
Chicago  and  Evanston- North  Shore.  Both 
clubs  have  furnished  many  volunteer  host- 
esses for  the  Booth  and  have  entertained 
visiting  "celebrities."  In  July,  Dr.  YVu, 
president  of  Ginling  College,  China,  was 
entertained  by  the  Chicago  Smith  Club  at  a 
tea  given  at  the  College  Club.  Mary  Curtis 
'03  writes: 

Dr.  Wu  gave  a  vivid  little  talk  about  the 
reactions  of  Ginling  and  its  students  to 
China's  Revolution.  Miss  Ming-sin  Tang,  a 
graduate  of  Ginling  and  former  student  at 
Smith,  now  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
added  some  personal  items  to  the  talk;  and 
Miss  Case  and  Miss  Spicer,  teachers  at 
Ginling,  also  spoke  a  few  words — far  too  few 
to  satisfy  the  enthusiastic  audience. 

On  August  14,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the   Chicago    Club   entertained    Mrs.    George 
Daughters  East,"  continue  to  come  to  the  Office 
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THE  SMITH  ALUMNAE  QUARTERLY 


The  Smith  ^Booth  C^rr^es  On  and  On  and  On  ! 

"DUSINESS  is  still  flourishing,"  say  the  gallant  Smith  hostesses.  We  say  gallant 
-L)  because  it  takes  valor  to  smile  when  the  east  winds  from  Lake  Michigan  sweep 
through  an  unheated  hall  in  these  November  days.  The  Smith  Unit  also,  after  15  years, 
still  carries  on:  witness  this  story  told  by  Marian  Baucus — almost  the  most  thrilling  event 
of  the  summer,  she  says.  "During  American  Legion  Week  a  legionnaire  stopped  and 
said  that  he  couldn't  go  by  without  telling  me  of  an  experience  he  had  had  with  Smith 
women.  He  was  wounded  in  the  war  and  in  being  transferred  from  one  field  hospital  to 
another  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Smith  Relief  Unit.  His  comment  was:  'And  those 
women  knew  what  they  were  there  for.  We  found  that  a  lot  of  the  women  in  relief  units 
were  there  just  for  the  adventure,  but  your  Smith  women  certainly  knew  their  job.  I 
have  a  6  months'  old  daughter,  and,  if  I  can,  I'm  going  to  send  her  to  Smith.'"  Miss 
Baucus  also  reports  that  the  picture  of  the  Smith  Booth  is  included  in  a  large  Souvenir 
Book  of  pictures  put  out  by  Donnelley  and  Sons.  The  picture  is  labeled  "The  Colorful 
Smith  College  Exhibit."     Registration  as  of  October  27,  is  2383! 


Ford,  Resident  Trustee,  at  luncheon  at  Old 
Heidelberg  Inn  at  the  Fair,  and  in  September 
both  clubs  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Union  League 
Club  in  honor  of  President  Neilson  and  his 
daughter  Caroline,  who  made  a  five  days' 
visit  to  the  Fair  concentrating  on  the  Smith 
Booth  and  Smith  canvases  in  the  Art  Insti- 
tute. We  quote  from  an  account  of  the 
occasion,  written  by  Ruth  Griffenhagen  '30: 

.  .  .  173  alumnae,  undergraduates,  pro- 
spective members  of  Smith,  husbands,  and 
parents  were  present.  Nettie  Baumann  '06. 
president  of  the  Chicago  Club,  presided  and 
Betty  Knight  Aldrich  '03,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Smith  Booth,  introduced 
the  President  as  speaker.  He  said  that  he 
was  thankful  for  the  "sunny"  welcome 
Chicago  had  given  him.  The  last  time  he 
could  recall  seeing  the  sun  shine  in  Chicago 
was  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893,  where,  it  will 
be  recalled,  he  decided  to  attend  Harvard 
after  having  seen  its  exhibit  at  the  Fair. 
After  speaking  of  college  matters  Mr.  Neilson 
gave  a  most  invigorating  talk  on  what  we 
should  expect  of  a  liberal  arts  college.*  He 
closed  by  saying: 

"Too  many  people  are  successful  as  earners 
and  failures  as  livers.  It  appears  as  if  we 
were  going  to  have  more  and  more  leisure,  and 
that  more  than  ever  America  will  need  the 
liberal  arts  college.  It  will  be  less  important 
by  what  a  man  lives  than  for  what  he  lives; 
and  the  answer  to  the  question,  'What  shall 
a  woman  do  with  her  life?'  will  not  be  to 
become  a  good  stenographer,  but  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  circles  in  which  she  moves 
to  live  a  life  more  worth  while  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Wu  was  also  the  guest  of  the  Boston  and 
Cambridge  clubs  on  September  30.  This 
joint  meeting  was  held  at  Agassiz  House  and 
President  Comstock  of  Radcliffe  introduced 
Dr.  Wu. 

♦The  Editor  here  interrupts  to  say  that  the  college 
news  is  recorded   elsewhere,  and  that  as   his  talks  at 
First  Chapel  and  First  Vespers  dealt  with  the  main 
theme  of  hie  address,  we  print  only  a  paragraph  ol 
Griffenhagen's  excellent  summary. 


The  popularity  of  the  undergraduate 
continues.  Cleveland,  Nebraska,  Pittsburgh, 
Rochester,  and  St.  Paul  clubs  gave  teas  in  Sep- 
tember for  the  Smith  students.  On  July  1, 
Fitchburg  held  a  picnic  especially  for  the 
undergraduates  and  the  newest  graduates. 
Kansas  City  writes  that  their  picnic  on  July  7 
was  to  welcome  home  the  College  members. 
The  annual  "Day  in  the  Country"  of  the 
Minneapolis  Club  was  most  unique.  The 
entering  freshmen  were  the  honor  guests  and 
the  sophomores  helped  to  serve  the  luncheon. 
There  was  the  usual  dress,  book,  and  food 
sale,  and  $375  was  raised  for  the  scholarship 
fund. 

Money  for  scholarship  funds  was  raised  by 
Berkshire  County,  and  by  Long  Island  by- 
means  of  bridge  parties.  Eastern  New  York 
continues  to  raise  money  by  selling  copies  of  a 
reproduction  of  a  lithograph  of  Northampton 
in  the  early  days. 

Both  the  Madison  and  Milwaukee  clubs 
held  their  annual  meetings  early  in  June. 
Their  joint  annual  picnic  on  June  23  took 
place  at  the  home  of  Else  (Goetz)  Greene  '15. 
This  picnic  is  for  families  as  well  as  members. 
Word  has  been  received  of  another  picnic,  in 
Maine.  There  were  56  present  at  the  Tit- 
combs'  in  Augusta,  and  Laura  (Lord)  Scales 
'01,  Miriam  Titcomb  '01,  and  others  spoke 
informally.  The  picnic  of  the  Springfield  Club 
was  held  September  29.  Excerpts  from 
"Alice  in  Funderland,"  the  play  presented  at 
the  Alumnae  Assembly  in  June,  were  given. 
Gwendolyn  Heyworth  '24  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Alumnae  College  at  the  Long 
Island  picnic  on  August  2. 

Juniper  Lodge  was  the  meeting  place  of  75 
members  and  guests  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Club  August  16.  There  were  several  inter- 
esting   speakers,    among    them    Miss    Mary 
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Cook,  Dean  oi  the  Class  of  1936.  Other 
clubs  having  speakers  were  Cleveland  with 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Hair,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Shaker  Heights;  Eastern  Connecticut 
with  Carolyn  Cummings  '29  who  spoke  on 
"Oriental  Music";  Evanston- North  Shore 
heard  Katherine  Lord  on  "Modern  Ways  of 
Viewing  Art";  and  Ada  Comstock  '97  spoke 
informally  to  Indianapolis. 

Early  in  June  Northern  California  and 
Pittsburgh  held  their  business  meetings. 

On  September  23  Southern  California  gave 
the  first  of  a  series  of  informal  teas  at  The 
Vista  del  Arroyo  Hotel  in  Pasadena.  These 
teas  are  to  be   held   through   the   winter   in 


various  towns  in  order  that  Smith  people  may 
become  acquainted. 

A  welcome  is  given  to  the  newest  club 
Westchester  County,  X.  V.  The  first  meeting 
was  October  6.  Over  200  were  present  and 
158  joined  the  club.  Mary  Ellen  Chase  of 
the  English  Department  represented  the 
College  and  gave  a  most  delightful  talk. 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  picnic  at  the  home  of 
Alta  (Smith)  Corbett  '08  was  most  successful. 
Each  member  brought  four  guests,  and  the 
entertainment  was  furnished  by  the  under 
graduates  who  gave  an  amusing  stunt  of 
college  life.  The  $59  pledge  to  the  Alumnae 
Fund  was  made  at  this  time. 


J&ecrologp 


Ex- 1883 

Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen  (Minnie  Stephens  . 
October  14,  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 
1896 

E.  Florence  Eaton,  July  6,  after  six  years 
of  ill  health.  A  descendant  of  the  first 
Wakefield  settlers  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  she  returned  to  Wakefield  after 
college  and  lived  there  practically  the  rest  of 
her  life.  She  was  associated  in  the  law  with 
her  father  and  brother  and  was  especially 
interested  in  local  history,  compiling  data  for 
a  history  of  Wakefield  in  the  World  War. 
which  she  did  not  live  to  finish. 
Ex-1897 

Lilian  M.  Bigham,  August  10,  at  the 
Western  Penn.  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  spent  a  year  in  Ripon 
College  and  Northwestern  Univ.,  then  entered 
Smith,  leaving  only  when  her  family  moved 
from  Northampton  and  her  brother  was 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  She  graduated  from  there  in 
1898  and  spent  two  years  in  the  Medical 
School.  Her  mother's  illness  interrupted  her 
studies,  and  she  spent  all  the  rest  of  her 
life  caring  for  her  parents  and  her  brother, 
who  says:  "Her  life  work  was  quiet  and 
effective,  commanding  the  love  of  many 
friends  and  influencing  many  girls  toward  a 
college  education." 

1899 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Weller  (Ada  Springer), 
May  25. 

1900 

Elizabeth  H.  Smith,  August  21,  in  a 
traffic  accident.  Elizabeth  was  an  authority 
on  plant  diseases  and  was  assistant  professor 
of  plant  pathology  at  the  University  of 
California. 

1901 

Alice  Kimball,  July  4,  in  a  hospital  to 
which  she  had  gone  for  a  much  needed  rest. 
Alice  was  one  of  the  twins  of  1901,  known  and 
beloved  by  all  their  college  mates. 

Her  class  and  Smith  College  have  inherited 
from  her  an  imperishable  treasure  in  the 
memory  of  one  who  by  her  life  made  living 


sweeter  and  the  promise  of  truer  social  valua- 
tions more  nearly  realized. 

In  her  sincere,  unostentatious  work  in  the 
Paterson  silk  mills,  with  Louisa  always  at  her 
side,  Alice  was  ever  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
others,  and,  subduing  all  personal  yearnings, 
went  forward  sharing  her  courage,  hope,  and 
good  cheer  without  reserve.  She  was  never 
false  to  her  convictions,  and  never  com- 
promised with  them;  and  she  was  convinced 
i  hat  the  \i>ion,  as  she  saw  it,  represented 
truths  to  which  the  future  would  belong. 
I  ler  awareness  of  our  oneness  with  all  our 
!  el  low  men,  and  her  dynamic  interpretation  of 
that  ideal,  made  her  supreme  in  the  greatest 
of  all  arts,  the  art  of  human  relations. 

When  our  despair  is  greatest,  let  us  not 
torget  that  completion  is  not  in  destruction, 
but  rather  let  us  listen  to  that  gentle  "hushing 
in  the  air"  that  is  Alice  speaking  through 
her  works.  Mary  Hunter  Oliver 

1902 

Rachel  (Berenson)  Perry,  October  23. 
1911 

Agnes  G.  Bowman,  July  23,  in  New  York 
City  after  an  illness  of  many  months.  During 
that  time  of  great  suffering  and  hardship  she 
lived  as  she  had  always  done — cheerful,  brave, 
and  eager,  never  complaining  of  her  own 
condition  but  always  anxious  and  interested 
for  the  welfare  of  her  many  friends.  To  those 
of  us  intimately  associated  with  her  since 
graduation  from  College,  she  has  left  the 
memory  of  a  fine  spirit  in  which  the  love  of 
beauty  and  culture  was  combined  with  the 
highest  sense  of  loyalty  to  her  friends  and 
courage  toward  adversity.  She  met  life 
eager,  cheerful,  and  unperturbed,  having 
retained  the  best  that  our  College  has  always 
endeavored  to  give  us. 

1914 

Blanche  Mitchell,  at  her  home  in  Hartford, 
October  25. 

1921 

Mrs.  Rock  (Barbara  Hines),  in  October 
1932,  at  Austin  (Tex.)  after  a  very  short  and 
sudden  illness.  _  Burial  was  in  Indianapolis. 
She  leaves  an  eight-year-old  son. 
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See  Current  Publication's,  We  See  by  the  Papers,  and  Necrology. 


1879 

Mr.  Charles  Palmer  sends  the  following 
items: 

Mary  (Adkins)  Brown  is  at  the  New  Palace 
Hotel  in  San  Diego.  She  seems  to  be  in 
excellent  health,  with  great  enjoyment  of  life 
there. 

Julia  Gulliver  is  still  at  Eustis,  Fla. 
1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  W.  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  Huntington,  88  Har- 
vard St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Countess  Diirckheim  (Louise  Ensign)  has 
returned  from  Russia  to  New  York  where  she 
expects  to  remain  until  next  June. 

Belle  (Haven. i  Coester,  with  her  husband, 
crossed  the  country  by  airplane  to  Xew  York 
in  June;  their  return  trip  was  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  San  Francisco. 

The  secretary,  with  happiest  memories  of 
Alumnae  College,  has  2  regrets:  that  her  in- 
tentions in  regard  to  lecture  notes  exceeded 
her  performance;  and  that  she  was  unduly 
credited  bv  the  Editor  in  the  last  QUARTERLY. 
1882 

Class  secretary  and  Fund  chairman — Nina 
Browne,  c/o  Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall, 
Northampton. 

Grace  Blanchard  was  in  Europe  for  15 
weeks  last  summer.  She  is  now  back  in  the 
library  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

Nina  Browne  spent  the  summer  at  Adelyn- 
rood,  South  By  field,  interrupted  by  a  short 
visit  with  Clara  Smith  in  Groton.  September 
was  spent  in  Blue  Hill  (Me.)  and  Shelburne, 
N.  H. 

Katherine  McClellan  spent  the  summer  at 
Saranac  Lake,  and  in  September  went  to 
Chicago  with  her  sister. 

Isabel  (McKee)   Hidden  and  her  husband 
are  planning  to  close  their  house  in  Green- 
wood and  spend  the  winter  further  south. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  W.  G.  Partridge 
i  Mary  Payne),  Spring  &  Maple  avenues, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  B. 
Spahr  (Jean  Fine),  27  Washington  Sq.  N.. 
N.  Y.  C. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  S.  F.  Clarke 
(Elizabeth  Lawrence),  R.  F.  D.  #1,  Swift  Rd., 
Sarasota,  Fla.  (Nov.  15  to  Apr.  15). 

Abby  Wrillard,  208  Farmington  Av\,  Hart- 
ford, Ct.  (Oct.  20  to  May). 
1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsey,  150  E. 
35th    St.,    N.   Y.    C.     Fund  chairman— Mrs. 


L.  H.  Thayer  (Helen  Rand),  119  Farlow  Rd., 
Newton,  Mass. 

Florence  Holden,  Alice  Mills,  and  Helen 
Thayer  motored  to  Nova  Scotia  last  July  in 
Helen's  car  and  spent  a  delightful  week  as 
guests  of  Martha  Bryant  at  her  summer  home 
in  Central  Argyle. 

The  vice-president  and  secretary  spent 
August  at  Bretton  Woods.  They  gave  much 
thought  to  our  50th  Reunion  next  June,  seek- 
ing features  so  alluring  as  to  make  attendance 
irresistible. 

Ex- 1884 

Miriam  Witherspoon,  since  retirement  from 
regular  work,  has  taken  up  the  harp  and  finds 
it  a  most  enjoyable  avocation. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Franklin,  23  Sher- 
man St.,  Newport,  R.  I.  Fund  chairman — 
Katharine  Woodward,  10  West  St.,  Nor- 
thampton, Mass. 

1886 

Class  secretary — Mary  Eastman,  Chester- 
field, Mass.  Fund  chairman — Henrietta 
Seelye,  19  S.  Prospect  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

M.  Adele  Allen  has  retired  after  33  years' 
teaching  in  Holyoke  High  School.  Since 
1911  she  has  been  head  of  the  classical  dept. 
From  1892-05  Adele  taught  all  the  Greek  in 
New  Haven  High  School,  and  10  times  during 
those  years  her  students  received  honorable 
mention  for  the  Hugh  Chamberlain  entrance 
prize  for  Greek  at  Yale.  Her  original  method 
of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  has  placed  her 
students  in  the  forefront  of  colleges  both  as 
students  and  teachers.  The  Holyoke  news- 
papers published  full  accounts  of  her  notable 
career. 

The  University  of  Mexico  recently  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  Florence 
(Merriam)  Bailey  in  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional and  scientific  value  of  her  work  on 
"Birds  of  New  Mexico."  Dr.  Bailey,  since 
1890  Chief  Field  Naturalist  of  the  Biological 
Survey,  has  retired  after  46  years  in  the  Sur- 
vey. A  biography  published  in  Vol.  XIV  of 
Nature  Mag.  gives  thrilling  testimony  of  his 
distinguished  career. 

Harriet  (Parsons)  Wells  spent  the  summer 
at  her  bungalow  in  Worthington,  Mass. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  A.  Mirick  (Grace 
James),  68  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Fund 
chairman — Mrs.  A.  V.  Powell  (Hannah  Clark), 
5227  Blackstone  Av.,  Chicago. 

Jessie  White  is  vice-president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  The  Class  will  mourn 
with  her  in  the  loss  of  her  husband,  Judge 
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Alden  P.  White,  who  died  at  Danvers,  July 
9,  after  a  short  illness.  Judge  White  was  the 
Essex  County  Probate  Court  Jurist.  A  man 
much  beloved,  with  distinction  in  many  walks 
of  life,  and  greatly  honored  as  a  lawyer,  an 
orator,  and  a  historian. 

After  nearly  a  half  century  of  service  in  the 
Holyoke  High  School  as  teacher  of  English 
literature  Lillian  Fay  has  retired,  trailing 
clouds  of  glory  after  her.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  a  long  appreciation  in  the  Hol- 
yoke public  press:  "Consider  what  it  has 
meant  that  thousands  of  our  Holyoke  boys 
and  girls  in  their  most  teachable  years  have 
had  the  guidance  of  the  woman  whose  fires  of 
intellect  have  reached  their  heights  through 
the  crowning  flame  of  the  spirit." 

Dr.  Emma  Walker  gave  valuable  service 
last  winter  at  the  Unemployed  Business  Girls' 
Center,  Passaic,  X.  J. 

The  class  letters  have  been  found  and  are 
circulating  again.  It  is  hoped  that  each  one 
will  welcome  them,  add  something  about 
herself,  and  rush  them  on  their  way. 

Please  notify  the  secretary  of  any  change  in 
address. 

Ex- 188  7 

Ida  (Knapp)  Kammerer,  who  died  June  2~ , 
left  85,000  to  Smith  College,  payable  on  the 
death  of  her  half  sister.  Mrs.  Kammerer  left 
very  valuable  etchings  and  engravings  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  The  Class 
will  be  grateful  for  her  gift  to  the  College. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mabelle  Chase,  Bolton, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Nettie  Whitney,  568 
Farmington  Av.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Three  classmates  met  at  the  Juniper  Lodge 
meeting  of  the  X.  H.  Smith  Club,  Aug.  16: 
Florence  Bailey,  Jean  (Robertson)  Babbitt, 
and  Ellen  Wentworth.  Florence  was  accom- 
panied by  Catharine  (McCollester)  Gal- 
laher  '14,  and  Jean  by  her  daughter  Frances. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hosford  (Jennie  Chamber- 
lain) are  spending  the  winter  at  the  home  of 
their  daughter  Caroline  '17  in  Amarillo, 
Tex.  En  route,  they  visited  their  son  Hallock 
in  East  Chicago  and  attended  A  Century  of 
Progress. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Xewton,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — ■ 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Wilder  (Ella  Abbot),  Box  70. 
R.  F.  D.,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 

Lucy  Allen  made  her  20th  visit  to  Europe 
and  spent  the  summer  in  Switzerland,  attend- 
ing the  international  meetings  as  usual. 

Grace  (Blodgett)  Seelye's  daughter,  Re- 
becca (Seelye)  Fletcher  ex-'22,  was  married  to 
Alfred  Prouty  of  Springfield,  Sept.  28. 

Mary  (Gaylord)  Frick  had  a  continuation 
camp  for  adults  at  Camp  Serrana,  after  her 
camp  for  girls  closed. 

May  (Goodwin)  Avirett  has  retired  from 
her  position  as  dean  of  girls  in  the  New 
Utrecht  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  which  she 
has  held  for  &}4  years,  and  was  given  a  lunch- 
eon by  her  fellow  teachers.  She  has  spent 
37^  years  in  educational  work.  May  will 
spend    the    winter    in    Florida.     Permanent 


address,   Deerfield,  Mass. — the   home  of  her 
son. 

Anna  (Seelye)  Emerson's  son  Henry,  who 
was  very  ill  with  pneumonia  at  Commence- 
ment time,  has  recovered. 
Ex- 1889 

Abigail  (Seelye)  Scudder  has  been  seriously 
ill  during  the  past  year,  but  is  now  fairly  well. 
1890 

Class     secretary   -Mrs.     F.     F.      Davidson 
(Adaline  Allen),  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale,    Mass.      Fund    chairman — Mrs.    C.    S. 
WvckotY  (Harriet  Day),  Simsbury,  Ct. 
1891 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  11.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),' 49  Glendale  Rd.,  Belmont, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Grace  Weston,  276 
Franklin  Si.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Helen  Greene  will  be  with  her  sister  at  11 
Kirkland  PI.,  Cambridge,  most  of  the  winter. 

Carol  (Peck)  Boardman  plans  to  stay  at  her 
cottage,  Farm  Pond  Rd.,  Oak  Bluffs,  Mass., 
until  Thanksgiving.  After  that  she  will  be  in 
Belmont. 

Ellen  Sherman  has  sold  her  house  in  Ash- 
burnham  and  expects  to  be  in  X.  Y.  C.  this 
winter.  Address,  until  further  notice,  313 
Maple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Other  contacts  during  summer  (personal  or 
by  letter):  with  Louise  (Phillips)  Houghton 
and  Grace  Weston. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  I.  H.  Upton  (Kather- 
ine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman — Abby  Arnold,  325  Adams 
St.,  Xorth  Abington,  Mass. 

Harriet  (Boyd)  Hawes's  son  Alexander, 
Harvard  '28,  Harvard  Law  '31,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  offices  at  Washington.  He  is 
attached  to  the  section  dealing  with  the  new 
securities  act. 

After  15  years  of  house-mothering  and 
teaching  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Indust.  School  at 
Bris  (Ya.),  a  church  school  for  mountain 
people,  Martha  Richards  has  found  herself 
stepping  westward.  For  2  years  she  has  been 
living  as  an  associate  with  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Saviour  (Episcopal)  in  San  Francisco.  Ad- 
dress, c/o  Community  of  St.  Saviour,  720  41st 
Av. 

After  a  delightful  year  of  travel  in  Europe, 
Helen  Rowley  has  returned  with  her  sister 
to  their  home  in  Lincolnville  (Me.) — now  her 
permanent  address. 

1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  D.  Lyman,  157 
Lyman  PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J.  Fund  chair- 
man— Ellen  Cook,  36  Bedford  Ter.,  Nor- 
thampton. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont  says  that  she 
has  entirely  recovered  and  is  now  tennis 
champion  of  her  family. 

Florence  Jackson  visited  A  Century  of 
Progress  in  September. 

Virginia  Lyman  and  her  sister  motored  to 
Maine  and  spent  August  and  a  part  of  Septem- 
ber in  Islesford.  On  the  way  back  they 
visited  Rangeley  Lake  and  stopped  for  a  few 
days  in  Northampton. 
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Anne  (Morris)  Stevens  and  her  family 
motored  to  A  Century  of  Progress. 

Mary   (Vanderbeek)   Giles  announced  the 
marriage,  Aug.   19,  of  her  daughter  Marian 
to  Edward  Kendall  Gleason. 
Ex- 1893 

Mary  (Prentiss)  Bosche  was  prevented  from 
attending  Reunion  by  severe  illness  in  her 
family. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Martha  Mason,  1021  Fifth 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Eliot 
White  (Mabel  Moore),  325  Adams  St.,  North 
Abington,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Johnson  motored  west  this  summer, 
starting  Aug.  2  from  New  London,  N.  H., 
where  she  has  a  small  cottage.  Her  cousin, 
Betsy  Wheeler  '34,  joined  her  at  Dunkirk 
where  she  called  on  Helen  Browne,  who  hopes 
to  attend  Reunion.  They  traveled  to  Mack- 
inaw, then  south  to  Sante  Fe  (where  they 
stayed  2  weeks),  then  to  Chicago  where  they 
viewed  the  Smith  Booth  and  its  attractive 
attendant  with  pride.  In  6500  miles  they  had 
only  one  flat  tire. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183d  St.  &  Pinehurst  Av., 
N.  Y.  C.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  H.  King 
(Florence  Lord),  397  Park  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Edith  (Chase)  Newton  has  a  grandson,  Carl 
Martini  Tvedt,  born  July  5,  "a  musical  son 
of  musical  parents."  His  mother  is  a  violinist 
and  his  father  is  a  violinist  and  conductor  of 
the  Brattleboro  Symphony  Orchestra.  Edith 
writes:  "  His  grandmother  Tvedt  was  a  pianist 
and  his  great-grandfather  a  teacher  of  many 
instruments  and  a  distinguished  conductor  of 
the  King's  Band,  known  as  the  Royal  Military 
Band  of  Christiania,  Norway.  He  was  also 
a  contemporary  and  associate  of  Ole  Bull. 
So  you  see  little  Carl  Martini's  relatives  find 
it  very  easy  to  believe  that  another  musician 
has  been  born  to  help  cheer  this  storm-tossed 
world.  .  ." 

Jessie  Fowler's  brother,  J[udge  W.  E. 
Fowler  of  Westboro  (Mass.),  died  June  9. 

A  report  in  the  Alumni  News  of  Syracuse 
Univ.  says  concerning  the  Alumni  Univ.  held 
June  2-3:  "Perhaps  the  high  spot  in  the  pro- 
gram for  some  of  us  'old'  graduates  was  the 
lecture  by  Dr.  Jean  Marie  Richards,  for  29 
years  a  member  of  the  English  faculty  and  for 
15  years  the  Dean  of  Women.  Without  doubt 
there  is  no  other  alumna  better  known  to  so 
large  a  group  as  '  Dean '  Richards.  Hers  was 
the  pioneer  work  in  establishing  the  Dean  of 
Women's  Office.  We  look  back  with  pride  at 
her  accomplishments.  More  than  60  of  her 
former  students  and  friends  came  to  her  class 
again  to  hear  perfection  in  English  diction  and 
a  scholarly  lecture  on  'Books  of  the  Year, 
[anus-faced.'  " 

1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley  (Edith 
Wheeler),  Webster  Rd.  Upper,  Weston,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  P.  M.  Strayer  (Emily 
Betts),  91  Merriman  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lucy  (Bartlett)  Walsh,  treasurer,  may  be 
reached  by  all  pining  to  pay  class  dues  at  204 


C  Holden  Green,  Cambridge,  Mass.  After  a 
summer  at  Ocean  Point  (Me.)  she  has  taken 
an  apartment  with  her  son  Warren,  who  is 
writing  his  Ph.D.  thesis  at  Harvard. 

Lucy  Bigelow  spent  her  vacation  in  Am- 
herst. 

Flora  (Clark)  Winchester,  her  husband,  and 
Barbara  '21  spent  a  delightful  vacation  at 
Nantucket,  "in  an  old  house  filled  with 
antiques." 

Margaret  (Coe)  Ninde  spent  a  long  summer 
at  "The  Pines,"  Durham,  N.  H. 

Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow,  who  has  just 
returned  from  California,  reports  that  she 
spent  a  week-end  with  Kate  (Williams) 
Moseley,  and  that  on  the  one  day  she  stopped 
over  in  Chicago  on  her  way  home  she  and 
Isabel  (Bartlett)  Bunker  galloped  through  the 
entire  Fair  in  rickshaws!  Someone  had  told 
them  that  "The  Painted  Pig"  was  in  the 
nursery  of  the  Glass  House,  but  on  inquiring 
for  it  the  guard  said  despondently,  "We  had 
one  and  it  was  stole;  we  got  another  and  that 
was  stole,  every  one  we  got  was  stole;  we 
can't  furnish  painted  pigs  to  the  whole 
United  States!"     (See  Current  Publications.) 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman's  daughter  Margaret 
(Mrs.  David  Sartor)  is  at  home  on  a  visit  from 
Europe.  Eva  and  her  younger  son,  Lucius, 
Amherst  '35,  motored  to  Chicago  in  July. 
The  remainder  of  the  summer  was  divided 
between  Scarsdale  and  her  camp  at  Sharon, 
Ct.  Eva's  husband,  Lucius  Eastman,  is  one  of 
Gov.  Lehman's  advisory  committee  which  is 
studying  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Act  to 
determine  the  extent  of  its  aid  to  the  owners  of 
mortgaged  farms  and  homes.  Mr.  Eastman 
is  president  of  the  Amer.  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  Consumer's  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  recovery  administration. 

Zephine  (Humphrey)  Fahnestock's  hus- 
band, Wallace  Fahnestock,  received  high 
praise  from  critics  for  his  entry  in  the  Vermont 
Artist's  exhibit  at  Manchester  in  August — 
"Autumn  woods  bright  with  golden  sunshine 
breaking  through." 

Frances  Jones  had  the  unusual  experience 
of  a  summer  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
covered  a  good  deal  of  territory — from 
Bangor,  where  she  joined  Caroline  Wing  and 
Carolyn  Swett  '95,  to  the  coast  of  Colombia, 
which  she  touched  during  a  Caribbean  cruise. 

Elisabeth  (Marshall)  Dwinnell  and  her 
daughters,  Elisabeth  and  Nancy,  went  abroad 
in  June  with  Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  '99.  She 
visited  Abby's  daughter,  Barbara  (Eaton) 
Sykes  ex-'34,  in  Saint  Briac,  France,  and 
traveled  in  Brittany,  finally  joining  her  sis- 
ter in  England  for  the  return  trip  in  August. 

Hannah  Myrick  spent  her  vacation  with 
her  brother  at  Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Edith  Rockwell  had  a  serious  fall  in  July, 
but  has  sufficiently  convalesced  to  return  from 
the  hospital  at  Orlando  to  her  home  in  Clar- 
cona,  Fla. 

Ethel  (Warren)  Coolidge's  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Helen,  was  married  July  25,  to  Harry  H. 
Woodring,  former  Governor  of  Kansas  and 
present  Asst.  Sec.  of  War. 

Sophie  (Washburn)  Bateman's  2d  daughter, 
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Sylvia  '24,  is  engaged  to  Rev.  Norman  Gutry 
of  Onewhero,  New  Zealand,  a  graduate  of 
Boston  Univ.,  and  of  the  New  Church  Theol. 
School,  Cambridge.     i.See  1921  not< 

Caroline  Wing's  mother,  who  has  been  the 
charming  friend  and  hostess  to  many  of  '96, 
died  at  Bangor,  Sept.  25,  as  the  result  of  a 
fall.  At  the  recent  celebration  of  her  83d 
birthday,  83  varieties  of  Mowers  from  her  own 
garden  formed  a  unique  and  beautiful  tribute. 
Ex-1896 
Gertrude  U'orter)  Hall  sailed  lor  Beirut, 
Sept.  3U.  She  spent  the  summer  in  ( ioshen 
(Mass.),  going  in  September  to  Cambridge, 
where  her  older  son,  Harry,  has  returned 
with  his  bride  to  resume  his  research  in 
physics.  The  younger  son,  Harvey,  has 
joined  his  brother  and  will  do  research  in 
history. 

Sarah  ( Tappan)  Coe  spent  the  summer  in 
Durham  and  Sugar  Hill.  N.  11.  Her  daugh- 
ter Serena,  Wheaton  \U,  is  social  secretary  of 
Wheaton. 

1897 
Class  secretary — Louise  Peloubet,   11  How- 
land  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.      Fund  chairman 
—Mrs.    O.    D.    Kellogg    <Kdith    Taylor  ,    18 
Craigie  St.,  Cambridge. 

Eleanor  Bissell  sailed  Sept.  2  for  England, 
planning  to  return  in  October,  when  her  ad- 
dress will  be  Hartford  Nat.  Bank,  Hartford, 
Ct.,  until  Thanksgiving  or  after. 

Abigail  (Blair)  Owen  took  a  summer  motor 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  where  she  lived  in  a 
little  Spanish  bungalow  with  her  son  David, 
who  was  doing  graduate  work  at  Stanford. 
She  joined  other  mothers  and  wives  of  students 
in  various  activities.  On  the  way  out  she 
visited  Yellowstone,  Grand  Canyon,  Zion,  etc. 
"  I  believe  I  shall  be  10  years  younger  for  this 
summer's  experience,"  she  says. 

Edith  (Breckenridge)  Fisk  announces  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter  Clarissa  '30  to 
John  Frederick  Folley  Jr.,  of  Hamilton  Col. 
and  the  Univ.  of  Buffalo  Dental  School. 

Ada  Comstock  attended  the  5th  Biennial 
Conf.  of  the  Inst,  of  Pacific  Relations  at  Banff 
this  summer.  "Conflict  and  Control  in  the 
Pacific"  was  discussed  by  135  members  from 
9  countries.  On  Sept.  30  Ada  was  hostess  at 
Radcliffe  of  the  Boston-Cambridge  Smith 
clubs,  at  which  Dr.  Wu,  president  of  Ginling, 
spoke.  Dr.  Wu  was  one  of  the  Chinese  dele- 
gation at  Banff. 

Grace  (Dustan)  Rawson  writes:  "I  have 
come  back  to  stay — for  a  year  anyway — in 
our  Craftsbury  Common,  Vt.,  home." 

Mae  (Fuller)  Curran  has  a  grandchild  born 
in  Bangor  (Me.)  where  Mae's  daughter 
Frances  ex- '23  lives.  Mae  visited  her  this 
summer. 

Harriet  (Gold)  Armstrong  left  Oct.  1  for 
her  winter  home  in  Florida:  "We  are  in  the 
country  on  our  little  citrus  grove — 25  miles 
south  of  Miami."  Address,  R.  F.  D.  #1, 
Homestead,  Fla. 

Grace  (Greenwood)  Watrous  announces  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter  Cicely,  Sim- 
mons '28,  to  G.  Alvin  Laird,  a  Cornell  grad- 
uate, of  Philadelphia. 


Florence  (Keith)  Hyde'3  2d  grandson  was 
born  Aug.  27,  a  son  of  her  stepdaughter  Imo-. 
gene  (Hyde)  Alexieff  '28. 

Lola  (Maverick)  Lloyd  has  been  east  this 
summer,  returning  home  about  Oct.  15. 

A  stimulating  brochure  called  "Woman  in 
the  Life  of  the  World"  has  been  published 
by  Rollins  Col.  It  consists  of  a  group  of 
seminar  papers  submitted  by  students  of 
Rollins  in  a  seminar  course  conducted  by 
Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  last  year.  A  Foreword 
by  Alice  explains  that  the  course  was  the  out- 
growth of  her  conviction  that  an  important 
contribution  to  knowledge  could  be  made  by 
a  study  of  history  from  the  woman's  point  of 
view. 

Harriet  (Patch)  Woodbury  and  her  hus- 
band will  spend  the  winter  in  Florida. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  is  working  on 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Sec.  of  Labor 
to  study  immigration  and  deportation  prob- 
lems at  Ellis  Island.  In  August  she  attended 
a  Smith-in-Maine  picnic  at  Augusta,  driving 
50  miles  and  taking  3  young  '32  neighbors 
with  her. 

Julia  (Sturtevant)  Merriam  writes:  "Dr. 
Merriam  has  taken  the  United  Church  at 
Deerfield  (Mass.)  and  we  are  happy  to  be 
back  in  dear  old  New  England.  The  Deer- 
field  Acad,  and  Eaglebrook  School  boys  are 
a  great  inspiration." 

Therina  (Townsend)  Barnard's  latest  grand- 
daughter is  Elizabeth  Mason,  daughter  of 
Townsend  ex-'27,  born  Aug.  1. 

Helen  Tredick  has  learned  to  drive  a  car 
this  summer. 

Four  of  May  (Ward)  Dunning's  daughters 
have  presented  her  with  grandchildren  this 
year.  Kathleen  McConnell,  born  Sept.  7,  is 
the  daughter  of  Mary,  twin  sister  of  Harriet. 

Lillian  (Ware)  Knight  has  rented  her  house 
in  Evanston  and  expects  to  go  south  with  her 
husband  in  October. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  R.  H.  Jones 
(Mabel  Hersom),  180  Hawthorne  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mary  Johnson,  London  Ter.,  455  W.  23d 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Susan  Titsworth,  39  E.  78th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Young  (Grace  Wiard),  Barlow 
Rd.,  Fairfield,  Ct. 

Ex- 189  7 

Florence  Barnard,  with  A.  Lincoln  Filene, 
on  Nov.  20  will  open  the  series  of  8  lectures 
on  Personal  Income  Management  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Mass.  Univ.  Extension  Div.  at 
the  Old  South  Meeting  House.  Gov.  Ely 
says  that  the  series  is  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
conducted  by  a  government  educational 
agency. 

Elizabeth  Dixon  is  assoc.  professor  of  case- 
work in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Admin,  of  the  Univ.  of  Chicago.  The  en- 
rollment of  the  school  has  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  year. 

Louise  Hobbey  spent  the  summer  in 
Northampton. 

Florence  Sturtevant  had  a  delightful  re- 
union last  summer  with  Katherine  (Willcox) 
Gaylord,  whom  she  had  not  met  for  nearly  30 
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years  until  last  winter.     Katherine  expects 
to  be  in  Winchester  (Mass.)  again  next  winter. 

Rozel  Trull  says,  "The  only  historic  event 
of  my  summer  is  that  I  have  taken  up  paint- 
ing and  am  crazy  about  it.  .  .  .  It  makes 
life  look  quite  different." 
1898 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  L.  H.  Thornton 
(Winifred  Knight),  Thornacre,  Wellsville, 
N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  D.  Gray 
(Henrietta  Seelye),  22  Round  Hill,  Nor- 
thampton. 

The  engagement  of  Ruth  (Barnard)  Bow- 
ler's son  Alexander,  Yale  '34,  to  Beth  Aptt  of 
Colrain  (Mass.)  was  announced  in  September. 
Ruth's  daughter  Nancy  is  a  member  of  the 
Little  Theater  Group  at  Rocky  Neck. 

Emma  (Byles)  Cowperth  wait's  daughter 
Marian  '27  is  spending  a  year  in  Vienna  with 
her  husband,  Dr.  William  Roth  Jr.,  who  is 
studying  psychiatry. 

Erne  (Comey)  Manson's  daughter  Effie  '29 
was  married  in  Brookline,  June  24,  to  Donald 
H.  Butler  of  Pittsburgh. 

Frances  (Dailey)  Johnson  and  her  husband, 
of  San  Diego,  went  to  their  old  home  in 
Moline  (111.)  in  September.  They  expect  to 
spend  2  months  "East"  taking  in  A  Century 
of  Progress  and  visiting  friends  in  Moline. 

Delia  (Finch)  Sammis's  17-year-old  son 
Edward  entered  college  this  fall. 

Ethel  Gower  visited  Josephine  (Daskam) 
Bacon's  sister,  Valerie  Griggs,  at  Watch  Hill 
(R.  I.)  in  July. 

Margaret  (Kennard)  Woodworth  sailed  for 
Europe  early  in  the  summer  to  meet  her 
daughter  who  has  been  in  school  in  Switzer- 
land the  past  year.     Her  son  is  Harvard  '33. 

Elizabeth  McFadden's  play,  "Double 
Door,"  after  a  tryout  at  Southampton  (L.  I.) 
in  August,  opened  at  the  Ritz  Theater,  in 
N.  Y.  C.,  in  September.  (See  page  35.) 
She  also  has  a  new  one-act  Christmas  play, 
"Tidings  of  Joy,"  being  published  by  Samuel 
French. 

Julia  (Morris)  Foster's  husband,  Dr.  Nellis 
Foster,  died  at  Camden  (Me.)  early  in  Sept. 
He  was  an  eminent  physician  in  N.  Y.  C.  and 
had  held  professorships  at  Columbia  and  the 
Univ.  of  Michigan.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  assoc.  prof,  of  medicine  at  Cornell 
Med.  Col. 

Rev.  Elizabeth  Padgham  spent  the  summer 
at  The  Kennel,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H.  In 
August  she  had  Elisabeth  Thacher  and  Ruth 
Huntington  '97  as  her  guests.  At  Syracuse 
Univ.  Beth  has  been  studying  Bible  with  Dr. 
Ismar  Peritz,  and  philosophy  with  Dr.  George 
Wilson. 

Julia  Pickett,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
Central  Placement  Bureau  of  Santa  Clara 
Co.,  living  in  San  Jose,  was  much  feted  in  San 
Diego  this  fall  when  she  visited  her  sister 
Mary.  Julia  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Board  of  Educ.  in  San  Diego  and  it  was  her 
first  visit  in  2  years. 

Ex- 1898 

Mary  (Ballard)  Halligan  has  a  daughter  in 
Smith  now  ('35),  another  daughter  was  grad- 
uated in   '27,   and  a  daughter-in-law   in   '29. 


Her  2d  grandchild,  Myra  Louise  Evans,  was 
born  June  26. 

Edna  (Limburger)  Sherman's  husband, 
Judge  Henry  L.  Sherman,  died  at  Lake 
Placid,  July  11. 

See   page   35    for   note   on    Ruth    (White 
Benton. 

1899 
Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin   St.,    Newton,    Mass.     Fund    chairman — 
Mrs.  S.  N.  Braman  (Ethel  Gilman),  187  Park 
St.,  Newton. 

Helen  (Andrew)  Patch's  2d  daughter, 
Paula  '30,  was  married  to  Henry  H.  Newell, 
Sept.  23. 

Miriam  Drury,  Annah  (Porter)  Hawes,  and 
Margaret    (Wilkinson)    Malcolmson   spent   a 
week  in  August  at  Miriam's  bungalow  in  East 
Boothbay.     On  a  trip  to  Mount  Desert,  they 
passed  through  Thomaston  and  had  an  all- 
too-brief  glimpse  of  Rita  Smith  and  her  lovely 
garden.     Margaret  is  teaching  at  the  Ipswich 
School  for  Girls,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Ex- 1899 
Alice     (Foster)     Blodgett's    2d    daughter, 
Bettina  ex-'25,  has  a  daughter,  Bettina,  born 
July  12.     Alice  has  4  grandsons,  one  of  them 
the  new  baby's  brother. 
1900 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  L.  Sutton  (Frances 
Howe),  Westover  Rd.,  Litchfield,  Ct.     Fund 
chairman — Mrs.     C.     K.     Haskell     (Bertha 
Groesbeck),    3133    Connecticut    Av.,    Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Else  (Meier)  Schevill's  son  William,  asst. 
curator  at  the  Harvard  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  has  won  distinction  as  a 
paleontologist  by  discovering,  during  his 
expedition  to  Australia,  the  largest  and  most 
complete  specimen  of  a  plesiosaur  ever  found. 
The  skeleton  of  this  fossil  marine  monster  is 
estimated  to  be  some  120,000,000  years  old 
and  is  about  two  thirds  complete,  making 
possible  for  the  first  time  an  accurate  re- 
construction. 

1901 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Barker  (Miriam 
Trowbridge),  5  Crofut  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman — Antoinette  Putman-Cramer, 
322  Lawrence  Av.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Helen  Brown  has  a  junior  niece  at  Smith. 
Lucy  (Cable)  Bikle's  husband,  Henry  \V. 
Bikle,  general  counsel  for  the  Penn.  R.  R., 
has  been  appointed  one  of  five  on  the  legal 
committee  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

Charlotte  De  Forest  sent  an  interesting 
letter  which  I  wish  I  could  print  in  full, 
telling  of  the  work  of  Kobe  Col.  and  its  new 
location  on  a  beautiful  suburban  site  in 
Xishinomiya,  a  city  of  80,000. 

Sarah  (De  Forest)  Pettus  has  a  grandson, 
John  De  Forest  Pettus,  born  last  April. 
Sarah's  son  Winston,  Yale  '33,  has  entered 
Yale  Med.  School.  Sarah  writes  from 
Peking,  "The  College  of  Chinese  Studies  and 
we  go  on  together  in  spite  of  war  and  rumors 
thereof." 

Elizabeth  Dike's  mother  died  in  April  1932. 
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The  Winsor  School  of  Boston  gave  Elizabeth 
a  sabbatical  year  and  she  and  her  sister  spent 
last  winter  in  Tryon,  N.  C. 

Kthel  (Godfrey)  Loud  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Laura  ( '.odfrey, 
to  Ivan  Orcutt  of  X.  Y.  C. 

Mary  (Hunter)  Oliver's  daughter  Marx- 
anna  won  a  $500  scholarship  at  Scripps  Col. 
where  she  is  a  freshman.  The  Olivers  are  to 
be  in  Claremont  this  winter. 

Hannah  (Johnson)  Stoddard's  youngest 
son,  David,  cruised  this  summer  in  Labrador 
on  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell's  ship.  David  is  a 
3-letter  man  at  Yale. 

Alice  Kimball — see  the  Necrology  for  In 
Memoriam. 

Clara  (Knowlton)  Strong  has  a  grand- 
daughter, Joan  Lincoln  Strong,  born  Nov.  11. 
1932.  Clara's  son  Dexter  is  teaching  at  the 
Pomfret  School,  Pomfret,  Ct. 

Laura  (Lord)  Scales  has  moved  from  the 
Gateway  House  to  138  Elm  St.,  which  was 
formerly  "Park  B." 

Elizabeth  (McGrew)  Kimball  has  returned 
home  after  3  years  in  Geneva  where  she 
stayed  while  her  son  completed  his  studies  at 
the  Ecole  Internationale  de  Geneve. 

Mabel  Mead  is  much  interested  in  the  for- 
eign students  at  Internat.  House  in  X.  Y.  C. 
and  entertains  many  of  them  at  her  apart- 
ment. This  sort  of  interest  furthers  the 
right  kind  of  international  feeling  among  the 
students.  Mabel  spent  the  summer  at 
Squam. 

Methyl  (Oakesj  Palfrey's  daughter  Sarah 
has  been  winning  tennis  matches  thick  and 
fast  this  summer.     See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Agnes  (Patton)  Woodhull's  daughter  Caro- 
line '31  was  married  in  Teheran,  Persia,  Sept. 
14.     See  1931  Class  Xotes  for  details. 

Ethel  (Stetson)  Bingham's  father,  Arthur 
F.  Stetson  of  Bangor  (Me.),  died  last  June. 
Ethel,  her  husband,  and  3  daughters  spent 
part  of  the  summer  in  England. 

Marian  (Sutton)  Berry  writes  from  Holly- 
wood: "I  am  buzzing  around  like  mad,  doing 
a  very  simple  social  act.  I  feel  that  it  is  an 
aimless  sort  of  life  but  there  are  high-lights 
in  it." 

Miriam  Titcomb  had  a  Smith  lunch  this 
summer  at  her  house  in  Augusta,  Me.  Laura 
'Lord)  Scales  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  1901 
had  the  largest  attendance,  including  Julia 
(Bolster)  Ferris,  Felice  Bowns,  Mildred 
(Dewey)  Hay,  Louise  (Harris)  Beach,  Flor- 
ence (Hinkley)  Dana,  Antoinette  Putman- 
Cramer,  Isabel  (Adams)  Dodge,  and  Agnes 
(Childs)  Hinckley. 

Ex- 1901 

Ada  ( Kuechle)  Hall  drove  east  this  summer 
from  Kansas  City  and  visited  Marion  (Ash- 
lev^  Ahlborn  in  YVilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  G.  Carleton 
(Sarah  Schaff),  18  Willard  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Katharine  Holmes, 
Brushwood  Farm,  Pond  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Marjorie  (Elder)  Stevenson's  husband,  of 
Stevenson,    Gregory   &   Co.,    Hartford,    is  a 


member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
New  York  group  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Assn.  of  America. 

Eugenie  Hadd  made  a  trip  to  Chicago  and 
Canada  last  summer  and  this  fall  has  moved 
to  45  Prospect  PL,  X.  Y.  C.  In  June  she 
organized  another  of  those  delightful  N.  Y. 
class  suppers  at  which  were:  Emma  (Bonfoey) 
Ashe,  Helen  Bryant,  Jean  (Jouett)  Black- 
burn, Constance  (Patton)  Hurst,  Julia  (Peck) 
Albee  and  her  daughter  Nancy,  Henrietta 
Prentiss,  Louise  Yanderbilt,  Helen  Wal- 
bridge,  and  Lucy  Wicker. 

Eda  (Heinemann)  Kuhn  is  acting  with  the 
Theatre  Guild  in  the  O'Xeill  play,  "Ah, 
Wilderness!" 

Lilian  Holbrooke  went  to  Xew  York  for  a 
week  the  end  of  June  to  mark  mathematics 
papers  for  the  College  Entrance  Board. 

Jean  (Jouett)  Blackburn  is  assoc.  principal 
of  Friends'  Acad.,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I. 

Anna  McClintock  motored  to  her  home  in 
Denver  for  the  summer.  This  winter  she  is 
again  in  Xew  York,  serving  on  the  Nat. 
Board  of  the  Y.  \V.  C.  A. 

Mary  (Woodbury)  Howard  and  her  hus- 
band went  to  France  and  Spain  last  summer 
"especially  to  see  our  daughter  Xancy  who 
has  been  in  Madrid  all  winter  and  was  married 
July  IS  to  a  young  Spaniard.  Jesus  Navas- 
cues." 

1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank).  Box  28,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  A.  Hamilton  (Alice 
Warner),  215  S.  Main  St.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Paintings  by  Xancy  Parker  '30,  daughter  of 
Beulah  (Johnson)  Parker,  were  exhibited  in 
May  at  the  Grace  Home  Galleries  in  Boston. 

Frances  CMcCarroll)  Edwrards  attended  as 
official  delegate  from  Smith  College  the 
sesquicentennial  celebration  of  Dickinson  Col., 
Carlisle,  Pa..  Oct.  21-22.  Frances's  father, 
William  McCarroll,  died  in  Xew  York  Aug. 
14,  aged  82.  Mr.  McCarroll  was  born  in 
Belfast,  Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1869.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Amer.  Leather  Co.  but  was  best  known  for  his 
association  with  public  utilities  and  services, 
on  which  he  was  considered  an  authority.  He 
served  as  chairman  and  member  on  a  great 
number  of  public  service  commissions, 
beginning  with  his  appointment  in  1907  by 
Gov.  Hughes  to  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  1st  district,  X.  Y.  He  was  in 
demand  for  years  as  a  speaker  at  public 
functions  in  Brooklyn  and  Xew  York,  was 
active  in  Presbyterian  church  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work,  and  was  a  trustee  of  Adelphi  Col. 

Isabel  (Rankin)  Grant's  husband,  Col. 
Homer  Grant,  has  received  orders  for  a 
change  of  post  and  will  be  stationed  at  Fort 
YYorden,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  They  ex- 
pect to  leave  Honolulu  Dec.  1. 

Helen  Stout  sails  Nov.  11  with  her  full 
quota  of  12  girls  for  the  11th  year  of  her 
Travel  School. 

Alice  (Webber)  Scofleld's  daughter  Anne 
'33  was  married  Sept.  9,  in  Newton  (Mass.) 
to  Leonard  F.  Lawrence. 
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New  Address. — Mrs.  Eva  Becker-Shippee, 
17  Vassar  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Ex- 1903 

Alice   (Jones)   Lewis's  daughter  Elizabeth 
'33   was   married    July   31    at   her  home  in 
Honolulu  to  Jerome  Searl  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  West 
Dennis,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  A. 
Howard  (Edith  Bond),  Mountain  Rd.,  Far- 
mington,  Ct. 

Married. — Clara  Alice  Rowell  to  Howard 
Chase  Bean,  June  21,  1933.  Address,  70 
Methuen  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Other  News. — See  We  See  by  the  Papers 
for  news  of  Florence  Bartlett. 

Olive  (Beaupre)  Miller  has  an  exhibit  of 
My  Bookhouse  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  Flor- 
ence Snow  said:  "I  was  much  impressed.  It 
is  most  artistic,  arranged  like  a  scene  from  her 
Bookhouse,  in  the  Social  Science  Hall,  just 
around  the  corner  from  the  Smith  booth." 

Mary  (Chambers)  Folwell's  daughter  Mary 
married  Hyde  Whitcomb  Ballard,  June  17. 

Anne  Chapin  is  head  of  Brigham  Hall, 
Mount  Holyoke. 

Leslie  (Crawford)  Hun's  daughter  Leslie 
ex- '30  was  married  Apr.  16  to  Edward 
Shippen  Morris.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth 
ex-'31  has  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Gordon 
McAllen,  born  Oct.  8. 

Muriel  Haynes,  between  a  sojourn  in 
Augusta  (Me.)  and  her  return  to  Weston  for 
the  winter,  took  a  week's  trip  intc  the  woods. 

Grace  Lane,  who  continues  to  teach  in 
Piedmont  (Calif.),  spent  the  summer  in  the 
mountains  near  Lake  Tahoe.  She  is  planning 
for  Northampton  in  June. 

Florence  Snow  was  elected  in  May  to  mem- 
bership on  the  ''council  of  one  hundred"  of 
the  Amer.  Assn.  for  Adult  Educ.  She  says: 
"This  council  is  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Association.  Pres.  Neilson  is  a  member  of  it 
and  is  also  one  of  the  vice-presidents  and  a 
member  of  the  Exec.  Board."  Florence  went 
to  Chicago  twice  this  summer  and  also  made 
a  flying  trip  to  Cape  Cod  where  her  presence 
gave  great  pleasure  to  Mildred  McCluney 
and  Eleanor  Garrison,  both  of  whom  had 
lunch  with  her. 

Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van  Hook's  daughter, 
Katrina,  a  33  summa  cum  laude,  was  awarded 
the  Alumnae  Fellowship  for  the  study  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Harvard. 

Dorothea  (Wells)  Holt  spent  the  last  2 
weeks  of  August  at  Lake  Placid.  She  kept 
open  house  at  her  Bridgehampton  (L.  I.) 
cottage  where  5  grandchildren  were  visitors. 

Alice  (Wright)  Teagle's  daughter  Helen  '30 
was  married  to  Robert  Clements,  Oct.  12. 

Among  those  who  gladdened  the  secretarial 
eye  during  their  holidays  on  the  Cape  were: 
Elizabeth  Biddlecome,  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
Alice  Morgan  Wright,  Edith  Goode,  Myitis 
Benedict,  Mabel  (McKeighan)  McCluney, 
Edith  (Kidder)  Dana,  and  Grace  (Buck) 
Stevens. 

f  1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenvi'lle,  N.  Y.     Address  from  Nov. 


to  May:  983  Memorial  Dr.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Hough  (Florence Lord), 
Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Alma  (Bradley)  Rush  motored  several  of 
our  best-known  poets  to  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress in  July,  to  open  the  Poetry  Booth,  and 
was  hoping  to  broadcast. 

Eleanor  (Brown)  Whitney's  son  George 
was  married  Aug.  26  to  Emily  Eldredge 
Grainger  in  East  Hampton  (L.  I.);  they  will 
live  in  Providence. 

Edna  (Capen)  Lapham's  son  John,  Will- 
iams '33,  was  married  July  8  to  Marion 
Johnson  at  North  Adams,  Mass.  John  is 
with  the  Texas  Co.,  and  they  motored  to 
Texas. 

Clara  (Clark)  Brown  and  her  mother  have 
taken  an  apartment,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
at  983  Memorial  Dr.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
class  secretary  will  be  with  them  this  winter. 

Beth  (Creevey)  Hamm's  brother  died  sud- 
denly of  angina  on  Aug.  31.  Beth  is  vacating 
her  apartment  in  N.  Y.,  but  her  plans  are  still 
uncertain. 

Helen  (Gross)  Chandler's  address  is  54 
Terry  Rd.,  Hartford. 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley's  stepfather,  Dr. 
A.  M.  Corwin,  former  professor  of  diseases  of 
the  throat  and  nose  in  the  111.  Post-Graduate 
Med.  School,  and  professor  of  physical  diag- 
nosis at  the  Col.  of  P.  &  S.  in  Chicago,  died 
Sept.  9.  Mary  is  on  Mr.  Dawes's  reception 
committee  for  the  Fair  and  has  been  busy  en- 
tertaining visiting  writers  and  introducing 
them  to  Chicago  writers.  Among  the  former 
has  been  Dame  Rachel  Crowdy.  "Tonight," 
writes  Mary,  "we  have  our  final  effort — we 
dine  with  Dame  Rachel  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Fair  in  the  Lounge,  receive  the  Council, 
and  then  go  home  and  die  of  exhaustion!" 
The  Bradleys  spent  August  at  Lost  Lodge, 
Fern,  Wis.  Alice  has  entered  Sarah  Law- 
rence to  specialize  in  painting. 

Alice  (Lawlor)  Kirby  and  her  daughter 
Teresa  '29  spent  last  winter  in  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  Southwest  and  have  now  started 
in  on  the  Southeastern  part  of  the  U.  S. 

Elsie  (Mason)  Powell's  son  Mason  and 
family  are  in  Henderson,  N.  C.  He  is  with 
the  Amer.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  Town- 
send  graduated  from  Mass.  State  Col.  last 
June  and  is  at  home  for  a  year  helping  his 
lather;  Alger  Jr.  has  entered  Mass.  State; 
and  John,  Junior  High  in  Brookfield.  Elsie 
and  Iva  (Shores)  Worcester  were  in  Northamp- 
ton in  June. 

George  Ross,  son  of  Dagmar  (Megie)  Ross, 
spent  the  summer  with  the  Grenfell  Mission 
and  returned  this  fall  to  Drew  Univ.  Helen 
spent  the  summer  with  her  father  and  is  living 
at  home  and  teaching  in  a  private  school  in 
Boonton. 

Marguerite  (North)  Tilson  and  her  family 
spent  the  summer  at  the  Fair,  living  in  the 
Bradley's  apartment;  in  Tennessee,  and  at 
their  summer  home  at  Sunapee. 

Helen  (Shedd)  Reed  was  also  a  member  of 
Mr.  Dawes's  reception  committee  at  A  Cen- 
tury of  Progress.  The  Chicago  Tribune  on 
Sept.  9  ran  a  large  picture  of  Mary  Reed  and 
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Jean  Scheppe,  daughters  respectively  of 
Helen  Shedd  '05  and  Laura  Shedd  '00  of 
Chicago.  The  young  women  headed  the 
Women's  Committee  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  visiting  Australian  and  United  States 
Davis  Cup  players.  Miss  Reed  is  the  On- 
went9ia  Club's  woman  champion. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Robinson,  32  S. 
Munn  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  ].;asst.  secretary 
— Mrs.  L.  N.  Murray  (Barbara  KautTmann), 
Dunkeld,  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  S.  D.  Dodge  (Margaret 
Stone),    SufTern,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  Barrett,  as  manager  of  the  Newport 
(R.  I.)  Casino  Theatre,  "had  a  real  thrill  this 
summer  doing  our  first  new  play,  'The  Man 
in  the  Zoo'  by  Jerome  Ross,  a  thrilling  and 
grilling  experience,  eating  and  sleeping  for- 
gotten." Success  came,  with  critics  and 
N.  Y.  managers  there  to  see.  Lillian  plans 
a  quiet  winter  in  Newport  with  her  mother, 
who  has  been  ill. 

Sallie  Bartlett  had  a  wonderful  trip  to  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula  in  August,  followed  by  a 
walking  trip  in  the  White  Mts. 

Nettie  Baumann  is  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Smith  Club  and  sends  a  list  of  all  1906ers 
who  registered  during  the  summer  at  the 
Booth:  Lulu  (Merrick)  Bailey,  Edna  (Mac- 
Robert)  Morse,  Ruth  (Flather)  MacBriar, 
Mary  C.  Smith,  Janet  (Mason)  Slauson, 
Nellie  Sergent,  Grace  (Treadwell)  Johnson, 
Ethel  (Hammond)  Connell,  Alma  (Roberts) 
Ebersol,  Catharine  Mitchell,  Blanche  (Mil- 
lard) Parkin,  Alice  (Faulkner)  Hadley,  Mary 
(Schureman)  Imig,  Ida  Merrill,  and  Lorraine 
(Comstock)  Evarts. 

Louise  (Bodine)  How  writes  that  after  she 
and  her  husband  had  helped  graduate  her 
niece,  Eleanor  Perry  '33,  they  motored  and 
visited  in  Canada  and  Maine;  then  settled 
down  to  enjoy  the  garden  which  took  1  or 
2  prizes.  She  visited  the  Fair  in  October. 
Louise  says  she  is  still  trying  to  get  money 
with  one  hand  via  drives  and  spend  it  with 
the  other  via  Family  Welfare  Soc. 

Emeline  (Cook)  Merrill's  son  John  is  Dart- 
mouth '33. 

Mary  (Chapin)  Davis  took  1st  prize  in  an 
essay  contest  of  the  New  Jersey  Club  Woman — 
"Beautify  Your  Backyard."  She  had  3 
poems  recently  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  and  her  hus- 
band, under  the  name,  Brooke  W.  Hills,  had 
a  serial,  "A  Good  Star."  in  the  School  Board 
Mag.  Mary's  son  Albert  has  entered  Yale  Law 
School  on  a  scholarship  from  Yale. 

Virginia  (Cox)  Brank  and  her  family  spent 
their  summer  at  Castine,  Me.  Her  son 
Charles  is  Yale  '37.  The  younger  son  is  at 
Pingry  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Louise  (Day)  Duffy  was  a  presidential 
elector  for  Roosevelt. 

Bernice  Dearborn  teaches  200  pupils  daily 
and  is  treasurer  for  a  class  of  500.  Her  vaca- 
tion days  were  full  with  entertaining  house 
guests  and  motoring  in  a  new  car. 

Marion  Dodd  writes:  "  I  sailed  for  England 
with  my  car  and  a  boon  companion  on  May 
18;  saw  the  fading  glories  of  the  bluebell 


season,  and  stayed  through  the  foxglove 
bloom.  Had  luncheon  with  Hugh  Walpole, 
saw  V.  Sackville-West  and  her  husband, 
Harold  Nicolson,  at  Sissinghurst  Castle  in 
Kent,  and  found  a  week  in  London  most 
exciting  after  brushing  along  country  lanes 
and  talking  with  the  sheep."  Marion  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  merchants'  exec, 
committee  of  the  Northampton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Oct.  3. 

Eleanor  (Fox)  De  Caro  lost  her  oldest 
brother,  Charles  James  Fox,  in  August.  He 
had  been  investigator  of  charities  for  New 
Haven  for  30  years. 

Agnes  (Gray)  Skinner  has  joined  a  camera 
club  in  Binghamton  and  says  she  must  learn 
to  take  good  pictures  if  she  is  to  continue  to 
write  feature  stories. 

Margaret  Hatch  has  summered  at  home, 
busy  with  house  renovating,  gardening,  and 
motor  trips  where  the  lure  of  New  England 
called  her. 

Amy  Maher  was  in  "Littlebrook,"  Canaan 
(N.  Y.),  her  nook  in  the  Berkshires  this  sum- 
mer. She  is  just  a  stone's  throw  from  Har- 
riet (Berry)  Tyson. 

Margaret  (Manker)  Carhart  had  a  holiday 
in  a  camp  in  the  pine  woods  on  Walloon  Lake, 
Mich.     Her  son  is  Dartmouth  '37. 

Anna  Marble  traveled  in  the  Nat.  Parks  of 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Arizona  in  July,  and  in 
August  did  graduate  study  in  the  Univ.  of 
Colo. 

Janet  (Mason)  Slauson,  her  husband,  and 
daughter  Janet  all  had  leading  parts  last 
spring  in  the  Little  Theatre  company's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Circle"  by  Somerset  Maug- 
ham, in  Montgomery,  Ala.  They  are  called 
"The  Royal  Family"  by  the  Little  Theatre 
people.  Janet  says  she  wishes  her  loving 
classmates  could  have  seen  her  in  a  bright  red 
wig  and  artificial  eyelashes!  This  summer 
the  Slausons  lived  on  their  houseboat  in  the 
Thousand  Islands,  Capt.  Slauson  flying  there 
to  join  them. 

Margaret  (Maxon)  Draper  is  a  devotee  of 
golf,  which  she  has  played  all  summer  near 
Richmond,  Ya.  Her  son  is  Amherst  '35,  and 
her  daughter  Anne  (12)  attends  St.  Cather- 
ine's School  in  Richmond. 

Frances  Pol  was  in  Castine  all  summer  and 
this  fall  has  been  in  N.  Y.  C.  working  on  pub- 
licity with  the  committee  of  1000  in  connec- 
tion with  the  N.  Y.  C.  election  campaign  for 
the  fusion  ticket. 

Esther  (Porter)  Brooks  says  that  her  fam- 
ily's absorbing  hobby  is  their  summer  camp. 
"Bonnie  Tryst"  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Alice  (Raymond)  Biram's  niece,  Emily 
Andrews,  is  Smith  '37. 

Margaret  (Richardson)  Gallagher  spent  2 
months  in  her  old  home,  Wellesley,  renewing 
old  friendships.  She  is  librarian  of  the  Junior 
Col.  of  Connecticut,  in  Bridgeport. 

Fannie  Robinson  wrote  from  London  in 
August  of  "weeks  spent  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land; long  tramps  in  England  around  Der- 
wentwater,  from  Keswick  to  Borrowdale, 
where  Hugh  Walpole  stays  each  summer;  my 
childish  delight  in  seeing  King  George  and 
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Queen  Mary  arrive  at  Buckingham  Palace 
after  opening  the  new  dock  at  Southampton; 
the  portrait  of  the  Bronte  sisters,  done  by 
their  brother,  which  I  rediscovered  in  the 
Nat.  Portrait  Gallery  the  day  after  seeing 
'The  Brontes,'  the  latest  biographical  play  to 
captivate  the  English  theater-goers.  ...  I 
went  into  Germany  too.  There  I  discovered 
that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  real  person,  a 
native  of  Bremen!  The  wood  carvings  which 
depict  him  and  his  faithful  Friday  are  meant 
to  be  symbols  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Germans  and  their  American  kinsmen.  I 
spent  a  long  time  watching  7000  children 
gather  in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne  to  sing. 
I  shuffled  through  the  palaces  at  Potsdam, 
wearing  big  felt  shoes  which  the  keepers 
provide,  in  the  company  of  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican cadets,  on  leave  from  their  training  ship. 
There  were  Nazis  everywhere:  'brown  shirts,' 
storm  troops,  youths  in  black  uniforms. 
They  looked  alert  but  peaceable,  and  their 
eyes  shone  with  genuine  enthusiasm  when 
they  talked  of  Hitler.  It  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  all  this  with  my  preformed  ideas." 

Florence  (Root)  Kelso's  husband  has 
charge  of  the  dept.  of  history  at  Macalester 
Col.,  which  he  is  establishing  and  developing 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  Address,  2248 
Sargent  Av.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Louise  (Ryals)  Arkell  and  her  husband,  on 
their  return  from  Europe,  opened  their  sum- 
mer home,  "Point  o'  View,"  in  Manchester, 
Vt. 

Nellie  Sergent,  in  a  letter  to  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  discussed  the  writing  of 
poetry  by  children  with  interesting  examples 
cited.  William  Lyon  Phelps  recommends 
"Younger  Poets,"  a  collection  of  Amer. 
secondary  school  verse  edited  by  Nellie 
Sergent,  in  "As  I  Like  It"  in  the  May 
Scribner's. 

Maud  (Skidmore)  Barber  lived  this  summer 
in  her  garden  in  Reading  (Mass.),  an  oasis  of 
greenery  and  flowers  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district. 

Margaret  (Stone)  Dodge  with  her  husband 
and  2  boys  joined  her  sister's  family  at  their 
camp  on  L.  I.  early  in  the  summer,  then  the 
Dodges  drove  to  the  Fair.  Harriet  (Berry) 
Tyson  and  family  stopped  in  Suffern  to  see 
"Tim"  en  route  to  Canaan.  "Tim's"  older 
son,  David,  went  on  a  naval  reserve  cruise  to 
Florida. 

Sue  (Tanner)  Larkin's  daughter  Eleanor  '37 
entered  Smith  from  Emma  Willard.  Helena 
Alford  stopped  with  Sue  for  a  few  days  this 
summer. 

See  Smith  Granddaughters. 
Ex- 1906 

Eleanor  (Curran)  Livingston's  boy  Henry 
H.  Jr.  (15)  is  at  Hotchkiss;  Eleanor  (13)  is  at 
Miss  Chapin's  school  in  \.  V.  C;  and  Herman 
HI  is  also  at  school  in  N.  Y.  Their  summers 
are  spent  at  Greendale  (N.  Y.)  and  their 
winters  at  116  E.  81st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  (Durand)  Lewis  and  her  husband, 
Pres.  Lewis  of  Lafayette  Col.,  sailed  for 
France  in  July  to  arrange  for  the  ceremonies 
in  1934  to  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 


death  of  Lafayette.  They  spent  10  days  at 
Chavaniac-Lafayette,  the  chateau  in  Au- 
vergne  where  he  was  born.  It  is  now  an  Amer- 
ican memorial  to  Lafayette  and  adjoining  it 
and  a  part  of  it  is  a  fine  preventorium  for 
French  children.  The  Lewises  ended  their 
pilgrimage  in  Picpus  Cemetery  where  he  is 
buried.  The  hope  is  that  ceremonies  will  be 
held  next  year  in  many  schools  of  both  coun- 
tries, thereby  aiding  in  a  better  international 
understanding.  The  300  freshmen  at  Easton 
were  welcomed  this  fall  at  a  garden  supper  at 
the  President's  House,  following  the  first 
vespers. 

Helen  (Gale)  Coale  spent  the  summer  and 
fall  in  their  cottage  in  Branford,  Ct.  Helen's 
daughter  Elizabeth  is  engaged  to  Robert 
Clarke  of  New  Britain,  and  her  son  William 
was  married  to  Christine  Thompson  of 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  L.  Goodwin  (Dor- 
othy Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hartford, 
Ct.  Fund  chairman — Carolyn  Tucker,  15 
Elm  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Jessie  (Allen)  Knapp's  daughter  Barbara 
was  married  Aug.  3  to  John  Hyde  Preston, 
author  of  the  recently  published  "Portraits 
of  a  Lady." 

Margaret  (Coe)  Blake,  Dorothy  (.Davis) 
Goodwin,  Julia  (Park)  Vanderbilt,  and  Ruth 
Olyphant  had  a  reunion  at  the  August  meet- 
ing of  the  N.  H.  Smith  Club  at  Juniper  Lodge. 

Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  spent  the  summer  in 
Europe  en  route  from  Persia.  Her  daughter 
Amy  was  at  the  School  of  Internat.  Relations 
in  Geneva,  and  her  2  boys  traveled  with  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  party.  They  all  joined  her  for  a 
month  in  England  and  arrived  home  Sept.  8. 
Her  daughter  Margaret  '32  is  staying  in 
Teheran  for  another  year. 

Dorothy  (Davis)  Goodwin  lost  her  mother 
Sept.  18. 

Louise  DeForest  is  living  in  Cornwall  (Ct.) 
with  her  aunt  and  uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Starr,  and  has  several  music  pupils. 

Mary  (Goodman)  Carson's  daughter  is 
teaching  at  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

May  (Miller)  HarT's  husband  died  Aug. 
15  after  an  illness  of  many  months.  He  was 
treasurer  and  gen.  manager  of  the  Southbridge 
Foundry  Co.,  and  May  is  carrying  on  his 
work. 

Mary  (Ormsbee)  Whitton's  daughter  has 
been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  "junior 
selections"  for  the  class  entering  in  1934. 

Muriel  (Robinson)  Burr's  son  is  at  William 
and  Mary  Col.  '37. 

Dorothy  (Schauffler)  Higinbotham's  2d 
son,  Robert,  has  entered  Hamilton  Col. 

New  Address.— Mrs.  W.  S.  Miller  (Casey 
Geddes),  277  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 1907 

Ruth  Olyphant  has  returned  from  a  year's 
study  abroad  and  is  now  consulting  psychol- 
ogist at  the  Bedford  Av.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn. 

Sara  Patterson  is  sec.-treas.  of  Gaylord 
Brothers,  Inc.,  library  furniture  and  supplies. 
Address,  P.  O.  Drawer  61,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


See  We  Sei    b\  the  Papers  and  Current  Publication; 
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1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Bartlett  Walton 
(Helen  Davidson),  45  Park  Av.,  Wakefield, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Gordon  Berry 
(Leslie  Sawtelle),  40  VYestwood  Dr.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Helen  (Appleton)  Read  lias  just  returned 
from  Germany  where  she  spent  the'  summer 
studying  political  and  economic  conditions. 
She  missed  the  interview  arranged  for  her 
with  Hitler  because  it  seemed  of  greater  im- 
portance to  get  home  in  time  to  take  her 
daughter  to  Hamp!  She  hopes  to  write  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  German  revolution  as 
she  sensed  it. 

Bella  Coale  writes  they  have  had  a  splendid 
camp  season. 

Helen  (Davidson)  Walton's  2d  daughter. 
Mary,  is  one  of  the  juniors  in  Italy. 

Florence  (Grey)  Dodge's  daughter  El- 
eanor '30  (Class  Baby)  was  married  in 
Beverly  (Mass.),  June  29,  to  Dr.  George 
Millholland  Wheatley,  formerly  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  Eleanor  received  a  B.S.  degree  at  Sim- 
mons in  '31  and  has  been  teaching  at  the 
Salisbury  High  School  in  Lakeville,  Gt.  Dr. 
Wheatley  is  Catholic  Univ.  of  America 
(Washington,  D.  C.)  '29  and  Harvard  Med. 
School  f33.     See  1930  Class  Notes  for  details. 

Marion  (McLennan)  Hancock's  2d  daugh- 
ter, Marion  '37,  is  rooming  with  Edith  (Libbyi 
Mitchell's  daughter  Polly  Porteous  '37  in 
Clark  House.  Marion's  oldest  daughter, 
Helen  '36,  is  in  Haven. 

Myrtle  (Mann)  Gillet  writes  that  they 
have  bought  a  200-year-old  stone  house  with 
26  acres  of  wooded  land,  for  a  week-end  home, 
and  have  remade  it  as  nearly  like  the  original 
house  as  possible. 

Ada  (Reeve)  Joyce  has  a  new  position — exec, 
sec.  for  the  Habit  Clinic  in  Boston.  This  is  the 
original  Habit  Clinic,  with  Dr.  Douglas  Thorn 
as  head. 

Mary  Smith  visited  Bess  (Parker)  Merser- 
eau  at  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  this  summer; 
Lucile  (Parker)  Mersereau  and  Alta  (Smith  i 
Corbett  in  Portland;  and  spent  2  weeks  camp- 
ing in  Jefferson  Park  with  Ruth  (Bartle) 
Strong. 

Frances  (Swift)  Miles's  daughter  Eleanor 
enters  Barrington  School  in  Great  Barrington. 

Gwendolen  (Wight)  Newton's  son  Pierre- 
pont  is  Swarthmore  '37. 

During  the  Mass.  Conf.  of  Social  Workers 
held  in  September,  Flora  Burton,  Mary  Dav- 
idson, Betsey  Libbey,  Ada  (Reeve)  Joyce, 
Bertha  Reynolds,  and  Peggy  Sayward  had 
dinner  together  in  Wellesley. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Arthur  Poillon 
(Lena  Curtis),  401  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Ruth  Forbes  Eliot,  North  Haven,  Ct. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Bonney  (Harriett  Lytle),  30 
Chester  St.,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Charlotte  Wiggin,  333  E.  80th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Edna  Willis,  17  Bradlee  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  c/o 
Ballard  School,  610  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Fund     chairman — Mary     Stevenson,     South 
Street  Inn,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

We  have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  of 
the  death,  Sept.  26,  of  Ellis  (Abbott)  Lard- 
ner's  husband,  Ring  W.  Lardner,  the  well- 
known  humorist  and  author. 

Helen  (Andrews)  Minkler  went  abroad  in 
June  to  join  her  daughter  Rhoda,  one  of  last 
year's  Juniors  in  Spain.  She  spent  7  weeks 
in  Spain  and  England  and  has  now  returned 
to  Evanston  to  take  up  her  winter's  activities 
with  the  D.  A.  R.  and  the  Evanston  Garden 
Club. 

Ethel  (Bowen)  Fisher  is  visiter  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Co.  Welfare  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mary  (Bowles)  Dyer's  husband.  Capt. 
Dyer,  was  detailed  to  command  of  a  C.  C.  C. 
Camp  in  Louisville  (Nebr.)  this  summer. 
This  winter  he  will  return  to  Creighton  Univ. 
Address,  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Beth  (Crandall)  Polk  has  enthusiastic- 
reports  from  her  daughter  Betsy,  who  is  with 
the  Juniors  in  Italy. 

Elaine  Croston  spent  the  summer  motoring 
in  Kentucky  and  the  Virginias,  after  a 
month's  stay  in  Italy. 

Ruth  (Dietrich)  Tuttle's  son  Russell  is 
Wesleyan  '37. 

Mary  Gleason  is  president  of  the  Bus.  and 
Prof.  Women's  Club  at  the  Riverside  Church, 
X.  Y.  C.     She  spent  her  vacation  in  Florida. 

Mabel  (Grandin)  Carruthers  spent  3  weeks 
this  summer  in  Mexico,  after  which  she  and 
her  family  went  to  the  big  woods  of  Van- 
couver. Mabel  very  much  enjoys  her  sketch- 
ing among  the  California  mountains. 

Louise  (Hennion)  Fisher  spoke  on  "Re- 
organizing for  the  Future"  at  the  Nat.  Conf. 
of  Catholic  Charities,  held  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria,  Oct.  1.  She  is  president  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Hartford  and  on 
the  Speakers  Bureau  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Com.  of  Ct. 

Edith  Jarvis  spent  3  delightful  weeks  in 
England  in  May. 

Alice  (Kilburn)  Castle's  oldest  son,  Fred- 
erick, is  Dartmouth  '37. 

Helen  Marks  has  been  acting  president  of 
Pa.  Col.  for  WTomen  since  the  death  of  Miss 
Coolidge.  She  conducted  a  3  weeks'  summer 
session  at  the  college. 

Mary  (Palmer)  Fuller  is  teaching  at  the 
Windward  School  in  White  Plains.  Her 
daughter  has  entered  Oberlin. 

Evelyn  (Smith)  Trask's  daughter  Elinor 
entered  Mass.  State  Col.  this  fall,  where  her 
brother  is  a  junior.  The  whole  family  mo- 
tored to  A  Century  of  Progress  in  July. 

Grace  Spofford  is  exec.  sec.  of  The  Lay- 
man's Music  Courses,  of  which  Mme.  Olga 
Samaroff  is  director,  with  offices  in  the 
Steinway  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C.  Grace  is  also  con- 
ducting a  professional  service  as  radio  and 
music  counselor. 

Ex- 1909 

Sarah  (Gale)  Morse  has  a  son  in  the  Tufts 
Med.  School,  Medford,  Mass. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  Gillett 
House,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Do  not  neglect  the  advertisements.     They  are  worth  your  attention. 
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Wardell  Baker  expects  with  the  help  of  the 
Government  to  put  her  Fontana  (Calif.) 
poultry  and  grapefruit  farm  on  its  feet,  in  this 
year  of  depression.  Last  spring  she  brooded 
1100  baby  chicks,  with  a  fair  number  of  sur- 
vivals. Her  mother  died  in  1930  and  since 
then  Ward  has  been  carrying  on  with  a  friend. 
She  herself  has  had  some  arthritic  trouble,  but 
a  serum  has  been  found  that  promises  to 
lessen  the  discomfort.  The  better  movies  and 
the  radio  are  her  principal  amusements. 

Marion  (Booth)  Trask,  unexpectedly  asked 
to  act  as  hostess  for  the  Treadway  Hotels, 
gathered  a  changing  group  of  Smith  friends 
about  her  last  summer  at  the  Ashfield  House. 
She  has  been  the  interior  decorator  for  some  of 
the  other  inns  operated  by  this  company. 

Marjorie  (Browning)  Leavens  got  her  M.A. 
in  astronomy  at  Radcliffe  last  June. 

Frederica  (Buckley)  Spencer's  husband  last 
February  was  put  in  permanent  command  of 
the  Peten,  the  last  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s 
new  ships.  He  brought  it  out  of  Newport 
News  and  Frederica  was  on  board.  The  day 
before  she  left,  she  stood  on  the  launching 
platform  when  Mrs.  Hoover  christened  the 
Ranger,  the  first  airplane  carrier  to  be  built  in 
this  country  as  a  definite  carrier  from  start  to 
finish.  Frederica  has  had  charge  of  all 
appointments  for  the  Merit  Badge  tests  for 
her  district  in  the  Girl  Scouts  and  her  14-year- 
old  daughter  is  a  First  Class  Scout. 

Marion  Crozier,  in  addition  to  her  recrea- 
tional and  corrective  work  with  the  nurses  in 
a  New  York  hospital,  has  returned  to  her  old 
love,  the  dance,  inspired  by  Mary  Wigman 
and  her  group. 

Helen  de  Long,  with  a  colleague,  has 
completed  a  book  of  hymns,  readings,  and 
prayers  carefully  chosen  for  young  people — 
to  be  used  in  schools,  camps,  and  by  indi- 
viduals. It  is  beautiful  in  physical  make-up 
and  is  called  "The  Singing  Choir."  She  is 
librarian  at  the  Tower  hill  School,  chairman 
of  the  interracial  committee  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  one  of  its  directors. 
Last  summer  she  was  director  of  the  primary 
dept.  of  a  Daily  Vacation  School.  Mary 
Kilborne  joined  her  later  at  Annisquam. 

Ruth  (Leonard)  Moses'  young  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  is  showing  talent  as  a  pianist. 
Last  June  she  played  an  interesting  and  ma- 
ture program  of  classical  and  modern  music 
before  an  audience  in  her  teacher's  studio. 

Grace  (McGuire)  Allen's  oldest  son,  after 
several  years  spent  in  schools  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain,  has  entered  Dartmouth 
as  a  sophomore,  although  he  had  expected  to 
be  a  freshman.  Grace  sent  her  daughter  and 
a  younger  son  to  Europe  last  summer  to  meet 
their  brother.  He  piloted  them  about  France 
and  then  settled  them  in  a  school  to  study  the 
language. 

Alice  O'Meara  has  an  appointment  from  the 
College  for  the  coming  year — Head  of 
Gillett  House.  She  invites  all  1910  and  other 
alumnae  friends  to  come  to  see  her  and  her 
large  and  attractive  family! 

Mabel  (Parmelee)  Bridgeman's  husband, 
in  his  leisure  time  is  president  of  the  Owego 


(N.  Y.)  School  Board  and  Mabel  herself  is  on 
P.-T.  A.  committees.  Her  most  recent  and 
most  surprising  venture  has  been  her  return 
to  playing  the  organ.  "  And  the  reflexes  seem 
to  be  working,"  she  writes. 

Laura  Pettingell  has  leased  the  estate  in 
Ipswich  (Mass.)  occupied  by  the  Whittier 
School.  On  Oct.  1  she  opened  the  Ipswich 
School  for  Girls  for  resident,  day,  and  5-day 
boarding  pupils.  This  is  not  her  first 
experience  as  principal  of  a  school.  She 
headed  the  Waynflete  School  in  Portland  from 
1924-1927. 

Muriel  (Seeley)  Welles,  her  husband,  and 
2  daughters  were  in  Touraine  last  summer, 
visiting  Mr.  Welles's  parents.  It  was  there 
that  he  had  spent  his  holidays  before  his 
marriage.  They  sailed  on  a  cargo  boat 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Havre,  stopping  at 
queer  little  Central  American  ports  to  load  on 
coffee,  and  found  the  leisurely  voyage  very 
fascinating.     They  are  back  in  Altadena. 

Frances  (Siviter)  Pryor's  husband  was 
advanced  Oct.  1  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral 
in  the  Med.  Corps  and  is  to  be  in  command 
of  the  Naval  Med.  Supply  Depot  at  Brooklyn. 
P>ances'  stepson  is  Univ.  of  Va.  '36. 

Bertha  (Skinner)  Bartlett,  also  a  navy  wife, 
writes  that  she  spent  a  rather  lonely  winter 
at  Norfolk  without  Lieut.  Com.  Bartlett,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  California.  He  expected 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Overton,  a  destroyer, 
in  September,  based  at  Norfolk.  Bertha 
was  looking  forward  to  a  visit  to  the  Fair, 
while  two  of  the  children  were  in  camp. 

Elizabeth  (Skinner)  Jackson  and  her 
stepdaughter  came  up  from  Florida  last 
summer  and  looked  in  on  Mildred  Perry  in 
Wisconsin.  Charlotte  Henderson  was  also 
a  visitor. 

Maude  Wesby  considered  the  high  spots 
at  A  Century  of  Progress,  the  Planetarium, 
the  exhibition  at  the  Art  Inst.,  and  Malvina 
Hoffman's  bronzes,  "Races  of  Men."  She 
was  impressed  by  the  color  and  the  beauty 
of  line  and  design  of  some  of  the  buildings. 
Along  with  her  work  as  librarian,  Maude 
rides  an  unusual  hobby — collecting  book- 
plates which  have  "globes"  incorporated  in 
their  design.  Two  years  ago  she  went  to 
Labrador  on  a  cruise.  Since  then,  much  to 
her  surprise,  she  has  been  asked  several  times 
to  lecture  on  the  Grenfell  Mission  work. 

See  "Smith  Granddaughters." 
1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnston 
(Helen  Earle),  Forest  Rd.,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Carol  Brown  is  still  importing  Irish  tweeds, 
Cuala  prints,  and  Iona  Celtic  silver.  If 
interested,  write  for  samples  to  104  Myrtle 
St.,  Boston. 

Marjorie  (Gilmore)  Power's  oldest  son, 
Carleton,  was  awarded  one  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
scholarships  last  June.  He  graduated  from 
the  Milne  High  School  of  Albany  with  an 
average  of  over  95%. 

Winifred  (Notman)  Prince  has  been  elected 
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president    of    the    Fa.    League    ot     Women 
Voters. 

Henrietta  Scott  is  teaching  history  in 
Koxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls, 
Boston. 

Marie  (Southard)  Stoddard  lost  her  mother 
in  July. 

Elizabeth  Thorne  is  tutor  and  educational 
consultant  at  The  Huntington  and  Vista  del 
Arroyo  hotels.  Children  from  kindergarten 
to  college  ages  from  the  East  may  be  tutored 
at  either  and  reenter  their  home  grades 
without  loss  of  standing.  The  hotels  feature 
educational  programs,  including  regular  school 
work  and  outdoor  sketching,  music,  modern 
languages,  etc.,  under  instructors  of  unusual 
accomplishments. 

See  "Smith  Granddaughters." 
1912 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  J.  R.  Carlson  (Hen- 
rietta Peabody),  Box  112,  West  Falmouth.. 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  M.  S.  Robbins 
(Ada  Carson),  145  E.  92d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Makried. — Ruth  Cooper  to  Lee  Porter, 
Sept.  30,  in  Amherst.  They  will  divide  their 
time  between  Paris  and  Boston. 

Other  News. — Katharine  (Bailey)  Do- 
zier's  father  met  a  very  sudden  and  tragic 
death  in  a  railroad  accident  last  July.  Katha- 
rine and  her  2  younger  children  spent  the 
balance  of  the  summer  at  her  mother's  home 
in  Gardner,  Mass. 

Helen  Brown,  who  has  had  a  varied  career 
as  private  secretary  to  numerous  well-known 
persons  in  and  about  Boston,  is  now  secretary 
to  Mrs.  Francesco  Guardabassi,  formerly 
Rosalind  Wood,  daughter  of  the  president  of 
the  Amer.  Woolen  Co.  Mrs.  Guardabassi, 
whose  husband  was  formerly  an  opera  singer, 
has  sailed  on  the  Rex  for  her  home  in  Perugia, 
taking  Helen  with  her.  They  will  spend  the 
winter  in  Rome  and  Perugia,  returning  in  the 
spring  to  Prides  Crossing,  Mass.  Before  leav- 
ing, Helen  and  her  sister  moved  from  their  old 
home  and  purchased  a  small  house  on  Labor- 
in-Vain  Rd.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
t  "The  Homesick  Million"  (Stratford)  is  the 
title  of  a  book  written  by  W.  Chapin  Hunting- 
ton, husband  of  Frances  Carpenter,  which 
deate  with  the  dramatic  story  of  the  million 
Russians  who  have  been  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  the  Revolution.  The  author  lived 
in  Russia  during  the  last  days  of  Tsardom  and 
the  first  year  of  Bolshevism,  and  has  since 
made  a  special  study  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
emigres  and  their  efforts  to  preserve  their 
national  traditions  in  exile. 

Mary  Clapp  made  her  usual  round  of  visits 
during  the  summer,  among  them  a  few  days 
on  Cape  Cod  with  Henrietta  (Peabody)  Carl- 
son and  Ada  (Carson)  Robbins,  and  a  week 
with  Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  in 
Virginia.  According  to  Mary  the  summer 
was  spent  riotously  but  well,  and  she  is  again 
at  work,  busily  uplifting  Boston,  Lynn,  and 
Swampscott. 

Marion  Clark  is  an  asst.  prof,  at  the  Univ. 
of  Chicago  where  she  occasionally  sees  Ruth 
Emerson  and  Helen  Wright,  both  of  whom  are 
connected  with  the  University. 


Edith  (Gray)  Ferguson  with  her  mother, 
daughter,  and  a  young  friend,  spent  2  weeks 
this  summer  in  Germany,  seeing  the  best  of 
the  Hitler  r6gime.  Edith's  daughter  Jean  has 
entered  the  Univ.  of  Wis. 

At  last  we  have  news  of  Helen  (Houghton) 
Shortlidge,  who  with  her  husband  has  been 
busy  turning  over  new  leaves  at  The  Tome 
School  in  Maryland.  Helen  writes  that  she  is 
pursuing  the  same  lively  but  protected  exist- 
ence, that  her  older  daughters,  Anne  and  Peg, 
go  to  Westover  this  fall  and  her  son  George  is  a 
boarder  at  Tome.  At  least  6  sons  of  1912 
spent  the  season  at  Camp  Marienfeld  (under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shortlidge); 
their  mothers  are:  Annie  (Goddard)  Dellen- 
baugh,  Peg  (Nickerson)  Osgood,  Helen 
(Walker)  Waldron,  Margaret  (Lockey)  Hayes, 
Josephine  (Hamilton)  Hubbell,  and  Bess 
(Wheeler)  Skelton. 

An  article  in  the  Buffalo  Express  for  May 
25  tells  of  the  death  of  Lucia  Houpt's  mother 
in  Paris.  The  body  was  cremated  and  the 
ashes  buried  at  Livorno,  Italy,  with  those  of 
her  son  and  of  Lucia,  who  died  in  1925. 

Managing  a  feeding  station  for  under- 
nourished children  occupies  Marian  (Knight; 
Steckel.  She  is  also  1st  vice-pres.  of  the 
Allentown  Woman's  Club,  president  of  the 
Athenaeum,  a  literary  society,  and  program 
chairman  of  the  Lehigh  Co.  Council  of  Re- 
publican Women. 

Mary  (Koues)  Sachs  is  chairman  of  a  group 
studying  international  cooperation  and  is  ac- 
tive in  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Dorothy  Marcus  returned  in  September 
from  a  trip  abroad  where  she  motored  for  6 
months  with  a  friend,  on  the  Riviera,  in  the 
Dolomites,  Bavarian  Alps,  Switzerland,  and 
in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Paris.  Her  greatest 
experience  was  the  climb  to  the  Belvedere  Hut 
on  the  Matterhorn,  nearly  11,000  feet  above 
sea  level. 

As  chairman  of  Scarsdale  Committee  for 
World  Peace,  Eleanor  (Marine)  Alley  is  work- 
ing with  a  serious-minded  group  studying 
internat.  relations.  Eleanor  has  a  new  home 
in  Scarsdale  (18  Oakwood  PI.),  surrounded  by 
beautiful  trees  "where,"  she  says,  "we  hope  to 
abide  for  some  time  and  raise  our  little  1950 
Smith  daughter." 

Peg  (Nickerson)  Osgood,  who  took  her  14- 
year-old  daughter  to  Smith  for  Rally  Day  and 
for  Field  Day,  reports  that  Nancy  was  most 
enthusiastic  and  Peg  hopes  that  the  $10  she 
parked  with  the  College  was  not  in  vain. 

Charlotte  (Simmons)  Ormond  and  her 
children  spent  the  summer,  as  well  as  last 
winter,  in  Tucson.  At  last  reports  Charlotte, 
although  still  enthralled  with  the  Southwest, 
was  thinking  about  going  back  to  her  home 
near  Detroit. 

Still  another  honor  has  descended  upon 
Elizabeth  Webster,  who  has  recently  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Great  Lakes  Inst,  for 
the  coming  year. 

In  the  small  but  picturesque  town  of  Saint 
Francisville  (La.),  Margaret  (Wood)  Robin- 
son ran  a  small  kindergarten  last  year  for  the 
benefit  of  her  2  children,  Jimmie  and  Char- 
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lotte.  At  the  Chicago  Fair  this  summer 
Jimmie  (5),  with  hands  over  his  ears,  enjoyed 
greatly  the  "Wings  of  a  Century,"  while 
Charlotte  (3),  took  small  samples  of  the 
Exposition ! 

Alice  (Worcester)  Howe  is  president  of  the 
Port  Arthur  (Ont.)  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

See  "Smith  Granddaughters." 
1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
X.  V.  Fund  chairman— Ruth  Higgins,  120 
Union  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Married. — Marion  Stone  to  Hugh  Stretton 
Hince,  of  Church  Stretton,  England,  Aug.  26. 
Address,    178   Bellevue   St.,    Newton,    Mass. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Douglas)  Zinsser, 
Esther  (Lyman)  De  Lacour,  Clara  (Murphy) 
Tead,and  Helen  (Hodgman)  Craig  met  in  N.Y. 
in  September  to  discuss  1913  finances.  Clara 
had  spent  10  weeks  at  Charlotte  Perry's  ('11) 
camp  in  Colorado,  the  rest  had  summered  in 
and  around  N.  Y.  C. 

Amelia  (Dutcher)  Mead  plans  to  close  her 
house  in  New  Haven  in  October  and  spend  the 
winter  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Ruth  Higgins  took  a  trip  to  Nova  Scotia 
this  summer. 

The  Class  will  be  grieved  to  hear  that 
Margaret  (Moore)  Cobb's  only  son,  Charles 
Jr.,  died  of  appendicitis  in  July. 

Clara  (Murphy)  Tead  has  left  the  Women's 
City  Club  to  be  dean  of  the  Katharine  Gibbs 
School  in  New  York  and  will  be  glad  to  be  of 
assistance  to  alumnae  or  their  families  in  con- 
nection with  the  school.  Both  Clara  and  her 
husband  are  giving  courses  in  this  school. 

Nellie  (Oiesen)  Tullis  rejoices  that  1913 
could  celebrate  part  of  its  20th  at  Deerfield. 
She  and  her  husband  are  living  at  their  little 
white  house  with  white  shutters.  Due  to 
"circumstances  beyond  their  control"  they 
have  had  to  relinquish  the  direction  of  the  Old 
Deerfield  Inn  which  they  enjoyed  so  much, 
and  are  expecting  to  enjoy  their  enforced 
leisure.  No  small  distinction  was  conferred 
on  1913  when  Ruth  Cooper  '12  asked  the  Inn 
to  cater  for  her  wedding  in  Amherst,  with  a 
special  request  for  the  Danish  collation  she 
had  sampled  with  us  in  June. 

Dorothy  (Olcott)  Gates  spent  a  month  in 
Duluth  with  her  father,  returning  in  August  to 
Woods  Hole. 

Katharine  Richards's  father,  Dickinson 
Richards,  died  Sept.  28.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  him  personally  grieve  with  her  and  her 
family. 

The  Secretary  has  Class  Books  and  copies  of 
the  Big  Bass  Drum  in  case  any  of  1913  failed 
to  receive  copies. 

New  Addresses.— Elizabeth  Greene,  20 
Sidney  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Olive  Ilearn,  16  W.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1914 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Hugh  Gallaher  (Cath- 
arine McCollester),  Darien,  Ct.     Funa  chair- 
mar, — Anna  Colman,  Steuben,  Me. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Born.— To  Dorothy  (Seamans)  Self  a 
daughter,  Dorothy  Jean,  Sept.  12. 


Other  News. — At  the  annual  Juniper 
Lodge  picnic  when  the  N.  H.  Club  entertains 
neighboring  Smith  alumnae,  1914  enjoyed  new 
honors.  Gladys  Anslow  as  chairman  of  the 
Juniper  Lodge  committee  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  Juniper  Lodge  and  the  rare  privilege  it 
is  granting  Vale  and  Smith  graduate  students; 
Martha  (Chadbourne)  Kettelle,  president  of 
the  Club,  presided  graciously,  and  Mar- 
guerite Booth  proved  that  '14  has  students 
sufficiently  serious  and  brilliant  to  merit  a 
sojourn  there.  Marguerite  was  studying 
8  hours  a  day  for  her  Yale  Med.  course. 
Catharine  (McCollester)  Gallaher  attended  as 
a  summer  neighbor. 

Gladys  Anslow  is  chairman  of  the  physics 
dept.  at  Smith. 

Dorothy  (Browne)  Field  with  her  7-year- 
old  daughter  vacationed  in  Ludington  (Mich.), 
which  combines  the  diversions  of  a  beautiful 
beach  with  interesting  lectures  provided  by  a 
Methodist  Conf .  Dorothy  returned  to  Kansas 
City  to  face  a  winter  filled  with  P.-T.  A.  ac- 
tivities, Needlework  Guild,  and  a  white  ele- 
phant sale  for  the  women's  club. 

Carolyn  (Buckhout)  Edwards  is  serving  her 
2d  term  as  the  only  woman  member  of  the 
village  school  board.  Her  husband  is  pro- 
fessor of  forestry  at  Pa.  State  Col.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  town  Shade  Tree  Commission. 

Martha  (Chadbourne)  Kettelle  is  on  the  state 
board  of  the  Cong.  Church  and  on  the  board 
of  the  Manchester  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  along  with 
Elizabeth  (Bancroft)  McLane.  She  lectures 
on  astronomy,  and  last  year  promoted  the 
building,  by  the  unemployed  of  West  Man- 
chester, of  a  parish  house  for  the  church  of 
which  Mr.  Kettelle  is  minister. 

Ruth  Chester  sailed  for  Ginling  Aug.  11. 
She  carried  with  her  the  promise  of  a  Ph.D., 
for  she  has  completed  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  at  Columbia  and  will  receive  it  when 
her  dissertation  is  printed. 

Adele  (Codding)  Jones  writes  of  a  happy 
life  in  Princeton,  N.  J.  Her  daughter  is 
preparing  for  Bryn  Mawr  at  Wykeham  Rise 
in  Washington  (Ct.)  and  won  there  the  4th 
Form  prize  for  highest  honors.  Her  son  is  at 
The  Gunnery  School  and  "shines  more  on 
the  baseball  diamond  than  in  the  classroom." 
Mr.  Jones  is  head  of  the  manufacturing  of  the 
Carrier  Engineering  Corp.  and  Adele  says  that 
they  talk,  eat,  and  sleep  air  conditioning. 

Amy  (Ellis)  Shaw  and  her  family  pioneered 
this  summer  on  an  old  farm  near  Detroit. 
They  look  forward  to  remodeling  it,  but  at  pres- 
ent the  pump  is  more  than  a  picturesque  bit 
of  landscape!  Amy  has  4  small  children  and 
her  husband  is  head  of  the  Detroit  Country 
Day  School. 

Margaret  (Farrand)  Thorp  and  her  husband 
this  summer  spent  a  month  in  England  while 
Mr.  Thorp  was  working  on  his  book. 

Harriet  Hitchcock,  after  a  summer  in  New 
London  (N.  H.),  started  in  September  on  a  new 
job.  She  is  asst.  to  the  general  sec.  at  the 
Nat.  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  feels  that 
the  job  has  interesting  possibilities. 

Sophie  (Marks)  Krauss  and  her  husband 
have  been  abroad  for  several  months.     She 
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■ras  ill  with  pneumonia  at  Taormina,  Sicily, 
hut  is  enl  irel)  reco\  ered. 

I  or  her  vacation  Helen  Moore  joined  the 
Appalachian  Climbers  at  their  camp  near 
Lakeport,  \.  II.  As  the  tamp  was  on  an  is- 
land we  wonder  how  serious  were  her  inten- 
tions of  mountain  climbing! 

Eleanor  Saladine  has  been  ill  for  main 
months  and  is  now  at  the  Baker  Memorial 
1  loep.  m  Boston. 

Hannah    'White     Tallin   and    her   husband 
were  in  England  this  summer. 
Ex-1914 

Virginia  (Flad)  Deane  and  her  family  sum 
mered  at  Underhill  Center,  Vt.     They  have 
acquired  an  old  farmhouse  which  they  have 
been  modernizing. 

Margaret  (White  >  Webbe's  daughter  hopes 
to  be  ready  for  Smith  in  3  years.  She  and 
Grace  (Middletom  Roberts's  Constance  may 
enter  the  same  year. 

1915 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  H.  \\  .  Lord  (Hester 
( running),  459  Middlesex  Aw,  Metuchen,  X.  J. 

Born. — To  Dorothea  (Purnell)  Hunt  a  son. 
Samuel  Xoble,  Sept.  24,  1932. 

Other  News.— Ada  (Baker)  Fellows  sent 
us  snapshots  of  her  family  (others  please  note  , 
all  looking  well  and  happy.  Her  9-year-old 
boy  Hew  from  1  lartford  to  Newark  this  spring. 

Elsie  Bird  lost  her  father  in  July. 

Dorothy  (  Dulles >  Bourne  is  still  supervising 
social  workers  in  the  dept.  of  education  at  the 
Univ.  of  Puerto  Rico.  Her  husband  is  Fed. 
Relief  Administrator  for  Puerto  Rico.  The 
children  are  thriving. 

Anna  (Jones)  Mariette,  her  husband,  Wini- 
fred (Sewall)  Jones,  her  husband  (Anna's 
brother),  and  Alice  (Gale)  Jones  '87  visited 
A  Century  of  Progress  together. 

Frances  (O'Connell)  Smith's  husband  has 
charge  of  the  Texaco  Co.  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  Address,  1165 
Union  St.,  Manchester,  X.  H. 

Catherine  (Okey)  Geiger  has  taken  a  house 
in  Scarsdale,  X.  Y.     Address,  7  Cotswold  Way. 

Mildred  (Sykes)  Whitford's  husband  is 
head  of  the  English  dept.  and  director  of  stu- 
dents at  L.  I.  Univ.  in  Brooklyn.  Mary  is  in 
her  3d  year  of  high  school  and  Ann  enters  in 
February.  Mildred  has  charge  of  a  dramatic 
class  for  children  of  the  twins'  age  (8).  Ad- 
dress, 150-14  87th  Av.,  Jamaica,  X.  V. 

Marguerite  (Tweedy)  Biggs  was  also  at  A 
Century  of  Progress. 

Ex- 1915 

Isabelle  (Hoxie)  Middleton's  oldest  son, 
Billy,  won  the  blue  ribbon  and  silver  cup  for 
the  best  boy  rider  (under  16)  in  saddle  class  at 
Pinehurst  Horse  Show  in  April,  and  also  for 
the  best  boy  jumper  in  the  Schools'  Competi- 
tion of  Greenwich  (Ct.)  Riding  Assn.  Isa- 
belle took  "all  the  family"  to  the  Fair. 

Theda  (Parker)  Henson's  daughter  Mar- 
garet is  1915's  first  daughter  in  Smith  College! 

Marion   (Pierce)   Williams  reports  a  well, 
happy  year  for  her  family. 
1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  M.  Lovejoy  (Mar- 
garet King),  10  Estabrook  Rd.,  West  Xewton, 
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Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  A.  F.  Williams 
(Hazel  W'yeth),  39  Adella  Av..  West  Xewton. 
Mass. 

Horn.  To  Ruth  Blodgetl  I  Shedden  a  6th 
child  and  5th  son,  John  Edward  Blodgetl. 
July  11. 

To  Dorothy  (Rosei  Wise  a  1st  child,  11  n 
riet ,  Aug.  22. 

(Mm  r  News. — Emily  (Ames)  Pickett  was 
co-head  with  her  husband  of  a  boys'  camp  in 
Cooperstown  I  N.  V.)  this  summer.  She  is  also 
president  of  Women's  Civic  League,  vice- 
pres.  of  the  women's  board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ear,  and  Throat  Hosp.,  and  a  member  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Commission  and  of  the 
Citizen's  School  Survey  Committee. 

Louise  l  Bird  i  Ralston  lost  her  father  in 
July. 

Sarepta  Rowmian.)  Terletzky's  husband 
flew  the  plane  that  carried  Dr.  Orestes  Fer- 
rara  out  of  Cuba  and  was  fired  on  by  machine 
guns  while  waiting  in  the  harbor  for  instruc 
tions  from  his  company.  He  was  forced  to 
take  off  without  his  clearance  papers  or  other 
passengers. 

Hulda  (Chapman  Wheeler  is  corresponding 
sec.  of  the  Junior  League  of  Bridgeport  and 
also  of  the  Fairfield  Garden  Club. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Emma 
(  .elders)  Sterne. 

Emma  (  Hartfordj  Xelson  suffered  5  broken 
ribs  and  a  head  injury  when  her  automobile 
crashed  with  a  trolley  in  New  Haven  in 
August. 

1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas  (Shan- 
non Webster),  1303  Murdoch  St.,  Squirrel  Hill. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Fund  chair m an— Airs.  H.  C. 
Marschalk  (Hazel  Toolan),  6  W.  77th  St., 
X.  V.  C. 

The  class  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  sudden 
death  of  Marion  (Gould)  Cotton's  husband, 
in  June,  and  of  the  death  of  Esther  (Sears) 
Phipp's  husband  after  an  operation,  also  in 
June. 

Katharine  Hawxhurst  is  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Smith  Club  for  1932-4. 

Christine  McCarthy  is  teaching  history  in 
Julia  Richman  High  School,  X.  Y.  C. 

Pauline  (Martin)  McVicker  is  substituting 
in  a  high  school  in  Chicago. 

Louise  (Merrit)  Callin's  mother  died  Sept.  4. 

Elizabeth  Michelman  is  now  Mrs.  Harry 
Ginsberg.  Address,  59  Olmstead  Dr.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Margaret  (Paine)  Koch  visited  her  parents 
in  Beverly  this  summer. 

Isabel  (Piatt)  McClumpha  and  her  daugh- 
ter were  in  the  states  this  summer,  and  plan  to 
return  to  Paris  in  the  fall. 

Marjorie  (Root)  Edsall,  her  husband,  and 
Mary  Gillett  were  in  England  this  summer 
and  visited  all  the  cathedrals  they  could.  Her 
husband's  church  in  Geneva  is  entirely  re- 
built and  very  lovely. 

Fern  Taylor  visited  Effie  (Means)  Wilson 
in  Delhi  (N.  Y.)  this  summer. 

Mary    (Thayer)    Bixler   is   starting   her   4 
children  in  a  new  school  in  Cambridge,  after  a 
summer  trip  to  Europe  with  her  husband. 
They  are  worth  your  attention. 
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Last  winter  Dorothy  Thomson  gave  travel 
lectures  in  Seattle,  and  10  radio  broadcasts  on 
Egypt  and  Alaska  over  station  KOMO.  This 
fall  she  will  talk  on  Egypt,  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Bali,  and  Celebes.  She  writes  she 
has  never  lectured  before  in  her  life.  "Once 
I  had  a  pulpit — having  that  to  lean  on  was 
grand." 

Florence  (Ward)  Kane  says,  "  In  addition  to 
housewife  and  mother,  and  Scout  Captain,  I 
have  branched  into  salesman — dresses,  Christ- 
mas cards,  and  what-have-you." 

Virginia  (Whitmore)  Kelly  sailed  for  France 
to  spend  the  winter  in  Cannes,  putting  her 
daughter  in  the  Fontaine  School  there. 

Lila  (Whitten)  Smith  is  president  of  the 
Lynn  Smith  Club. 

Ella  Wood  visited  Elizabeth  (Schmidt) 
Turner  at  her  camp  this  summer. 

Among  out-of-town  1917-ers  at  A  Century 
of  Progress  were:  Gladys  At  well,  Lois  (Clark) 
Sullivan,  Marion  (Gould)  Cotton,  Dorothy 
(Hamilton)  Dick,  Eleanor  Humphreys,  Louise 
(Lange)  Ege,  Grace  Nute,  Ruth  (Shepard) 
Fast,  Elizabeth  Shirley,  Rebecca  (Rothenberg) 
Straus,  Shannon  (Webster)  Thomas,  and 
Adelaide  (Cook)  Smith. 

Lost. — Charlotte  M.  Wilson. 
Ex-1917 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Landon)  Hoge  "a 
fairly  new  baby  which  arrived  last  Christmas 
day." 

Other  News. — Alice  (Flannery)  Corbett  is 
the  first  '17-er  to  have  a  married  daughter: 
Nancy  Stair  was  married  in  August  to  James 
Townsend  Russell,  an  anthropologist  with  the 
Smithsonian  Inst. 

Lost. — Anna  Buckley,  Irma  Henger,  Anna 
(Moore)  Whittington.  Mildred  Needham, 
Cora  (Pittman)  Holliday,  Josephine  Power, 
Constance  Raynor. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Agnes  Valentine,  Noroton, 
Ct.  Fund  chairman — Barbara  Lincoln,  760 
Farmington  Av.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Bates)  Holmberg  a 
3d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Beth,  June  30. 

To  Eleanor  (McGilton)  Connor  a  3d  child 
and  2d  daughter,  Susan,  Feb.  13,  1927. 

To  Virginia  (Megeath)  Heraty  a  daughter, 
Anne,  in  1928  at  Fort  Benning  (Ga.) ;  and  a 
son,  Michael,  in  Dec.  1931  at  Camp  John 
Hay,  Baguio,  P.  I.  The  whole  family  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  China  coming 
home. 

To  Katherine  (Peck)  GifTord  a  2d  daughter 
and  4th  child,  Mary  Augusta,  May  23. 

To  Charlotte  (Weir)  Jennison  a  4th  child 
and  3rd  son,  William  Newton,  June  28. 

To  Ruth  (Wood)  Reid  a  son,  Bruce  Kings 
ley,  Feb.  5,  1930.  Address.  203  Green  Vil- 
lage Rd.,  Madison,  N.  J. 

Adopted. — By  Dorothy  (Rose)  Handerson 
a  son,  Philip  Rose,  born  May  27. 

Other  News. — Isabel  (Allen)  Malan  and 
her  son  spent  a  delightful  month  in  Brittany 
last  summer  as  guests  of  her  parents. 

Adah  Attwood  reports  a  new  position  as 
gen.  sec.  of  the  Queensborough  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Address,  8844  161st  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  V. 

See  We  .See  ry  the  Papers 


Rosemary  Bosson  has  been  working  since 
1925  at  the  Fletcher  Trust  Co.  in  Indianapo- 
lis. Until  last  March  she  was  doing  statistical 
work  in  the  bond  dept.  and  now  she  is  on  the 
information  desk. 

Elsie  Briggs  has  been  appointed  publicity 
director  of  the  Boston  Floating  Hosp.  Elsie's 
father,  who  died  last  December,  was  for  many 
years  business  manager  of  it. 

Marigold  (Chandler)  Spencer  and  her 
husband  motored  in  Italy  this  summer. 

Helen  (Dingee)  Edmonds  writes  that  she 
"did"  the  World's  Fair  with  2  children,  and 
the  North  Woods  with  all  four.  She  is  in 
business,  in  a  small  way,  selling  children's 
clothes,  of  which  she  claims  to  know  some- 
thing. 

Jeamnette  (Duncan)  Noble  writes  that  she 
had  a  serious  illness  last  spring  in  which  Helen 
(Kotting)  Maurice  and  the  husband  of  Betty 
(Wardner)  Penberthy  played  heroic  parts, 
Helen  as  a  donor  in  transfusions  and  Dr. 
Penberthy  as  one  of  the  clever  surgeons. 

Elinor  Edgar  has  started  her  interneship  of 
one  year  at  the  Englewood   (N.  J.)   Hosp. 

Helen  Hardwick  spent  a  well-earned  vaca- 
tion in  Maine  after  helping  to  get  her  com- 
pany lined  up  under  the  N.  R.  A. 

Dorothea  Harrison  was  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  the  July  16  Boston  Herald  in  a  column 
entitled  "Talking  It  Over  with  Unusual 
Bostonians." 

Mary  (Hottel)  Litsinger  spent  the  summer 
in  Ohio  with  her  2  children  but  was  glad  to  be 
back  in  California  "in  spite  of  earthquakes." 

Anne  Kyle  returned  from  Italy  in  the 
spring  with  all  her  goods  and  chattels.  Her 
new  book  is  the  Junior  Literary  Guild  choice 
for  October.     See  Current  Publications. 

Nancy  McCreary  has  gone  to  Hillsdale 
Col.  in  Hillsdale  (Mich.)  as  asst.  professor  in 
the  English  dept. 

Dorothy  (Martin)  Foster  is  a  "cooperating 
mother"  at  the  nursery  school  attended  by 
her  small  daughter.  Dorothy  says  that  the 
Reunion  booklet  went  to  press  in  such  a  rush 
that  there  was  neither  time  nor  space  to  tell  of 
the  noble  work  of  those  who  threw  themselves 
into  the  breach  at  the  last  minute  as  well  as  of 
those  who  worked  steadily  all  spring.  Dis- 
tinctly honorable  mention  goes  to  Marion 
(Wood)  Eustis  and  Katharine  (Rice)  Molli- 
son,  who  took  charge  of  articles  and  illustra- 
tions, and  to  their  helpers,  Dorothy  (Knight) 
Crone,  Elsie  Briggs,  Dorothea  Harrison,  and 
Alice  (Baker)  Hyde,  and  to  Dorothea  (Dann) 
Stevens,  who  helped  read  proof  by  the  mile. 

Margaret  (Mason)  Nye  has  given  a  lecture 
on  Modern  Spanish  Painters  for  the  Col.  Club 
in  Duluth  recently. 

Anna  (Mead)  Franklin  reports  that  after 
2  summers  camping  in  Connecticut,  Jane  and 
Peter  can  kindle  a  fire,  ignore  bugs,  and  enjoy 
the  out-of-doors  day  and  night.  Anna  her- 
self has  become  skilled  in  one-pot,  one-plate 
meals  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  fun. 

Marian  Morse  wrote  from  West  Palm  Beach 
a  few  clays  after  the  September  storm  which 
she  said  was  as  bad  as  the  1926  storm.  She 
is  leading   "the   usual   life  of  a  high  school 
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teacher  in  a  small  city  but  it  ever  called  upon 
to  suggest  a  coat  of  arms  for  herself  it  will  be 
like  this — gules  et  noir,  double  exposure — like 
a  hurricane  signal — a  hammer  and  a  mop, 
crossed,  with  a  palm  tree  blowing  wildly  in  the 
middle  and  a  roof  carelessly  flying  off  in  some 
odd  corner." 

Carolyn  (Otis)  St.  John  has  a  new  hobby- 
raising  goats.     She  has  a  herd  of   12  Swiss 
ones  and  is  very  proud  of  them. 

Helen  (Perkins)  Knight  had  a  tine  visit 
from  Margaret  and  her  2  little  girls  last 
summer. 

Katharine  (Rice)  Mollison  says  that  life  in 
her  household  is  just  one  dog  show  after  an- 
other since  importing  their  latest  bull  terriers. 
She  painted  a  bit  in  Nova  Scotia  last  summer 
and  even  had  "a  small,  timid  exhibition." 
Vera  (Rothberg)  Brown  expects  to  be 
domestic  during  the  coming  year  as  she  has 
borrowed  her  cousin's  11 -year-old  daughter 
and  is  already  shortening  and  lengthening. 
She  will  continue  her  laboratory  work  at  the 
hospital  at  least  twice  a  week. 

Eleanor  (Smith)  Briggs  and  her  4  children 
spent  a  fine  summer  with  Eleanor's  parents  in 
Springville,  N.  Y. 

Laura  Thayer  completed  a  3  months' 
training  course  in  occupational  therapy  this 
summer  in  the  Allentown  State  Hosp. 

Marion  Wetherell  has  been  doing  odd  jobs 
of  teaching  since  the  Providence  office  of  her 
former  employers  closed,  and  she  is  now  bus. 
manager  for  the  Barrington  School  at  Great 
Barrington  (Mass.)  and  also  teaches  ancient 
history. 

Dorothy  Wolff  received  her  Ph.D.  in  anat- 
omy in  June.  She  is  still  instructing  the 
doctors  in  the  Oscar  Johnson  Inst,  of  Research, 
Washington  Univ.  Med.  School,  and  doing 
research  on  the  ear.  Address,  4938  Forest 
Park  Av.,  St.  Louis. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  F.  L.  Beach 
(Elizabeth  Boyd),  c/o  F.  L.  Beach,  Citizens 
Nat.  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  5th  &  Spring  sts., 
Los  Angeles. 

Marguerite  Childs,  23  Mount  Airy  Rd., 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Groesbeck  (Gertrude  Leddon), 
5  Collier  St.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  V.  Bobrinskoy  (Theodora  Piatt), 
5142  Kimbark  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ex-1918 
Alice  (Currey)  White  is  keeping  house  for  a 
''depression  hit"  family  of  9,  is  a  board  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  educ.  dept.  of  the 
Omaha  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  is  treasurer  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  She  and  her 
13-year-old  daughter  visited  A  Century  of 
Progress  and  were  much  interested  in'  the 
Smith  exhibit. 

1919 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  S.  M.  Hoi  den  (Fran- 
ces Steele),  106  Carman  Av.,  Lynbrook,  N. 
Y.     Fund    chairman — Jane    Griffin,    30    E. 
55th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Class  Dues — $1.25  per  year. 
Born.— To  Elizabeth   (Atterbury)   Morti- 
mer a  2d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Mary  Cecil, 
July  18. 


To  Emma  (Bennett)  Kanaly  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  David  Bennett,  Feb.  18. 

To  Ambia  (Harris)  MacDonald  a  2d  child 
and    1st   daughter,   Ambia   Harris,   Aug.    17. 

To  Dorothy  (Merchant)  Perrin  a  2d  son, 
Stephen  Gale,  Oct.  4,  1932. 

To  Lois  (Perley)  Phelan  a  2d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Anne  Baylor,  July  4,  1932. 

To  Margaret  (Petherbridge)  Farrar  a  3d 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Janice,  July  20. 

Other  News. — Eleanor  (Bedell)  Burt  was 
called  from  California  to  Ithaca  this  summer 
by  the  illness  of  her  father,  Prof.  Frederick 
Bedell  of  Cornell. 

Helen  (Bingham)  Miller:  "Busy  with  Jun- 
ior League,  D.  A.  R.,  Colonial  Dames,  A.  A. 
U.  W.,  and  with  my  3  daughters  in  7th,  3d, 
and  kindergarten  grades,  all  looking  forward 
to  going  to  Smith." 

Cornelia  (Bosch)  Lininger  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Women's  Club  of 
Evanston  for  2  years,  and  also  chairman  of 
the  Drama  Club. 

Laura  (Carr)  Tuttle  and  husband  spent 
their  vacation  with  Suvia  (Paton)  Whitte- 
more  at  Suvia 's  camp  near  Bennington,  Vt. 

Gloria  Chandler — see  page  35. 

Anna  Comaskey,  teaching  French  and 
German  in  the  Clinton  (Mass.)  high  school, 
lost  her  father  and  mother  within  12  days  of 
each  other  in  February. 

Marion  (Craig)  Keene:  "  We  traveled  north 
to  Montreal  and  south  to  Washington.  Saw 
Mildred  (W'illiams)  Brown  and  family  at 
Round  Lake  (N.  Y.)  and  had  a  drive  through 
the  Smith  campus — my  first  glimpse  since 
1919!  Admired  the  new  Art  Gallery  and 
had  a  short  visit  with  Prof.  Lange.  Bernice 
(Decker)  Taylor  and  Isabel  (Kron)  Patterson 
'20,  stopped  in  Indianapolis  on  their  way  to 
visit  Genevieve  Smith." 

Elizabeth  (Demarest)  Greenhalgh  lost  her 
mother  in  May  while  she  was  visiting  her,  and 
her  grandmother  in  September. 

Julia  Florance  and  her  sister  won  several 
tournaments  in  golf  this  summer  in  the  W hite 
Mountains. 

Leslie  Gates,  case  worker  for  the  A.  I.  C.  P., 
spent  her  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

Cecilia  Goodell  is  taking  a  librarian  training 
course  at  Millersville  (Pa.)  State  Teachers 
Col.,  Millersville,  Pa. 

May  (Grady)  Martin  conducted  a  spring 
music  festival  for  the  Hudson  (Mass.)  Wom- 
en's Club,  of  which  she  is  music  chairman. 
Her  husband  has  been  promoted  to  asst. 
principalship  of  the  high  school  there. 

Jane  Griffin  chaperoned  a  group  of  girls  to 
France  where  they  are  to  spend  the  school 
year.  Jane  visited  several  schools  in  Switzer- 
land during  the  18  days  she  was  abroad,  and 
returned  to  her  office  where  she  may  be  con- 
sulted on  schools  and  camps  for  young  people. 

Nora  (Hamlen)  Robinson's  father  died  in 
January  after  2  days'  illness. 

Beth  (Jessup)  Blake  and  family,  who  are 
still  in  Beirut,  enjoyed  a  visit  this  summer 
from  Dr.  Blake's  mother. 

Dorothy  (Kinne)  Morss,  Ruth  (Pieraon) 
Churchill,  and  Gertrude  (Wells)  Smith  were 
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the  1919  members  attending  Alumnae  College. 

Barbara  Johnson  was  in  charge  of  Best  & 
Co.'s  College  Shop  this  summer  and  is  now  in 
the  advertising  dept.  of  that  firm. 

Katharine  (Lamont)  O'Donoghue  had  her 
mother  with  her  for  the  summer  at  her  home  in 
Berlin. 

Mary  McDonough  spent  the  summer  in 
Europe.  Myra  Bowers  came  to  New  York  to 
see  her  off. 

Constance  (McLaughlin)  Green,  whose  3 
children  were  at  the  Aloha  camps,  acted  as 
hostess  for  Carol  (Gulick)  Hurlburt  and  the 
Gulicks  at  their  camps. 

Dorothy  (McLeod)  Buchanan's  husband 
had  illustrations  in  the  Sept.  Parents'  Mag. 

Rebecca  (Mathis)  Gershon  writes  that 
there  is  no  improvement  in  Margaret  Culber- 
son's condition.  Margaret  has  been  at  the 
Milledgeville  Sanitarium  near  Atlanta  for  4 
years. 

Muriel  (Mertens)  Townley  has  been  in 
Tucson  several  months  for  her  health. 

Elizabeth  (Merz)  Butterfield:  "Wrote  music 
for  special  occasions  at  Chautauqua,  where  I 
spent  a  month.  Mildred  (Busser)  Bowman 
and  family  were  there.  My  Peggy  was  the 
official  bugler  at  the  Girl  Scout  Camp." 

Janet  (Pennoyer)  Little:  "Saw  Gladys 
(Mager)  Ernst  and  Annette  (Crystal)  Lang  in 
New  York  this  spring.  Jean  (Waterbury) 
Stearns,  who  visited  me  this  summer,  is  living 
in  Canastota,  N.  Y.  I  am  press  chairman  of 
the  P.-T.  A.  of  Ogdensburg,  historian  of  the  D. 
A.  R.,  sec.  of  the  Child  Study  Club,  and  active 
in  the  church.  Mother  and  I  are  taking  my  2 
sons,  13  and  7,  to  Chicago  and  Wisconsin  this 
fall." 

Cornelia  (Patterson)  Spencer's  husband, 
former  Asst.  Commercial  Attache  at  Vienna, 
is  in  this  country.  Address,  467  Ashland  Av., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Lucille  (Pillsbury)  Nourse  is  part-time 
teacher  in  French  at  the  House  in  the  Pines. 
Her  husband  is  supt.  of  schools  in  Norton, 
Mass. 

Margaret  (Rice)  Shefchik:  "Enclosed  is 
snapshot  of  my  13-  and  10>£-year-old  sons. 
Tom  Jr.  goes  to  high  school,  is  a  member  of  the 
band,  Scouts,  and  earned  expenses  for  5  weeks 
at  camp  by  caddying.  David  is  just  a  boy 
busy  with  play,  who  doesn't  take  kindly  to 
returning  to  school." 

Eleanor  (Ritchie)  Alexander:  "My  hus- 
band is  about  to  hand  in  his  thesis  for  a  D.Sc. 
in  metallurgy  at  M.  I.  T.,  and  having  typed  it, 
I  feel  as  if  it  were  my  thesis  too.  Lois  attends 
a  neighborhood  prekindergarten  school,  where 
I  am  teaching  rhythms  and  French  2  mornings 
a  week.  Dorothy  (Bartlett)  Canfield  visited 
me  last  summer." 

Helen  (Smith)  Bailey  is  president  of  the 
Kockford  (111.)  Junior  League.  She  is  plan- 
ning to  come  to  15th  Reunion;  her  husband  has 
his  15th  at  Amherst. 

Marion  (Smith)  Stoneman  with  her  2 
daughters  met  Barbara  Johnson  in  Best's  this 
summer. 

Hazel  (Snyder)  Williams  and  family  are 
living  in  Adams,  X.  Y . 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


Clara  (Stahl)  Kaufhold's  garden  in  Man- 
hasset  wron  1st  prize,  grand  award  in  Class  B 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  contest  this  summer. 
A  picture  of  it  w<as  in  the  rotogravure  section 
on  Sept.  17. 

Madeline  Stanton's  mother  died  in  May. 
The  appointment  of  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing. 
famous  brain  specialist,  to  the  faculty  at  Yale 
means  that  Madeline,  his  secretary  for  14 
years,  is  now  in  New  Haven. 

Eleanor  (Stewart)  Washburn  received  her 
B.Sc.  from  Simmons  in  June. 

Marion  (Tracey)  Leahy  moved  a  year  ago 
from  Maine  to  738  Hale  St.,  Beverlv  Farms, 
Mass. 

Ruth  (Walcottj  MacKenzie  and  her  hus- 
band spent  the  summer  in  England,  where 
Prof.  MacKenzie  did  history  research  in 
London.  Ruth  is  teaching  in  a  nursery  school 
and  studying  for  an  M.A. 

Eleanor  (Ward)  Cornelius,  besides  being 
president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Junior  League, 
is  a  certified  Culbertson  teacher. 

Carolyn  (Whittemore)  Quarles:  "Had  a 
marvelous  trip  in  Europe  from  Nov.  30  to 
June  28.  Spent  3  weeks  in  Paris;  3  months  in 
Geneva,  attending  all  the  important  League 
meetings  (lived  with  a  French  family  there) ; 
had  2*4  months  traveling  in  Italy,  with 
Easter  mass  at  St.  Peter's,  and  a  long  stay  in 
my  favorite  Italian  city,  Florence." 

Peggy  (Zinsser)  Douglas  and  family  spent 
the  summer  at  their  camp  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Lost. — Marjorie  Lorentz,  Catharine  Saun- 
ders, We  Tsung  Zung  Chiu. 
Ex- 19 19 

Born. — To  Patti  (Smith)  Purviance  a 
daughter,  Grace  Hale,  Sept.  27,  1929;  and  a 
son,  Sanford  Hale,  June  24. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Bartlett  is  con- 
ducting an  experimental  school  for  the  above- 
normal  (mentally)  children,  as  well  as  direct- 
ing children's  parties  and  entertainments. 

Gertrude  (Bassett)  Pulling  is  asst.  to  a 
doctor.  Address,  301  N.  Seventh  St.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Grace  (McCall)  Sessions  Hew  to  California 
and  back  this  summer. 

Reinette  (Saeger)  Aborn:  "I  see  Marian 
(Bayley)  Buchanan  and  her  4  children  each 
summer  in  Beverly.  My  husband  is  Under- 
graduate Employment  Sec.  at  M.  I.  T. " 

Helen  (Stelling)  Schlaepfer  and  family  re- 
turned to  Milwaukee  in  August  after  spending 
7  months  in  Florida,  while  Dr.  Schlaepfer 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Ralph  Clifford,  (Rose 
Carlaw),  North  St.,  Greenwich,  Ct. 
1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  H.  Tapley  (Mabel 
Lyman),  53  Yale  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
. Fund  chairman — Mrs.  T.  W.  Allyn  (Dorothy 
Gates),  Maher,  Colo. 

Horn. — To  Rosalind  (Bement)  Porter  a  2d 
child  and  1st  daughter,  Jane  Rosalind,  May  8, 
1932. 

To  Margaret  (Broad)  Holladay  a  son,  Collis 
Huntington  Jr.,  July  12. 

To  Ruth  (Cushman)  Coy  a  daughter, 
Carolyn  Priscilla,  Sept  6. 
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To  Olive  (Lawrence")  Smith  a  son,  Daniel 
Charles,  Mar.  5. 

To  1  larriet  (Van  Zelm)  \ft  adswoxl  ha  2d  son, 
Roger  Balcom,  Apr.  (>. 

Other  Ni-ws.  Evelyn  (Bridger)  Ransom 
has  been  handling  the  publicity  and  stirring 
up  enthusiasm  for  the  new  Westchester  Smith 
Col.  Club,  organized  last  Spring.  She  has 
also  been  "writing  for  the  N.  V.  Herald  Tri- 
bune in  a  social  way,  cooking,  and  working 
hard  in  the  New  Rochelle  League  for  Service." 
Address.  425  Webster  Aw,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  V. 

Hildegarde  (Driscoll)  Albee  lost  her  father 
suddenly  last  July.  She  is  still  chairman  of 
the  A.  R.  C.  in  Roscoe  (N.  Y.),  also  treas.  of 
the  library,  and  managed  to  win  a  contract 
bridge  tournament  last  winter. 

Helen  (Field)  Morse  left  her  2  youngest  at 
home,  and  with  her  husband  and  2  oldest  boys 
motored  out  to  Denver  in  10  days  from  Woods- 
ville,  N.  H.  They  stopped  at  the  Fair  on  the 
way  home.  She  will  be  in  Woodsville  this 
winter. 

Valeria  Foot  wrote  from  mid-ocean  en 
route  to  Glasgow  with  her  mother  that  she  was 
expecting  to  spend  a  month  each  in  Scotland, 
Wales,  Devon,  and  London,  returning  Sept. 
23.  For  2  winters  she  has  worked  for  Mrs. 
Belmont's  Emergency  Relief  Committee,  is 
also  a  director  for  a  home  for  convalescents, 
and  president  of  her  school  alumnae  assn. 

Estelle  (Gardner)  Wofford  went  to  Alumnae 
Col.  "  It  was  a  huge  success.  Only  four 
1920's  there.     Why  didn't  more  of  you  come? " 

Allena  (Hendry)  Stephens's  husband  is 
auditor  for  the  Wash.  State  Emergency  Relief 
Admin.  They  enjoy  living  in  Olympia;  her 
girls  and  Ruth  (Kirkpatrick)  Evans's  are 
great  friends.     Address,  2405  View  PI. 

Beth  (MacDuffie)  O'Halloran  is  teaching  as 
a  substitute  at  Simmons.  Temp,  address, 
91  Charles  St.,  Boston. 

Judith  Matlack  and  Clarinda  Buck  ('21) 
went  to  the  Fair  and  approved  highly  of  the 
Smith  Booth. 

Frances  (Patten)  Raynor  has  exhibited  a 
tew  times  locally  this  last  year,  mostly  water 
color  still  life. 

Frances  Waterman  writes  of  Alumnae  Col.: 
"  I  got  food  for  thought  for  a  long  time  to  come 
and  as  much  information  as  my  feeble  brain 
could  hold.  Certainly  there  was  plenty  of  it 
in  the  lectures — the  professors  were  fine." 
Ex- 1920 

Hester  Proctor  took  an  11-day  pack  trip  on 
horseback  in  the  High  Sierras — above  timber 
line  some  of  the  time.  Address,  1895  Chest- 
nut St.,  San  Francisco. 

Ruth  Shire  has  been  doing  social  work  with 
the  Family  Soc.  in  Louisville,  Kv.  Address, 
1412  Willow  Av. 

1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  Penney  Jr. 
(Elizabeth  Clapp),  744  W.  Delavan  Av., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  B. 
Hamblett  (Helen  Kittredge),  13  Mt.  Pleasant 
St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Married. — Catharine  Young  to  John  Mor- 


daunt  Masters  of  Sussex,  Eng.,  Dec.  20,  1930. 
Catharine  spent  1929  on  a  small  island  near 
Toulon,  France.  She  has  written  a  biography 
of  Mine.  Roland,  called  "A  Lady  Who  Loved 
Herself"  (Knopf,  1930). 

Born. — To  Edith  (Bayles)  Ricketson  a  3d 
child  and  1st  son,  Oliver  Garrison  III,  Aug.  28. 

To  Eleanor  (Relyea)  Johnston  a  son,  James 
Marion  III,  Aug.  30.  Address,  2230  Califor- 
nia St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  Athalie  (Rowe)  Eckhardt  a  3d  child  and 
1st  son,  Henry  Alvin  Jr.,  July  26.  Address, 
1  Cooper  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

To  Jean  (Spahr)  Sangree  a  3d  child  and  2d 
son,  Milton  Huyett,  Aug.  7. 

To  Katharine  (Walker)  Born  a  2(\  son, 
Dirck  Ten  Broeck,  Apr.  30. 

Other  News. — Helen  Barker  is  a  director 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  and 
chairman  of  its  health  educ.  committee. 

Elise  (Carrier)  Duhrssen  is  taking  courses  at 
Columbia  this  winter.  Address,  320  E.  72d 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Short  went  on  the  Baltic  Sea  cruise 
last  summer. 

Geraldine  (Silver)  Furlow's  and  Priscilla 
(Silver)  Luke's  mother  died  Sept.  21.  Mrs 
Silver,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley,  was  a  leader  in 
Baptist  foreign  missionary  work. 

Barbara  Smith  has  resigned  from  the  1  lamp- 
shire  Co.  Children's  Aid  to  study  for  a  year  at 
the  N.  Y.  School  of  Social  Work. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Robert  L.  Zeddies 
(Erna  Brand i,  45  E.  Cedar  St.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Roger  W.  Bennett  (Margaret  Gold- 
thwait),  St.  Mark's  School,  Southborough, 
Mass. 

F ranees  Holden,  173  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Dorian  (Edith  McEwen),  42 
Delavan  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Pauline     Mead,     Rockefeller    Foundation, 
49  W.  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 1921 

Marian  (Mahin)  Adams  has  2  children, 
Julia  Louise  and  Samuel,  born  Oct.  19,  1923. 
Address,  125  Birch  St.,  Winnetka,  111. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Lee  Van  Leer 
(Myra  Eichberg).  255  W.  98th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  D.  K.  Malcolmson  (Esther  Van 
Doren),  544  Rustic  Rd.,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. 

1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  E.  T.  W"ake- 
man  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridgewood 
Av.,  Hamden,  Ct.;  L-Z,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Foster  Jr. 
I  Marian  Swayze),  128  Holmes  Av.,  Glenbrook, 
Ct.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  E.  B.  Wilford 
'Catherine  Smith),  300  Linden  Lane,  Merion, 
Pa. 

Married.— Isabel  Harper  to  Raymond  F. 
Blount,  June  15,  in  Minneapolis.  Address, 
500  Harvard  St.  S.E.,  Minneapolis. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Fyke)  Montgomery  a  2d 
son,  William  Adam,  May  22.  Address,  1232 
Forest  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

To  Rosanna  (Grout)  Freeman  a  2d  son,  not 
previously  reported,  Richard  Grout,  Nov.  21, 
1931. 

To  Jane  (Harwood)  Ober  a  son,  William 
Harwood,  Feb.  9,  1932. 


Do  not  neglect  the  advertisements.      They  are  worth  your  attention. 
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To  Katharine  (Houghton)  Kelly  a  2d  son, 
Dana  Kimball,  Aug.  23. 

To  Dorothy  (Peirce)  Morrison  a  4th  child 
and  3d  son,  Aug.  18. 

To  Nathalie  (Smith)  Chalfin  a  1st  daughter, 
Nathalie,  July  9.  Nathalie  and  her  husband 
spent  over  a  year  in  the  Orient,  returning  in 
April  1932. 

To  Pearl  (Smith)  Crawford  a  daughter, 
Helen  Abigail,  May  19. 

To  Darthea  (Trickey)  Wells  a  4th  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Darthea  Trickey,  July  16. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  Adams  describes 
her  activities  thus:  "Summer — camp  for  8th 
year;  winter — Burlington,  waiting  for  snow 
and,  incidentally,  teaching  and  loving  it.  In 
between,  an  amusing  and  interesting  journey 
around  the  Gaspe  Peninsula,  using  my  M.A. 
in  French  to  the  fullest  extent." 

Pauline  (Ames)  Plimpton's  husband,  who 
resigned  as  gen.  solicitor  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp.,  has  become  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Debevoise  &  Stevenson  which  will 
continue  the  general  practice  of  law  under  the 
name  of  Debevoise,  Stevenson  &  Plimpton, 

N.  y.  c. 

Harriet  (Bergtold)  Woolfenden  helped  win  a 
mixed  doubles  championship  in  a  local  tennis 
tourney  this  summer.  She  is  still  correspond- 
ent for  the  Detroit  News. 

Constance  (Boyer)  Anderson,  enthusiastic 
over  the  mountain  climbing  she  has  done  in 
New  Hampshire  this  summer,  invites  friends 
to  share  the  thrill.  "October  is  the  prize 
month." 

Frona  (Brooks)  Hughes  is  at  Smith  working 
for  an  M.A.  in  Educ.  Anita  is  in  the  lst-year 
group  at  the  S.  C.  Day  School.  Address,  36 
Bedford  Ter. 

Florence  (Cohen)  Levy  received  her  M.S. 
from  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia,  in  June.  She 
registered  at  the  Smith  Booth  at  the  Fair. 

Jane  (Dinsmore)  Comey  writes,  "Bee 
(Smith)  Fox  spent  3  hours  with  me,  on  a 
motoring  trip  from  Charleston  to  Evanston. 
Margaret  (Humphrey)  Windisch  was  here  for 
luncheon  in  September." 

Hanna  (Gichner)  Bernhardt  is  a  temporary 
widow  while  her  husband  "is  in  Washington 
to  help  settle  the  sugar  mess,  associated  with 
Fred.  C.  Howe  to  represent  the  consuming 
public  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act."  She  took  music  lessons  from  a  pupil  of 
Martha  Russel,  and  is  delighted  that  the 
Westchester  Smith  Club  is  organized. 

Alice  Jenckes  spent  a  fine  summer,  "be- 
ginning with  a  motor  trip  in  England,  fol- 
lowed by  a  visit  to  A  Century  of  Progress, 
and  ending  with  a  week's  cruise  on  a  30-foot 
sloop." 

Margaret  (Jones;  Bontecou  spent  a  profit- 
able summer  with  the  children,  bathing,  fish- 
ing picnicking  in  Nova  Scotia.  Alice  Greene 
'23  visited  in  July. 

Ellen  Lane  spent  3  interesting  weeks  at 
Columbia  Summer  School.  Later  she  visited 
lovely  Juniper  Lodge. 

Mildred  Lovejoy  is  on  the  west  coast  and 
has  seen  many  '22ers,  among  them  Elinor 
fEltinge)  Duff,  Caroline  (Schofield)  Oborne, 


Elizabeth  (Crain)  Smith,  and  Ruth   (Ocker- 
man)  Welsh,  who  are  in  Los  Angeles. 

Eleanor  (Miller)  Webb  and  her  husband 
went  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  this 
summer. 

Eleanor  (Rau)  Leon  visited  the  Fair.  She 
is  still  working  at  the  U.  S.  Plywood  Co. 

Phyllis  (Rice)  Griess  is  moving  to  N.  Y.  C. 
in  October.  Address,  42-22  Ketcham  St., 
Elmhurst,  Long  Island  City. 

Celia  (Silberman)  Sonnenfeld  is  still  doing 
club  work  "in  a  big  way"  in  Albany.  Prof. 
Roy  Welch  is  on  her  list  for  the  coming  season. 

Catherine  (Smith)  Wilford  enjoyed  a  3 
weeks'  motor  trip  in  New  England  this  sum- 
mer. She  also  saw  Marie  (Hutchings)  Par- 
cher  and  her  family  at  Southold,  L.  I.  In 
September  she  and  her  husband  celebrated 
their  "  10th"  with  a  trip  to  Bermuda. 

Elisabeth  Smith  is  with  Filene's  in  Boston 
and  glad  to  be  back  in  New  England  again. 

Helen  (Whitehill)  Scheidenhelm  has  3 
children:  Ralph  (7#),  Gene  (5#),  and  Mary 
Anne  (3).  She  reports  interest  in  the  Smith 
Club,  Woman's  Club  of  Evanston,  P.-T.  A., 
and  a  reading  club. 

New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  Brooke,  146 
W.  82d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  V.  Hale  (Edelweiss  Dyer),  Hotel 
New  Weston,  34  E.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mcintosh  (Beryl  Hobson), 
197  Fairfield  Av.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Olivia  Terrell,  Bradley  Hill,  Hingham, 
Mass. 

Ex- 192  2 

Married. — Edith  (Chaffee)  Morse  to  Nor- 
man Osgood,  July  3,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  She 
lost  her  first  husband  in  a  motor  accident  in 
1928.  Address,  729  S.  St.  Andrews,  Los 
Angeles. 

Rebecca  (Seelye)  Fletcher  to  Alfred  W 
Prouty,  Sept.  28. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Roberts)  Illing- 
worth's  eldest  daughter,  Barbara,  spent  the 
summer  at  Camp  Marbury  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  This  camp  is  run  by  Prof.  Sleeper  and 
his  family. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  J.  R.  Marsh  (Mar- 
garet Mitchell),  4  E.  17th  St.,  Atlanta,  N.  Y. 
1923 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  R.  R.  Stephens  (Isa- 
bel McLaughlin),  53  Reservoir  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Adelaide  Homer,  75 
Church  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Felicia  Tucker  to  Sterling  Baer, 
a  graduate  of  Columbia. 

Married. — Lucy  Hodge  to  Dr.  Carl  H. 
Ernlund,  July  15.  Address,  4  Hawthorn  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Other  News. — Anna  (Blanchet)  Griffin 
has  a  job  selling  books,  incidentally  importing 
foreign  books  for  Columbia. 

Alice  (Blood)  Greig  is  now  living  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  where  her  husband  is  in  the  life 
insurance  business. 

Josephine  Bree  received  a  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Yale  last  June. 

Margaret  Clough  is  in  business  making 
crystallized  orange  candy  which  "looks  like 
roses  and  tastes  like  heaven."     She  reports 
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her   business   unaffected   by   the   depression! 

Dorothea  (Davis)  Frank  has  a  year-old 
daughter,  Barbara,  and  a  son,  Harley  Davis 
(3). 

Amy  Erlandsen  has  just  returned  from  a 
Kungsholm  cruise  which  included  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Russia.  She  has  done  exhibition 
dancing  in  New  York  and  has  taught  dancing 
for  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

Gertrude  (Funke)  Dohrenwend  has  a 
daughter,  Doris  Joan,  born  May  30,  1931. 
She  is  no  longer  working  in  her  husband's  in- 
surance office,  finding  plenty  to  do  looking 
after  her  2  children. 

Elizabeth  (Freeman)  Harvey  and  her  hus- 
band are  living  in  an  old  house  on  Beacon  Hill. 
Address,  4  Sentry  Hill  PI.  Their  daughter 
Deborah  was  born  Apr.  24,  1931. 

Margaret  (Macleay)  Leavitt  writes:  "I  am 
secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  Fife  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  British  Empire,  in  Scarsdale. 
The  chapter  supports  a  home  for  aged  British 
men  and  women  and  does  charity  work  for 
British  people  throughout  the  I 

Margaret  Morton  is  studying  landscape 
architecture,  and  is  very  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Charlotte  (Phillips)  Haslam  has  3  children 
previously  unreported  in  these  columns: 
Charlotte  Ann,  born  Feb.  3,  1927;  Reed  Emer- 
son, Feb.  12,  1920;  Emerson  Francis  [r.. 
May  14,  1931. 

Edla  (Savagei  Denney  is  chairman  of  pub- 
licity for  the  Gardner  I  Mass.)  Woman's  Club. 
She  writes  a  column  of  publicity  a  week.  She 
is  president  of  the  Gardner  Branch  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  \V.  and  of  the  local  College  Club. 

Dorothy  (Strasser)  Beenhouwer  has  moved 
to  Bernard  Zweershade  3,  Amsterdam.  Hol- 
land. She  has  2  sons:  Herbert  (4),  and  Owen, 
born  Mar.  6,  1931. 

1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Ct.  Fund  chairman — Mrs. 
F.  F.  Harrison  (Carlotta  Creevey),  18  Pine 
St.,  Cooperstown,  X.  V. 

Married. — Helen  Hopkins  to  Charles 
Elmer  Gehlke.  Aug.  5.  Address,  13309  S. 
Woodland  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Blomfield)  Haynes  a 
daughter.  Martha  Ann,  June  21. 

To  Mary  (Cullinan)  Cravens  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  James  Rorick  Jr.,  June  12. 

To  Edith  (Steward  Waugh  a  2d  son.  Robert 
Edmund,  June  16. 

To  Hartwell  (Wyse)  Priest  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Marianna  Thayer,  Sept.  18. 

Other  News. — Muriel  (Crosby)  Willet, 
her  husband,  and  4-year-old  son  took  a  6000- 
mile  business  motor  trip  last  winter.  They 
*  installed  windows  in  the  Episcopal  Cathedral 
in  Detroit,  spent  2  weeks  at  the  College  of  the 
Ozarks  in  Arkansas,  helping  to  beautify  the 
new  chapel  with  stained  glass.  We  lived  in 
the  boys'  dormitory,  which  wasn't  a  bit  like 
Northrop  House!  They  thought  nothing  of 
shooting  off  firecrackers  at  all  hours  of  the 
night.  Then  we  completed  a  job  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  finished  by  touring  through  Florida 
and  stopping  in  Charleston  on  the  way  home. 
We  just  missed  seeing  Ruth  Freer  in  Cleve- 


land,  and   talked    to    K.u      Hunt)    Allman's 
mother  in   Massillon 

Helen  [Ferguson)  Russell  reports  a  mosl 
beneficial  5  days  at  the  Alumnae  Col.  in  June. 
1924  had  7  members  there!  (Names  were  in 
Aug.  Quarterly.)  Fergie  made  $14. 35  for  the 
Fund  by  selling  cold  drinks  between  classes. 

Mildred  (Gertzen)  Hunt's  husband  has  been 
made  an  asst.  surgeon  at  the  Monmouth 
Memorial  Hosp.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Katharine  .Griswold)  Crone  and  her  hus 
band  are  leaving  this  fall  for  a  year  in  Amster- 
dam where  Dr.  Crone  will  do  research  in  the 
neurological  clinic,  while  Katharine  hopes  "to 
paint  and  profit  by  all  that  Holland  has  to 
offer  in  the  artistic  line — which  ought  to  be 
plenty!"  Last  winter  she  shared  a  studio  in 
Boston  with  2  other  girls,  working  on  illustra- 
tions for  children's  books. 

Elizabeth  Mackintosh  received  in  August 
an  Ed.M.  from  Boston  Univ.  for  which  she 
studied  last  year  while  taking  a  training  course 
at  the  Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston. 
This  year  she  is  in  charge  of  the  Wellesley  Col. 
Nursery  School,  on  the  campus.  "Shall  be 
living  at  home  and  commuting  if  my  car  holds 
together." 

Esther  (Nast)  Stone  and  Alice  (Roos)  Eh- 
renfeld  have  a  thriving  business  knitting  suits 
to  order,  selling  yarns  and  boucle,  and  teach- 
ing others  to  knit  "everything  from  baby 
sweaters  to  suits  and  coats,  and  to  crochet  old- 
fashioned  bedspreads.  We  have  been  'in 
business'  for  a  year,  and  find  ourselves  verv 
busy." 

Charlotte  ( Nelson )  Murphy  writes:  "This 
year,  as  last,  we  have  escaped  the  worst  of  the 
heat  by  going  to  Mt.  Abn,  a  hill  station  in 
Rajputana.  When  the  monsoon  arrives  and 
we  descend  again,  we  shall  not  be  returning  to 
Palanpur,  but  to  Rajkot,  as  my  husband  has 
recently  been  appointed  Political  Agent  for  the 
Western  Kathiawar  States.  In  the  annual 
tennis  tournament  I  succeeded  in  winning  the 
handicap  and  open  ladies'  singles,  handicap 
mixed  doubles,  and  was  runner-up  in  the  open 
mixed  doubles.  We  were  disappointed  not  to 
get  leave  this  year,  but  I  am  going  to  America 
next  year,  as  Pat  will  have  to  start  school 
then."  Address,  Rajkot,  Kathiawar,  India. 
Emily  Newman  was  busy  last  winter  teach- 
ing a  creative  play  hour  for  25  children  Satur- 
day mornings  at  the  Art  Gallery  (Buffalo), 
arranging  weekly  programs  for  the  alumnae 
assn.  of  her  school,  and  4  art  talks  for  a  wom- 
an's club.  Among  the  speakers  was  Prof. 
Clarence  Kennedy,  who  also  spoke  to  the 
Smith  Club  and  exhibited  his  photographs  at 
the  Art  Gallery.  "In  my  spare  time  I  do  a 
little  modeling  and  painting." 

Janet  (Pagter)  Johl  writes:  "Have  been  do- 
ing some  interesting  work  with  both  the  Scars- 
dale  and  the  Westchester  Leagues  of  WTomen 
Voters,  which  carried  me  back  into  the  old 
newsDaper  field.  A  little  free  lance  writing 
and  2  classes  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  complete  the 
picture.  I  am  looking  forward  to  our  10th — 
if  only  the  measles  won't  break  out  at  a  cru- 
cial moment." 

Harriette  (Pope)  Harris  has  been  helping  to 
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teach  2  of  her  husband's  courses  in  Union 
Theol.  Sem.,  one  in  the  use  of  drama  in  re- 
ligious educ,  the  other  in  play  writing.  She 
has  also  been  doing  work  in  play  production, 
scene  design,  lighting,  etc.,  with  Roy  Mitchell 
in  the  Col.  of  Fine  Arts  of  N.  Y.  U.  The 
Harrises  are  living  in  a  new  building  put  up  by 
the  Seminary  for  its  faculty.  'We  have  a 
lovely  view  up  the  Hudson,  lots  of  sunshine, 
and  more  wind  than  we  can  use!" 

Mary  Remick  has  been  since  Sept.  1931, 
secretary  to  Pres.  J.  Edgar  Park  of  Wheaton. 
"It's  the  most  varied  job  but  exceedingly 
interesting." 

Alice  (Roos)  Ehrenfeld's  husband,  Louis 
Ehrenfeld,  who  is  curator  of  chemistry  at  the 
Museum  of  Science  &  Industry,  Chicago,  is 
the  author  of  a  book  on  popular  chemistry, 
"The  Story  of  Common  Things." 

Dr.  Marian  Ropes  finished  her  interneship 
at  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  in  August  1932,  and 
is  now  asst.  resident  in  medicine  at  Mass.  Gen. 
Hosp. 

Therese  (Rosenstein)  Marks,  after  almost 
9  years,  gave  her  N.  Y.  C.  bookstore,  The 
Literary  Lobby,  a  "sabbatical  holiday"  dur- 
ing the  summer.  She  plans  to  reopen  it  early 
in  the  fall,  selling  books  and  Christmas  cards. 

Blanche  (Silver)  Montgomery's  mother 
died  Sept.  21. 

Janet  Smith  has  been  since  Sept.  1931, 
registrar  at  the  State  Teachers  Col.  in 
Salem,  Mass.  "It's  a  fascinating  job  and 
far  from  monotonous.  Our  official  enroll- 
ment in  1932-33  was  520.  I'm  looking  for- 
ward to  10th  Reunion,  but  am  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  be  among  those  absent,  as  our  own 
graduation  comes  about  June  15.  That, 
preceded  by  final  exams  and  reports,  and 
followed  by  admission  of  students  for  the 
following  year,  makes  a  busy  season." 

Esther  Stocks  spent  last  year  at  the  Mer- 
rill-Palmer School  in  Detroit,  "seeing  nursery 
schools  at  close  range  and  child  development 
in  all  its  practical  aspects!" 

Mabel  (Wilson)  Davenport  and  her  hus- 
band are  living  in  Averill  Park  (N.  Y.),  "a 
growing  community  about  10  miles  from 
Albany,  where  my  husband  is  the  only  doctor 
for  all  the  outlying  district.  Our  rural  life 
consists  of  a  large  garden  and  orchard,  and 
raising  chickens  and  fox  terrier  puppies.  Our 
son  Wilson  (7)  goes  to  a  fine  new  Central 
District  school,  located  in  our  own  town." 
Ex-1924 

Engaged. — Virginia  Hill  to  Todd  Groes- 
beck  Tiebout,  Williams  and  Harvard  Law. 
Mr.  Tiebout  is  asst.  counsel  to  the  Fed.  Re- 
serve Bank  in  N.  Y. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Evans  to  John  Cal- 
houn Baker,  July  29.  Mr.  Baker  is  asst. 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Grad.  Sch.  of  Bus.  Ad- 
min. On  their  return  from  a  wedding  trip  to 
Germany  they  will  live  in  Cambridge. 

Born.— To  Dorothy  (Challis)  Biddle  a  1st 
child,  Richard  Challis,  May  21. 

Other  News. — Virginia  (Carr)  Borland 
wrote  in  July:  "We've  been  living  in  Istanbul 
for  IK  years,  having  left  Egypt  2  years  ago. 
We're  enjoying  it  very  much.     We  are  about 


to  leave  for  a  3  months'  motor  trip  through 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Germany. 
We're  shipping  our  car  to  Brindisi.  We  shall 
go  to  the  music  festivals  in  Austria,  and  hope 
to  meet  friends  in  Vienna.  I  hope  to  get  to 
Hamp  next  June."  Address,  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Borland,  c/o  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.,  Box 
1152,  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

Dorothy  Hammett  is  St.  Lawrence  Co. 
agent  for  dependent  children,  with  office  at 
the  Court  House,  Canton,  N.  Y.  She  assists 
the  Judge  of  the  Children's  Court  and  the 
Co.  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare. 

Barbara  (Lane)  Partridge  and  her  husband 
have  been  helping  to  relieve  unemployment 
in  Hingham  by  doing  over  the  interior  of  their 
house.  "It  has  been  such  fun  selecting  pa- 
pers, hangings,  etc.  We  feel  we  have  moved 
into  a  new  and  fresh  home.  If  anyone  has  a 
few  pennies,  I'd  advise  're-doing.'  It  gives 
one  such  a  renewed  feeling.  Perhaps  then 
every  '24er  would  show  up  for  10th!  See 
you  all  then." 

1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  913  Washington  St.,  Evanston, 
111.  Fund  chairman— "Mrs.  Sherman  Hol- 
comb  (Julia  Himmelsbach),  Fresh  Water 
Cove,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Married. — Leta  Kirk  to  Jack  Wagner 
Hardy,  Aug.  5. 

Born. — To  Doris  (Booth)  White  a  2d  son, 
David  Lee,  June  11. 

To  Elsie  (Butler)  Waller  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  Harold  Everett  Jr.,  Sept.  18.  Address, 
630  Walden  Rd.,  Winnetka,  111. 

To  Helen  (Low)  Eberhardt  a  daughter, 
Xancy  Low,  Aug.  14. 

To  Louise  (McGregor)  Hamilton  a  3d 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Joan,  July  18.  Ad- 
dress, 5  Brunet  Av.,  Pointe  Claire,  Quebec. 

To  Helen  (Moran)  Vytlacil  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Natalie.  Address,  c/o  Naval 
War  Col.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Other  News. — Margaret  Arnstein  has  re- 
signed from  the  Westchester  Co.  Dept.  of 
Health  and  is  going  to  study  at  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. Address,  1009  N.  Broadway,  Balti- 
more. 

Rose  Dyson  is  teaching  French  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Rose  in  Albany.  It  is  her  first 
experience  at  college  French,  and  she  is  en- 
thusiastic about  it. 

Betty  Eulass  writes  that  last  winter  being 
one  of  the  "no-job"  parts  of  her  career,  she 
took  a  Mediterranean  cruise,  then  spent  a 
month  in  Rapallo.  Italy,  at  the  same  hotel  in 
which  "Miss  Williams,"  former  French 
Faculty  was  staying.  She  missed  the  bank 
holiday,  but  thinks  that  Istanbul  was  as  ex- 
citing as  it  was  here,  and  in  Paris  a  10  fr.  meal 
cost  them  40c  when  they  sat  down  to  it  and 
50c  when  they  finished — "a  perfect  lesson  in 
economics,  but  not  pleasant." 

Helen  Hitchcock  is  in  the  art  dept.  at  El- 
mira  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Catharine  Jones  is  sec.  to  Prof.  Friedrich  of 
I larvard. 

Eleanor  Krick  has  been  head  of  the  English 
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dept.  at  Friends  School  in  Washington  for    ; 
years.     She  is  also  teaching  Amer.  history. 

Jessie  (Lloyd)  O'Connor's  husband  has 
completed  his  book,  "Mellon's  Millions" 
(John  Day  Co.).  Alter  the  book  was 
finished,  they  went  abroad  and  spent  cS 
months  in  Russia.  They  are  now  back  doing 
rch  work  on  the  effect  oi  the  V  k.  A  on 
the  steel  industry. 

Mildred  Mekinle\  is  working  with  the 
Family  Soc.  of  Allegheny  Co.  in  Pittsburgh. 

Annette  (Morse)  Shuman's  husband  died 
last  June  in  Southern  Tines  (N.  C),  where 
they  had  gone  for  his  health.  Annette  and 
her  2  children  spent  the  summer  in  New  Eng- 
land and  are  now  in  Washington,  1  I 
living  with  her  sister  Julia  '21.  Address, 
5808  Nevada  Av.  \.  W. 

Virginia  (Robinson/  Baird  has  2  children: 
George  S.  Jr.,  born  in  1929;  and  Joan  Robin- 
son, born  Mar.  26.  Address,  7  Sound  View 
Ter.,  Greenwich.  Ct. 

New  Addresses.  Jane  Ana  wait,  50-11 
Queens  Blvd.,  W'oodside,  N.  V. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Stieber  Jr.  (May  Rommel),  116 
Rockland  Rd.,  Merion,  Pa. 

Lettie  Witherspoon,  166  E.  71st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex-1925 

Born. — To  Bettina  iBlodgettj  Anderson  a 
2d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Bettina,  July  12. 

To  Elizabeth  (Lane  Crosby  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  Franklin  Muzzy  III,  Dec.  1932, 

Other  News.— Helen  Chandler  has  just 
concluded  a  very  strenuous  and  interesting 
summer  directing  the  program  at  the  Boston 
Univ.  Sargent  (School)  (amps  in  Peterboro, 
X.  H.  She  is  now  back  at  Derby  Acad., 
Hingham,  Mass. 

1926 

Class  secretary— Airs.  C.  R.  O'Neill  ( Con- 
stance Mahoneyj,  251  Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  C.  Macomber  (Janet 
Eaton),  108  High  St.,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Lois  Ittner  to  Eldon  Bisbee 
Sullivan  of  X.  V.  C.  and  Corning,  X.  V.  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  D.K.E.,  Vale  '27,  and  Harvard 
Business  School.  He  is  employed  by  the 
Corning  Glass  Works.  Thev  will  be  married 
Oct.  28. 

Dorothy  Xorris  to  George  C.  Hatch  Jr. 
iBrown  Univ.j,  of  Lexington.  They  will  be 
married  next  fall. 

Marion  Windisch  to  Alden  Cody  Bentley  of 
Chicago  and  Xew  York. 

Married. — Dorothy  Carlton  to  Winslow  (". 
Morse,  May  27.  Address,  Peterboro,  X.  H. 
Marion  Christie  to  Gordon  Y.  Hager  of 
Lincoln,  Xebr.,  Sept.  2.  Mr.  Hager  is  Univ. 
of  Xebr.  '29  and  Harvard  Business  School  '31 
and  is  now  with  the  Irving  Trust  Co.  of  X.  Y. 
Address,  333  E.  43d  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Deemer  to  Lawrence  D. 
Willison  Jr.  (Johns  Hopkins  '25)  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  June.  Isabel  (Potts)  Saunders  was 
matron  of  honor.  Address,  6310  Sherwood 
Rd.,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Hensle  to  Werner  G.  Jensh, 
Sept.  25,  1930.  Address,  1326  Riverside  Dr., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Katharine  Hill  to  Reginald  Bragonier  Jr., 
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Sept.  8,  in  V  Y.  G.  They  are  en  route  to 
Canton,  China,  where  Mr.  Bragonier  will  be 
Yice-Consul.  They  will  have  a  6  weeks' 
honeymoon  as  they  are  going  to  his  new  post 
via  a  world  cruise  ship.  Mr.  Bragonier's 
previous  posts  were  Warsaw  and  Berlin. 
Address,  American  Consulate,  Canton. 

Emily  Johnson  to  Dr.  A.  M.  Hall,  June  10, 

1931.  Dr.  Hall  is  practicing  medicine  in 
Jackson,  Miss  \<ldress,  115 '2  X.  Farish 
St.,  Jackson. 

Olga   Leary   to    Harry    R.    Wells,   Jan.    15, 

1932.  Mr.  Wells  is  a  grower  of  snapdragons 
for  the  wholesale  market.  In  August,  Olga 
spent  a  week  on  the  semi-professional  stage  in 
Booth  Tarkington's  play  "Tweedles"  with  the 
College  Players  of  Brunswick,  Me.  The 
players  are  managed  by  Ralph  Childs  and  his 
wife,  Sally  i  McAll)  Childs  ex-'26.  Olga  is 
volunteer  asst.  in  pathology  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pa.  Address,  Fairview  Av.,  Upper  Darbv, 
Pa. 

Constance  Mahoney  to  Charles  R.  O'Neill, 
Oct.  25.  Mr.  O'Neill  attended  Princeton 
and  is  now  with  Castle  &  Overton,  Inc.  of 
V  Y.  C. 

Mary  Perkins  to  Bernard  A.  Cree,  Aug.  15, 
at  Agua  Caliente,  Mex.  Address,  1355 
Granada  Av.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  (Stocking)  Hearding  to  Charles 
M.  Gibson,  June  15,  1952.  Address,  810 
Dorr  Av.,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

BORN.— To  Dorothv  (Albright)  Xewman 
a  son,  Philip  Jr.,  Oct.  23,  1932. 

To  Alice  (.Bailey)  Locke  a  1st  child  and  son, 
Sheridan  Rice,  July  22.  Address,  61  Burr 
St.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

To  Lucy  (Bartlett)  Goddard  a  daughter, 
Georgia  Slater,  June  23. 

To  Janet  (Bethell)  Newlin  a  2d  son,  John 
Bethell,  Apr.  21.  Janet  is  in  the  Brooklyn 
Junior  League. 

To  Mary  (Bohn)  Tyler  2  children  never  re- 
ported: Alice  May,  July  13,  1928,  and  Thomas 
Henry,  July  27,  1929.  Mary  is  dean  of 
women  and  dietitian,  and  her  husband  is 
prof,  of  English  at  King  Col.  Address,  King 
College,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

To  Elizabeth  (Chandler)  Cumming  a  1st 
child  and  son,  Edward  Chandler,  Sept.  8. 

To  Alice  (Curley)  Toole  a  3d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Louise,  July  28. 

To  Lillian  (Davis)  Davis  a  daughter, 
Lucinda  Choate,  Sept.  20. 

To  Anniewall  (Foushee)  Bronson  a  3d 
child,  Lynwood  Foushee,  Sept.  3. 

To  Alice  (Johnson)  Perry  a  son,  David  Jr., 
in  March. 

To  Emily  (Johnson)  Hall  a  daughter,  Anna 
Yictoria,  July  27,  1932. 

To  Mary-Jane  (Judson)  Rice  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Alice  Anne,  July  15.  Address, 
1422  Lincoln  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

To  Katharine  (Littlewood)  Rieger  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  Harry  George  Jr.,  May  20, 
1932. 

To  Alice  (Lufkin)  Gonzales  a  son,  Richard 
Laurence,  Sept.  10.  Address,  98  W.  15th  St., 
Chicago  Heights,  111. 

To  Flora  (Macdonald)  Burger  a  1st  child, 
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Flora  Macdonald,  July  9,  1931.  Address,  702 
Carlton  Av.,  Wheaton,  111. 

To  Florence  (Miron)  Green  a  son,  Jerrold 
A.,  Jan.  23. 

To  Louise  (Ottenheimer)  Lewis  a  son, 
Laurence,  May  30. 

To  Hetty  (Shuman)  Kuhn  a  son,  Charles 
3rd,  May  10. 

To  Elizabeth  (Symons)  Meloney  a  2d 
child  and  2d  son,  Peter,  Apr.  8.  Elizabeth 
writes:  "My  husband  has  acquired  the  vil- 
lage newspaper,  the  Pawling  Chronicle,  and  I 
write  a  page  entitled  "  News  and  Views  of  In- 
terest to  Women."  We  print  some  of  Angelo 
Patri's  articles.  If  any  of  my  friends  have 
pet  recipes  or  verse  they'd  like  to  see  in  print, 
I'd  love  it!" 

To  Mona  (Towson)  Wilson  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  Junius  P.  3rd,  Aug.  25,  1931.  Ad- 
dress, 155  Roxbury  Rd.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Eleanor  (Alcorn)  Bishop  is 
still  teaching  Latin  in  the  New  Haven  high 
school. 

Louie  Alexander  is  doing  landscape  archi- 
tecture. She  is  living  on  a  5000-acre  cotton 
plantation  and  is  responsible  for  100  families — 
which  provides  plenty  of  excitement.  She 
keeps  the  books  and  settles  all  the  accounts. 

Helene  Basquin  is  secretary  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Co. 

Gladys  (Beach)  Veale  teaches  a  Sunday- 
school  class  of  young  business  women  and  is 
president  of  the  young  women's  organization 
in  the  Melrose  Methodist  Church. 

Gertrude  Benedict  is  in  the  statistical  div.  in 
Bullock's  and  likes  it.  She  has  joined  the 
Smallman  Choir  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  one  of  the  outstanding  choral  groups 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Sylvia  (Boyer)  Williams  writes  of  Christine 
Gibbs's  marriage  last  April,  "It  was  the  first 
time  I'd  seen  so  many  of  '26  together  for  a 
long  time."  Address,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Williams, 
4418  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Elizabeth  (Bridges)  French  is  chairman  of 
the  Amer.  home  dept.  of  the  Framingham 
Women's  Club  and  will  serve  for  the  3d  year 
on  the  committee  for  the  Youth  Conf. 

Carolyn  Chapin  worked  on  the  N.  Y.  C. 
Unemployment  Relief  Campaign  last  fall  and 
this  summer  had  a  position  at  the  Chicago 
Fair.     She  is  now  connected  with  Altman's. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Clark  went  to  the  British 
Isles  this  summer  and  visited  London,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  Dublin.  She 
liked  London  the  best.  Address,  1074  Crane 
St.,  Schenectady. 

Janet  (Eaton)  Macomber  is  moving  to  the 
hills  for  a  year  to  see  whether  altitude  will  be 
better  than  sea  level  for  her  6-year-old  son 
George.  Address,  108  High  St.,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

Eleanor  French  has  returned  to  Columbus 
to  begin  her  3d  year  as  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sec.  at 
Ohio  State  Univ.  Address,  356  Western  Av., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Grauer  motored  to  Chicago  this 
summer  where  she  visited  Shorey  Miller  and 
A  Century  of  Progress. 

Mary   Graves   writes,    "Went   to   Oxford, 


Eng.,  for  the  Oxford  Group  Houseparty  in 
July  where  5000  of  us  from  30  or  more  coun- 
tries gathered  to  find  a  more  vital  experience 
of  God  and  deeper  fellowship  with  one  an- 
other."    Address,  175  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  Gutman  will  start  practicing  medi- 
cine in  New  York  this  winter.  Address,  25 
W.  68th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Julia  Holmes  has  been  connected  with 
Borden's  for  the  last  5  years. 

Corinne  (Horman)  Davis  will  be  chairman 
of  the  Smith  group  in  Schenectady  this  winter. 

Mary  Howard  spent  the  summer  camping 
at  Dryad  Woods  (Me.)  and  says  there  were  9 
others  from  Smith  but  all  from  different 
classes. 

Eleanor  Kambour  is  teaching  history  at 
Senior  High  School,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Laura  Kimball's  father  died  in  the  spring. 
Laura's  address  is  Mussel  Point  Rd.,  Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

Harriet  Leach  is  halfway  through  Yale 
Aled.  and  took  Part  I  Nat.  Board  Exams  in 
June.  Address,  Yale  Med.  School,  New 
Haven. 

Jane  Lockwood  has  opened  her  office  for  the 
general  practice  of  medicine  and  reports  that 
things  are  progressing  more  favorably  than 
she  anticipated.  She  also  has  a  number  of 
clinics  in  Greenwich  and  New  York.  Ad- 
dress, 259  E.  Putnam  Av.,  Greenwich,  Ct. 

Dorothy  McKay  writes  that  she  had  a 
private  reunion  this  summer  touring  about 
visiting  old  Smithites,  Alice  (Johnson)  Perry, 
Mary  Wiatt  (Yarborough)  Chace,  Betty 
Parnell,  and  Eloise  (Anderson)  Ray. 

Mildred  Parsons  is  recovering  from  her  3d 
operation  in  2  years. 

Pauline  (Pierce)  Mulholland  spent  the  past 
spring  in  London  and  Paris  with  her  husband 
who  was  feted  by  members  of  The  Magic  Cir- 
cle and  the  Assn.  des  Prestidigitateurs. 

Bella  (Ress)  Rosenzweig  is  in  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Bureau  for  Jewish  children.  Ad- 
dress, 5736  Hobart  St.,  Pittsburgh. 

Helen  (Roper)  Marquis  visited  her  family 
in  Chicago  and  Michigan  and  saw  A  Century 
of  Progress. 

Dorothy  Sloan  since  1927  worked  for 
several  years  at  the  Rockefeller  Inst,  in 
N.  Y.  C.  and  is  now  doing  chemical  research 
in  neuropathology  for  Harvard  Med.  School 
at  the  Boston  City  Hosp. 

Alberta  (Thompson)  Eaton  has  moved  into 
a  new  home  and  reports,  "Tomorrow  we  go  to 
Buffalo  to  try  the  real  estate  business.  If 
anyone  should  want  a  house,  an  office,  or  a 
what-not  in  real  estate,  please  let  us  try  to 
please."  Address,  217  High  Park  Blvd., 
Eggertsville,  N.  Y. 

Isabel  (Urban)  Chase  with  her  husband  and 
son  visited  Mary-Scott  (Ryder)  Mason  re- 
cently. 

Irma  Wegener  writes  that  the  Alumnae  Col 
is  showing  its  influence  because  in  her  library 
in  Madison  the  Smith  "alums"  are  calling  fo 
books  on  the  selected  reading  list. 

Mary  (Yarborough)  Chace  and  her  husban 
are  running  a  small  bookshop  in  Plymouth 
It  is  on  the  site  of  the  1st  prison  and  in  one 
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the  oldest  sections  of  the  town.  Address,  1 
Summer  St.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Myrtle  Young  is  teaching  history  and 
French  at  Lowville  Acad.  Address,  260 
State  St.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

N  i ■  w  Addri  SSI  S.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Linen  (Mary 
Barron),    171    Montrose   Av.,    South   Orange, 

N.J. 

Mrs.  \Y.  C.  McCally  Margaret  Bates), 
2916  Litchfield  Rd.,  Cleveland. 

Cathleen  Hell,  330  E.  56th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Samuel  McMurtrie  |r.  (Mary  Chute), 
14  Sutton  PI.  South,  X.  Y.  C . 

Margaret  E.  Clarkson,  98  Nassau  St., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  K.  D.  Toole  Alice  Curley),  8  Mont- 
rose Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  J.  Leness  (Christine  Gibbs),  215  E. 
73rd  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  James  Mount/  (Margaret  Cloven,  41 
Linnaean  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Helen  Green,  4  Portsmouth  Ter.,  Rochester, 
X.  Y. 

Margaret  P.  Hammond,  2272  Scottwood 
Av.,  Toledo,  O. 

Mrs.  G.  K.  Lake  (Eleanor  Hard),  420  E. 
50th  St..  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Powell  (Martha  Hazen), 
Coraopolis  Heights,  Coraopolis,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  \Y.  Commons  ( Lorraine  Le  Huray), 
Camp  Hill  Rd.,  Pomona,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  M.  K.  Arenberg  (Frances  Mandel- 
baum),  1033  S.  Linden  Av.,  Highland  Park, 
111. 

Mrs.  Norman  McClintock  (Barbara  Rack- 
ett),  305  E.  17th  St.,  Xew  York  City. 

Genevieve  Shepherd,  Lake  Drive  Ct.,  Deal 
Lake  Dr.,  Asbury  Park,  X.  J. 

Mrs.  George  Champion  (Eleanor  Stevens), 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Darien,  Conn. 

Janet  Studholme,  c/o  The  Living  Age,  253 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ex-1926 

Born. — To  Nancy  (Billings)  Keeney  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  Russell  Morton,  Apr.  17, 
1930. 

To  Minna  (Dessez)  Cassard  a  daughter, 
Karen,  Apr.  6,  1929,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil.  Minna's  husband  is  in  charge  of 
training  naval  aviators.  Address,  Naval  Air 
Sta.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

To  Anne  i.Gilbreth)  Barney  2  sons  never  re- 
ported: Frank  Gilbreth,  Nov.  12,  1929;  and 
Peter  Charles,  Nov.  14,  1932.  Address,  3191 
Warrington  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  O. 

Other  News. — Nancy  (Billings)  Keeney 
has  been  president  of  the  Mich.  Birth  Control 
League  since  July  1931.  Address,  1222  Lake 
Dr.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Elizabeth  Cushman  has  continued  her 
coaching  with  Mme.  Caroline  Mihr-Hardy 
along  with  her  concert  work  in  the  winter. 
She  has  gained  recognition  as  soloist  with 
orchestras,  in  concert,  oratorio,  and  church. 
During  the  past  season  Elizabeth  has  ap- 
peared in  programs  at  many  of  the  hotels  in 
the  White  Mts.  as  assisting  artist  with  the 
orchestra.  She  has  just  completed  her  5th 
summer  season  as  soloist  at  the  Durrell  Me- 
morial Church  in  Bethlehem,  N.  H.     Address, 


35  Temple  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  or  c/o 
A.  W.  A.,  353  W.  57th  St.,  NY.  C. 

Isabel  (Foulkrod)  Sherrerd  is  supervising  a 
musical  lecture  course  and  is  secretary  of  a 
D.  A.  R.  Chapter.  Her  older  son  entered  the 
Episcopal  Acad,  at  Overbrook  this  fall. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Litscher  (Elinor 
Angell),  511  Prospect  Av.  S.  E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

1927 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  D.  Krumbhaar 
(Catherine  Cole),  134  Haven  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  K.  Kane  (Amanda 
Bryan  I,  121  E.  78th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

ENGAGED.-  Alice  Williams  to  Roy  Henry 
Smith,  associated  with  the  So.  N.  E.  Tel.  & 
Tel.  Co.  in  Hartford. 

Cecilia  Zimmermann  to  Kenneth  Stevens 
Van  Strum  of  New  York. 

Married. ■ — Clare  Davis  to  Everett  H. 
Parker,  Sept.  6.  Laura  (Graham)  Allen's 
daughter  was  tlower  girl.  Clare  is  one  of  the 
few  women  to  be  admitted  to  the  Colorado 
bar.  She  practiced  in  her  father's  office  until 
her  marriage.  Her  husband,  Dartmouth  and 
Columbia  School  of  Mines,  has  been  in  charge 
of  operations  for  a  mining  company  in  Butte, 
Mont.     Address,  1711  E.  Fifth  Av.,  Denver. 

Allison  Hale  to  Henry  James  Fadeley  2nd  of 
Leesburg  (Va.),  Aug.  15.  They  will  live  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  Hereth  to  Edward  Robert  Mc- 
Kinley,  July  12. 

Mary  Linder  to  Patrick  Tracy  Putnam, 
May  3.  Mr.  Putnam,  Harvard  '25,  was  hon- 
ored at  college  for  his  work  in  anthropology 
and  is  continuing  his  studies  and  collecting 
data  for  scientists  and  museums  at  his  ranch  in 
Ehulu,  Wamba,  Belgian  Congo,  Africa. 

Christine  McKelvy  to  William  D.  Bickel, 
July  5. 

Hilda  PfeifTer  to  \\  illiam  Crowley  Sharman, 
July  15,  in  Livingstone,  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Margaret  Thomas  to  Robert  H.  Guyton. 
Address,  2136  Lincoln  Park  W.,  Chicago,  111. 

Anna  Warren  to  Edmund  William  Bache, 
June  21. 

Born. — To  Mabel  (Brown)  Pollak  a  son, 
James  M.,  Sept.  12,  1932. 

To  Janet  (Dryer)  Page  a  daughter,  Cynthia 
Dryer,  Aug.  2. 

To  Myra  (Halligan)  Evans  a  2d  daughter, 
Myra  Louise,  June  26. 

To  Marion  (Hubbell)  Evans  a  daughter, 
Dorothy  Jean,  June  18.  Address,  Intervale, 
N.  H. 

To  Anne  (Moreland)  Smith  a  daughter, 
Sally  Anne,  Dec.  30,  1932. 

To  Mary  (Pillsbury)  Lord  a  son,  Charles 
Pillsbury,  Sept.  28. 

To  Alice  (Smith)  Nesbitt  a  2d  son.  John 
Hubert,  Dec.  15,  1932.  Alice  writes  that  she 
"flew  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Miami,  and 
back  last  December  when  John  was  7  weeks' 
old,  as  there  is  no  white  M.D.  on  the  island. 
It's  a  great  way  to  travel  with  children,  as  the 
noise  and  slight  motion  make  them  sleepy, 
and  if  they  fuss  no  one  can  hear  them !  There 
are  only  8  white  ladies  in  this  part  of  the  island. 
I  live  in  the  country,  23  miles  from  the  sugar 
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mill,  general  store,  and  offices,  and  haven't 
been  into  'town'  since  I  returned.  My  near- 
est white  neighbor  lives  a  mile  and  a  half 
away." 

Other  News.— After  a  visit  to  Northamp- 
ton, Katharine  (Buchanan)  Manchester  sug- 
gests that  "someone  write  yearly  about  the 
changes  in  the  town  and  in  the  rules  of  conduct 
at  Smith  for  the  benefit  of  the  out-of-daters." 
Address,  Lakewood,  Madison.  Wis. 

Susan  (Buckland)  Milliken's  husband  has  a 
sabbatical  which  is  to  be  spent  in  Bermuda, 
where  he  plans  to  study  for  the  teaching  of 
English. 

Nancy  Crowther  has  a  secretarial  job  in  a 
cotton  broker's  office  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  (Hamburger)  Rigby  has  been  do- 
ing part-time  work  for  Doubleday  Doran  & 

Co- 
Blanche  (Hodges)  Simpson's  husband  died 

in   September.     She   is  housemother  at    150 

Elm  St.,  Northampton. 

Ruth  Sears— see  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Emily  Sutton  is  now  Mrs.  Roger  W.  Shat- 
tuck.  Address,  12  Rosemont  Rd.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Agnes  Wilson  has  been  M.D.  in  charge  of 
a  tuberculosis  sanatorium  at  Santa  Clara 
(N.  Y.),  and  began  her  interneship  at  St. 
Mary's  Hosp.  for  Children  in  October. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  E.  Pollak 
(Mabel  Brown)    115  Reilly  Rd.,  Wyoming,  O. 

Mrs.  R.  Stein  (Ruth  Landauer),  3902  Vaux 
St.,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ex-1927 

Born. — To  Townsend  (Barnard)  Mason  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Aug.  1. 

Other   News. — Eleanor  Marsh  was  mar- 
ried Oct.  28,  1928  to  Herbert  Barrell.     Their 
son  Neil  was  born   Dec.   7,    1929.     Address, 
Pawson  Park,  Branford,  Ct. 
1928 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  Annesley  Cham- 
berlain Jr.  (Katharine  Cochran),  424  W. 
Eighth  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Fund  chairman 
— Mrs.  Geoffrey  May  (Elizabeth  Stoffregen), 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engaged. — Eleanor  Wood  to  John  C.  B. 
Washburn  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  Mr. 
WTashburn  is  in  business  in  Pawtucket.  The 
wedding  will  be  next  spring. 

Married. — Polly  Bullard  to  Arthur  John 
Holden  Jr.,  Aug.  5.  Mr.  Holden  is  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  a  brother  of  Frances  (Holden) 
Lamb  '27.  Address,  Grassy  Ledge,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt. 

Susan  Cabot  to  Dr.  Charles  Folsom  W'al- 
cott,  Harvard  '26,  Harvard  Med.  '31,  Sept.  16. 
He  is  engaged  in  medical  work  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. After  Feb.  15,  they  will  live  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Julia  Caldwell  to  Edgar  Morsman,  May  20. 

Katharine  Cochran  to  Pierce  Annesley 
Chamberlain  Jr.  (Princeton),  Sept.  30.  Ellis 
Brown  '29  was  maid  of  honor.     Note  address. 

Born. — To  Katharine  (Haskell)  Tyler  a  2d 
child  and  1st  daughter,  Suzan,  June  15. 

To  Imogene  (Hyde)  Alexieff  a  son,  Aug.  27. 

To  Esther  (Lovell)  Bell  a  son,  John  Boyle 
Jr.,  Apr.  6. 


To  Marian  (Rogers)  Bowditch  a  son,  James 
Rogers,  Aug.  27.  Marian  writes  that  she  and 
her  husband  are  looking  forward  to  a  winter  in 
Cambridge,  where  they  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment at  21  Longfellow  Rd.  She  says:  "I 
saw  Kay  Cochran,  Margaret  (Brown)  Woods, 
and  Alice  Brown  in  July  when  they  drove  over 
from  Center  Harbor  to  see  me  at  Chocorua. 
I  also  saw  Adeline  Taylor  in  August.  She  has 
a  job  in  Washington  with  the  N.  R.  A.  and 
says  it  is  perfectly  hectic;  she  sometimes  has  to 
work  until  9  or  9:30  P.  M.  Jane  Harding 
dropped  in  on  her  way  from  Maine  to  Chicago, 
where  she  will  return  to  her  library  job." 

Other  News. — See  We  See  by  the  Papers 
for  note  on  Aleta  Freile. 

Helen  Huberth  is  now  appearing  as  Olympe 
in  Jane  Cowl's  production  of  "Camille"  at  the 
Tremont  Theater,  Boston. 

Mary  Mills  will  have  her  name  on  the 
Landscape  Architecture  Soc.  Plaque  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  recognition  of  her 
scholarship  and  excellent  work  on  a  final 
problem. 

Eleanor  (True)  Jordan  has  moved  from 
Boston  to  Ellsworth  (Me.),  where  she  and  her 
husband,  Franklin  E.  Jordan,  have  established 
the  Jordan  Publishing  Co.,  specializing  in  di- 
rect mail  advertising.  Mr.  Jordan  has  re- 
signed as  aviation  editor  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript,  but  with  Eleanor  is  still  editing 
The  New  England  Printer  and  the  George  H. 
Ellis  house  organ,  Contact.  Since  1928 
Eleanor  has  served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Youth's  Companion,  and  McCalVs  Mag. 

Ellenor  Trull,  always  a  faithful  newshound, 
sends  in  the  following:  "Three  1928  children 
were  introduced  to  each  other  over  the  Labor 
Day  week-end  when  Margaret  (Olney)  Larter 
entertained  some  of  her  classmates  at  her 
summer  home  near  Concord,  N.  H.  Anne 
(Rudolph)  Conover,  her  husband,  and  daugh- 
ter Clare:  Ruth  (Thompson)  Lyman,  her  hus- 
band, and  daughter  Polly;  and  Virginia  (Hall) 
Webb  and  her  husband  were  there.  .  .  . 
Kathleen  Whearty  visited  me  after  reunion 
and  we  went  to  Cape  Cod,  visiting  the  artists' 
colony  at  Provincetown. 

"  Recently  on  a  vacation  in  Montreal  I 
spent  a  day  at  the  Recorder's  Court.  In  my 
enthusiasm  for  courts  and  the  way  they  are 
conducted,  I'm  like  a  fireman  on  a  day  off  at- 
tending a  fire.  Almena  Gray  and  her  mother 
have  been  spending  6  weeks  at  the  charming 
17th  century  Hathaway  House  connected 
with  the  House  of  Seven  Gables  in  Salem. 
They  are  now  with  Almena's  older  sister, 
Evelyn  '22,  in  Concord,  Mass." 

Helen  (White)  Tennant  and  her  husband 
spent  part  of  their  vacation  climbing  in  the 
Adirondacks,  struggling  to  build  a  fire  of  wet 
wood  in  a  shelter  near  Mt.  Marcy,  and  becom- 
ing gloriously  stiff  and  sore  from  the  steep,  wet 
trails.  They  saw  Polly  Bullard  and  her  hus- 
band at  their  new  home  outside  Montpelier, 
and  played  a  distinctly  losing  game  of  bridge 
against  Charlotte  Sykes  and  her  sister  Marion 
in  Dorset.  Helen  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Dr.  Yi-fang  Wu,  president  of  Ginling,  Nan- 
king, China,  at  a  September  meeting  in  Engle- 
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PLANNING 


XMAS 


RAIDS 


HOTEL 


on  the   smart  shops? 

Stop  over  at  the  New  Weston.  You'll  be 
among  friends  and  in  the  center  of  things. 
Conservatively  luxurious  appointments  .  .  . 
excellent  cuisine. 


New  W. 


ESTON 


50th  ST.  AT  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


HOME  OF  THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  CLUB 
OF  NEW  YORK 


1/  You  Have                YOU  MAY  WISH  TO  HAVE 

Co-operative  Bank  Shares                   $25.00 
or  Building  and  Loan  Shares                        * 
or  a  Life  Insurance  Endowment                               *79.Uv 

$100.00 

MATURING  OR                              K.     ...    ,               ,v 

a  nr\i  it    t^\    k  a  a  ti  inr             Monthly  Income  either  at  once 
ABOUT    TO    MATURE                      or  in  six,  eight  or  ten  years 

AT  ANY  RATE 

(even  in  absence  of  such  maturing  plans) 
we  can  be  of  Particular  Service  to  you 

THE  WOMAN'S  BUREAU  Na- 

INCOME   TO    BEGIN    AT   AGE 

45     D              50    D              55     D 

61     D              65    D              67     D 

or  at  other  ages 

DESIRED  INCOME 

$25  □     $50  □     $75  □     $100  D 

Please  Mark  Preferences 

12  East  41st  Street              Address 

LI               \/        |                                                

New  York 

Birth  Date 

An   Agency   for   ALL   Kinds  of  in- 

surance   in    ANY    of    the    Leading    Telephone 
Companies. 
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wood.  Dr.  Wu  spoke  on  the  changing  stand- 
ards and  conventions  for  women  in  the  China 
of  today.  She  spoke  feelingly  of  the  help 
Smith  had  been  to  her  sister  college  in  the 
Far  East.  The  Class  Notes  this  time  have 
been  written  by  Helen,  owing  to  the  marriage 
of  the  secretary  in  September. 

Will  the  person  who  contributed  a  snap- 
shot of  Caroline  (Foss)  Dawes  and  her  hus- 
band for  headquarters  at  Reunion,  please 
notify  Mrs.  George  G.  Tennant- Jr.,  49  Forest 
Rd.,  Tenafly,  X.  J.,  so  that  it  may  be  returned. 
Ex- 1928 

Married. — Harriet  Merrell  to  T.  Carlton 
Ervin,  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Oct.  14.  Mr. 
Ervin  is  district  manager  of  the  Fla.  Power 
Corp.,  and  served  overseas  in  the  World  War. 
Harriet  writes:  "I'm  still  saving  my  pennies 
for  the  Smith  Fund  along  with  other  things, 
and  prize  a  wedding  present  (already  here)  of 
Wedgwood  service  plates  with  scenes  of  the 
campus."  Address,  1510  Lakeview  Av.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Born.— To  Laura  (Larry)  Rector  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Joan,  Mar.  11. 
1929 

Class  secretary—  Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  157  N. 
Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Fund  chair- 
man— Mrs.  R.  P.  Johnson  (Alice  Eaton),  522 
Arbor  St.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 

Engaged. — Polla  Watkins  to  William  F. 
Spaulding,  Princeton  '23.  Mr.  Spaulding  is 
with  the  Colo.  Nat.  Bank  and  lives  in  Denver. 
He  is  a  talented  musician  and  has  studied 
abroad  with  Marcel  Dupre.  For  several 
years  Polla  has  been  doing  Junior  League 
work  and  taking  an  active  part  in  clubs  in 
Denver.  Last  winter  she  was  in  Cambridge 
working  for  an  M.A.  in  history.  The  wedding 
will  probably  be  this  winter,  according  to 
Polly,  "as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  house  small 
enough  to  fit  our  budget  and  large  enough  to 
hold  an  organ  and  a  grand  piano." 

Married. — Ruth  Culp  to  John  M.  Stal- 
naker,  July  29,  in  Oak  Park,  111. 

Arnold  Dana  to  E.  Avery  McCarthy  Jr., 
July  1,  in  Lewisburg,  W.  \*a.  Address,  457 
S.  Norton  Av.,  Los  Angeles. 

Marian  Giles  to  Edward  Kendall  Gleason, 
Aug.  19,  in  Northampton.  They  will  live  in 
Amherst,  where  Mr.  Gleason  teaches  mathe- 
matics in  the  high  school.  Address,  16  N. 
Prospect  St. 

Erne  Manson  to  Donald  Howorth  Butler, 
June  24,  in  Brookline.  Alice  (Eaton)  John- 
son, Louise  Seaman,  and  Charlotte  Cushman 
were  present.  The  wedding  trip  was  to  the 
Lake  of  Bays  (Ont.)  and  they  are  living  in 
Pittsburgh  at  4403  Center  Av. 

Helen  Mullen  to  Thomas  Alfred  Sughrue, 
Northeastern  Univ.  '23,  Sept.  27.  Mr. 
Sughrue  is  resident  civil  engineer  for  the  B.  & 
M.  Railroad  at  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  Selman  to  Dr.  Howard  M.  Gans, 
Nov.  22,  1932,  in  Cleveland.  Address,  2685 
Euclid  Blvd.,  Cleveland. 

Elizabeth  Sherman  to  George  B.  Engel- 
hardt,  Sept.  2,  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Ann  South  worth  to  Howard 
Corning  Jr.,  June  28,   in  Springfield,   Mass. 


Margaret  Smith  was  the  only  attendant. 
Betty  and  her  husband  spent  the  summer  at 
Deer  Isle  (Me.)  and  are  now  back  at  the  Berk- 
shire School  at  Sheffield  (Mass.),  where  Mr. 
Corning  teaches. 

Helen  Spurrier  to  Dr.  Edgerton  McClellan 
Howard,  Sept.  2,  in  Newton,  Mass.  Dr. 
Howard,  Williams,  and  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hosp.  Address, 
199  Audubon  Rd.,  Boston. 

Brenda  Tweed  to  Geoffrey  Parsons  Jr., 
Harvard  '30,  Sept.  16.  Mr.  Parsons  is  a  re- 
porter on  the  Boston  Globe. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Batchelor)  Kober  a 
daughter,  Suzanne  Batchelor,  Aug.  3.  Ad- 
dress, 18  E.  Garfield  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

To  Mary  (Kroehle)  Dabney  a  2d  son,  Wil- 
liam Kroehle,  June  22.  She  and  her  husband 
came  east  in  September  to  "take  a  vacation 
from  domesticity." 

Other  News. — Eleanor  Anne  Barrett  is 
taking  a  course  at  the  N.  Y.  School  of  Social 
Work  this  winter.  She  spent  the  summer  at 
Burt  Lake  (Mich.)  with  her  family,  "most  of 
the  time  in  our  new  (to  us)  speedboat."  She 
visited  the  World's  Fair  in  August. 

Margaret  (Cross)  Lippard  is  secretary  to 
Mrs.  Leopold  Stokowski,  in  N.  Y.  C.  Her 
husband  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Medical  Center. 

Alice  (Eaton)  Johnson  represented  the  class 
at  various  alumnae  meetings  in  June. 

Barbara  (Freeman)  Sawyer  and  her  hus- 
band have  gone  in  for  farming  on  a  large  scale. 
They  now  have  cows,  chickens,  "lesser" 
animals,  and  are  running  the  farm  with  the 
latest  and  most  approved  scientific  methods. 

Gale  Guthrie  has  been  in  Paris  since  the 
fall  of  1932,  studying  art.  Last  summer  she 
took  a  trip  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Canary 
Islands. 

Catharine  Kerlin  went  to  Geneva  last  sum- 
mer. 

Marjorie  Pitts  is  still  in  Wilkes-Barre,  doing 
child-placing  for  a  private  agency.  She 
spends  her  spare  time  "holding  the  book"  for 
Little  Theatre  productions,  riding  horseback, 
and  entertaining  in  her  new  apartment. 

Ruth  Puffer  has  a  position  as  statistician 
for  the  Tenn.  State  Dept.  of  Public  Health. 
She  has  been  studying  for  the  past  few  years 
under  Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson  of  Harvard,  in 
preparation  for  this  position.  Address,  State 
Dept.  of  Health,  War  Memorial  Bldg.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Ida  Raisbeck's  father  died  in  July,  following 
an  operation. 

Electa  (Search)  Johnson  and  her  husband, 
Capt.  Irving  Johnson,  spent  the  spring  and 
early  summer  in  Hamburg,  Germany.  They 
then  sailed  back  to  Gloucester  (Mass.)  on 
their  yacht,  the  Yankee,  with  14  guests, 
stopping  at  Cowes,  Eng.,  for  the  Royal  Yacht 
Races.  They  started  early  in  October  for  a 
cruise  around  the  world  and  expect  to  be  back 
in  the  spring  of  1935. 

Sarah  Shurcliff  spent  the  summer  at  Ipswich 
(Mass.)  "amidst  grass  and  marsh  instead  of 
elevated  trains  and  concrete."  She  had  a 
summer  job,  interior  decorating  for  a  friend. 
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THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,    CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE    PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,  BrjnMawi 


ABBOT 


V    ACJ3U1    • 

ACADEMY       FOR       GIRLS 


105TB  ykak.  Moilern  in  equipment 
and  methods;  strong  faculty:  <le- 
llghtfully  located.  General  and  pre- 
paratory courseB  prepare  for  respon- 
sibility and  leadership.  In  i>a-i  the 
yean  9T9i  of  Btudents  takln 
examinations  were  successful.  Writes 
president  of  Bryn  Mam:  "Every  col- 
lege would  like  more  students  of  the 
kind  Abbot  Academy  has  sent  us." 
Art.  music,  dramatics,  household  sci- 
ence. Art  gallery.  Observatory.  All 
sports — katlng,  siding,  riding'.  23 
miles  from  Boston.  Write  for  cntnloa. 
BERTHA  BAILEY.  Principal,  Box  L, 
Andover,  Massachusetts. 


GRAY   COURT 

On  the  Sound 

Upper  and  Lower  School  for  Girls.  Primary, 
Intermediate,  College  Preparatory,  and 
General  Course  with  Music,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  or  Secretarial  Training.  Ideal  shore- 
front  location,  suburban  to  New  York. 
Riding  and  other  sports. 

Jessie  Callam  Gray,  Principal 

Box  S,  Southfield  Point  Stamford,  Conn. 


Famous  New  England  School  for  Girls.  131st  Year.  4500 
Alumnae.  Near  Boston.  Endowed.  Reduced  Rate.  Modern 
Courses  and  Equipment.  Superior  Faculty.  40  Acres.  All 
Sports  including  Swimming,  Riding,  Golf. 

BRADFORD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two- Year  College.  Accredited  to  Universities.  Specialization 
in  Music,  Art,  Speech,  Homemaking. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Separate  Three-Year  Preparatory  School.  Thorough  Prep- 
aration for  Principal  Women's  Colleges.  General  Course. 
One-Year  Course.  Music,  Art,  Homemaking. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70,  Bradford  Junior  College,  Bradford,  Mass. 


fOW-HEYWOOn 

I  y  On  theSound^AtShippdn  Point  \  J 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


^  MaryABur  nham 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One   Year   Intensive   College   Preparatory   Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Lucy  Buckner  Wells,  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


£>l  iHargaret'sf 

A  New  England  School  for  girls  emphasizing 
preparation  for  the  leading  colleges.  Excellent 
general  course  with  music,  dramatics,  art,  sec- 
retarial work  and  home  making  courses. 
Hockey,  riding,  tennis.  Country  estate,  mod- 
ern building.  58th  year. 

Alberta  C.  Edell,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 

Fanny  E.  Davies,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 
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Shirley  (White)  Zucker's  husband  was  the 
leader  of  the  N.  J.  delegation  of  Scouts  to  the 
Jamboree  in  Budapest  in  July.  Shirley  went 
also  and  reports  a  great  demonstration  of  in- 
ternational friendliness  everywhere.  She  trav- 
eled alone  to  Italy,  explored  Vesuvius  and  the 
Colosseum, and  crossed  Jugoslaviato  Budapest. 
1930 

Class  secretary — Emeline  Shaffer,  20  Edge- 
hill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Fund  chairman — 
Frances  True,  1361  E.  56th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Engaged. — Eloise  Cheney  to  James  Moser 
Fetherolf ,  Pa.  State  Col.  '30.  They  plan  to  be 
married  this  fall. 

Clarissa  Fisk  to  John  Frederick  Folley  Jr., 
Hamilton  Col.,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Folley  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of  Buffalo 
Dental  School. 

Elizabeth  Hamlin  to  Desmond  Holdridge 
of  Baltimore,  asst.  curator  of  ethnology  at  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  and  author  of  "  Pindo- 
rama,"  published  Oct.  6. 

Leanor  Lipsher  to  Isador  Wexler,  Arnold 
Col.,  and  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia.  Mr. 
Wexler  is  asst.  supervisor  of  athletics  in  the 
New  Haven  public  schools.  They  plan  to  be 
married  in  December. 

Rebecca  Martin  to  Benjamin  G.  Jenkins  of 
Danvers,  Mass. 

Frances  True  to  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Virgin  Jr., 
Washington  and  Lee  Univ.,  Northwestern 
Univ.  and  Med.  School.  Dr.  Virgin  is  resi- 
dent in  the  Methodist  Hosp.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Married. — Mary  Alexander  to  Chapin 
Riley,  Yale  '30  and  Harvard  Engineering 
School,  Oct.  21.  Sally  Prescott  and  Katha- 
rine Riley  were  bridesmaids.  Address,  53 
Elm  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Helen  Baldwin  to  Francis  L.  Dabney,  Sept. 
9,  at  Framingham  Center.  Alice  (Fryberger) 
Millholland  was  matron  of  honor;  and  Paula 
(Patch)  Newell,  Ruth  (Rich)  Hutchins,  and 
Dorothy  (Welles)  Stilson  were  bridesmaids. 
Address,  84  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge. 

Ruth  Belden  to  William  R.  Dougan,  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  of  Univ.  of  Pa.,  July  17, 
in  Northampton.  Address,  84  Howe  St., 
New  Haven. 

Myrtle  Brady  to  John  Musser  Pearce, 
Sept.  14,  1932.  Mr.  Pearce  is  a  medical  stu- 
dent.    Address,  9l/4  Pinckney  St.,  Boston. 

Amelia  Canning  to  Dudley  E.  Skinner,  Wil- 
liams '30,  May  25. 

Eleanor  Clark  to  Julian  Caverly  Gonzalez, 
Yale  '26,  Oct.  7. 

Eleanor  Dodge  to  Dr.  George  Millholland 
Wheatley,  in  Beverly  (Mass.),  June  29. 
Eleanor  received  a  B.S.  at  Simmons  in  '31  and 
has  been  teaching  at  the  Salisbury  High 
School  in  Lakeville,  Ct.  Dr.  Wheatley  is 
Catholic  Univ.  of  America  (Washington,  D. 
C.)  '29  and  Harvard  Med.  School  '33.  They 
sailed  on  the  5.  S.  Britannic  for  a  month  in 
England  and  Scotland  before  going  to  Frei- 
burg, Germany,  where  Dr.  Wheatley  will  con- 
tinue his  studies.  In  January  he  will  begin 
his  interneship  at  the  Hartford  City  Hosp. 

Ruth  Ferris  to  Franklin  George  McArthur 
of  Toronto,  Sept.  1.  Address,  744  Watchung 
Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Margaret  Green  to  William  C.  Ackerman, 
Princeton  '31,  June  3. 

Jane  Heap  to  William  E.  Barbour,  M.  I.  T., 
June  5,  in  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  Address,  41 
Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Koblitz  to  Robert  S.  Garson, 
Harvard  '28  and  Harvard  Law  '31,  May  3. 
Address,  2635  Euclid  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Esther  Leavitt  to  Harold  Singer,  July  11. 

Mary  Mason  to  Charles  Allen  Foehl  Jr., 
Dec.  27,  1932.  Mr.  Foehl  is  studying  at 
Harvard  Law.  Address,  5  Craigie  Circle, 
Cambridge. 

Dorothy  Morton  to  Raymond  J.  Healy, 
Dec.  30,  1932.  Address,  Park  Lane  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Helen  Norton  to  Lester  Schaefer,  June  24. 
Address,  130  Main  St.,  Winsted,  Ct. 

Esther  Ogden  to  John  Henneman,  Sept.  16, 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Rosalie  Hammond,  Vir- 
ginia Harrison,  Sally  Prescott,  and  Lucie 
(Bedford)  Cunningham  were  bridesmaids. 

Paula  Patch  to  Henry  Hall  Newell,  Sept.  23. 
Helen  (Baldwin)  Dabney,  Ruth  (Rich) 
Hutchins,  and  Betty  Whittemore  were 
bridesmaids.  Address,  216  Commonwealth 
Av.,  Boston. 

Helen  Sanderson  to  George  Walker  Haney, 
Sept.  2,  in  Chicago.  Address,  127  High  St., 
Saint  Clairsville,  O. 

Helen  Teagle  to  Robert  M.  Clements, 
Princeton  '28,  Oct.  12,  in  Cleveland.  Mar- 
garet (Barclay)  Howe  and  Sally  Prescott 
were  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Clements  is  with  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Address,  2572  Kemper 
Rd.,  Cleveland. 

Sylvia  Tilney  to  H.  Harland  Skerrett  of 
Hartford,  Sept.  30,  in  Weatogue,  Ct.  Sarah 
Harrison  was  her  only  attendant. 

Lilias  WTard-Smith  to  Orville  Wilbur  Pres- 
cott (Williams),  Nov.  1,  in  Garden  City,  L.  I. 
Sally  Prescott  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Elizabeth  Wright  to  Karl  Otto  Lange  of 
WTiesbaden,  Germany,  Sept.  2.  Dr.  Lange  is 
professor  of  meteorology  at  M.  I.  T.  Ad- 
dress, 18  Southgate  Park,  West  Newton. 

Olivia  Wrightson  to  Richard  Ewell  Brown, 
May  28.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  actor.  Address, 
28  E.  63d  St.,  N.  Y  C. 

Born. — To  Barbara  (Briggs)  Averill  a 
daughter,  Ann,  May  17. 

To  Ruth  (Burford)  Blandford  a  daughter, 
Isabel.  June  22.  Ruth  is  now  living  in  Den- 
ver.    Address,  1834  Colorado  Blvd. 

To  Eunice  (Campbell)  Goodale  a  son, 
James  Campbell,  July  26. 

To  Mary  (Clough)  Russell  a  daughter, 
Constance  Anne,  Dec.  11,  1932. 

To  Margaret  (Farrington)  Rice  a  daughter, 
Janet,  Sept.  22,  1932. 

To  Arlene  (Genthner)  Reed  a  son,  Allen 
Eugene  Jr.,  in  August. 

To  Elizabeth  (Grim)  Lisle  a  daughter, 
Suzanne.  July  28. 

To  Helen  (Hebbard)  Pope  a  son,  John 
Alexander  Jr.,  in  September. 

To  Lois  (Hoover)  Fulmer  a  son,  David. 

To  Elise  (Hoster)  Morrison  a  daughter, 
Martha  Patricia,  June  22. 

To  Helen  (MacKenzie)  Barnes  a  daughter, 
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A  forty-year-old  college  preparatory  boarding 
school  for  girls  in  a  delightful  New  England  setting. 
General  academic  and  junior  college  courses. 
Secretarial  training,  liberal  arts,  music.  Sports, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 

For  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  :irite 

Mrs.  Katharine  Whirten  McGay 
Box  S,  Lowell,  Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON 

ll        SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS        IX 

Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent   record   preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course. 
Write  for  booklet,  The  Problems  of 

College  Preparation  for  Girls 

Nine-acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 

DOROTHY    M.    BEMENT.    SARAH     B.    WHITAKER 

Address    Secretary,    Northampton    School    for    Girls, 

Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


THE  DANA  HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Head 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Associate  Head 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School 
Pupils  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

Mrs.  Helen  Stockton  Wells)  .  „.     .     . 

Miss  Annie  Edith  Lees  )  Associate Pnnctpals 

DANA  HALL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Principal 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

offering  three  courses: 

ACADEMIC  MUSIC 

HOME-MAKING 

Instruction  in  Art  and  Dramatic  Expression 

Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Potter,  President 


Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 

Established  as  Prospect  Hill  1869 

An  educational  plan  limited  to  forty  girls  because 
of  the  gift  of  an  estate  of  150  acres  and  a  new, 
specially  designed  and  fireproof  building.  Prepares 
for  leading  colleges  or  pursues  a  broad  curriculum, 
with  advanced  courses,  including  Music,  Art,  Drama 
and  Mensendieck  Physical  Education. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires. 

Every  desirable  outdoor  sport.  Private  stable. 


Principals: 

Isabel  Cressler,  Caroline  Sumner,  Smith    90 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts 


DW1GHT  f&Hggfe 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Excellent  post-graduate  courses 

Superior  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith 


Principals 
Englewood,  New  Jersey 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

College  preparatory  and  general 

courses 

50  acres  for  sports 

Modern  Equipment 

17  miles  from  Boston 

Principal  : 
HESTER  R.  DAVIES,  A.M. 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  Endowed  School  Forty-First  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Beautiful  New  Dormitory,  Fire-Proof 
Construction 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,  Head  of  the  School 
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Ruth  MacKenzie,  Aug.  19.  Helen  and  her 
husband  have  moved  to  Barnes  Rd.,  Walling- 
ford  (Ct.)  and  are  living  in  a  200-year-old 
colonial  house  which  they  have  remodeled. 
Mr.  Barnes  is  a  landscape  architect  for  Mil- 
lane  Nurseries  &  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Cromwell, 
Ct. 

To  Gretchen  (Kaffen  burgh)  Aronowitz  a 
son,  Milton  Jr.,  May  24. 

To  Jane  (Lowes)  Houk  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  John  Talbott  Jr.,  June  28. 

To  Janet  (Mahony)  Wilson  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Breckenridge,  July  20. 

To  Mary  (Minns)  Joplin  a  son,  Robert 
Jefferson  Jr.,  Nov.  23,  1932. 

To  Sylvea  (Shapleigh)  Smith  a  daughter, 
Patricia  Bull,  Sept.  12. 

To  Mary  Elizabeth  (Young)  Allyn  a 
daughter,  Mary  Ann,  Mar.  8. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Atkins  is  working 
4  days  a  week  as  an  office  asst.  in  a  hardware 
store  in  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Isabel  Blandford  is  working  for  a  law  firm  in 
Boston. 

Fanny  Curtis  is  studying  at  Columbia. 

Alice  Davis  is  teaching  at  the  Spence 
School  in  N.  Y.  C.  She  and  Adelaide  Hayes 
are  living  at  Allerton  House,  130  E.  57th  St. 

Constance  Davison  and  Betty  W.  Olmsted 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Internat.  Geo- 
logical Congress  in  Washington  this  summer. 
After  the  meetings  they  went  through  the 
extreme  Southwest  to  California  and  back  via 
Salt  Lake  on  a  field  trip  with  56  geologists  from 
14  countries.  There  were  only  five  other 
women.  About  11,000  miles  were  covered 
and  localities  of  stratigraphic,  paleontological, 
structural,  and  mining  interest  in  10  or  12 
states  were  visited. 

Martha  Denny  is  an  apprentice  teacher  in 
science  at  the  Lee  School,  Boston. 

Frances  (Dowie)  Ellinwood  and  her  hus- 
band are  assistants  to  Thomas  Dreier,  chair- 
man of  the  N.  H.  State  Development  Com- 
mission and  editor  of  the  Thomas  Dreier 
Editorial  Service.  Address,  c/o  Thomas 
Dreier,  Center  Harbor,  N.  H. 

Caroline  (Dunbar)  Cameron  and  Elizabeth 
(Hall)  Woodward  '24  ran  a  nursery  school  for 
the  masters'  children  of  the  South  Kent  School 
last  year  and  expect  to  continue  it  this  winter. 

Alma  Dunning  is  librarian  in  a  private 
school  for  girls  in  Syracuse. 

Mary  Eaton  had  an  apartment  with  Katha- 
rine Sanders  and  Katharine  Riley  in  Boston 
last  winter  while  she  was  working  in  a  book- 
shop. She  spent  the  summer  in  Brittany  and 
Normandy. 

Cecile  (Freiberg)  Simon  writes  that  she  is 
working  in  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  on  a 
very  full  and  interesting  educational  program, 
teaching  practical  art  and  giving  lectures  and 
story  hours. 

Barbara  (Hall)  Goodwin  is  working  in 
McCreery's  store  in  the  Hostess  Pantry  of  the 
Fifth  Av.  Arcade. 

Selma  Jones  is  studying  at  Radcliffe. 

Alleen  Kelly  and  Betty  Klinefelter  spent  a 
month  driving  in  France  last  summer. 

Elizabeth    Kingsbury    is   an    instructor    in 


ornithology  and  entomology  at  Rollins.  She 
received  her  Ph.D.  in  ornithology  at  Cornell 
in  September  and  it  is  said  that  she  is  the  1st 
woman  ever  to  receive  a  doctorate  of  this 
kind. 

Norma  Leas  is  doing  secretarial  work  in  the 
Northampton  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mary  Libby  received  her  M.A.  at  Radcliffe 
in  June.  She  is  teaching  at  the  Howard  Sem., 
West  Bridgewater. 

Agnes  Lyall  spent  the  summer  painting  in 
Majorca  and  is  still  abroad  traveling. 

Mary  McLean  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Amer.  Bankers  Assn.  in  N.  Y.  C.  She 
is  living  at  the  Christodora  House,  147  Av.  B. 

Ann  Marsh  has  resigned  her  position  at  the 
State  Indust.  Home  and  has  entered  the  ap- 
prentice class  of  the  Newark  Museum. 

Rachel  Neely  is  working  in  Rich's  Dept. 
Store  getting  experience  in  the  work  of  all  the 
departments. 

Elizabeth  Olney  received  an  M.A.  in 
nursery  school  educ.  at  the  Univ.  of  Rochester 
in  1932.  She  is  teaching  in  the  Lake  View 
Nursery  School,  a  demonstration  school  under 
the  Spelman  Fund  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. 

Marjorie  (Owens)  King  and  her  husband 
have  moved  to  West  Hurley  (N.  Y.)  where 
Mr.  King  has  started  a  small  landscape  nur- 
sery of  his  own. 

Paintings  by  Nancy  Parker  were  exhibited 
in  the  Grace  Home  Galleries  in  Boston,  in 
May. 

Elena  Sbrega  left  Oct.  14  for  a  year  at  the 
Univ.  of  Florence,  Italy.  She  has  one  of  the 
9  fellowships  awarded  by  the  Inst,  of  Internat. 
Educ.  to  American  students  for  study  in 
Italy.  She  expects  to  live  in  a  private  house 
in  Florence.  Last  year  she  studied  Italian  at 
Smith  and  assisted  in  that  department. 

Marjorie  Selig  has  been  transferred  from  a 
private  case-work  agency  to  the  Hamilton  Co. 
Welfare  Dept.,  which  handles  unemployment 
under  federal  supervision. 

Gladys  Sperrle  graduated  from  the  Pace 
Inst,  of  secretarial  practice  in  June  and  is 
working  with  De  Coppet  &  Doremus,  stock 
brokers. 

Betsey  Tilden  has  left  Stern  Bros,  and  is 
now  at  Macy's. 

Eugenia  Wade  is  teaching  French  and 
Latin  at  St.  Christina's  School,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Wheeler  has  been  studying  for  an 
M.S.  at  the  Simmons  School  of  Soc.  Work. 
She  expects  to  finish  this  fall  and  to  look  for  a 
hospital  job. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Carlos  E.  Allen 
Jr.  (Katharine  Avery),  Eton  Lodge,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Best,  Buck  Inn  Apts.,  Haverford, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Giffin  (Helen  Brown),  10229 
Parnell  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Wolf  (Elisabeth  Bull),  River 
Edge  Dr.,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

Marian  Cassler,  90  Myrtle  St.,  Boston. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Graves  (Cordelia  Dumaine), 
Farmers'  Row,  Groton,  Mass. 
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Miss  Beard's 
SCHOOL 

Prepares  girls  for  College  Board 
examinations.  General  courses  in- 
clude Household,  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Arts,  and  Music.  Trained 
teachers,  small  classes.  Ample 
grounds  near  Orange  Mountain. 
Excellent  health  record;  varied 
sports  program.  Established  1894. 
Write  for  booklet. 

LUCIE  C.  BEARD 

Headmistress 

Berkeley  Avenue 

Orange  New  Jersey 


The 
HARTRIDGE   SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  LH.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


WILLI  STON 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

A  JJ[odQrn  School  on  an  Old  Foundation 

Slurqu    New  England  Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  School 

%aies   from    $700.    to  $1050.   a  year 
Catalog,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 

jj^S  ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH.  Principal 
Box  3.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


'/D< 


MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOL 

October- June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary  school 
work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four  months'  study 
of  history,  literature,  and  history  of  art  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London.  Travel  with  study 
in  other  cities  of  Italy,  Austria,  Southern  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  and  England.  French  with  native 
teacher.  Winter  holiday  for  Alpine  sports.  School  es- 
tablished in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Winter  Address: 
Morgan  and  Co.  14  Place  Venddme,  Paris 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 
LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  The  mild  climate  permits 
outdoor  sports  all  winter.  Horseback  Riding. 
Swimming  Pool.  Catalog. 


BoxS 


MARY  V.  McBEE,  Litt.D.,  Principal 

(Smith  '06) 


Charleston,  S.  C. 


Emma    Willard    School 

for  GIRLS 

Prepares    for    all    colleges    and    universities 

Also  offers  a  General  Course 

Excellent  advantages   in  art,  dramatics 

and  music 

Sixty-acre  campus  for  sports 

Principal,  ELIZA  KELLAS  TROY,  N.  Y. 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith.Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 
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Elizabeth  Eaton,  79  Vose's  Lane,  Milton, 
Mass. 

Lucy  Groat,  59  Marion  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Lockwood  (Ann  Hamilton),  62 
Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Smith  (Eleanor  Hicken),  19 
Regina  Rd.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Tyler  Thompson  (Ruth  Hunt),  c/o 
Amer.  Consulate,  6  Place  St.,  Ferreol, 
Marseilles,  France. 

Marion  Murphy,  604  Walnut  Av.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Williams  (Rachel  Perry),  644 
Centre  St.,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

Anne  Robinson,  58  Livingston  St.,  New 
Haven. 

Betsey  Tilden,  324  N.  Broadway,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Colby  Stilson  (Dorothy  Welles),  246 
Bronxville  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1930 

Engaged. — Anita  Brooke  to  David  Mc- 
Mullin  3d. 

Married. — Frances  Herendeen  to  Thomas 
Horlor  Truslow  Jr.,  Sept.  17,  1932.  Address, 
466  Harvard  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Frances  Hutchison  to  E.  Arthur  Tyler, 
Sept.  23,  in  Fairfield,  Ct. 

Eleanor  Kimball  to  William  H.  Van  Dusen, 
May  6.  Mr.  Van  Dusen  is  city  manager  of 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C.  Address, 
115  E.  90th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Harriet  Moses  to  Lieut.  Earl  Hallet  Pope, 
July  22.  Address,  Apt.  9,  2448  Adams  Av., 
San  Diego. 

Helene  Spooner  to  Henry  H.  Frede,  Dec.  21, 
1932.  Address,  229  Hansen  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Wood  to  S.  Dana  Sutliff  Jr.,  June 
24.     Address,  2221  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Mildred  (Bickford)  Reed  a  son, 
Donald,  in  1932. 

To  Alice  (Chapman)  Greer  a  son,  James, 
Aug.  18,  1932. 

To  Kathleen  (Clarke)  Mann  a  daughter, 
Marguerite,  Apr.  16.  Address,  2525  Lanark 
Rd.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

To  Phyllis  (Fox)  Tittle  a  daughter,  Sara 
Lynn,  Aug.  3. 

To  Leslie  (Hun)  Morris  a  son,  Roland,  Feb. 
18. 

To  Janet  (Reynolds)  Cafferataason,  Deane, 
Dec.  19,  1932. 

To  Ruth  (Seabury)  Kingsland  a  4th  child 
and  daughter,  Mary  Joan,  Sept.  21. 

To  Helen  (Thayer)  Morgan  a  son,  Paul  B. 
3d,  May  24. 

To  Virginia  (Woodland)  Heagney  a  2d 
daughter,  Virginia  Lynn,  Aug.  31. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Hosmer  is  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Order  of  St.  Anne. 
Her  name  in  the  order  is  Sister  Rachel.  Ad- 
dress, Musgant  Hall  School,  Versailles,  Ky. 

Faith  Jones  is  doing  red  chalk  portraits  and 
designing  gardens. 

1931 
Class  secretary — Dorothy  Hay,   Cragmoor, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.     Fund  chairman — Janice 
Tarlin,  140  Sewall  Av.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Engaged.- — Laura  Bent  to  Ronald  Berwick 
Mackenzie. 

Elizabeth  Cross  to  Charles  Ruggles  Lang- 
muir,  Yale  '30. 

Elizabeth  Robert  to  Robert  Gilmor  Jr., 
Harvard  '31. 

Married. — Helen  Coleman  to  Theodore 
Barry,  July  1,  in  N.  Y.  C.  Address,  Romford 
School,  Washington,  Ct. 

Matilda  Day  to  Ralph  I.  Straus,  Aug.  31,  at 
Kidders-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Straus  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  Percy  Straus,  president  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  J.  I.  Straus, 
Ambassador  to  France.  Address,  1 15  E.  86th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marie  Antoinette  Fensterer  to  Robert 
Alexander  Turner,  Sept.  11,  in  Englewood. 
Mr.  Turner  is  director  of  recreation  at  the 
Radburn  School,  where  they  are  living. 

Marjory  Ferguson  to  Frederick  A.  Ritchie, 
M.  I.  T.  '31,  manager  of  the  trust  dept.  of  the 
Merchants'  Nat.  Bank,  New  Bedford. 

Sylvia  Hazelton  to  William  Alexander  Mac- 
Coll,  Sept.  2.  Mr.  MacColl  is  with  the 
Springfield  branch  of  the  Timken  Co.  Ad- 
dress, 20  Belmont  Av.,  Northampton. 

Olive  Hussey  to  John  P.  Rich  Jr.,  Sept.  30, 
in  Nashua. 

Elizabeth  Jones  to  Crosby  Tracy  Smelzer, 
Hamilton  '30,  June  10,  in  Westfield.  Mr. 
Crosby  is  with  the  Amer.  Surety  Co.  in  Buf- 
falo. Address,  Park  School  of  Buffalo, 
Snyder,  N.  Y. 

Jane  Kidston  to  George  Tracy  Bunker  Jr., 
Sept.  16,  in  La  Grange,  111. 

Caroline  Murray  to  Charles  Bickley  Baton, 
June  24,  in  Pittsburgh.  Address,  Highwood 
Apts.,  Highland  Av.  &  Ellwood  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Ruth  Walter  to  James  H.  LeVan,  June  3. 

Ruth  Wheeler  to  Herbert  Macdonald,  Aug. 
5,  in  Montclair. 

Margaret  White  to  S.  Stanley  Alderfer, 
Amherst  '30,  June  17.  They  are  living  just 
outside  of  Philadelphia  where  Mr.  Alderfer  is 
with  the  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  Co.  Ad- 
dress, 554  S.  Lansdowne  Av.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Caroline  Woodhull  to  Philip  Ernst,  United 
States  Consul  at  Teheran,  Persia,  Sept.  14. 
The  wedding  was  at  the  Legation,  the  home  of 
the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Charles  Hart. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  went  to  Pahlevi  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  on  their  wedding  trip.  Mr.  Ernst 
was  stationed  at  the  American  Embassy  at  La 
Paz,  Bolivia  before  going  to  Persia.  Caroline 
spent  the  summer  at  the  Turkish  Embassy 
teaching  English  to  the  wife  and  2  sons  of  the 
Turkish  Ambassador.  She  went  to  a  dinner 
at  which  the  Russian  Ambassador  and  staff 
and  the  French  Charge  d'Affaires  and  his 
wife  were  guests.  The  Turkish  Ambassador, 
a  Turkish  lady,  the  Persian  Minister,  and 
Caroline  played  bridge  until  2:30  A.  M. 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Blake)  Kirkpatrick  a 
daughter,  Joan  Elson,  Aug.  7.  Address, 
2617  E.  Second  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

To  Barbara  (Chandler)  Ross  a  son,  Rodney, 
Aug.  31. 

To  Ging  San  (Chu)  Tang  a  child,  Wan-hua, 
June  19. 
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Holmquist    School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Dean 
Margaret Braman  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


Marguerite  Tuttle,  Inc. 

School  and  Camp 
Specialists 

Up-to-date  information  on  Schools,  Junior 
Colleges  and  Camps  in  United  States  and 
Europe  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Con- 
sultations with  parents  by  appointment. 

MARGUERITE  TUTTLE,  Director 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

Write  for  Information  or  telephone  Vanderbilt  3-0671 


The  Madeira  School 

GREENWAY,    FAIRFAX   COUNTY 
VIRGINIA 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for 
girls  on  the  Potomac  River  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


150  Acres 


10  Fireproof  Buildings 


LUCY  MADEIRA  WING,  Head  Mistress 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A   Profession   for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from 
a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission. 
A  few  scholarships  available  for  students  with  advanced 
qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

THE   DEAN,    YALE    SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


The  Lowthorpe  School 

of 

Landscape  Architecture 

for  Women 

Anne  Baker,  Director 

Groton  +  Massachusetts 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Established  61  years 

Practical  Training  for  Professional  Work 

Secretarial  —  8  months'  course. 

Household  Economics  —  Cookery,  marketing,  bud- 
gets, food  facts,  sewing. 

Retail  Selling  —  3  months'  course. 

Practical  Nursing  —  First  aid,  care  of  aged,  hygiene 
of  infancy,  invalid  cookery. 

Low  Rates  —  Placement  Service —  Write  for  Gatalog  LL. 
Sarah  Balch  Hackett,  Director 

Lexington  Ave.  at  53d  Street,  New  York 


RETGAP-THALHEIMERCO. 

MAKERS  OF 

Reunion  Costumes 

Costumes  designed  and  estimates 
cheerfully  given 

Our  costumes  are  prize  winners 


P.  O.  986 


New  Haven,  Conn, 


DRESSES    FOR   CLASSDAY 

and  school  uniforms 

Costumers  for  many 
members  of  the  '33  class 

Holcombe  Ci>Rametta 

19  West  44th  Street  New  York  City 
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To  Dora  (Donaldson)  Ekelund  a  daughter, 
Ann,  June  2. 

To  Harriet  (Jones)  Findlay  a  son,  David 
Beals  Jr.,  June  30. 

To  Helen  (Lee)  O'Connell  a  daughter,  Anne 
Lee,  July  21. 

To  Almeda  (Lewis)  Stursberg  a  daughter, 
Almeda  May,  Mar.  8,  who  to  date  takes  the 
honors  as  Class  Baby! 

To  Eleanor  (Marshall)  Porter  a  son,  Ralph 
Carlyle  III,  Mar.  28.  Address,  30  Valley 
View  Av.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

To  Virginia  (Scott)  Sherwood  a  son,  David 
Scott,  July  23. 

Other  News. — Harriet  Carter  studied  dur- 
ing the  summer  at  the  Rockport  Summer 
School  of  the  Cambridge  School  of  Architec- 
ture and  Landscape  Architecture. 

Margaret  Hankins  is  secretary  to  Pres.  Leigh 
of  Bennington  Col. 

Dorothy  Hay  spent  a  varied  and  interesting 
summer,  first  as  a  camp  counselor  teaching 
block  printing,  then  studying  water  colors 
with  Eliot  O'Hara  at  his  school  at  Goose 
Rocks  (Me.),  finishing  off  with  a  week  camp- 
ing and  climbing  on  Mt.  Katahdin. 

Katherine  (Lilly)  Riley  and  her  husband 
have  moved  into  a  house,  "which  is  great  fun 
after  an  apartment,  especially  as  there  is 
room  for  a  garden."  Address,  33  Cumber- 
land Rd.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Katherine  Parker  was  presented  at  court  in 
London,  May  17.  She  has  been  studying 
dramatic  art  in  London. 

Elizabeth  Peirce  received  her  M.A.  from 
Teachers  Col.,  Columbia,  in  June. 

Jane  Rush,  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  de- 
tachment of  self-help  girls,  is  running  a  campus 
sandwich  business.     Address,  8  Green  Av. 
Ex- 1931 

Engaged. — Margaret  Prichard  to  Trescott 
Avery  Buell,  Williams  '22. 

Married. — Patty  Caffee  to  John  S.  Thomas 
July  1.     They  are  living  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Ellen  Rickert  to  John  F.  Reynders,  July  22. 
They  are  living  in  Worcester  where  Mr. 
Reynders  is  connected  with  the  U.  S.  Envelope 
Co.     Address,  8  Midland  St. 

Born.— To    Elizabeth    (Hun)    McAllen    a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Gordon,  Oct.  8. 
1932 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Cobb,  1601  Mag- 
nolia Dr.,  Cleveland,  O.  Fund  chairman — 
Betsy  Knapp,  206  Scott  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Ariel  Davis  to  Dr.  Oliver  Welch, 
Harvard  Med.  '33,  of  Talladega,  Ala.  Dr. 
Welch  is  now  an  interne  at  Boston  City  Hosp. 

Carolyn  Erminger  to  John  de  Laittre,  Har- 
vard '29  and  Harvard  Law  '32,  of  Minne- 
apolis. Mr.  de  Laittre  is  practicing  law  in 
Minneapolis.  The  wedding  will  be  in  the  late 
winter. 

Emily  Frank  to  Thomas  Adler. 

Helen  Higginson  to  Arthur  R.  Gaebel 
(Lafayette  Col.),  of  Larchmont. 

Abigail  Lee  to  Bascom  Johnson  Jr.,  Yale 
'28,  of  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
studying  at  the  Yale  Med.  School. 

Hazel  Pike  to  Sidney  Gilman  Neal,  Yale 
'31.     Mr.  Neal  is  working  in  Hartford,  Ct. 


Marian  Roberts  to  William  Johnston 
Willetts. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Bellah  to  Royce 
Norwood  Flippin  of  Montclair,  Sept.  1.  Mr. 
Flippin,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.  '26,  is  the  son  of 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Walter  N.  Flippin  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Maria  Bennett  to  Alton  Lawrence  Perry. 
Address,  Spring  St.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Laura  Brown  to  Roger  Caldwell  Slaughter, 
Sept.  23.  Address,  5047  Wyandotte  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Goodrich  to  Lieut.  David  Parker 
Gibbs,  June  17.  Lieut.  Gibbs  is  a  member  of 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  Address, 
Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Ann  Miller  to  Stewart  Marshall  Strong, 
Sept.  4. 

Rebecca  Morris  to  Richard  Evans  II,  Sept. 
29,  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Bridesmaids  in- 
cluded Betty  Sniffen,  Melissa  Wadley,  Mar- 
jorie  Bumsted,  and  Doris  Eddy. 

Irene  Thatcher  to  Leslie  F.  Tucker,  Sept.  2. 

Eleanor  Warnock  to  John  Cuthbert  Hare, 
Sept.  30. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Ludwick)  Ely  a  daugh- 
ter, Bette  Louise,  Sept.  11.  Address,  73 
Chestnut  Hill  Rd.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

To  Elisabeth  (Plummer)  Norris  a  daughter, 
Anne,  July  13 — our  Class  Baby! 

Other  News. — Ruth  Adler  is  attending 
business  school  in  Rochester. 

Sarah  Aisenberg  has  a  job  in  Bamberger's, 
Newark. 

Isabelle  Aldrich  had  a  job  in  Altman's  from 
June  to  October.  She  is  now  in  California  for 
6  months. 

Harriette  Barnard  is  working  in  the  college 
shop  at  Arnold  Constable's. 

Ruth  Berliss  is  studying  economics  at  Bryn 
Mawr  on  the  Grace  H.  Dodge  scholarship. 
Address,  Radnor  Hall. 

Barbara  Best  is  the  purchasing  agent  and 
research  technician  for  "Pen  and  Hammer." 
She  has  an  apartment  with  Julia  Dorn  at  131 
E.  31st  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Julia  is  giving  English 
lessons  to  foreigners,  writing,  and  reading 
plays  for  "Theater  Collective." 

Dorothy  Beverly  is  working  in  her  father's 
law  office,  and  writing  newspaper  articles  for 
the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Eugenia  Bovey  is  secretary  at  the  Lenox 
School,  52  E.  78th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Barbara  Bradley  is  an  assistant  in  the 
Registrar's  Office  at  Smith. 

Ruth  Brank  is  studying  and  teaching  piano. 

Charlotte  Cabot  is  running  the  Charm 
Shop  at  Bamberger's.  She  is  living  with 
Elise  Sieker  in  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

Ruth  Cannell  is  secretary  to  the  president  of 
Western  Col.  for  Women,  Oxford,  O. 

Sylvia  Chace  received  her  M.A.  from  the 
Univ.  of  Mich,  in  June. 

Carolyn  Chase  assists  in  Dr.  Orton's  read- 
ing clinic  at  the  Neurological  Inst.,  Medical 
Center,  N.  Y.  C.  She  is  also  taking  courses  at 
Columbia  in  psychology  and  child  guidance. 

Harriet  Cohen  started  3d  year  in  law  school, 
and  is  working  in  a  law  office  and  on  the  Law 
Review. 
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On  Lake  Champlain 

For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

Address 
MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  D.  SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 

October  to  May 

Room  502,  19  W.  44th  Street,  New  York 


MI55  CONKLIN'5 

SECRETARIAL  5CH00L 

Enrollment  for  November  and 
successive    entrance  dates 

105  West  40th  St.  New    York  City 

Booklet  on    request  Tel.  PEnn.  6-3758 


KINDERCAMP 

A  delightful  place  to  enroll  children 

under  nine  while  you  enjoy  a 

real  vacation. 

Director 
Elizabeth    Weston    Bartlett,    ex-1919 

Medomak  Post  Office,  Bremen,  Maine 


Katharine  Gibbs 


A    school  of  unusual   character   with  a    distinctive    purpose 
for  educated  women 

EXECUTIVE 
ACADEMIC 

Special  Course  for  College 
Women.  Selected  subjects  prepar- 
ing for  executive  positions.  Special 
schedule.  Special  instruction. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory 
and  high  school  graduates.  First 
year  includes  six  collegiate  subjects. 
Second  year,  intensive  secretarial 
training. 

One-year  Course  includes  tech- 
nical and  broad  business  training 
preparing  for  positions  of  a  preferred 
character. 

Write  for  catalogue 


SECRETARIAL 


NEW   YORK 

247  Park  Ave. 
Resident  and  Day 

BOSTON 

90  Marlboro  St. 
Resident  and  Day 

PROVIDENCE 

155  Angell  St. 


THE    (    II    VI    IS(      HOUSE 


EDUCATIONAL  CONSULTANT.  Infor- 
mation and  advice  on  the  selection  of 
schools  and  camps  in  this  country  and 
abroad  for  your  son,  your  daughter,  your- 
self —  based  on  personal  investigation  of 
institutions.  An  individual  service.  Ten 
years'  experience.  1933  investigation  of 
schools  in  France  and  Switzerland.  Mod- 
erate fees  for  personal  or  written  inter- 
view varying  according  to  specific  inquiry. 
Jane  Griffin  '19,  30  East  55th  St.,  New 
York,  Telephone  Eldorado  5-1157. 

BLACK  PRINT  CHRISTMAS  CARDS, 

unusual,  attractive,  from  snapshots  of 
your  house,  fireplace,  etc.  Other  designs. 
$10.00  per  hundred.  Send  for  samples. 
Dorothy  Hay  '31,  Cragmoor,  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Maine. 


A  NEW  CHRISTMAS  PLAY.  "TIDINGS 
of  Joy"  by  Elizabeth  A.  McFadden, 
author  of  "Why  the  Chimes  Rang," 
"The  Palace  of  Knossos,"  etc.  For  any 
number  of  children,  scene  laid  in  a  simple 
interior,  plays  about  40  minutes.  Music 
consists  of  old  carols.  Samuel  French, 
Inc.,  25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Price  35  cents.  Small  royalty. 


NETTED  BED  CANOPIES  AND 
spreads  for  high  post  beds,  window  cur- 
tains with  netted  edges,  covers  for  old 
bureaus  and  bedside  stands.  Made  to 
order.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Cochrane  Smith, 
Old  Deerfield,  Mass. 

UNIQUE  GIFT  CANDY!  ROSES  MADE 
of  petal-shaped,  pastel-tinted,  crystallized 
orange  peel.  Boxes  at  $1.50,  75c,  35c. 
Margaret  Clough  '23,  Apt.  4-N  44-15 
43rd  Ave.,  Sunnyside,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

THE  SHOP  YOU'VE  READ  ABOUT 
"Needles  and  Pins"  and  very  individual 
gifts  for  children.  Send  for  our  Christmas 
folder.  Edith  W.  Fisher,  ex-'Ol,  of  the 
Original  Thread  and  Needle  Shop,  671 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EDITH  WINIFRED  FISHER,  EX-'Ol, 
presents  her  very  unique  lectures: — "Art 
and  Romance  in  Foreign  Railway  Post- 
ers," "Art  and  Romance  in  Antique  Val- 
entines," "Glimpses  of  Business  and 
Professional  WTomen  in  1933  Europe," 
"How  Some  European  Women  Broke 
their  own  Depression,"  "Business  Ethics 
from  a  Woman's  Standpoint."  For  further 
information  write  671  Boylston  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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Mary-Francis  Crosby  received  her  M.S. 
from  Washington  Univ.  in  June.  She  is  con- 
tinuing graduate  work. 

Dorothy  Culp  is  doing  graduate  work  in  his- 
tory at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Ariel  Davis  and  Hilda  Richardson  have  an 
apartment  at  11  N.  Russell  St.,  Boston. 
Hilda  has  a  secretarial  job  with  Douglas 
Lawson  Inc.,  an  insurance  company. 

Rosemary  Denniston  is  teaching  English 
and  assisting  with  the  riding  at  Chatham 
Hall,  Chatham,  Va.  Address,  2  Greenfield 
Lane,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Gwendolyn  Duggan  is  teaching  piano  in 
Bradford  (Pa.)  and  taking  lessons  in  Buffalo. 

Frances  Eisler  is  doing  secretarial  work  for 
the  Process  Management  Co.  in  N.  Y.  C. 
Address,  210  E.  77th  St. 

Marie  Elmer  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Pa. 

Marion  Emerson  is  senior  research  fellow 
at  the  N.  J.  Training  School,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
She  will  be  assistant  to  the  chief  clinician  until 
September  1934. 

Flora  Erikson  is  secretary  in  a  law  office  in 
Northampton. 

Elizabeth  French  is  starting  her  2d  year  at 
Union  Theol.  Sem.  Address,  McGiffert  Hall, 
99  Claremont  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Esther  Garbose  is  teaching  German  in 
Gardner  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Harriet  Gibbs  is  an  "employee"  of  the 
Mass.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Carolyn  Goodwin  is  teaching  in  a  private 
junior  high  school,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

Dorothy  Greer  is  continuing  graduate  work 
in  political  science  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Lois  Hand  is  secretary  to  Miss  Tuttle  of 
Marguerite  Tuttle,  Inc.,  school  and  camp 
bureau. 

Ruth  Hard  is  secretary  and  journalist  with 
the  Stephen  Daye  Press  in  Vermont. 

Rebecca  Hayes  has  been  in  Europe  since 
July,  and  plans  to  travel  through  Southern 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  until  Christmas. 
Address,  c/o  Amer.  Express,  Paris. 

Frances  Holliday  and  Eileen  O'Daniel 
spent  the  summer  in  Mexico  with  the  Seminar 
of  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with 
Latin  America.  Both  report  a  fascinating 
trip.  Frances  is  working  with  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  Eileen  is  taking  a  1-year 
business  course  at  Katharine  Gibbs. 

Helen  Hopkins  is  teaching  English  in 
Clifton  (N.J.)  High  School. 

Ellen  Hunt  is  working  in  the  North  British 
Mercantile  Ins.  Co.  in  N.  Y.  C.  Address, 
49  Liggett  Rd.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Jenney  is  selling  at  Macy's,  and  living 
with  Anne  Middlebrook  in  Brooklyn.  Anne 
is  a  librarian  in  the  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

Nancy  Jones  is  attending  the  Univ.  of 
Munich  in  Germany. 

Rebecca  Kennard  has  a  job  as  a  social 
secretary. 

Helena  Lennards  is  a  teaching  asst.  in  the 
classics  dept.  at  the  Univ.  of  Nebr.  Address, 
626  N.  16th  St.,  Lincoln. 

Nina  Lowenstein  is  working  on  the  magazine 
of  the  Child  Study  Assn. 


Adele  Masset  is  training  for  a  full-time  job 
in  the  sportswear  dept.  at  Macy's. 

Emily  Nichols  has  one  class  in  lst-year 
German  at  St.  Helen's  Hall,  Portland,  Ore. 

Athalia  Ogden  is  asst.  2d-grade  teacher  in 
the  Shady  Hill  School,  Cambridge. 

Grace  Piper  is  doing  secretarial  work  for  her 
father,  and  is  taking  organ  lessons. 

Aurelia  Plumly  is  teaching  English  and 
social  science  at  the  Summit  School,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  She  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
school,  which  opened  this  fall  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  some  2  dozen  children. 

Elizabeth  Pratt  teaches  5-  and  6-year-olds 
in  the  Concord  Nursery  School. 

Helen  Price  received  her  M.A.  from  Boston 
Univ.  in  June.  She  is  now  engaged  in  re- 
search and  further  study.  Address,  33  W. 
Cedar  St.,  Boston. 

Rosalie  Reed  is  secretary  in  the  Nat. 
Lumber  Mfrs.  Assn. 

Eleanor  Reid  works  in  the  office  of  the  Nat. 
Reemployment  Service,  Troy.  Address,  Av- 
erill  Park,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Reynolds  is  a  teaching  fellow  in 
chemistry  at  N.  Y.  Univ.  for  the  2d  year. 

Constance  Richardson  is  an  office  asst.  at 
the  Brooklyn  Inst,  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Marian  Richardson  is  teaching  nursery 
school  at  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House,  Inc., 
Boston. 

Arline  Riggs  is  substitute  teacher  in  the 
junior  high  schools,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bettina  Ripley  is  taking  graduate  work  in 
economics  at  Columbia. 

Zelthia  Ruben  is  a  social  worker  in  the 
Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Rochester. 

Virginia  Rugh  works  in  the  pediatrics  dept. 
and  psychiatry  clinic  of  Jefferson  Hosp., 
Philadelphia. 

Lillian  Schoenbrun  is  studying  at  the  Univ. 
of  Vienna. 

Celia  Schopick,  Elise  Sieker,  and  Katherine 
Young  completed  their  work  at  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work  in  August. 
Elise  is  director  of  social  work  for  the  Passaic 
Co.  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  and  health  edu- 
cation worker  for  the  Passaic  Co.  Tuberculosis 
&  Health  Assn. 

Irma  Smithton  was  a  member  of  "The 
Forty-Niners,"  a  summer  theater  under  Yale 
sponsorship  in  the  White  Mts.  She  is  now 
taking  a  postgraduate  course  in  the  dept.  of 
drama,  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Yale. 

Hildegarde  Stevens  is  secretary  in  the  Sea- 
side Bank,  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I. 

Hermine  Summer  was  bus.  manager  this 
summer  of  the  Summer  Playhouse  at  Wequet- 
onsing  (Mich.),  a  project  which  she  helped  to 
work  out  after  her  year  at  Yale.  The  Play- 
house had  a  successful  season  and  expects  to 
continue  next  year. 

Betty  Tomlinson  is  working  at  the  Mont- 
clair  Library,  is  chairman  of  Junior  League 
Nursery  School,  and  is  taking  courses  at  the 
N.  Y.  School  of  Social  Research. 

Lilla  Train  is  a  graduate  student  in  English 
at  Smith,  also  faculty  resident  in  Gillett. 

Caroline  Vance  is  studying  journalism  at 
Columbia. 
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Arnold  Inn 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  AllY  ear  Round  GnestHouse 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  2229-K  or  2320 


Bedford  Lodge 

32  Bedford  Terrace,  Northampton 

offers  hospitality  cither  for  permanent  resi- 
dence or  for  a  few  days'  visit.  The  dining 
room  is  open  also  to  non-residents  either  for 
single  meals  or  on  a  weekly  basis. 


Elizabeth  Trow  Mary  Gove  Smith  190i 

Telephone:  1830 


The 

Mary   Margueri 

21    State    Street 
Northampton 

te 

"Th 

e  Mary  Marg"  on  State  Street 

Is  a 

ways  glad  to  see 

The 

students  of  the  bygone  years, 

The 

years  that  used  to  be. 

White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Delightful  rooms,  with  or  without 

baths,  at  moderate  prices. 
Excellent  meals,  American  plan  or 
a  la  carte. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  2210  and  1677 


A  New  Motoring  Objective 

WIGGINS'  OLD  TAVERN 

AT 

HOTEL  NORTHAMPTON 

An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Furnished  with  original 
pieces  of  Early  American 
periods. 

You  will  enjoy  the 
delicious  food  and  seeing 
this    rare    collection. 

Room  Rates  $2.00  and  up. 

Free  Parking 
Hotel  Garage  opposite 

LEWIS  N.  WIGGINS 

Proprietor 
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Millicent  Ward  teaches  English,  history, 
math.,  and  science  to  a  private  freshman  night- 
school  class.  She  is  the  "principal  and  whole 
teaching  force,  including  orchestra  adviser." 

Louise  Warner  is  research  statistician  at 
Worcester  (Mass.)  State  Hosp. 

Margaret  Wemple's  occupations  consist 
chiefly  of  "teaching,  the  theater,  and  farm- 
ing." 

Lucia  Woodworth  is  attending  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Secretarial  School. 

Mary  Young  is  "interior  decorating"  on 
commission,  and  is  secretary  of  the  St.  Paul 
Smith  Club. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  P.  Davis 
(Evelyn  Ames),  115  Central  Park  W.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Freeston  (Lorene  Carvalho), 
15  38th  St.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Cutter  (Edith  Cramer),  47 
Cortland  St.,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Porter  Jr.  (Helen  Frost),  16390 
S.  Park  Blvd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Wilmington  Jr.  (Rebecca  Haw- 
ley),  272  Nuber  Av.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Nostrand  (Frances  Levering), 
38  rue  Molitor,  Paris  XVU,  France. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Leonard  (Linda  Marcus),  179 
N.  Winooski  Av.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Catherine  Margolis,  The  Majestic,  Broad 
St.,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  H.  U.  Andreae  (Agnes  Shedd),  18050 
Roselawn,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lydia  Weare,  19  Agassiz  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Carmelita  Woerner,  2815  N.  E.  Alameda 
Dr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Ex- 193  2 

Engaged. — Margaret  Egbert  to  Georges  C. 
Durand  (Temple  Univ.).  Margaret  is  teach- 
ing at  the  Sea  Island  School,  St.  Simons 
Island,  Ga. 

Eleanor  Moore  to  Frederick  W.  Hind. 

Betty  Ray  to  James  Gordon  Atkins. 

Jeanne  Ward  to  Allen  C.  Staley  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Whitenack  to  Gilbert  Justin 
Barenborg  of  N.  Y.  C.  The  wedding  will  be 
in  December. 

Married. — Caroline  Brooks  to  Alexander 
H.  Hughes,  Mar.  25.  Address,  6104  Wood- 
lawn  Av.,  Chicago. 

Lucy  Hill  to  John  Mitchell  Brodie,  Sept. 
4.     Address,  Watertown,  Ct. 

Florence  Levy  to  Herbert  M.  Ball,  Aug.  9. 
Address,  643  Clay  Av.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Marjorie  (Myers)  Ginn  a  son, 
John  Curtiss,  Aug.  13.  Address,  414  Center 
St.,  Ashland,  O. 

Other  News. — Margaret  Adams  is  manag- 
ing and  teaching  her  own  private  kindergarten 
and  1st  grade. 

Evelyn  Ahrend  is  now  Mrs.  Milton  D. 
Feltenstein,  43  E.  60th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  She 
graduated  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  honors  from 
Barnard  in  1933,  and  is  now  taking  an  M.A.  in 
English  at  Columbia,  and  teaching  psychology 
and  English  at  The  Scoville  School. 

Margaret  Allen  has  been  selling  at  Altman's 
since  June. 

Ruth  (Bass)  Solomont's  daughter  Shelah 
was  born  Sept.  9,  1931. 


Jane  Belcher  is  teaching  zoology  at  Colby 
Col. 

Anne  (Clark)  Bourne  has  a  son,  Kenneth 
Jr.,  born  Feb.  27,  1932.  Address,  2  Beekman 
PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Margaret  Eliason  is  studying  at  Kalamazoo 
Col.  Address,  231 7 Springhill  Dr.,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Alice  Freeman  is  teaching  music  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Christine  Leighou  is  doing  secretarial  work 
for  her  father. 

Elenor  (Lust)  Eising  is  going  to  art  school. 
Address,  2  W.  67th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Flora  Mather  is  taking  a  business  course  at 
Spencer ian  Sch.,  Cleveland. 

Marjorie  Oest  is  doing  personnel  work  in 
the  benefit  and  medical  dept.  of  the  Amer. 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Potter  is  secretary  in  the  Food 
Kraft  Shoppe,  Boston.  Address,  386  Marl- 
boro St. 

Elizabeth  Salmon  is  now  Mrs.  James  Howe. 
She  was  married  in  June  1931  and  has  a  son, 
James  Blake  Howe  Jr.,  born  Aug.  13. 

Dorothy  Scofield  is  a  graduate  student  at 
Columbia. 

Emily  Smith  is  Mrs.  Edwin  McClellan 
Johnston,  95  Windsor  Av.,  Buffalo.  Her  son 
Edwin  Jr.  was  born  May  26. 

Peggy  (Strasser)  Block  is  studying  psychol- 
ogy. She  received  a  B.S.  from  Barnard  in 
June. 

Jean  Stratton  is  head  of  the  collection  dept. 
in  Stratton  &  Evans,  law  offices,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 

Peggy  iTourtellot)  Smart  has  2  sons:  David 
Oliver  IV,  born  Oct.  7,  1931;  and  Robert 
Lewis,  born  Jan.  31.  Address,  2141  W.  68th 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pauline  (Teweles)  Barnett  has  2  daughters: 
Mitzi,  born  Dec.  19,  1930,  and  Polly  Anne, 
born  May  29,  1932. 

Louise  Wetzler  is  now  Mrs.  Michael  W. 
Shutkin,  2415  Stratford  Ct.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  H.  F.  Crippen 
(Marjorie  Beers),  40  Petersville  Rd.,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Capen  (Virginia  Child),  122  S. 
Babylon  Turnpike,  Merrick,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Woodall  (Christine  Eckfeldt), 
1607  Shady  Circle,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Sherley  Engle,  1352  E.  47th  PI.,  Chicago. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Tropnell  (Sally  Gordon),  20 
W.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mary  Morse,  5207  Lindell  Rd.,  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Bennett  Jr.  (Margaret  Stein- 
metz),  953  Olive  Av.,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Mrs.  R.  K.  Montgomery  (Olive  Wolfe), 
37  Greenway  St.,  Spring  Glen,  New  Haven, 
Ct. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Guess  (Katherine  Young),  414 
E.  52d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1933 

Class  secretary — Jane  Wilson,  597  West- 
minster Av.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Fund  chair- 
man— Anna  Carr,  300  Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Engaged. — Nancy  Brimmer  to  R.  D. 
Wallace. 
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Charles  Ashmun,  Inc. 


665  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York. 


OFFICIAL  AGENT 

for 

ALL  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

TOURS  AND  CRUISES 

A  PERSONAL  SERVICE  — 

Offering  you  every  facility  for 
travel  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  at   no   additional    cost. 

A  SPECIALTY— 

Independent,  de  luxe  automobile 
tours  in  Spain,  North  Africa, 
Italy,  and  throughout  Europe. 

Send  for  our  list  of  sailings 
and  cruises 


Telephone: 
Plaza  3-3450 


Ask  for 
Eva  Simpson  '26 


ENJOY 
BOSTON'S    BEST 

When  you  visit  Boston,  stay  at 
the  hotel  that  is  an  important  part 
of  Boston  society.  Ideally  located 
in  beautiful  Copley  Square.  Enjoy 
the  best  of  food  in  the  fashion- 
able main  dining-room  .  .  .  and  the 
best  of  service  throughout. 

(Rooms  $4  up) 

Arthur  L.  Race 

Managing  Director 


Copley  Square 
BOSTON 


Woe  %oyal  Talm 

HOTEL 

ST.    PETERSBURG,    FLORIDA 

"In  the  Centre  of  Everything" 
100   ROOMS,  EACH  WITH   BATH 

EUROPEAN   PLAN 
Ida  Nancy  MerriJl  '06,  Manager 


HARRY  PRAY  WORSTER 

Formerly  of  Tiffany  Studios 

1223  Madison  Avenue  (at  88th  St.),  New  York 

Antique — RUGS — Modern 

also 

Repairing         Cleaning         Storing 

Authentications         Appraisals 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND  AND 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC   STATES 

We  are  seeking  contact  with  women  to 
represent  us  in  New  England  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  to  sell  household 
soaps  of  the  highest  quality.  We  believe 
you  and  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
will  appreciate  the  fine  quality  and  mod- 
erate prices  of  our  soaps. 

Liberal  commissions.  Substantial  repeat 
business.  Does  not  require  the  carrying 
of  stock  or  samples.  No  door-to-door 
canvassing.  No  responsibility  for  accounts. 

Let  us  explain  our  methods  fully  as  we 
believe  they  will  appeal  to  you. 

STRING  and  MOUNT 

34  Prospect  St.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Josephine  Paret  to  Richard  Adrian  Barrett, 
Amherst  '30,  Harvard  Business  School  '32. 
Josephine  is  teaching  at  Spring  Hill  school  in 
Litchfield,  Ct. 

Marjorie  Stengel  to  Harry  J.  Axt. 

Constance  Walther  to  David  F.  Crossen. 
They  will  be  married  in  the  winter. 

Louise  Weimer  to  Louis  M.  Bloom  of 
Philadelphia,  Lehigh  '31.  Louise  is  general 
asst.  at  Mignon  School,  Mignon,  Pa. 

Married. — Jean  Averill  to  Lewis  L. 
Lessand,  Sept.  2.  Address,  257  Union  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Muriel  Buttling  to  George  W.  Anderson 
Jr.,  Lieut.,  U.  S.  N.,  Oct.  3.  Address,  7200 
Hampton  Blvd.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Lucile  Harris  to  David  Reif  Limbach,  July 
14.  Lucile  is  attending  the  Western  Reserve 
Univ.  School  of  Medicine.  Address,  2110 
Cornell  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Elizabeth  Lewis  to  Jerome  Howe  Searl, 
July  31,  in  Honolulu.  Address,  Highbridge 
Rd.,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Leone  Maclean  to  Pierre  Dauvergne,  July 
22.     They  will  live  in  Paris. 

Jean  Newbury  to  E.  Bradley  Cornell,  June 
30.     Address,  Slingerlands,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Barbara  Nichols  to  Philip  Richardson,  Oct. 
7,  in  Newton  Center.  Nancy  Lindsey, 
Eleanora  Hutchinson,  Margaret  Tullock,  and 
Ruth  Allen  {ex-'33)  were  bridesmaids.  Ad- 
dress, 69  Beaconsfield  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Carolyn  Oakey  to  William  J.  Hopkins, 
Sept.  10,  1932. 

Elizabeth  Sawyer  to  Horace  A.  Secrist, 
Harvard  '27,  in  Winchester  (Mass.)  Sept.  23. 
Address,  69  East  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Anne  Scofield  to  Leonard  Frederick  Law- 
rence, Sept.  9,  in  Newton,  Mass.  The  brides- 
maids were  Beatrice  Colby,  Anna  Lacey, 
Emily  Robinson,  Helen  Ross,  Elizabeth  Orr. 

Calvert  Truxtun  to  Wilbur  Stone  Jones, 
Sept.  22.     They  will  live  in  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 

Jane  Wallis  to  David  Hamlin  Burrell  III, 
in  Chicago,  July  18. 

Other  News. — Margaret  Aldousand  Helen 
Montgomery  are  at  Lord  and  Taylor's. 

Florence  Areson  is  doing  Junior  League 
work  in  Montclair. 

Harriet  Arnold  drove  to  Minnesota  and 
visited  Betty  Coy  this  summer,  and  on  her 
way  home  stayed  with  Mary  Louise  Olmsted 
in  Buffalo. 

Elizabeth  Atlee  spent  the  summer  in  Eu- 
rope and  will  do  Junior  League  work  in 
Duluth  this  winter. 

Jean  Babcock  is  doing  Junior  League  work 
in  Plainfield. 

Margaret  Baker  is  with  the  Union  Service 
Corp.  in  Columbus,  and  also  is  studying  at 
the  Univ. 

Helen  Barlow,  Eleanor  Newhall,  Elisabeth 
Mathesius,  Jane  Ferris,  and  Elizabeth  Willcox 
are  studying  at  the  Cambridge  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture and  Landscape  Architecture.  The 
two  latter  attended  the  summer  school  at 
Rock  port. 

Ruth  Beardslee  is  studying  photography  in 
Minneapolis. 

Frances   Beck  is  attending  the  School   of 


Hygiene   and    Public    Health    in    Baltimore. 

Mary  Benjamin  and  May  Gould  are  doing 
social  work  in  Boston. 

Susanna  Bennett,  Marjorie  Cook,  Rose- 
mary Gannon,  Alexandra  Meyendorff,  and 
Natalie  Starr  are  at  Smith  doing  graduate 
work.     Alexandra  is  living  with  the  Welches. 

Eleanor  Birdsall  started  working  at  Alt- 
man's  Sept.  5. 

Helen  Bissell  is  teaching  the  social  sciences 
at  the  Park  School  in  Buffalo.  She  and  Mary 
Mignot  May  motored  to  the  Fair  and  to  the 
Black  Hills  this  summer. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August,  Eleanor 
Blaney  tutored  at  the  Northampton  School 
for  Girls.  She  is  now  tutoring  in  Latin  and 
French  at  the  Wheeler  School  in  North  Ston- 
ington,  Ct. 

Marion  Bouteiller  did  newspaper  work  this 
summer  and  now  is  attending  business  college. 

Dorothy  Boyles  is  an  asst.  to  the  head  of 
the  music  dept.  at  the  Omaha  Central  H.  S. 

Mary  Briganti  is  secretarial  and  statistical 
asst.  to  Prof.  A.  A.  Berle  of  Columbia,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  well-known  "Brain  Trust." 

Mary  Brooks  was  a  nursery  school  teacher 
at  the  Vassar  Summer  Inst,  of  Euthenics. 
This  winter  she  is  at  home. 

Edna  Brown  attended  summer  school  at 
Rutgers.  She  is  teaching  the  7th  grade  in 
a  Belleville  (N.  J.)  public  school. 

Mary  Brown  is  taking  piano  lessons  and 
writing  in  Spokane. 

Ruth  Bryan  studied  this  summer  at  the 
Univ.  of  Cincinnati.  She  now  is  with  the 
Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Valeria  Burgess  spent  the  summer  at 
Nantucket. 

Virginia  Bush  has  a  position  in  an  invest- 
ment house  in  Cleveland. 

Mary  Byrne  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at 
Simmons. 

Janet  Cairns  visited  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
during  the  summer.  She  is  now  studying 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind  at  the  Perkins 
Inst,  in  Boston. 

Jean  Campbell  is  working  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Carolyn  Carr  worked  during  the  summer 
at  the  Montrose  School,  the  Md.  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Girls. 

Margaret  Carver  was  a  counselor  at  Aloha 
Camp  in  Vermont  and  is  now  teaching  school 
in  Baltimore. 

Mary  Cheatham  is  working  in  the  office  of 
the  N.  C.  Board  of  Health  in  Raleigh. 

Pauline  Christie  spent  the  summer  in 
Canada.  She  is  taking  the  nurses'  training 
course  at  the  Presbyterian  Hosp.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Claflin  is  working  for  her  father  in 
Philadelphia. 

Virginia  Clark  attended  T.  W.  Surette's 
Concord  (Mass.)  Summer  School  of  Music 
and  is  now  giving  violin  lessons  and  playing 
in  a  quartet  at  home  in  Fargo,  N.  D. 

The  Cobbs  are  studying  medicine  in  N.  Y. 
— Frances  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  Janet  at  Cornell  Med.  Center. 

Doris  Cook  has  a  teaching  fellowship  in 
Latin  at  the  Univ.  of  Vt. 
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MARY   COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE    JUKES 

incorporated 

509  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS 

Consultant  decorators  for 
Smith  College 

FIND  OUT 

what  the  student  body  is  doing 
through  its  news  organ 

The  Smith  College  Weekly 


Send  subscriptions  to 

Elizabeth  Schumacher,  Comstock  House 


FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 


mas 


BRITAIN'S  "ISLES   OF  JUNE" 

Enjoy  the  glorious  summer  sunshine  of 
the  finest  winter  climate  in  the  world; 
average  temperature  70  degrees; 
sea  bathing,  golf,  tennis,  squash 
racquets,  fishing,  riding  through 
picturesque  palm-fringed  pcths  over- 
looking beautiful  lakes,  polo,  yacht- 
ing and  horse  racing.  Live  luxuriously 
at  one  of  the  superb  hotels  at  mod- 
erate rates,  or  rent  one  of  the  quaint 
charming  cottages  by  the  month  cr 
season.  You  can  reach  Nassau  quickly 
and  delightfully  by  ship,  rail  or  plane. 
For  information  see  any  tourist 
agent,  or  address  Nassau,  Bahamas 
Information  Bureau,  67  West  44th 
Street,  MUrray  Hill  2-1152. 
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NASSAU  BAHAMA^  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 


&fje  ismtttii  Alumnae  ©uartetip 

an  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


Camera  Portraits 
ERIC  STAHLBERG 

The  Studio 
44  State  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Presidents  Neilson,  Burton,  and 
Seelye,  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
Campus  views  and  college  activities. 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

PLATES   by  Wedgwood 

IN  SERVICE  AND  DESSERT  SIZE 

Order  now  to  avoid  an  advance  in  price 
PROMPT  DELIVERY  For  details,  write  to 

MRS.  THOMAS  J.  KELLEY,  JR. 

219  Portland  Terrace 
Webster  Groves,  Missouri 
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Florence  Cracauer  did  practice  teaching  at 
the  Univ.  of  Pa.  and  visited  the  World's  Fair. 
She  is  doing  substitute  teaching  in  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J. 

Margery  Davis,  Mary  Proal  Lindeke,  and 
Helen  Fleming  have  positions  at  the  Mass. 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  in  Framing- 
ham.  This  institution  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters.  This  summer 
Margery  acted  as  exec.  sec.  of  the  Mich.  Birth 
Control  League.  Helen  was  then  in  Framing- 
ham,  and  Mary  Proal  ran  a  school  for  pre- 
school native  children  in  the  Northern  Wis. 
woods. 

Joanne  Dissette,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"What  did  you  do  this  summer?"  replied, 
"Recovered  from  graduation." 

Theresa  Dodge  took  care  of  some  children 
in  Greenwich  (Ct.)  this  summer.  She  is  now 
attending  the  Prince  School. 

Margaret  Dodson  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Mary  Dorion,  Charlotte  Freiberg,  Julia 
Hopkins,  Sara  Hubler,  Bernice  Saisselin,  and 
Suzanne  Slocum  are  working  at  Macy's. 

Ruth  Dunlap  is  studying  for  her  M.A.  in 
English  at  Columbia  and  has  an  apartment 
with  Victoria  Allen  who  is  studying  at  Teach- 
ers Col.  Also  at  Columbia  are:  Helen  Geller, 
Marguerite  Hendrickson,  Catherine  Lewerth, 
Elinor  Levis,  Margaret  Rosenberg,  Neva 
McGrath,  Edith  Miller,  Helen  Nebolsine,  and 
Josephine  Wertheim.  Catherine  holds  one 
of  the  Students'  Aid  fellowships. 

Charlotte  Dusser  de  Barenne  and  Eliza- 
beth Shaffer  are  doing  graduate  work  in  Eng- 
lish at  Yale.  Charlotte  was  abroad  this 
summer. 

Eleanor  Egan  has  a  job  advising  people 
what  to  wear  at  college.  She  is  working  with 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  in  Chicago. 

Mary  Lee  Evans,  Mary-Lucile  Getchell, 
Edith  Greenleaf,  Marguerite  Holbrook,  and 
Mary  Payson  are  doing  apprentice  teaching 
at  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School.  Mary 
Lee  went  to  Harvard  Summer  School  and  is 
taking  graduate  work  at  Radcliffe;  Edith  was 
a  counselor  at  Aloha  Camp.  Marguerite 
attended  the  Internat.  School  in  Geneva; 
Mary  Payson  went  to  the  Smith  Summer 
School  of  Music  and  later  drove  to  Chicago. 
Lucile  has  an  apartment  in  Boston  with 
Virginia  Gilbert,  who  is  working  at  Filene's. 

Edith  Fatka  is  with  J.  &  W.  Seligman  & 
Co.  in  New  York. 

Katherine  FitzGerald  sailed  Sept.  8  for 
California  where  she  will  study  with  Miss 
Milliette,  who  has  gone  from  Smith  to  the 
College  of  Music  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Elizabeth  Floyd,  Mary  Louise  Gloyd, 
Margery  (Kaufmann)  Eiseman,  Elizabeth 
Mahoney,  and  Emily  Robinson  are  doing 
graduate  work  at  Radcliffe.  Betty  Floyd  is 
also  apprentice  teaching  at  Miss  Lee's. 

Mary  Ford  is  going  to  business  college. 

Elinor  Fosdick  is  studying  medicine  at 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Eleanor  Freeman  published  a  newspaper, 
The  Mainsail,  this  summer.  It  covered  11 
resorts  in   the  vicinity  of   Kennebunk   Port, 


Me.  She  now  has  a  job  with  a  Boston 
newspaper. 

Betty  Glynn  and  Anna  Lacey  are  appren- 
tice teachers  at  Shady  Hill  School  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Kate  Greene  spent  the  summer  doing  land- 
scape work  under  Miss  Brigham  at  the 
Village  Hill  Nursery  in  Williamsburg.  Later 
she  drove  to  Chicago  and  Minnesota  with 
her  mother. 

Eleanor  Grout  is  doing  volunteer  work  in  a 
hospital  laboratory  in  Burlington,  Vt. 

Elizabeth  Halsey  is  studying  art  in  New 
York. 

Margaret  Linn  Hamilton  and  Una  Peavey 
are  apprenticing  at  Briarcliff  Manor. 

Harriet  Hansen  is  going  to  the  Pa.  Acad,  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Nellie  Harrington  worked  in  the  Smith 
Library  during  the  summer  and  is  now 
taking  a  business  course. 

Ruth  Hausman  vacationed  in  California 
and  is  now  doing  graduate  work. 

Laura  Hayward  attended  the  S.  C.  School 
for  Social  Work  and  is  now  at  the  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers  in  Boston. 

Marguerite  Hendrickson  tutored  and  ran  a 
boarding  house  this  summer.     (See  Dunlap.) 

Theresa  Hoglund  is  studying  in  Germany 
on  a  fellowship. 

Margaret  Hoover  is  studying  genetics  for 
her  M.A.  at  Brown  and  assisting  with  fresh- 
man zoology. 

Frances  Horsfall  is  studying  in  London. 
Frances  Cobb  spent  the  summer  with  her  in 
England. 

Constance  Houghton  was  companion  and 
governess  for  3  children  at  the  shore  and  is 
now  apprenticing  in  Cambridge. 

Janet  Howell  is  attending  Katharine  Gibbs 
School  in  Boston. 

Mary  Hulst  worked  at  Birchmont  Camp 
(N.  H.)  during  the  summer. 

Eleanora  Hutchinson  is  with  the  Newton 
Trust  Co. 

Dorothy  Isaacs  was  dramatics  instructor 
and  kindergartner  in  a  summer  play  school. 
She  is  now  at  Columbia. 

Lois  Jameson  and  Ellen  Gleason  are  manag- 
ing the  estate  of  Ellen's  aunt,  Ladies  Isle, 
Buford,  S.  C.  It  is  a  winter  resort  and 
among  other  jobs  the  girls  have  charge  of 
renting  attractive  cottages  and  apartments. 

Melissa  Jones  is  doing  newspaper  work  in 
Columbus,  O. 

Emily  Joy,  Peggy  Pitman,  and  Margaret 
Joy  edited  a  paper  in  Washington,  Ct.  this 
summer.  Peggy  and  Emily  are  now  editors 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Daily  published  in  North- 
ampton and  carrying  news  of  Smith,  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  Mass.  State  Col. 

Marcia  Judd  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Europe. 

Suzanne  Keller  is  working  in  a  sport  shop  in 
Hartford. 

Frances  King  is  attending  business  college. 

Elisabeth  Knedler  has  an  apprentice  teach- 
ing position  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ruth  Knight  is  working  in  the  Mechanics 
Nat.  Bank  in  Worcester. 
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A  successor  to  "The  Painted  Pig" 

BEAST,  BIRD  AND  FISH 

An  Animal  Alphabet 

By  Elizabeth  Morrow 

Illustrated  by  Rene  d'Harnoncourt 
Music  by  Eberhard  d'Harnoncourt 

The  authors  of  The  Painted  Pig  —  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  popular  picture  books  for  children  in  recent 
years  —  have  made  a  beautiful  animal  alphabet  book 
that  is  likely  to  be  as  popular  as  its  predecessor.  The 
verses  are  gay,  the  pictures  colorful  and  amusing,  and 
the  music  simple  and  charming. 

"P  is  for  porcupine,  prickly  and  proud, 

Who  never  has  yet  been  annoyed  by  a  crowd." 

—  is  one  of  the  many  sprightly  couplets  that  will 
charm  children,  and  perhaps  their  parents  as  well! 

$1.50 

ALFRED  A.  KNOPF,  INC. 

730  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


€.  A  set  of  ten  pen  and  Ink  sketches  of 
Smith  scenes  and  buildings  in  Christ- 
mas card  folder  form — size  <*  .,  ~~ 
37/8"x  5  "  —  for $1.00 

Alice  Mcelroy 

Wilder  House  Northampton,  Mass. 


"Ben     of    Old    Monhegan" 

"Young  Prince  Hubert" 

By  Sidney  Baldwin 

Price  85c  Postpaid 
ROW  PETERSON  O  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Another  Instant  Success 

The    Ruth    Brooks    Cross    Word 

Puzzle  Book  No.  2 

BY  RUTH  BROOKS  ('21) 

Fifty-Two   More   Brand-New   Puzzles 

With  Keys  — $1.35 

Ruth  Brooks  Puzzles  Are  Unequaled 

At  any  Bookseller's,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers 

LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO. 
275  Congress  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


A  novel  of  Smith  College  fifty  years 
ago  for  girls  in  their  'teens 

AMARANTHA  GAY,  M.D, 

BY  EMMA  GELDERS  STERNE 

"One  of  the  season's  best  books  of  fiction 
for  older  girls."  .   .    .   Virginia  Kirkus 

At  all  bookstores     $2.00  net 


TWEED  WEAVE  STATIONERY 

200  Sheets     .     .   $  -|  .00 
100  Envelopes   . 

A  high  grade  paper  with  your  name  and   ad- 
dress printed  in  blue  ink,  either  in  one  line 
across  the  top  or  in  three  lines. 

Send  for  Samples 

METCALF  PRINTING  CO. 

28  Crafts  Avenue,  Northampton,  Mass. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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Mary  Knox,  Ann  Baker,  Mary  Florence 
Twining,  and  Margaret  McKellar  toured  to 
the  World's  Fair.  Mary  Knox  is  studying 
art  this  winter. 

Marion  Levine  is  an  assistant  in  the  Nurs- 
ery School  at  Elmira  Col. 

Janice  Levy  worked  in  the  State  House  in 
Boston  and  is  now  going  to  secretarial  school 
in  that  city. 

Marjorie  Lewis  went  to  summer  school  in 
Mexico  City  and  is  now  studying  music  and 
traveling  in  Mexico. 

Louise  Lindner  is  working  in  New  York. 

Janet  McMullen  and  Laura  Stolzenberg  are 
at  Abraham  &  Straus  Inc.  in  Brooklyn. 

Miriam  Macomber  went  to  the  Fair  and  is 
now  apprentice  teaching  at  the  Maumee 
Valley  Country  Day  School  in  Toledo. 

Laura  Marden  studied  French  and  typing 
this  summer  and  is  now  working  towards  her 
Ph.D.  in  Romance  languages  on  a  scholarship 
at  the  Univ.  of  Rome. 

Elizabeth  Masser  is  studying  nursing. 

Margaret  Mather  has  a  job  in  the  college 
dept.  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Virginia  Meyers  is  attending  the  N.  Y. 
Univ.  Grad.  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Frances  Middleton  is  working  in  Franklin 
Simon's  Greenwich  Shop. 

Martha  Morris  has  a  job  in  New  York  with 
Ann  Hawes,  Couturiere. 

Marjorie  Mott  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Minn. 

Frances  O'Neil  worked  in  a  department 
store  in  St.  Louis  this  summer  and  now  is 
teaching  history  at  the  John  Burroughs 
School  in  that  city. 

Marion  Outerbridge  attended  the  Fair. 

Anne  Pitts  has  a  job  in  the  physiology  dept. 
of  the  Bellevue  Med.  School  in  New  York. 

Mabel  Potter  is  doing  statistical  work  with 
the  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers  Assn.  in 
Springfield. 

Elaine  Rappaport  attended  the  S.  C.  School 
for  Social  Work  and  is  doing  field  work  at  the 
Philadelphia  Family  Welfare  Soc. 

Gwendolen  Ray  worked  in  the  Orange  Day 
Nursery  in  Orange  (N.  J.)  this  summer  and  is 
now  studying  at  the  Cooperative  School  for 
Student  Teachers  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Elisabeth  Reed  is  working  for  her  M.A.  in 
physics  at  the  Univ.  of  Calif,  in  Berkeley  and 
is  living  at  Internat.  House. 

Charlotte  Righeimer  is  studying  music  and 
attending  business  college. 

Natalie  Robertson  is  doing  radio  work  in 
Janesville,  Wis. 

Margaret  Roos  has  a  part-time  job  at  the 
College  Shop  in  Cincinnati,  advising  people 
what  to  wear  at  college.  She  is  also  doing 
some  political  campaigning. 

Helen  Ross  is  living  at  home  and  teaching 
in  a  private  school  near  Boonton,  N.  J. 

Rebecca  Satterlee  went  to  Yale  Summer 
School  and  attended  the  Fair.  She  is  teach- 
ing French  at  The  Norwich  Free  Acad. 

Jane  Sawyer  went  to  business  school  this 
summer. 

Emily  Sheffeld  is  an  apprentice  teacher  at 
the  S.  C.  Day  School. 


Elizabeth  Sturges  took  a  pack  trip  in  Utah 
during  the  summer. 

Esther  Sylvia  is  in  Spain  on  a  fellowship 
for  a  year  of  study. 

Katrina  Van  Hook  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  fine  arts  on  a  fellowship  at  Harvard. 

Dorothy  Von  Elm,  Jeannette  Manning, 
and  Elizabeth  Bushnell  are  attending  the 
Fontainebleau  Art  School.  Dorothy  was  in 
Europe  for  the  summer. 

Jennett  Walker  is  working  in  the  Pa. 
Museum  of  Art  in  Philadelphia. 

Carol  Weil  spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Nathalie  Whitten  traveled  through  the 
West  this  summer  and  is  now  studying  at  the 
Pierce  Secretarial  School  in  Boston. 

Katherine  Willauer  will  be  in  Pasadena 
until  February,  and  then  will  study  interior 
decorating  in  New  York  until  June. 

Elizabeth  Williams  is  working  in  Marshall 
Field's  in  Chicago. 

Jane  Wilson  visited  in  Chicago  this  summer 
and  is  now  working  at  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

Elsa  Wise  took  a  summer  business  course  at 
Columbia. 

Susanna  Wright  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Rome. 

Caroline  Young  is  studying  music  and  teach- 
ing French  in  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Ex- 1933 

Engaged. — Eleanor  Brown  to  Howard 
Overing  Sturges  of  Boston. 

Frances  Hoge  to  Eric  Hall  Haight. 

Monica  MacArthur  to  Ross  M.  Russell  Jr. 

Married.— Marion  Alter  to  Gwyn  S. 
Redwine,  Sept.  20. 

Helen  Bartholomew  to  Howard  M.  Turner, 
Sept.  23.  Address,  245  Gardner  Av.,  New 
London,  Ct. 

Ruth  Billo  to  C.  Rodney  Kleinhans,  May 
23.     Address,  440  W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jane  Burton  to  James  Mason  Cline,  June 
10,  1930. 

Margaret  Cummings  to  W7illiam  W.  Hinck- 
ley, Sept.  8.  Margaret  is  living  in  Black 
Mountain  (N.  C.)  and  is  attending  Black 
Mountain  Col. 

Aline  Dana  to  H.  J.  Schonblom,  Sept.  2. 

Marion  Douglass  to  Glen  Gray,  July  2,  1931. 

Eeanor  Epstein  to  Norman  Rabinovitz, 
Aug.  1  in  New  York.  They  went  to  Europe 
on  their  honeymoon.  Address,  313  Tappan 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Carlotta  Espy  to  George  R.  Ford  Jr.,  Feb. 
7,  1931. 

Katherine  Hawkes  to  Frederick  Ballard 
Williams  Jr.,  Sept.  16. 

Mary  Agnes  Hill  to  Frederic  W.  Crosby, 
Sept.  24,  1932. 

Gertrude  Marean  to  Harwood  Ellis,  Mar. 
18. 

Christine  Myers  to  Charles  Lee  Harp, 
Oct.  1932. 

Eleanor  Newhall  to  W.  Morgan  Church- 
man Jr.,  Oct.  14,  1931. 

Janet  O'Leary  to  Rufus  C.  Brown  III, 
June  14,  1932. 

Janet  Orr  to  James  T.  Kenney,  Sept.  30. 
During  the  last  2  years  Janet  and  her  sister 
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Isabel   have  been  running  a  knitting  shop.  Michael  Talbot,  Apr..  25.     Address,  Mrs.  Gil- 
Elizabeth  Rudel  to  Donald  McGill,   Dec.  bert  Sayward,  223  Conant  Rd.,  Weston,  Mass. 

17,1931.     Mr.  McGill  is  an  instructor  at  the  To    Alice    (Oviatt)     Morris    a    daughter, 

Storm  King  School,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  Elizabeth  Woodbridge,  Sept.  11,  1932.     Alice 

Audrey  Scammell  to  William  A.  Williams,  is    studying    criminology,    singing,    breeding 

Aug.  19,  in  Milton,  Mass.  cockers,  and  entering  competitive  athletics. 

Born. — To  Ann   (Backus)   Muddle  a  son,  To  Virginia   (Welles)   Draper  a  daughter, 

Wesley     Lathrop,     Jan.     8.     Address,     Mrs.  Virginia  Welles,  Mar.  24. 

William  C.  Muddle,  62  Whitman  Av.,  West  To  Elizabeth  (Wheeler)  Allen  a  daughter, 

Hartford,  Ct.  Cynthia  Robbins,  May  4.     Address,  Naval 

To  Emma  (Crawford)  Harris  a  son,  Benja-  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

min  Franklin  IV,  May  15,  1932.     Address,  Other  News. — The  following  ex-members 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Harris  III,  2000  Lincoln  Park  W.,  graduated  from  other  institutions  last  June: 

Chicago.  Marion    Alter    from    Univ.    of    Calif.    (Los 

To    Albertina    (Drake)    Woodring   a    son,  Angeles);  Margaret  Darlington  from  Univ.  of 

Mahlon  Drake,  Mar.  11,  1932.  Cincinnati;     Nanetta     Head,     from    Scripps 

To  Ruth  (Edinberg)  Lockwood  a  son,  Lee  Col.;  Mary  Hill  from  Univ.  of  Wis.;  Monica 

Jonathan,  May  4,  1932.  MacArthur  from  Univ.  of  Calif.;  Ann  Mil- 

To  Margaret  (Hart)  Grant  a  son,  Edwin  burn  from  Stanford;  Ella  Wharton  from  South- 

H.  Jr.,  Nov.  30,  1931.  ern   Calif.;  'Faith    Clark  and  Diana  Gainer 

To    Jane    (Hartz)    Cushing    a    son,    John  from  the  Univ.  of  Chicago;  Nelle  Olson  from 

Turner  Jr.,  May  10,  1932.  the  Univ.  of  N.  D.;  Ella  Wharton  from  South- 
To  Eunice  (Livingston)  Van  Voorhies  a  son,  ern    Calif.     Margaret    is    in    Europe    for    6 

Richard  L.,  Aug.  11.  months;  Nelle  went  to  business  college  and  is 

To  Dorothy  (McKee)  Sawin  a  son,  Philip  now  in  California. 

Jr.,  in  June.  Katherine  Wiener  went  abroad  last  summer 

To    Charlice    (Olmsted)    Sayward    a    son,  with  the  Ail-American  Hockey  Team. 

^Announcements 

Christmas  vacation  is  from  December  16  to  January  3  at  10:30  a.m. 

EDITORIAL  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
for  the  February  issue  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  January  2. 
Send  subscriptions  to  Florence  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall.  The 
dates  of  publication  are  Nov.  20,  Feb.  20,  May  20,  and  Aug.  3.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  one  year; 
$5.00  for  four  years;  single  copies,  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding  announce- 
ment list.  Changes  of  address  should  be  given  the  Office  five  weeks  before  they  take  effect. 
Subscribers  are  asked  to  pay  bills  promptly  as  only  an  active  list  can  be  retained  on  the  books. 

<A  Notice  to  lS[prthrop  House  <Alumnae~> 

A  FRAMED  miniature  of  a  baby  has  been  found  in  the  attic  of  Northrop  House.     The  owner 
may  claim  it  at  the  Alumnae  Office. 

Reprints  of  "%eligion  for  Our  Children"  by  J.  Seelye  IBixler 

IN  June,  the  Riverside  Church  in  New  York  reprinted  the  above  article  from  the  February 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  in  its  Church  Monthly.     Alumnae  desiring  copies  are  asked  to 
apply  to  The  Church  Monthly,  490  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 

The  tAlumnae  Committee  of  Seven  Colleges 

TWO  dinners  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the  Seven  Presidents  this  year.  The  first,  in  St. 
Louis,  Nov.  2  at  which  Walter  Lippmann  makes  the  chief  address;  the  second,  in  Cincinnati 
in  April.  Mr.  Newton  Baker  will  be  the  chief  speaker  and  the  date  will  be  announced  later. 
The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  a  luncheon  for  the  presidents  on  Nov.  3.  The 
Committee  also  announces  publication  of  the  following  articles:  Good  Housekeeping  (Aug.), 
"When  You  Choose  Your  Daughter's  College,"  Henrietta  Sperry  Ripperger  '10;  College  Humor 
and  Sense  (Sept.),  "Four  Ways  of  Financing  an  Education,"  also  by  Mrs.  Ripperger;  and  an 
editorial  on  scholarships  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  (Sept.).     These  are  all  able  discussions. 

1933-34  Registration  in  Sight  Colleges  for  Women^ 

Smith:  1877  undergraduates,  102  graduate  students,  18  noncollegiate.     Total 1997 

Bennington:  92  first  year  students,  72  second  year  students.     Total 164 

Bryn  Maur:  385  undergraduates,  110  graduate  students.     Total 495 

Connecticut  College  for  Women:  613  undergraduates,  16  special  students.     Total 629 

Mount  Holyoke:  935  undergraduates  in  South  Hadley  plus  22  students  taking  freshman 

courses  in  Hartford,  34  graduate  students.     Total 991 

Radcliffe:  792  undergraduates,  219  graduate  students,  27  special  students.     Total 1038 

Vassar:  1216  undergraduates,  8  graduate  students.     Total 1224 

Wellesley:  1442  undergraduates,  56  graduate  students,  17  noncandidates  for  degrees,  11 

duplicates.     Total 1504 

The  total  for  last  year  was  7919                                                        Grand  Total 8042 
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A  NEW  BOOK  BY  A  SMITH  ALUMNA 

Olive  SBeaupre  ^Miller's 

ENGINES  AND 
BRASS   BANDS 

which  brings  to  life  an  en- 
tire midwestern  small  town 
of  the  90's  —  a  charming 
story  for  young  and  old 
to  share  by  reading 
aloud.  $2.50  '" 

Junior  Books 
DOUBLEDAY,  DORAN 


^Announcing 

Adelighl  ful  companion  book 

to    liilc.s  oj  a  Basque  Grand- 
mother —  stories  laid  against 
the    tapestried    background 
of  Old  Imperial  Russia,  and 
illustrated    by    I     Bilibine 
$2  50 
Junior  Books 
Doubleoay,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Tales  of  a  Russian 

Gramlmollier 

liv  FRANCES  CARPENTER  Smithim 


^>mtti)  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Xeilsox,  Ph.D.,  I.L.I).,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

MITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in 
June  1879.     In  June  1933  the  College  conferred  425  A.B.  degrees,  and  29  M.A.  degrees. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-ninth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1877 
including  54  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy.  There 
are  102  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  217,  and  13  chief  administrative  officers. 
There  are  13,760  alumnae,  of  whom  12,988  are  living. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $500.  There 
are  six  houses  in  which  cheaper  living  terms  are  provided.  Funds  exceeding  $200,000 
have  this  year  been  appropriated  by  the  Trustees  for  scholarships;  besides  which  there 
are  many  special  prizes.  The  College  owns  119  acres  on  which  there  are  over  100 
buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond  which  provides 
boating  and  skating.  There  are  34  houses  of  residence.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  College 
to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

MONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  A  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian, 
are  allowed  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  respectively,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  members  of  the  Faculty.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  individually  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a 
special  field  under  the  guidance  of  special  instructors.  They  are  relieved  of  the  routine 
of  class  attendance  and  course  examinations  during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experi- 
mental Schools,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education:  a.  The  Day  School,  a 
school  of  the  progressive  type,  offers  instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age 
through  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  School,  b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School.  (4) 
School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S.C. 
(5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.      (6)  A  Summer  School  of  Music. 

ADDRESS  the  President's  Office,  College  Hall,  for  any  further  information. 
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VERA  BRITTA1N 

TESTAMENT  OF  YOUTH      $2.50 

Romantic,  perceptive,  ironic,  heroic,  absorbing. 
The  most  vivid  translation  of  experience  among  all 
the  fall  books,  and  of  interest  to  almost  every  kind  of 
person.  "I  make  no  apology  for  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  documents  renew  with  fierce  vividness  the  stark 
agonies  of  my  generation  in  its  early  twenties.  The 
mature  proprieties  of  'emotion  remembered  in  tran- 
quillity' have  not  been  my  object,  which,  at  least 
in  part,  is  to  challenge  that  too  easy,  too  comfortable 
relapse  into  forgetfulness  which  is  responsible  for 
history's  most  grievous  repetition." 

VIOLET  CLIFTON 

THE  BOOK  OF  TALBOT        $3.50 

A  strange  and  rather  breath  taking  story  told  with 
"profound  emotion  and  extraordinary  beauty." 
Seen  through  his  wife's  eyes,  Clifton  becomes  a 
legendary  traveller-Englishman,  unique  as  Doughty. 
We  commend  this  book  but  you  will  either  like  it  very 
much  or  not  at  all. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 
UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS 

2  vol.  $10.00 

Illustrating  every  aspect  of  Coleridge's  long  life. 

DR.  JOHNSON'S  ENGLAND 
edited  by  TURBERVILLE 

2  vol.  $14.00 

A  brilliant  array  of  contributors.  Lavishly  illus- 
trated with  old  prints. 

HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

THE  GREAT  DOCTORS  $4.00 

A  scholarly  book  written  tvith  grace,  concerning 
the  course  of  medical  history  from  the  days  of  Egypt 
to  the  present  day.  For  the  general  reader. 

HAROLD  NICOLSON 
PEACEMAKING  $4.50 

The  most  satisfying  recapture  of  the  authentic  at- 
mosphere of  Paris  in  the  Winter  of  1919  yet  achieved. 
.  .  .  It  makes  the  whole  affair,  the  supreme  tragedy 
slowly  evolving  amidst  a  welter  of  small  comedies,  of 
microscopic  absurdities,  come  alive." 

ALICE  TISDALE  HOBART 

OIL  FOR  THE  LAMPS  OF  CHINA 

$2.50 

A  fine  novel  of  American  big  business  in  China. 
Molds  your  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
Interesting  interplay  of  authentic  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can character. 
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BEVERLY  NICHOLS 
CRY  HAVOC! 


$2.5 


A  brilliant  and  arousing  book.  Puts  fight  ml 
Pacifism ! 

VIRGINIA  WOOLF 

FLUSH  $2.5i 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Browning's  red  cocker,  u>Ji 
"kept  in  touch  with  every  fluctuating  mood,  eve\ 
nervous  reaction  stirring  the  charged  but  outwardl 
quiet  room  in  Wimpole  Street." 

HUGH  WALPOLE 

VANESSA  $2,51 

The  last  of  the  Borrowdale  books.  Some  say  it  i 
the  best,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  a  modern  story  brini 
many  Walpole  readers  back  into  the  fold!  As  for  w 
we  still  think  "ROGUE  HERRIES"  one  of  the  ba 
period  novels  we  have  ever  read. 


THE  FOUR  HERRIES  BOOKS  ^ 

BOOK  BRIEFS 

(sufficient  to  say  that  we  list  them) 
PITKIN     LIFE  BEGINS  AT  40 
PITKIN     MORE  POWER  TO  YOU! 
ARCHY'S  LIFE  OF  MEHITABEL 

by  DON  MARQUIS 
SARA  TEASDALE     STRANGE  VICTORY 

Selected  poems 
A.  MacLEISH    SELECTED  POEMS 
THE  ARTHUR  RACKHAM  FAIRY  BOOK 
and  also  his  GOBLIN  MARKET 
KENNETH  GRAHAME    WIND  IN  THE 

WILLOWS     Netv  dollar  edition 
DOG  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 

Designed  by  J.  P.  Sims 
W.  S.  GILBERT     PLAYS  AND  POEMS 

with  sketch  of  life  by  Deems  Taylor 


$1.7 
$1.7 

$2.0 

$1.0 
$3.0 

$2.5< 
$1.51 

$1.0 

$2.0 

$3. 


Send  for  our  GIFT  CATALOG, 
and  also  THE  CHRISTMAS 
SHEET  OF  BOOK  NEWS,  each 
a  famous  help  in  time  of  need! 
Christmas  Suggestions 
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,  mail  the  following 

Books — one  or 
all: 

Eva  LeGallienne— AT  THIRTY-THREE  $3.50 

One  of  the  most  talented  and  interesting  women  on  the  stage 
surveys  her  purposes  and  accomplishments. 

Ralph  Roeder— THE  MAN  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE $3.50 

//  the  word  "Renaissance''  has  always  awakened  your  spirit, 
this  book  will  quicken  the  current  of  life. 


Pearl  Back— THE  MOTHER 


$2.50 


We  consider  this  from  many  points  of  view  Mrs.  Buck's  best 
novel.  It  is  terse  and  strong  drama  of  Chinese  village  life. 
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A  sumptuous  edition  of  Foe's  Tales  $2.98 

Illustrated  in  color  by  Harry  Clarke  {formerly  $6.50). 


Swift  by  Carl  Van  Doren 


$1.25 


One  of  the  best  books  on  this  dynamic  and  tragic  gentleman 
(formerly  $3.00). 


Set  of  Jane  Austen 
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6  vol.  blue  buckram,  paper  labels,  good  type  and  binding  (for- 
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You  Can  Help  to  Save  the  World 
from  War's  Insane  Slaughter 

TF  YOU  agree  with  Mary  Woolley  of  our  Board  who, 
-*-  upon  returning  from  Geneva,  said,  "We  must  have 
moral  disarmament  —  we  must  mould  public  opinion," 
you  will  feel  World  Peaceways'  approach  to  be  realistic 
and  sensible. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  published  110  full 
page  propaganda  advertisements  in  some  80  magazines. 
This  is  in  line  with  Bruce  Barton's  plan  outlined  in  "Let's 
Advertise  this  Hell"  (send  dime  for  reprint). 

Send  for  our  set  of  10  free  Peace  posters.  Enclose  15c  for 
postage  and  packing. 

We  need  money  for  our  work.  Contributions  of  $1  and 
upward  are  appreciated. 

Our  Board  Members  and  Endorsers  include: 

Dr.  Ralph  Harlow  Prof.  Carlton  Hayes 

Mary  Woolley  Walter  Dill  Scott 

Bruce  Barton  Mrs.  Edgerton  Parsons 

Stanley  High  Florence  Hale 

Jas.  G.  McDonald  Herbert  S.  Houston 
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Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City 
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(J7kj  'Department  of  Economics 
Considers  the  ,fN[eiv  ^Deal 


jj 


{tA  summitry  of  lectures,  prefaced  by  an  editorial  note^} 


AS  is  to  be  expected  and  desired  in  a 
l\.  libera]  arts  college  the  members 
(•four  Department  of  Economies  vary 
in  their  degree  of  interest  in  the 
analytical,  the  historic,  and  the  con- 
crete approach  to  the  problems  of 
economics.  The  more  than  three 
hundred  students  who  are  registered 
this  \ear  for  at  least  one  course  in 
economics  and  the  fourteen  or  fifteen 
Special  Honors  juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  units  in  economics  are  fortunate, 
therefore,  in  having  the  opportunity 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  dif- 
ferent methods  of  approach. 

When  the  Department  of  Econom- 
ics was  invited  to  follow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art  *  and  give  the  alumnae  an 
account  of  its  work  and  points  of  view, 
Miss  Lowenthal,  the  senior  member, 
after  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment, urged  the  editor  to  reprint  a 
summary  of  four  open  lectures  on  the 
Xew  Deal,  delivered  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  in  the  fall. 
She  phrased  the  argument  for  this 
method  of  presentation  as  follows: 

"It  has  seemed  to  the  Department 
that  the  formal  organization  of  its 
work  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the 
Catalogue  and  that  the  statement  of 
points  of  view  as  such  is  less  concrete 
than  economists  have  the  opportunity, 
perhaps  the  duty,  to  be  in  the  present 
crisis.  The  policies  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration,  though  bold  and  posi- 

*"Art  at  Smith  College,"  Smith  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly, Nov.  1933. 


tive,  are  yet  so  complex  and  so  full  of 
unexpected  implications  that  the  pub- 
lic, challenged  as  it  will  in  the  long  run 
be  as  the  court  of  final  judgment,  is  in 
an  unusual  degree  feeling  baffled  and 
inquiring. 

"It  seems  the  moment  for  econo- 
mists to  undertake  the  task  of  popular 
education,  and  in  various  degrees, 
through  the  newspapers  and  over  the 
radio,  they  are  making  a  beginning. 
The  Department  felt  a  like  challenge 
from  the  College  public  and  under- 
took between  Thanksgiving  and  the 
Christmas  recess  a  series  of  five  o'clock 
lectures  on  the  Xew  Deal.  It  now 
seems  to  the  Department  that  to 
print  summaries  of  these  lectures  is 
the  best  way  to  acquaint  the  alumnae 
with  the  character  of  its  work  and 
thought.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  series  of  lectures  was 
concluded  by  an  able  and  clear-cut 
presentation  of  the  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  Xew  Deal  by  Mr.  Whit- 
more  of  the  Department  of  Govern- 
ment." 

The  lectures  were  given  to  large 
audiences  of  college  and  townspeo- 
ple. The  economic  problems  were  di- 
vided into  three  main  subjects: 
"  Money  and  Banking,"  on  which  Miss 
Bacon  spoke;  "Relief  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Situation,"  handled  by  Mrs. 
Douglas;  "The  X.R.A.,"  by  Mr. 
Orton.  Miss  Lowenthal  herself  gave 
an  introductory  survey  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  Xew  Deal. 


^A  Survey  of  Certain  ^A§peBs  of  the  l\[ew  "Deal 


Esther  Lowenthal 


THE  18  major  bills  of  the  New 
Deal  are  an  immense  improvisa- 
tion formulated  and  passed  with  an 
amazing  speed  made  possible  only  by 
the  sense  of  a  portentous  crisis.  Like 
all  emergency  legislation  they  have 
been  accepted  emotionally,  not  in- 
tellectually, and  run  the  risk,  like 
Prohibition,  of  being  repudiated.  The 
New  Deal  is  federal  legislation  on 
matters  constitutionally  reserved  for 
the  states  and  may  prove  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  profound  change  in  the 
structure  of  our  Government.  The 
New  Deal  by  its  designers  is  pro- 
claimed as  the  substitution  of  the 
planned  (defined  as  necessarily  wise 
and  orderly)  instead  of  the  free  and 
spontaneous  (defined  as  chaotic  and 
ruinous)  economic  order.  The  New 
Deal  conceives  itself  as  revolutionary. 
One  wonders  whether  it  is  the  great 
change  toward  changelessness,  the 
substitution  of  the  ideal  of  static 
order  for  that  of  progress,  or  whether 
it  is  a  temporary  revulsion  after  too 
great  pace.  The  contemplation  of  the 
task  has  abashed  even  General  John- 
son, who  has  said,  "  It  is  no  easy  thing 
to  reorient  the  universe." 

As  is  usually  the  case  there  is  some- 
thing old  and  something  new  in  the 
New  Deal.  What  is  old  comes  partly 
from  our  immediate  American  past, 
such  as  certain  methods  of  administra- 
tive control  evolved  in  the  regulation 
of  railways  and  trusts;  and  partly  it  is 
a  somewhat  conscious  taking  over  of 
the  remote  devices  of  the  guild  or- 
ganization of  industry.  A  guild  was 
a  society  of  all  those  entitled  to  en- 
gage in  a  given  industry  whose  charter 
empowered  them  to  rule  the  industry 
in  all  its  relationships.  Its  regula- 
tions were  subject  to  government 
confirmation.  In  like  manner  the 
N.  R.  A.  codes  are  framed  by  national 
trade  associations  subject  to  approval 


by  a  federal  administrator.  Adam 
Smith  noted  long  ago  that  men  of  the 
same  trade  seldom  meet  together  even 
for  a  social  occasion  (Gary  dinner) 
without  indulging  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public.  The  Government 
takes  a  great  risk,  it  must  be  seen,  in 
forcing  on  industry  the  kind  of  as- 
sociation which  naturally  leads  to 
price-fixing  and  large  scale  combina- 
tion. The  question  inevitably  arises 
whether  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  Sherman 
Law  are  compatible.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  aware  of  the  dilemma  but  is 
prone  to  believe  that  wise  opportu- 
nism may  be  agile  enough  to  walk  in 
two  directions  at  the  same  time.  It 
seems  evident  that  industry  after  the 
abnormal  price-cutting  of  the  depres- 
sion period  would  welcome  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Sherman  Law;  the 
advocates  of  national  planning  would 
support  it;  what  is  unknown  is 
whether  the  consumer  would  like  it. 
Meanwhile  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant codes,  like  the  guilds  before 
them,  forbid  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional machinery  and  the  entry  of 
new  capital  into  industry.  This  ob- 
viously suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
stratified  society  with  monopolistic 
ownership  of  trades,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  rough  description  of  eco- 
nomic society  in  England  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  In  a  few  indus- 
tries the  codes  make  possible  the 
limitation  of  output  and  the  deter- 
mination of  price,  which  increases 
their  likeness  to  the  guilds  in  their 
monopolistic  period. 

What  is  new  in  the  New  Deal  is  the 
scale  and  extent  of  change  and  the 
substitution  of  universal  coercion  for 
the  slow  process  of  experiment  at 
individual  peril.  It  would  be  a  little 
unfair  to  say  that  the  New  Deal  is 
conceived  in  the  optimistic  spirit  of 
the   18th  century  rationalizers  or  of 
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Jeremy  Bentham  who  offered  to  draft 
constitutions  for  all  nations.  For  the 
players  of  tin-  New  Deal  feel  close  to 
facts  and  realities;  they  rely  on  statis- 
tic-. Yel  who  has  dealt  with  statis- 
tics without  realizing  the  number  of 
unknowns  their  seemingly  certain 
conclusion  contain?  Should  the  seri- 
ousness  of  the  crisis,  the  vastness  of 
what  is  at  stake,  incline  us  to  the 
drastic,  kill-or-cure  remedy  or  make 
us  willing  to  endure  longer  for  the 
lesser  risk  of  slow  and  piecemeal 
processes?  Perhaps  the  answer  to 
this  question,  though  it  is  skeptical  to 
think  so,  will  chiefly  be  determined  by 
temperament. 

Another  aspect  of  the  codes  is  that 
they  substitute  for  our  hitherto  exist- 
ing territorial,  the  occupational  or- 
ganization of  business.  This  seems 
fashionably  new  when  called  func- 
tional government,  although  it  recalls 
the  old  division  of  citizens  into 
estates.  It  is  still  to  be  proved  that 
this  organization  of  special  interests 
is  for  the  common  good. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Xew  Deal  are 
immense.  The  strain  on  capital  and 
federal  finance  which  may  endanger 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Govern- 
ment's plans  is  likely  to  develop  only 
later.  Meanwhile,  accomplishments 
such  as  the  relief  of  distress,  the  elimi- 
nation of  child  labor,  the  reduction  of 
the  differences  between  the  wages  and 
standards  of  work  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  gravest  aspect  of  the  New  Deal 
is  its  repudiation  of  the  international 


assumptions  of  the  "old"  economics. 
The  New  Deal  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  United  States  can  develop  a 
national  money,  a  national  industry, 
and  a  national  standard  of  living  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is 
the  ultimate  paradox  of  the  new 
liberalism  that  it  accepts  the  tariff, 
exchange  control,  and  national  eco- 
nomic isolation  with  equanimity;  it 
intends  to  use  the  weapons  of  the 
"interests"  in  the  fight  for  the  for- 
gotten man.  To  quote  "to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come  of  it"  would 
raise  the  question  whether  there  is 
enough  authority  left  to  economics  to 
venture  upon  definitions  of  economic 
good  and  evil.  But  after  all  isn't  the 
economic  suffering  which  has  given 
birth  to  the  New  Deal  its  vindication? 
It  was  not  the  economists  who  wrote 
the  reparation  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  or  insisted  on  the  re- 
payment of  war  debts  while  raising 
the  tariff  in  1922  and  again  in  1930. 
Why  does  the  Administration  decide 
that  it  is  the  tariff  convictions  of  the 
American  people  it  must  accept  when 
it  has  the  courage  to  attack  such 
settled  habits  as  self-determination  in 
industry?  Could  not  the  same  zeal 
which  has  tackled  agricultural  adjust- 
ment have  brought  about  a  tariff 
agreement  in  London?  The  Admin- 
istration surely  had  a  free  choice  be- 
tween "revolution"  in  its  domestic 
and  its  foreign  trade  policies.  Only 
an  attempt  at  the  latter  would  have 
put  the  "old"  economics  to  a  fair 
test. 


(3T5e  (government,  the  Farmer,  and  the  Unemployed 


Dorothy  W.  Douglas 


ON  May  12  last,  two  measures 
of  outstanding  importance  were 
passed  in  Congress — the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Act  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act — one  to  give 
direct  federal  relief  to  the  needy,  and 
the   other   to   cut   down   agricultural 


production  to  a  point  where  the  farmer 
could  make  a  living  again  through 
higher  prices.  Both  measures  marked 
a  sharp  break  from  traditional  Ameri- 
can practice  of  the  past. 

In  the  field  of  unemployment  relief, 
the  traditional  practice  had  been : 
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(1)  Appeal  to  private  charity.  (2) 
Where  and  in  so  far  as  that  fails,  depend 
upon  the  local  taxpayer.  To  that  long  and 
respected  tradition,  American  optimism 
had  added  a  third  feature  that  flourished 
mightily  during  the  early  years  of  the  de- 
pression under  the  Hoover  regime,  namely, 
deny  that  there  is  anybody  in  need. 

By  the  end  of  1931,  relief  figures 
showed  that  the  peak  of  private  giving 
had  been  reached,  while  the  more  ex- 
treme needs  were  only  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt.  (As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  in  "good"  times,  taxes 
had  supplied  twice  as  much  relief  as 
all  private  charities  combined.)  By 
the  end  of  1932,  private  charity  was 
supplying  hardly  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  total,  and  public — chiefly 
local — relief  nearly  90  per  cent.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  purely  local 
relief  can  supply,  for  towns  and 
counties  are  unable  to  levy  income  or 
corporation  or  other  taxes  that  fall 
more  heavily  upon  the  wealthy;  in- 
stead, they  have  to  rely  upon  the 
general  property  tax  which  burdens 
most  heavily  the  small  property 
owner  in  just  those  localities  where 
relief  needs  are  the  heaviest.  Hence, 
by  1931  some  of  the  states  had  begun 
to  make  grants  to  their  constituent 
localities,  and  by  1932  the  Federal 
Government  in  turn,  albeit  grudgingly 
and  with  warnings,  had  been  forced 
to  step  in  to  the  extent  of  emergency 
loans  (loans  only,  not  gifts)  to  the 
states  through  its  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Meanwhile,  since 
early  in  the  emergency,  social  workers 
had  been  agitating  for  a  Federal  bill 
that  should  provide  outright  grants, 
together  with  machinery  for  Federal 
supervision. 

The  F.  E.  R.  A.  did  just  this. 

(1)  It  provided  a  fund  of  $500,000,000 
for  outright  grants  to  the  states,  $250,000,- 
000  to  be  on  a  matching  basis  of  one  to 
three,  and  the  other  $250,000,000  dis- 
cretionary. (2)  It  set  up  a  Relief  Ad- 
ministration with  a  trained  social  work 
executive  at  its  head — Harry  L.  Hopkins  of 
New  York  was  appointed.     To  him  were 


given  broad  powers  for  the  setting  of  relief 
standards:  To  secure  grants,  states  must 
show  that  they  (a)  have  set  up  an  adequate 
relief  personnel  themselves  and  (b)  that 
their  standards  of  relief  are  adequate. 

In  practice  the  raising  of  standards 
has  been  difficult  because  of  the 
enormous  numbers  of  the  destitute 
and  the  intrenched  nature  of  old  re- 
lief machinery.  All  48  states  applied, 
and  much  more  money  could  have 
been  spent.  In  November,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins reported  that  there  were  still  over 
3,000,000  families  receiving  relief, 
over  14,000,000  individuals.  The  coun- 
try over,  the  latest  figures  showed, 
one  family  out  of  every  twelve  was  on 
relief;  in  five  states,  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  all  families.  The  sources 
of  relief  funds  were  now  only  5  per 
cent  private,  95  per  cent  public,  and  of 
the  public,  only  one-fifth  came  from 
local  authorities.  As  to  adequacy, 
Mr.  Hopkins  reported  that  since  May 
the  relief  given  had  been  raised  from 
an  average  of  50  cents  per  family  per 
day  to  an  average  of  60  cents.  Per 
month  the  average  per  family  was 
now  nearly  $18  instead  of  $15.  This 
slight  increase  was  just  about  offset 
by  the  May-to-November  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  He  also  reported 
that  rents  were  still  not  being  paid  by 
relief  officials  in  many  regions,  e.g. 
New  York  City,  so  that  evictions 
were  still  continuing. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  condition 
that  early  in  November  the  President 
announced  a  new  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration with  Mr.  Hopkins  as 
head.  Under  it  the  Relief  Adminis- 
tration could  administer  directly,  not 
merely  supervise.  Already  in  June 
there  had  been  set  up  an  enormous 
Public  Works  Administration  under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes,  which 
was  to  expedite  necessary  public  con- 
struction and  conservation  work.  No 
less  than  $3,300,000,000  had  been 
appropriated  for  this  (on  a  matching 
basis  again),   but  actual   operations, 
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with  the  exception  of  naval  construe 
tion,  had  been  held  back  so  greatly 
that  verj  few  men  were  as  yet  being 
employed.  Those  that  were  at  work, 
however,  were  working  under  very 
good  conditions:  a  30-hour  week  and 
minimum  wages  of  from  40  50  cents 
an  hour  up.  The  C.  \Y.  A.  now  took 
over  these  wage  and  hour  standards, 
along  with  a  $400,OOQ,000  appropria- 
tion from  the  P.  W.  A.,  and  applied 
them  to  a  far-flung  scheme  of  what 
amounted  to  direct  federal  work  re- 
lief. Men  (and  women)  were  ac- 
cepted on  the  basis  of  need— part 
from  local  relief  rolls,  part  from  regis- 
trations at  public  employment  offices. 
The  idea  was  to  cut  red  tape,  avoid  the 
pauperizing  financial  investigations  of 
regular  relief,  and  get  the  full  po- 
tential $15  a  week  (or  in  the  South, 
$12  per  week)  into  the  workers'  hands. 

So  far,  complaints  are  chiefly  on  the 
score  of  bad  weather  cutting  down  the 
weekly  income  to  only  those  days 
that  can  be  worked;  acute  job  short- 
age in  proportion  to  demand,  and 
prolonged  delays  in  pay. 

A  side  line  to  federal  relief  has  been 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  es- 
tablished in  April;  this  has  clothed, 
fed,  housed,  and  paid  $1.00  a  day  to 
some  300,000  young  men. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Government  in  its  new  relief  program 
has  done  pioneer  work  in  setting 
standards  in  the  midst  of  an  impos- 
sible situation,  and  (a  novelty)  in 
getting  information  before  the  public. 
Decent  and  regular  provision  for  such 
an  emergency  could,  however,  only 
have  been  made  if  the  country  had 
had  both  federal  relief  and  a  nation- 
wide system  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

Turning  now  to  farm  relief,  we  find 
that  traditional  American  practice 
there  had  been  to  "help  the  farmer  to 
help  himself."  This  meant,  encour- 
age him  in  the  forming  of  marketing 
cooperatives  so  as  to  hold  over  his 


products  for  a  price  rise  (which  lat- 
terly never  came),  urge  him  to  join  the 
scramble  for  protection  through  the 
tariff,  and,  under  sufficient  pressure, 
extend  to  him  loans,  and,  after  1929, 
even  the  outright  privilege  of  selling 
to  the  Government  some  of  his  sur- 
plus cotton  and  wheat.  This  last 
operation  ended  in  heavy  losses  to  the 
Government,  since  prices  continued 
to  fall  and  the  farmer  only  raised 
more. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
openly  recognized  an  unsalable  agri- 
cultural surplus  and  took  the  course  of 
drastically  cutting  down  production 
to  cure  it. 

Reasons  for  the  unsalable  surplus 
may  be  expressed  in  terms  of: 

(1)  Expanded  production  in  war  time 
(50  million  acres).  (2)  Long-time  decline 
of  the  European  market,  especially  for 
cotton  and  wheat  (products  in  which  com- 
petition from  new  areas — e.g.  the  Argentine 
— is  heavy).  Our  tariff  wall  is  also  a 
factor.  (3)  Long-time  decline  of  the  do- 
mestic market,  due  to  (a)  substitutions  in 
consumption — e.g.  rayon  vs.  cotton;  (b) 
actual  decrease  in  the  use  of  certain  prod- 
ucts— e.g.  heavy  foods  and  shoe  leather 
(pork  products  and  hides!)  with  the  seden- 
tary life  engendered  by  the  automobile; 
(c)  decrease  in  horse  feed  requirements  (to 
the  extent  of  15  million  acres)  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  trucks,  tractors,  etc.  for  horses. 
(4)  Greater  productivity  of  agriculture  itself, 
due  to  (a)  greater  mechanization  (amount- 
ing in  ten  years  to  25  per  cent  greater  pro- 
ductivity per  agricultural  worker) ;  (b)  im- 
proved breeding  and  feeding  techniques, 
resulting  in  a  higher  survival  rate  for  young 
animals,  and  a  12  to  15  per  cent  gain  in 
product  per  unit  of  feed  consumed.  (5) 
Immediate  effects  of  the  depression  itself — 
e.g.  the  inability  of  a  needy  population  to 
buy  milk. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  last 
factor,  the  A.  A.  A.  concentrated  upon 
the  problem  of  securing  higher  farm 
prices  by  restricting  output.  The 
level  aimed  at  in  the  Act  is  "  prewar 
parity"  of  basic  agricultural  with  in- 
dustrial commodities.  "Basic"  com- 
modities include  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
hogs,  rice,  tobacco,  milk  and  its  prod- 
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ucts.  The  chief  method  of  restriction 
is  voluntary  acreage  reduction  con- 
tracts with  the  producer,  with  benefit 
payments  by  the  Government  for  the 
land  left  idle  (it  must  be  left  com- 
pletely empty  of  other  market  crops, 
nor  may  additional  fertilizer  be  ap- 
plied to  the  remaining  land),  these 
payments  to  be  financed  by  a  process- 
ing tax  upon  the  first  stage  of  manu- 
facture of  the  product  (e.g.  milling, 
meat  packing).  The  tax  is  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
and  in  cases  where  this  proves  im- 
possible, is  to  be  lowered  or  omitted 
altogether. 

Delayed  until  midsummer,  the  pro- 
gram met  basic  crops  already  planted. 
In  the  case  of  cotton,  the  carry-over 
from  previous  seasons  was  so  large 
that  it  was  decided  to  base  the  current 
year's  contracts  upon  the  complete 
destruction  of  30  per  cent  of  the 
standing  crop.  The  program  suc- 
ceeded, over  a  million  contracts  were 
signed,  and  over  4,000,000  bales  of 
growing  cotton  were  plowed  under. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  weath- 
er was  favorable,  and  crops  upon  the 
remaining  acreage  were  as  large  as 
last  year's  total.  Hence  the  price 
increase  was  less  than  anticipated. 
The  small  owner,  the  share  cropper, 
and  the  farmer  with  creditors  re- 
mained in  a  precarious  position.  As 
to  the  farm  hand,  comprising  over  30 
per  cent  of  the  farming  population, 
nothing  had  ever  been  attempted  on 
his  behalf.  A  part  of  the  administra- 
tion technique  had  consisted  in  using 
community,  including  banking,  pres- 
sure upon  farmers  to  sign;  the  con- 
tracts had  included  the  name  of  both 
owner  and  tenant,  leaving  to  the  bar- 
gaining of  the  two  parties  the  share  of 
the  benefit  payment  to  be  allotted  to 
each,  and  the  payment  checks  were 
made  out  jointly  to  the  farmer  and  all 
creditors  who  had  a  lien  upon  his 
crop:  the  farmer  accordingly  could 
not  cash  his  check  until  the  creditors 


signified    that    they    were    satisfied. 

Additional  aid  for  another  year's 
carry-over  therefore  appeared  impera- 
tive, and  late  in  the  fall  the  Govern- 
ment announced  a  loan  of  10  cents  a 
pound  on  the  1933  crop,  conditional 
upon  a  further  40  per  cent  reduction 
of  crop  in  1934  and  a  25  per  cent  re- 
duction in  1935.  The  loan  was  ex- 
pected to  amount  to  $400,000,000  in 
contrast  to  the  $100,000,000  so  far 
granted  in  benefit  payments. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  program 
called  for  a  15-25  per  cent  reduction, 
and  again  it  was  put  over  successfully, 
this  time  with  more  help  from  the 
weather.  Half  a  million  contracts 
have  been  signed  for  1934,  represent- 
ing 80  per  cent  of  the  country's  wheat 
acreage,  nearly  eight  million  acres 
were  taken  out  of  cultivation,  and  a 
drought  reduced  the  remaining  crop. 
Payments  here  were  spread  over  a 
longer  period,  and  farmers  with  a 
small  crop  have  been  in  need. 

In  the  case  of  corn  and  hogs  (the 
two  are  interchangeable,  corn  being 
used  primarily  to  feed  hogs),  emer- 
gency action  similar  to  the  plowing 
under  of  the  cotton  crop  was  decided 
upon:  200,000  brood  sows  about  to 
farrow  and  over  6,000,000  pigs  were 
bought  from  farmers  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  carcasses  for  the 
most  part  reduced  to  inedible  grease 
or  fertilizer  tankage.  About  100,000 
pounds  of  pork  out  of  the  entire 
lot  were  saved  and  subsequently  dis- 
tributed to  the  unemployed.  For 
1934  the  program  calls  for  a  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  in  the  corn  crop  and  25 
per  cent  in  litters  farrowed.  Con- 
tracts to  this  effect  are  signed  up  by 
farmers  in  advance  in  return  for  a 
Government  loan  of  50  cents  a  bushel 
upon  their  carry-over  crop. 

In  milk,  thus  far  actual  Federal 
action  has  consisted  merely  in  under- 
writing existing  regional  marketing 
agreements  between  farmers  and  dis- 
tributors,   although    actual    herd    re- 
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duction  is  expected  next  year.  These 
marketing  agreements,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  bulk  of  working 
farmers,  maintain  high  prices  to  tin- 
ultimate  milk  consumer,  1<>\\  prices 
to  the  farmer,  and  a  large  spread  to 
the  middleman.  (In  September  1933, 
the  Consumer's  Council  of  the  X.  R.  A. 
reported  that  the  distributor  received 
66  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  for  milk, 
tin*  farmer  34  per  cent. J  Moreover,  a 
large  part  of  the  farmer's  total  supply 
of  milk,  identical  in  quality  with  the 
rest,  is  marked  "surplus"  and  as  such 
receives  a  rate  about  half  that  of  his 
"basic"  supply;  this  "surplus"  is 
then  sold  to  canneries,  butter,  cheese, 
and  ice  cream  concerns,  etc.  Farm- 
ers complain  that  it  is  these  dairy 
products  companies  that  control  their 


marketing  agreements.  The  excuse 
for  the   "surplus"  device   is  that   it 

penalizes  the  farmer  for  producing 
more  than  the  fluid  milk  market  (at 
present  prices)  will  bear. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  farm 
relief  so  far  has  succeeded  better  in 
reducing  supply  than  in  improving 
the  condition  of  the  working  farmer. 
The  whole  program  involves  economic 
planning  with  many  factors  left  un- 
controlled. An  interesting  recent  de- 
velopment, tying  together  farm  and 
unemployment  relief  programs,  is  the 
setting  up  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation,  through  which  the 
Relief  Administration  buys  up  and 
distributes  some  of  the  surplus  farm 
products,  and  also  coal,  for  the  use  of 
the  unemployed. 


"Hanking  Tolicy  and  the  Trice  £evel 


Dorothy  C.  Bacon 


OF  all  the  factors  relating  to  the 
business  situation  none  has  re- 
ceived such  emphasis  in  recent  months 
as  the  price  level.  At  first  thought 
the  price  level  seems  an  obvious  thing. 
Xewspapers  publish  convenient  in- 
dexes every  few  days  and  tell  us  defi- 
nitely by  what  percentage  conditions 
have  changed.  For  no  other  factor, 
employment  or  production  for  in- 
stance, is  statistical  evidence  so  read- 
ily available.  And  a  rising  price 
level  would  provide  very  general  re- 
lief to  many  elements  in  the  business 
community.  All  indebtedness  would 
become,  at  once,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  value  of  the  property  securing 
it  and  of  the  incomes  from  which  it 
has  to  be  paid.  Thus  the  position  of 
all  debtors  would  be  improved,  so  too 
the  security  of  all  financial  institutions 
holding    evidences    of    indebtedness, 

•  Miss  Bacon  has  been  good  enough  to  condense  the 
abstract  of  her  December  lecture  in  order  that  she  might 
comment  on  the  monetary  policy  as  announced  on 
January  16.     Editor's  Note. 


such  as  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies. Profits  of  business  concerns 
would  rise  because  costs  usually  rise 
more  slowly  than  prices  in  the  early 
stages  of  revival.  This  would  en- 
courage business  men  to  expand  opera- 
tions and  hence  relieve  unemployment. 
Because  a  rise  in  prices  seems  to 
provide  such  general  relief  from  de- 
pression it  is  not  surprising  that  our 
present  Administration  should  try,  by 
direct  governmental  measures,  to  raise 
the  price  level.  In  this  endeavor  the 
Government  is  confronted  by  two 
major  types  of  difficulties.  In  the 
first  place,  in  spite  of  those  conven- 
ient indexes,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
price  level  really  is.  It  is  a  fiction  of 
economists  supposedly  arrived  at  by 
averaging  all  prices  which  are  paid 
for  goods  and  services.  But  no  index 
can  cover  all  prices  in  all  stores  in  all 
markets.  The  indexes  in  the  news- 
papers include  only  a  selection  of 
items  and,  at  that,  items  chosen  with 
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a  bias.  They  are  usually  prices  at 
wholesale  of  the  more  important 
standardized  commodities  such  as 
bulk  large  in  foreign  trade.  Hence 
the  indexes  are  only  roughly  indica- 
tive of  changes  in  the  general  price 
level.  It  is  more  than  possible  that 
whole  groups  of  prices  will  move  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  in- 
dexes, just  as  farm  prices  did  in  the 
years  1922-1929. 

Another  element  of  confusion  arises 
in  connection  with  measurements  of 
the  price  level.  The  inverse  of  the 
price  level  is  one  measure  of  the  value 
of  money.  Hence,  instead  of  speaking 
of  changes  in  the  price  level,  it  is 
equally  customary  to  speak  of  changes 
in  the  value  of  money.  But  there  is 
also  another  measure  of  the  value  of 
money,  namely,  the  foreign  exchanges. 
This  value,  it  is  true,  is  of  significance 
only  in  foreign  trade  transactions,  but 
the  existence  of  two  measures  com- 
plicates the  problem  of  determining 
what  changes  have  taken  place. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  confronted  from  the 
outset  with  the  difficulty  that  it  did 
not  know  exactly  what  the  price  level 
was.  Its  second  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  no  general  agreement  among 
economists  as  to  what  causes  changes 
in  prices.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the 
volume  of  means  of  payment — money, 
bank  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. — 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  change 
hands  increase  faster  than  the  vol- 
ume of  transactions  in  which  they  are 
used,  then  the  price  level  will  rise. 
But  what  controls  these  factors? 
Economists  think  that  low  interest 
rates  usually  stimulate  the  business 
community  to  borrow  and  hence  to 
increase  the  means  of  payment,  but 
this  stimulus  does  not  always  work. 
They  know  that  vast  governmental 
extravagance  paid  for  by  govern- 
mental borrowing  or  the  printing  of 
government  paper  money  will  increase 
the  means  of  payment.     They  know 


that  increases  of  the  first  type  have 
usually  led  to  business  prosperity. 
They  know  that  increases  of  the  sec- 
ond type  have  always  led  to  specula- 
tive booms  of  relatively  brief  duration 
followed  by  a  crisis  when  the  govern- 
ment spending  ceased,  and  often- 
times to  a  collapse  of  the  money  and 
credit  system.  As  to  the  rate  at 
which  means  of  payment  change 
hands  they  know  little  except  that  it 
is  a  very  fluctuating  quantity,  and  that 
when  people  lose  faith  in  their  cur- 
rency the  rate  increases  enormously. 

With  only  these  meager  facts  as  a 
background  but  with  a  host  of  con- 
flicting theories  to  choose  among,  our 
Administration  has  taken  a  series  of 
steps  intended  to  increase  the  volume 
of  means  of  payment  available  in  our 
community.  These  steps  represent 
a  steady  progression  from  attempts 
to  induce  expansion  according  to  the 
first  of  the  methods  mentioned  above, 
towards  attempts  of  the  second  type 
and  then  a  sudden  shift  to  a  program 
of  comparative  stability.  Since  this 
latter  program  promises  to  endure 
for  at  least  a  period,  I  shall  devote 
most  of  my  attention  to  its  analysis 
and  merely  mention  those  of  the 
previous  changes  which  are  still  rele- 
vant. 

The  most  important  change  which 
the  present  Administration  inaugu- 
rated was  the  departure  from  the  gold 
standard.  This  departure  has  no 
immediate  or  necessary  connection 
with  a  change  in  the  general  price 
level.  It  does,  however,  do  two 
things:  first,  it  relieves  the  pressure 
on  the  banks  for  currency  and  so 
allows  them  to  establish  a  more  liberal 
credit  policy.  During  the  preceding 
months,  circumstances  have  not  been 
favorable  to  increased  borrowing,  and 
the  expected  expansion  of  bank  credit 
has  not  taken  place.  Second,  the  de- 
parture from  the  standard  produced 
a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States  with  a 
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consequent  Bight  from  the  dollar.  \> 
a   result   the  foreign  exchange  value 

o!  the  dollar  dropped  rapidly  without 
aw  accompanying  rise  in  the  inter- 
nal price  level.  Business  men,  even 
though  they  did  not  move  their 
capital  abroad,  were  unwilling  to  enter 
into  long-time  commitments.  The 
capital  goods  industry  did  not  expand 
— the  usual  sign  of  recovery  from  de- 
pression. The  change  in  foreign  ex- 
change rates  relative  to  the  price  level 
did,  however,  have  an  effect  in  stimu- 
lating exports  and  curtailing  imports 
though  during  the  early  months  of  the 
new  policy  these  changes  were  not 
marked. 

The  second  change,  which  has  in- 
deed caused  the  most  discussion,  has 
been  the  so-called  gold  buying  policy. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  policy  is  to 
depress  the  foreign  exchange  rates 
still  further.  The  extent  of  the  buy- 
ing has  been  too  small  to  produce 
much  effect  in  itself  but  it  produced 
a  renewed  flight  from  the  dollar.  The 
further  fall  in  the  exchange  has  in- 
creased the  export  trades.  These, 
however,  form  too  small  a  part  of  our 
total  industry  to  have  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  conditions  as  a  whole.  As  a 
result,  for  many  months  the  general 
tendency  of  the  price  level  has  been 
downward. 

Meantime  in  banking  and  indus- 
trial centers,  especially  in  the  East, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  demand 
for  stability.  It  was  urged  that  in- 
creased trust  in  the  monetary  unit 
would  be  sufficient  at  the  present  stage 
of  recovery  to  bring  about  a  large 
increase  in  industrial  demands  for 
capital  and  thus  an  increase  in  the 
price  level.  The  Administration  ap- 
peared to  waver  for  some  time  be- 
tween a  policy  of  direct  inflation  and  a 
policy  in  accord  with  these  demands. 
The  new  measure  is,  in  many  respects, 
in  line  with  the  demands  of  the  East. 

The  important  features  of  the  bill, 
in    comparison    with    the    conditions 


prevailing  during  the  last  few  months 
arc  these:  first,  the  gold  content  ol 
the  dollar  will  be  fixed,  at  least  within 
fairly  narrow  limits.  Fluctuations 
arising  from  this  cause  alone  will  be 
relatively  small.  Second,  the  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  attempt  to 
control  the  exchanges  by  an  equaliza- 
tion fund  such  as  has  been  used  in  re- 
cent years  by  other  countries,  notably 
Great  Britain.  Third,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  gold  supply  is  shifted 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  the 
Treasury. 

What  effects  may  we  expect  to  re- 
sult from  these  changes?  Will  the 
price  level  immediately  rush  upward? 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  such  a 
change.  The  internal  monetary  and 
credit  arrangements  of  this  country 
are  left  practically  unchanged.  True, 
there  are  now  to  be  almost  twice  as 
many  gold  dollars  as  there  were  previ- 
ously. But  these  are  neither  to  cir- 
culate as  currency  nor  to  form  a  basis 
for  credit  expansion.  Besides,  the 
banks  have  had  for  many  months 
very  large  excess  reserves  which  could 
have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  credit. 
Hence,  changes  in  prices  will  hardly  be 
initiated  from  this  source. 

In  the  foreign  exchange  market, 
however,  changes  may  well  be  more 
marked.  The  level  of  devaluation  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  rate  now 
prevailing  in  the  market.  Devalua- 
tion makes  that  rate  seem  more 
permanent.  At  the  same  time  the 
greater  stability  here  will  tend  to 
bring  about  a  repatriation  of  the 
capital  which  has  been  sent  abroad 
and  increase  investment  in  this  coun- 
try. This  movement  of  capital  may 
well  bring  pressure  to  raise  the  foreign 
exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  The 
Government,  undoubtedly,  will  use 
its  fund  to  counteract  the  tendency, 
how  successfully  will  depend  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  movement.  It  is 
probable  that  the  process  will  produce 
violent  changes  in  the  monetary  ar- 
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rangements  of  other  countries.  Mean- 
time the  return  of  capital  to  this 
country,  the  continued  stumulus  to 
the  export  trades,  and  increased  con- 
fidence at  home  should  now  lead  to  an 
expansion  of  business  activity  in  the 
capital  goods  industry  and  hence  to  a 
rise  in  the  general  price  level. 

So  far  the  effects  to  arise  from  the 
new  bill  would  seem  to  be  favorable. 
It  does,  however,  carry  two  sources 
of  danger  for  the  future.  In  the  first 
place,  the  large  size  (in  dollars)  of  the 
gold  supply  allows  room  for  enormous 
credit  expansion,  twice  that  with  the 
former  gold  content  of  the  dollar. 
Since  we  know  so  little  of  the  laws 
governing  prices,  will  it  be  possible  to 
control  prices  before  the  price  rise 
develops  into  a  boom?  The  task  of 
control  may  not  be  impossible  but  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  attempting 


to  raise  prices  suggest  that  there  are, 
indeed,  very  many  problems  still  to  be 
solved.  Surely  no  simple  or  mechani- 
cal device  will  be  sufficient  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  price  structure. 
Secondly,  the  shift  of  the  control  of 
gold  and  hence  of  monetary  policy 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  the 
Treasury  takes  the  control  of  prices 
from  a  body  which  has  had  banking 
experience  and  gives  it  to  a  body 
which  may  or  may  not  have  such  ex- 
perience. At  the  same  time  it  takes 
control  from  those  supposedly  re- 
moved from  immediate  political  pres- 
sure and  gives  it  to  a  group  who  are 
immediately  sensitive  to  such  pres- 
sure. Hence,  though  the  change  is 
one  in  the  right  direction  as  far  as  the 
immediate  present  is  concerned,  it  is 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  added 
dangers  in  the  future. 


3JreW.%^. 


WILLIAM  A.  ORTON 


THE  Roosevelt  policy  comprises 
two  distinct  lines  of  endeavor. 
Certain  measures  are  of  an  emergency 
character,  aimed  at  a  quick  alleviation 
of  distress  conditions;  others  are  of 
a  more  permanent  nature,  designed 
to  effect  fundamental  reforms  in 
our  economic  system.  The  President 
made  this  clear  from  the  start ;  though 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confu- 
sion, both  in  the  public  mind  and 
in  the  Administration,  as  to  which 
category  particular  measures  belong 
to.  By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  the 
industrial  codes  belong  to  the  long- 
period  class.  It  is  true  that  the  sus- 
pension of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  the 
binding  power  of  the  codes,  expire 
under  existing  law  in  the  summer  of 
1935 ;  but  both  the  Administration  and 
the  industrial  leaders  are  expecting 
further  legislation  before  that  time 
which  will  forestall  a  mere  return  to 
pre-N.  R.  A.  conditions. 


At  this  writing  (January  4),  195 
codes  have  been  signed.  All  the 
large  industries  are  now  covered,  and 
the  large  number  of  codes  still  to  come 
refer  mostly  to  industries  comprising 
only  a  few  thousand  workers  apiece. 
All  codes  embody  the  President's  stipu- 
lations as  to  labor:  the  collective  bar- 
gaining clause,  the  abolition  of  child 
labor,  the  shorter  working  week, 
minimum  wage  schedules.  In  return, 
the  industries  get  wider  powers  of 
self-government,  backed  by  the  full 
force  of  the  law,  than  they  would  have 
dreamed  of  asking  in  the  days  of 
"rugged  individualism."  Each  in- 
dustry has  its  "code  authority" — 
which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is 
based  on  the  trade  association — with, 
as  a  rule,  two  or  three  Administration 
appointees  sitting  in  without  voting 
power.  On  less  than  half  a  dozen  of 
these  bodies  is  there  any  direct  repre- 
sentation   of    labor,    or    of    the    con- 
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Bumei .  ( >n  the  other  hand,  the  Presi- 
dent has  strong  reserve  powers  to 
veto  or  to  modify  future  changes  in 
code  provisions,  and  he  may,  if  neces- 
sary,  even  compel  firms  to  take  out 
a  Federal  license  as  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued operation. 

The  existing  code  provisions  arc  an 
interesting,  and  one  may  almost  say, 
an  amazing  study.  We  find  the  in- 
dustries empowered  to  enforce  uni- 
form methods  of  cost-accounting,  to 
fix  minimum  prices,  to  fix  "resale" 
prices,  to  control  production,  to  veto 
further  extensions  of  productive  ca- 
pacity, to  discipline  their  members  by 
fines  beyond  those — quite  severe  ones 
—imposed  by  the  law  itself.  Issues 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  debated  for  years  have  been 
settled  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  code- 
makers;  basic  questions  of  policy  to 
which  the  public  is  not  yet  awake  are 
already  decided  in  the  code  regula- 
tions. And  everybody  is  waiting  to 
see  just  what  the  effects  will  be. 

On  one  or  two  matters  it  is  possible 
to  be  fairly  definite  already.  The 
labor  provisions  above  referred  to  are 
a  clear  and  substantial  gain  to  society. 
It  is  possible  that  the  suspension  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  the  powers  of 
the  trade  associations  over  production 
and  equipment  may  also  work  to  ad- 


vantage, l>y  avoidance  of  waste  and 
overcapacity.  The  codes  themselves, 
li<  >wever,  have  so  far  added  little  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  workers. 
The  minimum  wage-rates  tend  to  be- 
come the  maxima  also,  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  working-hours  offsets,  in 
many  cases,  any  advance  in  hourly 
rates  that  the  codes  have  given.  The 
restriction  of  output  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  cost-levels  are  of 
doubtful  value  if  the  aim  is  to  raise 
prices,  since  such  measures  fail  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  demand.  They 
may  temporarily  aid  profits,  but  can- 
not restore  prosperity.  Their  useful- 
ness, in  the  latter  connection,  must 
depend  on  the  restoration  of  a  genuine 
demand  for  goods  and  services;  and 
that  in  turn  depends  primarily  on  a 
return  of  sanity  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national economic  exchange.  The 
idea  that,  under  any  system  whatever 
of  regulated  production,  America  can 
achieve  prosperity  on  a  basis  of  na- 
tional "self-sufficiency,"  is  a  danger- 
ous fallacy  propagated  for  ulterior 
purposes  by  disingenuous  writers  and 
industrialists;  and  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  reopen  the  channels  of 
international  trade  are,  in  this  writer's 
opinion,  of  more  importance  to  re- 
covery than  the  entire  domestic  ma- 
chinery of  the  N.  R.  A. 


tA  l\[ote  on  the  Foregoing  lecturers 

Esther  Lowenthal,  Senior  Professor  in  the  Department,  is  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
took  her  Ph.D.  degree  at  Columbia  University  in  1911,  and  came  to  Smith  in  1912. 
William  Orton,  an  M.A.  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  for  several  years  in  the 
Industrial  Relations  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  London;  and  was  also 
a  teacher  and  lecturer  in  London  institutions  before  becoming  a  professor  at  Smith  in 
1922.  He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  literary  and  economic  magazines  of  note,  is  the 
author  of  "America  in  Search  of  Culture,"  and  is  a  lecturer  on  economics  much  in 
demand.  He  and  Miss  Lowenthal  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  enthusiastic 
students  of  the  Alumnae  College  of  last  June.  Dorothy  Bacon  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor, coming  to  Smith  from  Yassar  in  1927,  with  an  A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College.  Dorothy  Douglas,  assistant  professor,  is  a  Bryn  Mawr  graduate,  and 
has  her  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University.  Before  coming  to  Smith  in  1924  she  taught 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  was  research  assistant  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  made  cost  of  living  surveys  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  for  the  Consumers'  League  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  study  reported  in  this  article 
is  an  outgrowth  of  three  years' 
experience  in  the  Personnel  Office  of 
Smith  College  in  teaching  freshmen 
to  improve  their  reading  habits. 

Many  students  entering  college  do 
not  achieve  satisfactorily  because 
they  have  not  learned  to  read  com- 
prehensively. The  situation  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  several  causes. 
Reading  comprises  many  complex 
abilities  and  somewhere  in  the  early 
school  years  the  student  has  not  been 
given  the  guidance  which  she  most 
needed.  The  difficulty  may  be  func- 
tional, but  more  often  it  is  due  to 
faulty  habits.  Defects  should  be 
corrected  as  they  arise,  in  the  early 
school  years,  but  until  teachers  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools  are 
aware  of  the  necessity,  remedial  work 
must  be  given  in  college. 

In  the  fall  of  1931  some  remedial 
work  was  undertaken  at  Smith  Col- 
lege in  cooperation  with  the  Psy- 
chology Department.  The  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  we  decided 
to  continue  the  experiment  with  a 
larger  group.  We  therefore  selected 
from  the  entering  class  in  September 
1932,  those  students  who  had  a  per- 
centile rating  of  20  or  below  in  the 
verbal  section  of  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test.  This  test  is  given  by  the 
College  Entrance  Board  to  all  students 
entering  Smith  College.  Previous  ex- 
perience had  indicated  that  the  verbal 
section  is  a  fair  predictor  of  ability  to 
complete  subject  assignments  in  col- 
lege. 

From  an  entering  class  of  477  stu- 
dents, there  were  104  who  rated  20  or 


below.  There  was  an  even  distribu- 
tion between  public  and  private  school 
preparation. 

The  next  step  was  to  give  the  Iowa 
Reading  Test  to  the  group  of  104. 
This  test  has  limitations,  but  it  is  an 
aid  in  discovering  causes  of  difficulty. 

The  results  of  the  scores  showed 
that  the  reading  rate  of  these  students 
as  measured  by  the  Iowa  Reading 
Test  was  equivalent  to  the  eighth 
grade  in  reading  ability.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  a  very  slow  speed  for  col- 
lege freshmen.  On  the  total  com- 
prehension score,  however,  they  made 
a  median  score  of  145,  which  is  the 
standardized  median  for  college  fresh- 
men. 

We  soon  realized  that  in  order  to 
make  the  study  more  complete  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  Vis- 
ual Survey.  Dartmouth  College  and 
Harvard  University  have  been  mak- 
ing some  very  interesting  experiments 
which  point  to  the  fact  that  some 
individuals  have  size  differences  of 
ocular  images,  thus  causing  a  hin- 
drance to  speed  in  reading.  We  were 
anxious  to  discover  how  many  of  our 
group  had  this  functional  difficulty. 
We  were  fortunate  in  having  the  co- 
operation of  Dr.  Walter  F.  Dearborn 
of  the  Psycho-Fxiucational  Clinic  and 
Laboratory  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, Harvard  University.  He  sent 
three  of  his  staff  to  give  the  visual 
acuity  tests.     He  reported : 

Of  the  55  cases  who  had  glasses,  only  9 
wore  them  constantly,  while  in  17  cases 
the  glasses  were  either  unsatisfactory  or 
of  doubtful  value.  The  majority,  29  in 
number,  were  quite  willing  to  wear  their 
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glasses  for  reading  or  at  the  movies,  bul 
discarded  them  on  .ill  other  occasions. 

In  going  over  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination .md  in  talking  with  the 
individual  students,  there  seemed  to 
be  evidence  that  11  of  this  number 
should  have  further  eye  testing.  This 
the  Personnel  Office  recommended. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  apparent 
symptoms  were  not  necessarily  pe- 
culiar to  slow  readers  we  decided  to 
compare  our  slow  readers  with  those 
who,  according  to  the  same  standards, 
should  be  our  best  reader-.  Would 
we  be  able  to  find  any  particular 
characteristics  which  might  be  said 
to  differentiate  the  poor  from  the 
good  readers? 

We,  therefore,  selected  an  equal 
number  of  students  who  on  the  verbal 
section  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  rated  80  or  above.  They  were 
given  the  same  Iowa  Reading  Test 
and  also  the  visual  tests  by  the  Har- 
vard University  Staff.  The  results 
showed  that  67  were  on  their  scholas- 
tic level  in  rate  of  reading,  but  the 
entire  group  was  on  their  level  or 
above  in  total  comprehension. 

What  did  we  find  were  the  chief 
causes  of  difficulty  in  reading? 

1.  Many  students  entering  college  have 
had  a  very  poor  beginning  in  reading. 
Many  of  them  state  that  they  were  slow 
readers  from  the  start. 

2.  Apparently  slowness  in  speed  led  to 
lack  of  interest  and  students  have  told  me 
that  through  high  school  they  never  read 
anything  outside  school  assignments.  One 
student  in  the  group  read  her  first  book 
during  her  senior  year  in  high  school. 

3.  A  lack  of  ability  to  select  the  central 
idea  was  most  apparent. 

4.  Many  students  believed  that  "once 
slow  always  slow";  they  had  no  idea  that 
improvement  was  possible. 

5.  Meager  vocabularies  were  another 
cause  of  slowness. 

6.  There  was  no  systematic  planning  of 
time  for  study. 

7.  There  was  a  tendency  with  most  of 
the  slow  readers  to  try  to  do  two  things  at 
a  time.  For  instance,  many  said:  "I  can 
study  much  better  with  the  radio  going" — 


Inn  ii  was  apparent  they  knew  more  about 
the  jazz  »>n  the  air  than  the  Spanish  history. 
8.  A   very   few  could   not  visualize   the 
words  on  t  he  page. 

There  were  many  other  stray  causes, 
such  as  too  much  memorizing  of 
words  and  not  thought,  lack  of  re- 
view, taking  notes  without  grasping 
content,  interruptions  sought  after 
rather  than  prevented,  etc. 

Remedial  Work 

What  we  actually  did  for  these 
students  is  the  most  important  item. 
We  were  confident  that  all  remedial 
work  must  be  primarily  individual. 

Because  of  this  necessity  for  in- 
dividual work,  time  and  a  limited 
staff  did  not  permit  us  to  assist  every- 
one in  the  group.  We  did,  however, 
have  an  initial  conference  with  each 
student,  showing  her  the  results  of 
her  test  and  suggesting  ways  and 
means  for  improvement. 

Three  of  the  group  left  college  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  so  that  the 
number  was  reduced  to  101.  Of  this 
number  31  seemed  capable  of  com- 
plete self-direction  or  else  they  were 
so  settled  in  their  slow  habits  that  we 
feared  any  new  plan  of  procedure 
might  cause  serious  academic  trouble. 
The  remaining  70  were  given  contin- 
uous help.  It  is  possible  to  divide 
this  number  into  four  groups: 

1.  Those  who  were   given  special   help 
in  study  technique  (26) 

2.  Those     who     followed     the     Pressey 
Manual  (31) 

3.  Those  who  had  plans  given  to  them 
for  summer  work  (8) 

4.  Those  who  did  intensive  work  during 
the  short  vacations  (5) 

I  shall  consider  each  one  of  these 
groups  separately. 

Group  I  (26) 

( Those  who  were  given  special  help 
in  study  technique) 

Time  schedules  were  given  includ- 
ing time  for  study  and  review.  We 
also  indicated  the  physical  necessities 
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for  satisfactory  accomplishment,  such 
as  light,  posture,  air,  place  of  study. 
We  gave  them  very  simple  rules  for 
concentration,  showed  them  how  to 
approach  reference  material.  They 
came  to  the  office  with  their  assign- 
ments, thus  making  the  application 
of  the  rules  to  the  work  at  hand. 

Mary,  age  18,  is  typical  of  this 
group.  She  came  to  us  with  five 
years  of  preparation  in  an  excellent 
school.  The  report  from  the  school 
was  "active,  intelligent,  interested." 
The  results  of  her  College  Entrance 
Board  examinations  were  not  out- 
standing; according  to  the  Iowa 
Reading  Test  she  rated  13.2  in  com- 
prehension but  only  8.3  grade  in 
reading  ability.     Mary  said, 

I  can  remember  when  I  first  went  to 
school  I  was  eager  to  learn  to  read.  I 
would  frequently  take  a  book,  often  upside 
down,  and  read  the  stories  which  had  been 
told  me  by  my  mother.  In  the  first  grade, 
words  were  presented  and  I  was  fascinated. 
Very  soon,  however,  I  didn't  seem  to  be 
able  to  remember  the  words  as  quickly  as 
the  other  children.  This  annoyed  me  be- 
cause I  had  been  a  leader,  and  not  to  be 
injured  my  pride.  I  tried  desperately  at 
first,  but  soon  my  interest  waned.  By  the 
time  I  entered  preparatory  school  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  was  a  slow  reader,  but 
my  desire  for  college  was  so  great  that  I 
was  willing  to  plug  along.  I  spent  a  lot 
more  time  over  lessons  than  most  of  my 
friends.  I  mentioned  this  to  one  of  my 
teachers  at  one  time,  and  she  told  me  not 
to  worry;  I  probably  would  improve  after 
I  got  to  college. 

Mary  made  out  a  time  schedule. 
For  three  weeks  she  came  once  a  week 
with  one  of  her  assignments.  She 
read  this  and  then  made  an  outline 
of  the  topics  discussed.  It  was  a 
slow  process  at  first,  but  her  desire  to 
improve  was  100%.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  week,  we  suggested  that 
she  work  without  supervision  and  re- 
port at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  This 
she  did,  much  encouraged  because 
she  was  able  to  use  a  bit  less  time  in 
preparation.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  her  grades  were  average  and 


her  final  grade  for  the  year  was  the 
same.  She  increased  her  speed  in 
reading  from  grade  8.3  to  grade  9.1. 
She  continued  with  exercises  last 
summer  and  undoubtedly  there  will 
be  a  marked  gain  this  year. 

Seventeen  of  the  26  students  in  this 
group  were  of  average  grade  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  seven  had  improved 
but  were  not  of  average  grade,  and 
two  were  dropped.  One  of  the  last 
two  was  not  interested  in  college,  the 
other,  definitely  a  poor  college  risk. 

Group  II  (31) 

(Those  who  followed  the  Pressey 
Manual) 

The  "Pressey  Manual  of  Reading 
Exercises  for  Freshmen"  is  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Ohio  State  University 
(1932);  it  was  prepared  by  Luella  C. 
Pressey  and  Jessie  M.  Ferguson. 
The  Manual  consists  of  definite  exer- 
cises for  each  week,  which  enable  the 
student  to  improve  mechanical  habits 
in  reading ;  to  increase  speed  in  reading ; 
to  grasp  longer  assignments  and  to 
select  the  main  ideas  out  of  a  group 
of  assignments;  and,  finally,  to  read 
graphs,  tables,  and  diagrams. 

The  majority  of  the  students  in  this 
group  have  given  half  an  hour  each 
day  to  these  exercises.  Some  have 
been  so  enthusiastic  about  the  help 
received  that  they  have  given  the 
book  a  second  reading.  Each  one 
has  stated  voluntarily  that  she  has 
felt  there  has  been  improvement  even 
though  with  some  the  grades  did  not 
indicate  this  fact. 

Helen  stated  her  problem  thus: 

I  always  was  slow  at  reading.  I  had 
four  years  at  high  school  and  then  a  post- 
graduate year.  I  was  considered  a  good 
student  but  I  was  jolly,  enjoyed  life  in 
general,  and  was  supposed  to  be  much  more 
capable  than  I  really  am. 

She  was  discouraged  after  a  few 
weeks  of  college  work.  "I  simply 
cannot  get  through  assignments  and 
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work  is  piling  up  at  such  a  rate  thai 
college  doesn't  seem  worth  while," 
she  said.  "I'll  do  anything  to  help 
myself,  but  is  there  any  possibility 
that  1  can  succeed?"  \\  e  gave  her 
a  Manual;  she  followed  directions 
Faithfully  and  was  encouraged  by 
watching  her  charts  of  progress.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  her  work  was  aver- 
age and  she  had  raised  her  reading 
rate  from  grade  11.0  to  13.5.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  question  but  that  her 
progress  will  continue. 

Not  one  of  this  group  of  students 
was  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Twenty-seven  improved  their  rate  of 
reading.  The  most  noticeable  im- 
provement was  that  of  Jean  who  ad- 
vanced from  grade  8.0  to  11.7  in  rate 
and  raised  her  average  in  her  academic 
work  from  1.4  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  to  1.9  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Group  III  (8) 

t  Those  who  had  plans  given  to  them  for 
summer  work) 

The  students  in  this  group  were 
either  carrying  their  work  satisfac- 
torily or  else  they  had  so  adapted  to 
slow  habits  that  we  feared  any  change 
might  result  in  academic  failure. 

They  each  had  a  careful  plan 
worked  out  for  them  to  follow  during 
the  summer.  Some  were  to  follow 
the  Pressey  Manual,  some  to  read 
technical  books  and  apply  rules  given 
to  them  for  outlining,  selecting  the 
central  idea,  skimming  for  facts, 
others  to  read  fiction  for  the  first  time 
for  real  pleasure. 

Constance  is  a  typical  case.  She  is 
temperamentally  slow,  walks  slowly 
when  seen  on  campus,  is  always  two 
feet  away  from  the  rest  of  the  group, 
talks  with  a  drawl.  She  had  five 
years  at  a  public  high  school  with  an 
average  of  C.  The  school  report 
said,  "A  good  girl,  a  good  candidate." 
She  worked  hard  for  even  an  average 
grade  in  preparatory  school  and  ex- 
pected   to   continue   in   college.     She 


dropped  in  frequently  for  encourage- 
ment and  just  before  leaving  for  the 
summer  came  in  for  a  Manual.  She 
is  following  this  carefully  and  writes 
tli.it  she  is  enjoying  reading  as  never 
before.  She  feels  confident  now  that 
study  will  not  consume  so  much  time. 

Group  IX  (5) 

(  Those  who  did  intensive  work  during 
the  short  vacations) 

This  was  a  small  group  but  well 
worth  special  mention  because  they 
worked  intensely.  Three  used  the 
Pressey  Manual  and  reported  an 
hour's  work  each  day  during  the  vaca- 
tion.    Jane  describes  her  experience: 

I  think  taking  the  Iowa  Reading  Test 
gave  me  several  ideas  as  to  what  it  would 
mean  to  he  able  to  read  quickly.  I  fol- 
lowed the  Manual  faithfully.  I  rather 
enjoyed  it,  especially  after  a  day  or  two 
when  I  began  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  it  all. 
I  noticed  that  I  applied  the  suggestions  to 
new  spaper  and  magazine  reading  and  I  am 
confident  I  read  more  during  my  Christmas 
holidays  than  I  ever  have  read  before. 

This  student  increased  her  rate  of 
reading  from  grade  9.5  to  grade  13.3 
and  had  the  required  average  in  her 
subjects  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  were  many  additional  aids 
given  to  the  students  who  have  not 
been  mentioned.  Several  were  anx- 
ious to  improve  their  vocabularies. 
To  these  we  gave  the  Inglis  Vocab- 
ulary Test  which  is  self-administering 
and  gives  an  idea  of  how  one  rates  in 
comparison  with  standard  norms. 
Some  jotted  down  in  notebooks  words 
found  in  reference  reading.  These 
they  tried  to  use  in  conversation. 
Others  took  small  notebooks  when 
listening  to  visiting  lecturers  and 
wrote  down  words  unknown.  Fre- 
quently these  students  brought  their 
notebooks  for  me  to  see  and  I  was 
amazed  to  find  how  many  nontech- 
nical words  were  unknown.  Others 
attempted  to  master  the  list  of  words 
suggested  by  Pitkin  in  his  "Rapid 
Reading." 
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The  Gates'  Standard  Test  Lessons  The  student  advised  to  withdraw 

were   used   with   a   small   number   of  did  not  think  she  needed  help;  the 

students.     A    few    were    helped    by  three  dropped,  according  to  their  past 

reading  "The  Art  of  Rapid  Reading"  academic  record,   would  seem  to  be 

by  Walter  B.   Pitkin;  "How  to  Use  college  risks. 
Your   Mind"   by   Kitson,   and   other 

books  on  study  techniques.  Conclusion 

The  writer  secured  books  on  teach-  We  do  not  claim  that  these  results 

ing  English  from  First  Grade  through  are  conclusive.     We  have  no  way  of 

Senior  High,  kept  them  on  a  shelf  in  determining  how  much  an  individual 

her    own    office,    and    often    referred  may  improve  from  the  development 

students  to  them.  which  naturally  comes  from  maturity 

In  May,  we  retested  all  the  slow  and  general  college  procedure.  We 
readers  to  determine  how  much  gain  are  confident,  however,  that  the  ma- 
had  been  made  during  the  year.  We  jority  of  these  students  were  aware 
again  gave  them  the  Rate  of  Reading  for  the  first  time  that  they  could  im- 
section  of  the  Iowa  Reading  Test,  prove ;  they  became  keenly  interested 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  and  used  many  self-instructional  de- 
results:  vices  when  they  knew  improvement 
Improved  their  rate  of  reading. . .              86  was  possible.     They  enjoyed  watching 

On  grade  level 30  their  rate  of  progress,  and  their  sense 

Sa^elow  grade  level 56  of    achievement    encouraged    further 

Lower  level .' .' .'          '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.                 8  effort'      l  shal1  never  forSet  one  stu" 

rj,u             ,,       f  ,i      r-     i             •  dent   who   burst  into   my   office   one 

1  he   results  ol   the  final  examina-  ,          ,        T           .      .       J        e 

,   ,        u     , i                ,             .   . i  day  when  I  was  having  a  conference, 

tions  taken  by  these  students  at  the  01  J      .jut         »         -^ 

j    r  4.u    r      u                   r  ii  She  said:     1  can  t  wait,  you  must  see 

end  of  the  freshman  year  follow:  ,.      T,           ..              '  ~.     .     ,.  A 

this,  I  ve  raised  my  grade  in  history 
Total  number... 101  from  an  E  to  an  A-.- 
Attainedrequiredaverage  (2.0)     84  c,     ,                          1        j                 ^u   • 

Below  average .....     17  Students   were    placed    upon    their 

Of  this  number  own  responsibility,   their  weaknesses 

1.9 4  were  pointed  out  objectively  and  they 

L8 6  were   given   the   remedy.     The   most 

J*  c  '  V  y  •'    j  1 important    factor,    however,    in    the 

1 . 5     (advised  to  i    i           ,              i                                     r 

withdraw)              1  whole  study  was  the  encouragement  ot 

Below  1.5  (dropped) 3  self-dependence  in  the  reeducation. 
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Smith  on  the  ^Air 


Dorothy  Crydenwise  Lindsay  1922 


W(  )\l  1  \  w  ho  started  out  in  pur- 
suit  of  tame  and  fortune  in  the 
professions,  found  their  way  blocked 
with   prejudice  and   discouragement. 

Not  so  those  who  have  gone  into  radio 
where  their  arrival  has  been  taken  as 
B  matter  of  course.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  women  are  performing  their  jobs 
in  radio  so  creditably,  for  this  indus- 
try, profession  if  you  like,  has,  in  its 
experimental  aspect,  given  everyone 
with  definite  ability  a  chance  to  find 
her  niche. 

College  women,  Smith  graduates 
along  with  the  rest,  have  entered 
numerous  branches  of  the  business. 
Artists  and  executives,  or  those  with 
other  special  talents,  they  are  now 
expending  their  efforts  in  catering  to 
that  great  unseen  but  fickle  audience, 
changeable  in  mood  as  no  stage  audi- 
ence has  ever  been,  a  source  of  in- 
estimable profit  if  satisfied. 

The  program  which  comes  over  the 
air  to  you  in  its  perfection  and  smooth- 
ness, they  will  tell  you  is  the  result  of 
hours  of  intensive  preparation  and 
rehearsing.  At  its  signing  off  it  goes 
into  that  vast  limbo  of  departed 
script,  never  to  be  heard  again.  It 
gives  back  not  so  much  as  an  echo, 
only  the  "fan  mail"  and  the  critique 
tell  of  its  failure  or  success. 

As  far  as  is  known,  no  census  of 
college  women  engaged  in  radio  work 
has  ever  been  compiled.  Little  won- 
der, if  the  experience  of  this  writer  is 
typical,  for  radio  jobs  seem  to  have  an 
off-again-on-again  aspect  which  makes 
any  definite  listing  difficult.  Smith 
women,  it  is  known,  have  been  in  the 
industry  since  the  early  days.  They 
are  scattered  far  and  wide.  For 
some,  radio  is  a  full-time  job;  others 
take  it  as  a  sort  of  avocation.  Many, 
it  is  believed,  have  eluded  this  com- 
pilation altogether. 


Rack  in  those  pioneer  days  in  radio, 
1923  to  be  exact,  Smith  was  well  ad- 
vertised, thanks  to  Edith  (Bennett) 
Saylor  '14  who  was  soloist  in  the  first 
complete  recital  to  be  broadcast  to 
Europe.  Mrs.  Saylor  was  chosen 
from  a  list  of  300  and  her  voice  was 
termed  the  finest  radio  voice  in  the 
world. 

Her  program,  sung  in  English, 
French,  and  Italian  was  heard  by  an 
estimated  audience  of  5,000,000.  Re- 
ception was  good  and  the  performance 
was  adjudged  proof  that  American 
training  equals  or  excels  that  of  Euro- 
pean studios. 

Transatlantic  broadcasts  are  now 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course;  so  are  the 
nation-wide  hook-ups.  Smith  women 
also  have  played  a  part  in  the  latter. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  series  broad- 
cast by  Clara  (Savage)  Littledale  '13 
two  years  ago,  or  that  last  spring  when 
Ariel  Perry  '28  played  her  harp  in 
ensemble  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera's 
national  broadcast  of  its  ball  to 
"save  the  Opera." 

Mrs.  Littledale,  in  her  role  of  editor 
of  The  Parents'  Magazine,  gave  talks 
and  advice  on  child  training  on  the 
Home  Circle  General  Electric  hour 
for  about  40  weeks,  two  years  ago. 
Each  broadcast,  she  tells  us,  had  to  be 
rehearsed.  How  successful  it  was 
may  be  shown  in  the  fact  that  "fan 
mail"  in  one  week  reached  the  1200 
mark.  Mrs.  Littledale  shared  the  hour 
with  such  celebrities  as  Emily  Post 
and  Madame  Sylvia. 

"It  was  interesting,"  she  tells  us, 
"though  in  common  with  many  peo- 
ple I  felt  the  strain  of  radio  work  and 
had  a  strange  sepulchral  feeling  when 
the  announcement  came  'on  the  air.' ' 

Miss  Perry's  experience  was  thrill- 
ing, for  she  penetrated  the  inner 
sanctum    of    the    old    Opera    House. 
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She  played  with  her  teacher,  Carlos 
Salzedo,  and  his  pupils  as  part  of  the 
entertainment  provided  for  the  court 
of  Napoleon  III  in  the  ball  organized 
by  Lucrezia  Bori.  Miss  Perry,  who 
is  studying  at  the  Curtis  Institute  in 
Philadelphia,  has  devoted  the  past 
two  summers  to  broadcasting  with 
orchestras  over  Boston  stations. 

Smith  women  hold  other  jobs  too 
besides  those  in  actual  broadcasting — 
take  for  instance  the  rather  pioneer 
work  Grace  Spofford  '09  is  doing  as 
radio  and  music  counselor  in  New 
York.  Miss  Spofford,  formerly  dean 
at  Curtis  Institute,  gives  microphone 
auditions,  diagnosis,  and  counsel  re- 
garding placement  on  programs. 

Then  there  is  Georgia  Backus  ex-'22 
who  enjoyed  phenomenal  rise  to  fame 
as  dramatic  director  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company  before  she 
formed  her  own  company,  "Radio 
Events,"  in  New  York,  in  1932. 
Now  she  is  engaged  in  writing,  produc- 
ing, and  acting  in  radio  programs, 
her  company  furnishing  scripts  for 
commercials  and  local  stations 
throughout  the  country. 

Just  at  present,  Miss  Backus  is 
writing  a  novel  which  will  give  her 
readers  some  of  the  romance  and  ex- 
citement of  life  behind  the  micro- 
phone. Some  of  the  programs  she 
has  acted  in  are:  "Show  Boat," 
"Buck  Rogers,"  the  Westclox  and 
Underwood  Typewriter  hours,  and 
"The  March  of  Time." 

There  are  other  Smith  graduates 
whose  flair  for  the  dramatic  is  standing 
them  in  good  stead  "on  the  air." 
Eda  (Heinemann)  Kuhn  '02,  whose 
profession  on  the  stage  prompts  her 
to  do  an  occasional  broadcast  for 
N.B.C.,  and  Irma  (Burkhardt)  Thom- 
son'27  are  in  this  group.  Mrs.  Thom- 
son goes  under  the  name  of  "Barbara 
Thomson"  and  is  in  frequent  demand 
for  various  programs  in  Boston  stu- 
dios. Recently  she  has  taken  to 
writing  script  with  some  success. 


Some  of  the  thrill  of  the  work  is 
related  by  Mrs.  Kuhn,  who  tells  of 
receiving  a  letter  following  her  first 
broadcast  from  a  fellow  teacher  in  a 
Mid-Western  college  where  she  had 
taught  in  1918.  This  friend  had 
moved  to  another  college  in  the  Mid 
West  from  where  she  listened  to  a 
New  York  drama  which  would  prob- 
ably never  have  come  to  her  in  any 
other  way. 

On  the  list  also  are  some  authors, 
Lilian  (Lauferty)  Wolfe  '03,  for  in- 
stance, who  is  on  the  air  many  times 
when  she  does  articles  for  Harper's. 
Several  years  ago,  she  was  interviewed 
in  dialogue  form  following  the  pub- 
lishing of  her  novel  "The  Street  of 
Chains."  Out  in  Denver,  Caroline 
Bancroft  '23,  who  serves  as  literary 
advisor,  writes  for  the  newspapers,  and 
does  university  extension  teaching  in 
writing,  is  well  known  for  her  broad- 
casts sponsored  by  the  Colorado 
Authors  League  and  others  interested 
in  whetting  the  appetite  of  the  reading 
public. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  advertis- 
ing, so  important  a  factor  in  radio, 
has  attracted  another  group  of  Smith 
women,  quite  apart  from  those  who 
take  part  in  purely  artistic  programs 
made  possible  by  the  fees  of  adver- 
tisers. There  is  Ruth  (Landauer) 
Stein  '27,  Frances  Hooper  '14,  Dor- 
othy (Spencer)  Miller  '14,  and  Joan 
Hurst  '25.  All  save  Miss  Hooper  are 
at  present  resting  on  their  laurels. 
Miss  Hooper,  who  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
Smith  women  in  the  advertising  world, 
directs  all  publicity,  both  radio  and 
otherwise,  for  the  Wrigley  Company. 

It  was  for  her  that  Mrs.  Miller  took 
charge  of  the  famous  Wrigley-Jose- 
phine  Culbertson  broadcast  which  ran 
for  13  weeks,  a  year  or  more  ago.  Miss 
Hooper  did  all  the  essential  planning 
from  her  Chicago  office  while  Mrs. 
Miller,  in  the  New  York  studio,  had 
the  task  of  seeing  that  the  preliminary 
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arrangements  were  made  before  each 
broadcast  and  that  everyone  came  in 
on  time  and  was  properly  taken  care 
of.  In  addition  to  the  regular  bridge 
part  of  the  program  there  were  talks 
by  editors  of  the  various  magazines 
in  which  the  Wrigley  organization 
advertises,  among  them  Helen  Ufford 
'08,  who  as  hostess  editor  of  Delineator 
gave,  according  to  Mrs.  Miller,  one 
of  the  best  talks  of  all,  her  voice  "go- 
ing over  the  air  beautifully." 

Out  in  sunny  California,  Joan 
Hurst  '25  had  the  delightful  task, 
back  in  the  prohibition  days  of  1931, 
of  planning,  writing,  overseeing,  and 
timing  the  performance  of  an  X.B.C. 
radio  series  advertising  unfermented 
"juices  of  the  grape."  Miss  Hurst  tells 
us  that  she  had  a  lot  of  fun  planning 
the  series  which  was  a  tour  of  the 
grapelands  of  the  world,  the  romance 
of  the  grape,  with  appropriate  musical 
background.  Previous  to  this,  she  had 
been  executive  secretary  or  assistant 
director  of  the  radio  department  of  a 
large  New  York  advertising  agency. 
As  we  write  this  article,  she  is  connected 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
in  an  advertising  capacity,  and  does 
not  at  the  moment  anticipate  that 
there  will  be  any  radio  advertising! 

Also  resting  on  her  radio  laurels  at 
the  present  moment  is  Mrs.  Stein  of 
Germantown  (Pa.),  who,  following 
considerable  experience  as  a  continu- 
ity writer  for  Station  WIP-WFAN, 
ran  a  daily  radio  want-ad.  column 
including    all    kinds    of    commercials 


from  tooth  paste  to  salad  dressing, 
under  the  name,  "Ruth  Ray."  The 
current  depression  has  put  a  damper 
on  the  project  for  the  time  being. 

Quite  naturally,  of  course,  musi- 
cians have  found  numerous  opportu- 
nities to  display  their  talents  over  the 
air,  Smith  women  with  the  rest.  In 
New  York,  there  is  Helen  (Andrews) 
Walsh  '08;  in  Boston,  Selma  (Pelon- 
sky)  Seltzer  '19;  in  Janesville  (Wis.), 
Carolyn  (Crandell)  Bliss  '29;  in  Tuc- 
son (Ariz.),  Edna  Macdonald  ex-'08; 
and  in  Hartford  (Conn.),  Betty 
(Boomer)  Larkin  '25. 

Mrs.  Seltzer  holds  the  enviable 
position  of  one  of  the  featured  artists 
for  the  Mason  and  Hamlin  Company 
and  is  subject  to  call  at  any  time  for 
piano  broadcasts.  Miss  Macdonald 
frequently  plays  her  violin  over  the 
air.  A  few  years  ago,  she  broadcast 
one  winter  in  244  trio  programs. 

Mrs.  Bliss  combines  the  business  of 
rearing  two  small  babies  with  singing 
over  station  WCLO,  of  which  her 
husband  is  part  owner.  She  writes 
and  announces  her  own  continuity, 
singing  and  playing  her  accompani- 
ments. She  has  also  acted  in  plays 
over  this  same  station  and  at  one  time 
gave  a  course  in  the  history  of  music, 
illustrating  with  records  what  she 
could  not  play  on  the  piano.  In  a 
country  where  so-called  "hill  billy" 
music  is  the  farmer's  favorite,  she  has 
had  her  work  cut  out  for  her  in  wean- 
ing her  audience  away  from  songs 
such  as  "Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone 
Prairie,"  to  music  learned  at  Smith. 
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Mrs.  Walsh  tells  us  that  she  first 
suffered  microphobia  in  1930  when 
she  began  broadcasting  as  a  pianist  at 
studio  WEVD.  She  found  it  difficult 
at  first  to  adjust  herself  to  the  excite- 
ment of  surrounding  city  life  and  the 
rushing  about  in  the  studio.  But  let 
her  tell  you  the  story. 

I  think,  generally  speaking,  that  the  pub- 
lic entertains  the  idea  that  radio  managers 
and  directors  are  a  bad  lot — indifferent, 
unsympathetic,  and  not  over  intelligent. 
Well,  I  found  here  men  with  ideals,  promot- 
ing at  great  odds  things  of  ethical  culture, 
progressive  in  thought,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  not  over  anxious  to  give  preference 
to  jazz  artists.  And  so  it  came  about  that 
I  laid  aside  to  a  great  extent  microphobia 
and  took  on  micromania. 

Since  becoming  a  micromaniac, 
Mrs.  Walsh  has  had  the  joy  of  playing 
over  WLWL,  the  home  of  the  Paulist 
Fathers,  adjoining  the  church  where 
Father  Finn  sends  out  his  nationwide 
broadcasts.  On  several  occasions,  she 
played  over  this  station  to  a  cousin, 
seriously  ill  in  Detroit.  Added  to  the 
quantities  of  mail  she  receives  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  broadcasts,  Mrs.  Walsh 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  the 
delegates  at  the  Congress  of  State  So- 
cieties, meeting  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
vania last  fall,  give  her  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

For  two  years  Mrs.  Larkin  and 
Deborah  Elton,  a  Vassar  graduate, 
broadcast  with  great  regularity  in  a 
two-piano  program  from  Station  WTIC 
in  Hartford.  Their  programs  had  to 
be  made  up  in  advance  and  submitted 
to  the  studio  so  that  permission  might 
be  obtained  from  copyright  owners 
for  the  playing  of  certain  pieces. 
That  their  work  was  not  always  a  bed 
of  roses  is  gleaned  from  the  fact  that 
oftentimes  they  had  to  be  prepared 
with  substitutions,  if  they  had  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  choose  a  selec- 
tion from  a  current  musical  revue 
which  could  not  be  played  until  the 
piece  had  sold  beyond  a  certain  num- 
ber of  copies,  or  until  the  revue  had 


been  open  a  certain  length  of  time. 
They  had  an  original  theme  song  and 
made  original  arrangements  of  favor- 
ite airs.  A  serious  infection  in  Mrs. 
Larkin's  thumb  just  at  the  height  of 
their  popularity  and  her  enforced  va- 
cation for  a  year  ended  her  career. 

This  resume  of  radio  achievements 
of  Smith  graduates  would  not  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to 
the  education  side  of  the  industry,  for 
college  graduates  are  supposed  to  be 
concerned  with  the  dissemination  of 
the  progressive  and  the  worth  while. 
And  so  we  close  this  tale  with  some 
reference  to  the  excellent  work  for 
children  which  Florence  (Keith)  Hyde 
'97  and  Margaret  (Mason)  Nye  '18 
have  done,  and  the  constructive  edu- 
cational interest  of  Mary  Eaton  '30. 

Mrs.  Hyde,  as  director  of  the  Child 
Development  Center  and  Junior  Work- 
shop in  Paxton,  Massachusetts,  ar- 
ranged two  broadcasts  of  her  work  in 
a  series  sponsored  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Education  over 
WNAC  a  few  years  ago;  while  Mary 
Eaton  '30  at  about  the  same  time  was 
doing  sustaining  programs  particu- 
larly in  musical  appreciation  in  con- 
junction with  the  Minneapolis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Miss  Eaton  was 
for  several  years  continuity  writer 
at  WCCO,  Minneapolis. 

With  attention  now  focused  pretty 
generally  on  the  need  for  reform  in 
programs  for  children,  the  good  work 
Margaret  (Mason)  Nye  '18  does  over 
Station  WEBC,  Duluth,  is  worth 
more  than  casual  notice.  Mrs.  Nye 
adapts  fairy  and  historical  tales  for 
dramatizing  by  the  Children's  Theatre 
in  that  city.  The  parts  are  taken  by 
children,  for  the  most  part  by  those  of 
high  school  age.  The  "fan  mail"  is 
largely  from  children,  and  interest  in 
the  project  is  keen. 

Twirl  your  dials,  O  Smith  alumnae! 
Ten  to  one  you  will  pick  up  a  program 
some  Smith  woman  has  had  a  part  in 
making;  so  "Please  stand  by." 


There  ^Are  Jobs  for  Wometi^ 

ELIZABETH  SCHLOSSER  COUSINS  1913 
This  is  the  second  article  on  the  In  slit  ate  of  Occupations 


IT'S  up  to  the  women,"  according 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  The  many 
women  who  are  ready  to  accept  this 
challenge,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
helping  young  girls  in  their  prepara- 
tion to  accept  it,  will  turn  eagerly  to 
the  opinions  expressed  at  the  Institute 
of  ( )ccupations1  about  women's  oppor- 
tunities in  30  fields  of  work. 

The  list  of  fields  covered  by  the 
I  nstitute  is  important.  Those  starred 
are  comparatively  promising: 

Accounting  and  Bookkeeping 

Advertising  and  Promotion 

Art  as  a  Profession 

A\  iation 
*Cosmetology 
*Credit  Management 

Finance 

Genera]  Office  Positions 

Home  Economics 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Positions 
* Insurance 

Journalism 
*Legal  Profession 

Library  Work 
*Medicine  and  Dentistry 

Motion  Pictures 

Music 

Nursing 

Office  Management 
•Osteopathy 
*0\vnership  and  Management 

Personnel  and  Employment  Management 
•Public  Office 

Radio 

Railroad  Positions 
*Real  Estate 

Retail  Store  Service 

Secretarial  Work 

Social  Work 

Teaching 


1  Held  July  10-11,  1933,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago;  attendance  about  2000.  (See  preliminary 
article,  November  Quarterly.)  The  Institute  was  ar- 
ranged by  Frances  Cummings,  Smith  College  1900, 
Educational  Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  1819  Broad- 
way, New  York.  A  set  of  30  pamphlets,  each  discussing 
in  considerable  detail  the  possibilities  of  a  particular  field, 
is  now  available  at  a  cost  of  $2;  separate  pamphlets,  10 
cents;  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Federation. 


It  was  the  effort  of  each  chairman  and 
her  speakers  to  look  realistically  at  the 
tacts  about  her  field.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  special  phases  may  still  be 
developed,  even  within  a  field  some 
parts  of  which  are  overcrowded. 

The  Institute  material,  which  pre- 
sents the  most  recent  available  facts, 
suggests  that  there  are  widely  varied 
openings  for  women  of  ability  both 
now  and  in  the  immediate  future. 
Admitting  that  a  number  of  occupa- 
tions, including  the  large  fields  of 
nursing,  teaching,  and  library  work, 
are  oversaturated,  the  Institute  study 
shows  that  lively  opportunities  can  be 
found  by  those  with  ability,  courage, 
and  willingness  to  train  for  new  and 
special  services. 

We  shall  tune  in  with  the  spirit  of 
1933  by  beginning  with  the  oppor- 
tunities for  women  in  Public  Office. 
The  holding  of  public  office  by  women 
reacts  favorably  upon  women's  pro- 
fessional status  as  a  whole,  and  the 
Institute  was  urged  to  support  com- 
petent women  for  such  offices,  with  a 
view  to  better  social  legislation.  Legal 
training  is  an  asset  in  this  work.  So 
is  experience;  and  the  woman  who  is 
interested  may  make  a  start  in  familiar 
territory  with  local  or  county  offices. 
Women  have  already  received  recog- 
nition in  national  posts,  and  a  goal 
was  suggested  for  the  future:  a  woman 
assistant  secretary  for  each  federal 
department. 

As  to  the  Legal  Profession,  while  a 
few  women  have  made  outstanding 
successes  as  trial  lawyers,  not  many 
have  used  their  legal  training  in  this 
way.  It  is  apparent  that  the  com- 
plexity of  society  is  increasing  the 
number  of  judgeships  in  courts  of 
domestic    relations;    there    is    much 
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future  opportunity  in  probation  work 
and  juvenile  courts.  President  Roose- 
velt's expressions  of  confidence  in 
women's  fitness  for  high  government 
office  has  opened  the  way;  public 
confidence  is  still  largely  to  be  won, 
but  where  won  it  does  its  own  adver- 
tising. 

There  are  opportunities  for  the 
woman  lawyer,  though  the  long  years 
of  preparation  and  the  lean  years 
which  follow  while  one  is  getting  estab- 
lished demand  courage.  Wisdom  sug- 
gests practice  in  less  populous  districts, 
and  active  participation  in  local  civic 
affairs.2 

The  scope  of  Personnel  and  Employ- 
ment Management  is  more  fundamen- 
tal and  far-reaching  than  in  any  other 
period  of  its  development.  This  type 
of  work  has  undergone  important 
changes  in  the  past  two  years.  Though 
most  personnel  departments  have  been 
curtailed,  nevertheless  there  is  in 
general  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
need  of  personnel  work.  It  is  more 
and  more  actively  concerning  itself 
with  the  protection  of  standards  of 
living,  with  stabilized  employment, 
and  with  vocational  adjustments  es- 
sential to  the  most  effective  economic 
development  of  the  individual.  The 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  if  effectively 
administered,  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  the  creation  of  administrative  per- 
sonnel positions.  The  need  is  for 
more  research  and  for  intensive  and 
more  scientific  vocational  guidance, 
training  and  retraining  to  keep  pace 
with  fluctuating  opportunity.  Civic 
groups,  which  are  tending  toward 
coordination — schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, federal  and  state  employ- 
ment agencies — offer  a  new  type  of 
personnel  job  to  women :  to  function  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information 
regarding  unemployed  women  and 
the  development  of  jobs  for  them. 

At  present  Advertising  and  Promo- 

2See"  Medieval  or  Modern — Which?"  Kenyon.  Smith 
Alumnae  Quarterly,  November.     Editor's  Note. 


tion  is  an  overcrowded  field,  though 
it  seems  likely  to  offer  increased 
opportunities  for  capable  women  in 
such  positions  as  public  relations 
counselor,  motion  picture  publicist, 
contact  and  promotion  executive,  out- 
door advertiser,  display  manager, 
comparative  shopper,  space  buyer. 
Women  are  credited  with  spending  82 
cents  in  every  dollar,  and  women 
advertisers  are  especially  qualified  to 
direct  this  spending  wisely  to  good 
quality  merchandise. 

The  discussion  on  Ownership  and 
Management  demonstrated  the  diver- 
sity of  undertakings  engaged  in  by 
women.  Others  have  noted  this; 
Francis  Rufus  Bellamy,  in  the  Reader's 
Digest,  November  1933  ("Women  Do 
Better"),  gives  conclusive  evidence 
that  women  are  more  adaptable  than 
men  in  snatching  up  and  developing 
odd  opportunities  (and  some  of  them 
are  very  odd  indeed).  Among  the 
round  table  speakers  there  were  a  sheep 
raiser,  a  manufacturer  of  wooden-sole 
shoes,  a  florist,  a  coal-mine  owner,  and 
a  warehouse  owner.  Another  woman 
in  the  Federation  manufactures  iron- 
rust  soap,  and  still  another,  garters 
for  bow-legged  men. 

The  usual  emphasis  on  competition 
with  men  is  lacking  in  this  field; 
women  and  men  alike  must  be  alert  to 
meet  the  problems  offered  by  new 
materials,  substitute  products,  new 
methods  and  inventions:  the  coal 
producer  must  compete  with  oil,  gas, 
and  electricity,  and  the  owner  of  a 
hand  laundry  must  compete  with  the 
electric  washer.  Sometimes  these 
problems  can  be  met  by  accepting  and 
developing  the  newer  method;  some- 
times by  furnishing  a  higher  quality  of 
service  than  the  mechanized  one.  Its 
diversity  tends  to  keep  the  field  from 
being  overcrowded,  and  for  a  woman 
who  can  make  her  own  openings  the 
future  outlook  is  relatively  good. 

Credit  Bureau  Management  has  be- 
come a  significant  occupation.     The 
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existence  of  a  credit  bureau  in  a  town 

means  dollars  and  cents  in  the  mer- 
chant^ pockets.  Thus  in  cities  and 
towns  in  which  such  a  bureau  has  not 
been  established  (some  600,  of  over 
5000  population )  a  woman  trained  and 
equipped  to  manage  such  a  bureau 
should  be  welcome.  She  must  know- 
business  law  and  be  able  to  see  the 
weak  spots  in  a  financial  statement; 
she  must  be  known  and  respected  in 
her  community;  and  she  must  com- 
bine a  pleasing  personality  with  an  im- 
partial attitude  to  her  clients. 

Real  Estate,  though  not  promising  at 
the  moment,  should  offer,  with  im- 
proving conditions,  a  variety  of  possi- 
bilities. Many  women  have  already 
realized  them,  to  judge  by  the  increase 
in  numbers,  from  2997  (1910)  to 
31,787  at  the  present  time.  The 
woman  interested  in  real  estate  as  a 
vocation  must  have  enough  legal 
knowledge  to  be  able  to  draw  a  con- 
tract "as  hog-tight  as  a  good  wire 
fence."  Real  estate  is  becoming  a 
profession  of  experts,  requiring  experi- 
ence in  disposing  of  property,  reclaim- 
ing and  modernizing  obsolete  houses, 
making  long-term  leases,  appraising, 
attending  to  fire  insurance,  and  like 
matters.  If  she  can  make  a  sound 
contract,  has  a  knowledge  of  interior 
decoration,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  architecture,  and 
some  workable  ideas  about  landscap- 
ing, a  woman  should  be  able  to  make 
an  exceptional  success  in  renting 
houses,  apartments,  and  studios.  The 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
offers  courses,  which  can  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  experience  in 
acquiring  the  tact  and  diplomacy  nec- 
essary to  cooperate  with  building  em- 
ployees, tenants,  and  public.  Possi- 
bilities include:  partnership  between 
an  architect  and  a  real  estate  operator ; 
partnership  of  two  real  estate  people 
in  which  one  does  the  listing  and  hunt- 
ing of  prospects  and  the  other  provides 
the  artistic  and  social  elements. 


In  Osteopathy,  the  best  facilities  for 
training  are  not  closed  to  women,  as 
they  are  in  many  professional  fields: 
women  are  received  in  the  colleges  on 
an  equal  footing  with  men.  They 
have  been  financially  successful  in 
practice.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is 
but  one  osteopathic  physician  to  every 
17,000  persons  in  the  United  States;  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  estimate  is  that 
there  is  but  one  woman  osteopathic 
physician  to  every  190,000  persons. 
The  four  years  of  osteopathic  training 
has  as  its  prerequisite  only  a  little  less 
educational  background  than  that  re- 
quired for  the  doctor  of  medicine:  the 
applicant  must  have  had  at  least  one 
year  of  college  work. 

Three  relatively  new  fields  of  work 
were  given  special  prominence  at  the 
Institute:  the  round  tables  on  posi- 
tions in  motion  pictures,  radio,  and 
aviation  met  at  special  breakfasts  so 
that  many  might  attend.  At  the 
time  of  the  Institute  there  was  but  one 
woman  producer  of  Motion  Pictures 
(Dorothy  Arzner,  "Merrily  We  Go  to 
Hell,"  "Sarah  and  Son").  There  are 
a  few  successful  women  office  man- 
agers and  bookers,  and  about  a  dozen 
women  exhibitors;  all  these  positions 
should  be  attractive  and  suitable  for 
women.  In  Radio  work,  some  of  the 
possibilities  are  continuity  writing, 
selling,  producing  programs,  acting  in 
shows,  conducting  homemaking  fea- 
tures, and  owning  and  managing  radio 
stations.  Radio  offers  an  uncrowded 
field  to  those  with  really  new  ideas 
and  with  courage  and  ability  to  carry 
them  through.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct limit  to  the  field ;  there  are  only 
about  600  wave  channels  in  the 
United  States,  and  less  than  twenty- 
four  broadcasting  hours  a  day.  In 
Aviation,  the  immediate  possibilities 
for  women  who  wish  to  serve  as  pilots 
are  decidedly  dubious.  The  industry 
uses  many  women — 100,000  are  listed 
in    branch    activities,    principally    in 
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clerical  service  and  as  hostesses — but 
in  1932  there  were  only  516  licensed 
women  pilots.  Ruth  Nichols,  first 
transport  pilot  of  an  airline,  was 
chairman  of  this  group,  and  she  had 
made  a  careful  preliminary  survey  of 
the  field.  She  told  of  plans  being  dis- 
cussed, which  may  take  the  form  of  an 
all-woman  airline,  manufacturing 
company,  airport,  or  school;  but  she 
stated  that  there  is  little  that  pro- 
fessional women  fliers  can  do  so  far, 
unless  they  can  finance  themselves. 
Within  very  wide  limits  we  may  draw 
certain  conclusions  from  the  findings 
of  the  Institute.  As  to  the  professions, 
the  opportunities  are  more  promising 


in  smaller  communities,  where  one  is 
part  of  the  local  scheme  of  things  and 
may  build  upon  one's  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  In  the 
business  fields,  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  improvement  in  the  stand- 
ards of  education  and  training.  These 
are  both  probably  healthy  tendencies; 
the  one  to  enrich  community  life  by 
keeping  talent  at  home,  the  other  to 
eliminate  unfair  and  uneducated  prac- 
tices by  giving  to  ability  and  experi- 
ence the  recognition  they  deserve. 
By  and  large,  the  future  for  women  is 
hopeful,  if  they  will  choose  wisely 
the  field  in  which  they  can  make 
their  qualities  and  aptitudes  count. 


Self -Help  at  Smith  Qolleg^ 


SMITH  COLLEGE  is  interested  to 
have  among  its  students  those  who 
are  partially  self-supporting.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  these  girls  not  only 
acquire  valuable  training  for  them- 
selves, but  contribute  much  to  the  life 
and  spirit  of  the  College.  Therefore 
the  College  is  glad,  through  scholar- 
ships and  by  offering  work,  to  make  it 
more  possible  for  a  reasonable  number 
of  such  students  to  come  to  Smith. 
The  Self-Help  Bureau  in  the  Office  of 
the  Warden  is  especially  concerned 
with  such  students  and  is  ready  to 
offer  all  possible  assistance  both  to 
students  in  College  and  to  those  mak- 
ing plans  to  enter. 

1  This  article  is  adapted  from  a  Pamphlet  which  the 
Office  of  the  Warden  has  just  published.  In  addition 
to  the  strictly  self-help  work,  the  Pamphlet  discusses  the 
Loan  Library,  the  Students'  Aid  Society,  Scholarship 
Aid,  Emergency  Aid,  and  Summer  work.  Information 
about  any  of  these  matters  will  be  gladly  given.  College 
expenses  Mrs.  Scales  divides  as  follows:  necessary, 
tuition,  $500,  board  and  room,  $500;  estimated  (mini- 
mum), books,  $50,  subscriptions,  dues,  etc.,  $20,  recrea- 
tion and  incidentals,  $50.  Traveling,  clothing,  and 
laundry  are  variable.  The  College  Laundry  does  good 
work  at  reasonable  rates.  Emergency  items  such  as 
doctor's  bills  should  be  considered  in  planning  a  budget. 
Two  weeks  at  the  College  Infirmary  is  included  in  the 
fees  paid. 


Few  students  even  in  the  upper 
classes  are  entirely  self-supporting, 
and  none  can  expect  to  be  entirely  so 
during  the  first  two  years.  To  the 
student  whose  income  is  decidedly 
limited,  a  college  education  may, 
however,  be  possible  with  the  aid  of 
scholarships  and  self-help  work.  But 
a  student  who  is  not  physically  strong 
and  whose  academic  standing  is  not 
satisfactory  should  never  try  to  take 
on  much  extra  work  for  the  sake  of 
decreasing  expenses.  Without  these 
advantages  a  girl  risks  a  physical  or 
nervous  breakdown  and  may  pay  in 
health  and  energy  a  greater  price  than 
a  college  education  is  worth  to  her. 
Those  who  succeed  in  helping  them- 
selves do  so  to  varying  degrees  by 
living  in  cooperative  and  self-help 
houses,  by  carrying  definite  self-help 
jobs,  by  scholarship  aid,  and  by  bor- 
rowing from  various  agencies. 

In  the  cooperative  houses/  the  girls 
share  in  the  work  of  the  house,  giving 
about   an   hour  a  day  to  this  work.2 

2  The     cooperative     houses     this     year — Lawrence, 
Albright,  Washburn,  and  Tenney— house  179  students. 
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e  Furniture  Exchange  Gets  Under  Way 


Howard 


The  students  set  tables,  wait  on  table, 
wash  and  wipe  dishes,  prepare  vege- 
tables, take  care  of  the  first  floor 
including  the  butler's  pantry,  answer 
bells,  etc.  in  their  own  houses.  In 
return  for  this  they  are  given  a  reduc- 
tion of  from  $100  to  $200  in  the  charge 
for  board  and  room,  thus  paying  $400 
or  $300  instead  of  the  usual  $500. 
There  are  a  limited  number  of  places 
for  freshmen  in  all  but  one  of  the 
cooperative  houses  and  these  are 
awarded  to  candidates  of  outstanding 
promise.  In  Tenney  House,  the  one 
cooperative  house  not  admitting  fresh- 
men, 16  students  do  all  their  own 
cooking,  buying,  and  planning  of 
meals,  as  well  as  caring  for  their  own 
rooms.  By  careful  planning,  this 
work  takes  about  an  hour  a  day,  and 
the  girls  thoroughly  enjoy  the  life  of 
the  house.  The  total  expense  in 
Tenney  House  is  about  $200  a  year. 
In  the  self-help  houses,  a  student 
may  reduce  her  expenses  to  a  mini- 
mum.3 In  these  houses,  instead  of 
paying  the  usual  charge  of  $500  for 
room  and  board,  students  pay  from 
$75  to  $100  a  year  for  rooms,  and  earn 
their  complete  board  by  working 
approximately  21  hours  a  week  (three 

3  In  Sunnyside  and  Capen  Annex,  the  self-help  houses, 
plus  a  few  students  scattered  in  other  houses,  there  is  a 
total  of  37  who  earn  complete  board. 


hours  daily)  in  one  of  the  other  campus 
houses.  This  work  consists  in  waiting 
on  table,  setting  tables,  or  answering 
bells.  If  in  addition  a  student  should 
be  one  of  the  few  to  receive  a  full 
tuition  scholarship,  her  total  expenses 
might  then  be  reduced  from  $1000  a 
year  to  as  small  an  amount  as  $75. 

The  Self-Help  Bureau  in  the  Ward- 
en's Office  in  College  Hall  seeks  to 
establish  a  connection  between  those 
wishing  work  to  be  done  during  the 
college  year  and  those  wishing  to  earn. 

Xo  estimate  can  be  made  of  the 
amount  that  any  given  student  can 
earn  during  a  year.  It  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  demand  for  student 
labor  but  also  on  a  girl's  strength, 
skill,  and  enterprise,  on  her  personal 
qualifications,  and  a  good  deal  on 
how  other  work  will  fit  in  with  her 
academic  schedule.  Opportunities  for 
earning  money  are  apt  to  increase 
from  year  to  year  as  a  student  proves 
her  worth  in  smaller  jobs. 

The  Self-Help  Bureau  warns  stu- 
dents not  to  plan  to  earn  much  during 
the  first  year,  and  it  purposely  refrains 
from  offering  freshmen  any  work  until 
after  Thanksgiving  at  least.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  average  student  in 
her  first  few  months  to  make  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  life  in  a 
college  community,   to  carry  on   her 
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Press  Board 
Enterprising  Jane  Rush   '31   Sells  Sandwiches  in 
Her  Green  St.  Kitchen  to  the  Student  "Merchants'' 

regular  studies,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  do  outside  work  without  danger  of 
harmful  results  to  her  academic  stand- 
ing and  to  her  health.  If,  looking 
beyond  freshman  year,  a  student  will 
need  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
self-help  work  while  at  college,  she 
would  do  well  to  fit  herself  beforehand 
for  one  line  of  work.  There  is  a 
greater  demand  for  typewriting  and 
stenography  at  times  than  can  be 
rilled.  There  are  also  requests  for 
students  to  play  the  piano  regularly 
for  accompanying,  or  playing  for 
dancing  or  clogging  classes.  Such 
work  as  this  would  naturally  be  given 
to  students  who  have  had  practice 
and  experience  in  these  lines. 

There  are  some  200  students  regis- 
tered each  year  who  earn  sums  ranging 
from  70  cents  to  $200.  The  total 
amount  earned  in  actual  cash  pay- 
ments during  the  college  year  amounts 
to  about  $10,000,  while  summer  earn- 
ings usually  approach  $18, 000. 4  Sum- 
mer work  is  arduous,  and  individual 
profits  vary  from  $25  to  $150. 

The  uniform  price  for  unskilled 
work  is  30  cents  an  hour.  Watch 
duty  (answering  bells)  is  paid  20  cents 
an  hour,  since  a  student  may  usually 
do  some  studying  while  on  watch. 
Typewriting  is  50  cents  an  hour  or  10 
cents  a  page,  and  shorthand,  75  cents 
an  hour,  while  tutoring  and  accom- 

*  Available  statistics  for  1932-33  report  252  girls 
actually  earning  (217  were  registered  with  the  S.  H.  B.), 
with  $226.15  the  largest  amount  earned.  The  total 
earned  was  $12,308.08. 


paining  are  usually  paid  $1.00  an  hour 
and  up.  This  list  shows  the  types  of 
work  for  which  students  may  sign  up: 
Art  work;  Caring  for  children;  Clerical 
work  in  college  offices  and  departments; 
Cooking;  Copying  music;  Housework; 
Library  work;  Odd  jobs;  Piano  playing  or 
accompanying;  Reading  aloud;  Serving; 
Sewing;  Stenography;  Tutoring;  Typewrit- 
ing; Ushering;  Waiting  on  table;  Watch 
duty. 

There  are  a  few  so-called  managerial 
positions  which  carry  with  them  some 
financial  compensation  and  which  are 
therefore  much  sought  after.  These 
positions  are  competitive  in  that  the 
boards  awarding  them  make  every 
effort  to  select  girls  who  have  shown 
themselves  able  and  successful  in  less 
important  positions.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  such  positions  are 
rare  and  usually  open  to  juniors  and 
seniors  only.  A  few  of  the  positions 
listed  here  command  definite  salaries: 

Business  Manager  of  Students'  Handbook; 
B.  M.  of  the  Weekly;  B.  M.  of  the  Tatler; 
College  Messenger;  Custodian  of  Seelye 
Note  Room;  Custodian  of  Students' 
Building;  Head  Usher;  Loan  Librarian; 
Secretary  of  Student  Council;  six  students 
on  Student  Furniture  Exchange  (Bicycle 
Exchange  included);  three  students  on 
Student  Book  Exchange. 

There  is  an  opportunity  each  year 
for  about  40  students  to  earn  money 
and  to  gain  experience  in  journalism 
on  the  Smith  College  Press  Board. 

Besides  this  formal  organization  of 
self-help  activities,  there  is,  of  course, 
a  more  or  less  busy  beehive  of  unor- 
ganized pin-money  projects  being 
carried  on  by  individuals  all  over  the 
campus.  The  Self-Help  Bureau  asks 
to  be  notified  about  this  work  but  does 
not  in  any  strict  sense  supervise  it  and 
does  not  include  it  in  its  Pamphlet. 
There  is  shampooing,  making  beds, 
darning — all  sorts  of  personal  ways  of 
turning  an  honest  penny — and,  more 
pretentious,  there  are  the  dormitory- 
room  candy,  cigarette,  and  sandwich 
stores,  whose  popularity  rises  and  falls 
with   allowances  and   styles  in   diet. 


SJje  ^Movies  and  an  Enlightened 
^Minority 

Leonora  Branch,  1914 

Hiss  'Branch,  'Professor  of  English  <//  .  Mount  Ho/yoke,  takes  the  affirmative-* 


LWIW.  down  my  frowzy  copy  of 
j  Variety  I  sent  in  a  panic  to  the 
College  Library.  "It's  all  in  Aris- 
totle," I  assured  myself.  "Or  do  1 
perhaps  mean  Plato?"  Why,  then, 
this  duplication  of  argument  on  the 
part  of  the  promoters  in  defense  of  the 
film  industry?  Industry,  did  I  say? 
But  Professor  Orton,  speaking  last 
October,  not  to  the  homogeneous 
college  audience  but  to  a  group  of 
interested  citizens,  disparaged  the 
tendency  to  view  the  movies  as  an 
industry;  better,  he  maintained,  the 
cinema  as  art.  And — to  invoke  dog- 
matic authority  at  the  source — Ger- 
many's recent  "chamber  of  Kultur" 
includes  film-making,  with  music, 
drama,  and  letters  in  its  province. 
"Art  or  industry,"  I  decided  inclu- 
sively, "if  it  needs  defending,  Aris- 
totle's done  it." 

But  to  whom,  at  this  date,  I  medi- 
tated further,  is  a  defense  or  an  attack 
on  our  thoroughly  organized  contem- 
porary institution  particularly  per- 
tinent? Hardly  to  the  producer! 
Incidentally,  Will  Hays,  in  last  year's 
annual  report  to  the  producers  and 
distributors,  had  for  this  presumably 
callous  group  an  astounding  word: 
vulgarity  no  longer  pays!  To  the 
reformer  absorbed  in  the  phenomena 
of  juvenile  delinquency  or  adolescent 
crime  a  pungent  paragraph  from  the 
aforementioned  Variety  might  offer 
consolation.  The  average  delinquent, 
it  plausibly  maintains,  could  no  more 
acquire  from  a  movie  exhibition  ef- 
ficiency in  the  tinkering  of  time  locks 
than  a  potential  motorman  could  thus 
acquire  the  technique  of  managing  a 
trolley  car  or  motor  bus. 


Not  to  the  Olympian  producer,  nor 
to  the  bothered  reformer,  not  even  to 
the  conscientious  parents  of  the  juve- 
nile consumer  considered  in  the  No- 
vember Quarterly  by  Clara  Savage 
Littledale,  is  the  present  appraisal  of 
the  movies  primarily  addressed.  In 
her  article,  Mrs.  Littledale  has  noted 
an  interesting  development:  a  move 
for  motion  picture  criticism  and  ap- 
preciation in  high  schools,  with  the 
aim  of  creating,  or  clarifying,  critical 
standards  among  boys  and  girls. 
These  favored  groups  should  grow  up 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  college  men  and 
women  as  potent  factors  in  realizing, 
or  modifying,  that  fascinating  and 
baffling  abstraction,  the  public  mind. 
Together  they  can  form  an  enlightened 
minority  concerned  with  multiplying 
the  means  for  everybody's  enjoyment 
of  that  leisure,  enforced  or  elected, 
which,  so  we  are  told,  abounds. 

What  do  the  movies  offer  the  en- 
lightened minority?  Several  ready 
answers  occur,  which  may  be  briefly 
scrutinized. 

First,  and  least  important,  the 
programs  ordinarily  offer,  together 
with  snatches  of  the  more  picturesque 
news  of  the  week,  a  mass  of  miscel- 
laneous information  not  seriously  Ac- 
tionized. Educational  films  concerned 
with  glass  manufacture,  cotton  grow- 
ing, wild-animal  taming,  or  whatever, 
harmlessly  indulge  the  widespread 
American  desire  for  painless  self- 
improvement.  A  degree  more  vital 
than  this  element  of  miscellaneous 
illumination  is  the  extension  of  every- 
day experience  provided  through  vi- 
carious contact  with  airplanes,  sub- 
marines,   night    clubs,    chain    gangs, 
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New  York  street  scenes,  Parisian 
boulevards,  and  cosmopolitan  Grand 
Hotels,  as  well  as  the  more  exotic 
Shanghai  expresses  and  obscure  tourist 
resorts  of  the  South  Seas.  If  mere 
extension  of  experience  is  not  enough, 
an  actual  enlargement  of  sympathies 
may  be  effected  through  films  which, 
like  Remarque's  "All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,"  break  down  the 
barriers  of  national  prejudice;  or 
which,  like  "Voltaire"  and  "Henry 
VIII,"  animate,  with  more  or  less 
fidelity  to  history's  mood,  scenes  from 
the  past. 

More  significant,  however,  than 
these  potential  effects  is  what  might  be 
sonorously  termed  the  movies'  Aris- 
totelian function.  The  movies,  that 
is,  offer  to  that  section  of  the  enlight- 
ened minority  which  resides  in  the 
provinces,  remote,  it  may  be,  from 
metropolitan  centers  where  flourishes 
— or  declines! — the  legitimate  drama, 
a  realization,  or  objectification,  of 
their  limited  personal  experience.  It 
is  essentially  art's  business,  the  philos- 
opher Hegel  believed,  to  disclose  the 
true  nature  of  experience,  to  discover, 
in  Amiel's  arresting  phrase,  the  for- 
mula for  things  in  the  book  of  the 
Creator.  Art  adopts  inevitably  the 
contemplative  attitude  seldom  pos- 
sible to  the  participant,  but  natural  to 
the  spectator:  that  detached,  imper- 
sonal curiosity  about  phenomena, 
which  cares  above  all  to  see,  to  know, 
to  understand.  Hegel's  approach 
makes  comprehensible  to  the  modern 
Aristotle's  emphasis  on  the  cathartic 
effect  of  art:  "to  effect  through  pity 
and  fear  the  proper  purgation  of  the 
emotions."  The  cinema,  like  the 
drama,  furnishes  the  data,  its  silver 
screen  supplies  a  degree  of  "aesthetic 
distance";  but  the  "experiencing  na- 
ture"— to  adopt  Bagehot's  phrase — 
the  intelligent  adult  alone  can  provide. 

So  far  such  high-flown,  high-brow 
justification  of  the  movie  art  is  purely 
theoretical,   of  course.     Granted   the 


indubitable  resources  at  its  command, 
what  use  does  it  actually  make  of 
them?  What  are  the  charges  com- 
monly leveled  at  the  films  by  their — 
occasionally  wistful — critics? 

They  are  accused  of  endless  mo- 
notony, of  perpetual  play  with  the 
themes  of  crime,  sex,  love.  Yet 
Dostoievsky,  as  well  as  the  extinct 
Police  Gazette,  and  the  latest  Van  Dine 
mystery,  dealt  with  crime.  Sex  and 
love,  fortunately  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive terms,  offer  perennially  fascinat- 
ing themes,  concerning  which  the 
ultimate  truth  has  not  been  spoken. 

True,  the  racial  types  presented  in 
the  movies  are  a  comparatively  re- 
stricted group.  Yet  the  poor,  the 
old,  the  ugly,  a  trinity  neglected  by 
Hollywood,  have  not  even  there  been 
wholly  overlooked.  "Min  and  Bill" 
dealt  movingly  with  unglamorous 
reality.  "Madchen  in  Uniform,"  a 
foreign  film,  depicting  the  drab  life  of  a 
German  school,  treated  with  delicacy 
the  theme  of  adolescent  love  of  a  girl 
for  an  older  woman;  not  an  obvious 
movie  theme,  and  one  inevitably 
ruined  by  a  coarse  touch.  A  chart  of 
age  limits  must  include  the  protag- 
onists of  Galsworthy's  "Old  English" 
and  Barrie's  "The  Old  Lady  Shows 
Her  Medals";  range  of  effects  must 
not  overlook  Noel  Coward's  Victorian 
epic,  "Cavalcade." 

And  is  it  as  true  as  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  movies,  as  we  know 
them,  offer  us  no  subtleties?  There 
was  Pirandello's  "As  You  Desire  Me," 
sufficiently  enigmatic  when  played  by 
Greta  Garbo.  Surely  with  their  as- 
tonishing technical  resources,  the  films 
offer  unlimited  opportunity  for  phan- 
tasy of  a  subtly  imaginative  kind. 
Need  their  achievements  be  limited  to 
Betty  Boop  and  Krazy  Kat,  or  even  to 
chronicles  of  "The  Three  Little  Pigs"? 
The  developed  technique  of  the  close- 
up  gives  Maeterlinck's  old  man  with 
the  lamp  his  chance,  realizing  at  last 
the   possibilities  of  pantomime  in   a 
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theater    which    is    occupied    far   less 

with     movement    than    with    mood. 

Granting,  for  the  moment,  that  the 
potentialities  of  the  cinema  for  enrich- 
ing our  experiences  are  large,  and  its 
actual  achievements  considerable,  what 
are  the  auspices  for  its  future? 

The  acceptance  in  October  1933  of 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Research  Council  by  the  retired 
President  of  Harvard,  Dr.  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell,  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
auspice,  as  is  also  his  recent  protest  in 
connection  with  refusal  to  serve,  if  a 
mere  figurehead,  on  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Code  Authority:  a  reiterated 
protest  against  the  paralyzing  effects 
on  exhibitors,  of  the  pernicious  block- 
booking  system.  The  activities  of 
the  Council  are  somewhat  vaguely 
understood  by  the  layman  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  motion  pictures.  Their 
ten-volume  report,  though  dealing 
primarily  with  the  effects  of  movies 
on  children,  cannot  fail  to  illuminate 


the  general  situation.  Since  his  ap- 
pointment, President  Lowell,  address- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Civic  League 
and  the  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
emphasized  the  negative  function  of 
the  Council,  "the  elimination  of  the 
things  that  make  the  movies  bad." 
The  positive  influence,  through  dis- 
criminating publicity  of  an  uncom- 
mercial kind,  like  that  of  university 
clubs  and  civic  leagues,  is  also  a  sign 
for  genuine  artistic  achievement. 

The  enlightened  minority  has  no 
longer  any  need  of  high-brow  justifica- 
tions of  Aristotelian  or  of  Harvard 
origin,  however  valuable  may  be  these 
academic  sanctions.  By  reflecting  on 
his  own  fortunate  experience  Every- 
man can  share  at  times  the  hopes  of 
the  optimist.  The  enlightened  mi- 
nority under  a  New  Deal  may  ap- 
proach majority  dimensions.  In  an 
era  where  leisure  is  a  daily  reality, 
instead  of  an  illusory  hope  for  next 
year's  vacation,  the  art  of  the  cinema 
should  flourish  anew. 


^A  Tuppet-and-a-Half 

JULIA  BOURLAND  CLARK  1905 

<A  leisurely  summer  pastime  has  turned  into  a  fascinating, 

hilarious,  and  lucrative  business  wherewith  to  answer 

the  challenge  of  two  kinds  of  unemployments 


I  ALWAYS  hold  up  the  wooden  actors  as 
instructive  object-lessons  to  our  flesh-and- 
blood  players.  The  wooden  ones,  though 
stiff  and  continually  glaring  at  you  with 
the  same  overcharged  expression,  yet  move 
you  as  only  the  most  experienced  living 
actors  can.  What  really  affects  us  in  the 
theatre  is  not  the  muscular  activities  of  the 
performers,  but  the  feelings  they  awaken 
in  us  by  their  aspect;  for  the  imagination 
of  the  spectator  plays  a  far  greater  part 
there  than  the  exertions  of  the  actors.  The 
puppet  is  the  actor  in  his  primitive  form. 
Its  symbolic  costume,  from  which  all  real- 
istic and  historically  correct  impertinences 
are  banished,  its  unchanging  stare,  petri- 
fied (or  rather  lignified)  in  a  grimace  ex- 
pressive to  the  highest  degree  attainable 


by  the  carver's  art,  the  mimicry  by  which 
it  suggests  human  gesture  in  unearthly 
caricature — these  give  to  its  performance 
an  intensity  to  which  few  actors  can  pre- 
tend.— George  Bernard  Shaw.* 

It  began  with  the  raspberry  crate, 
I  do  believe,  although  a  French  Club 
puppet  show,  making  a  gingerbread 
house  for  a  children's  fete,  a  joy  in 
dolls  that  dated  from  earliest  child- 
hood, all  led  up  to  the  present  whirl 
of  active  manufacture  which  now 
engages  the  whole  family  from 
unemployed   son   to   much  employed 

*  Note  on  Puppets;  Preface  to  Dolls  and  Puppets  by 
Max  von  Boehn,  McKay,  Philadelphia. 
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All  Set  for  a  Variety  of  Shows 

grandmother.  It  occupies  our  waking 
moments  and  many  moments  that 
might  well  be  sleeping. 

Making  the  gingerbread  house  was 
such  fun  that  we  were  exactly  in  the 
mood  to  be  inspired  by  the  puppet 
show  that  was  carried  on  by  a  talented 
young  performer  at  that  fete,  and 
dressing  Hansel  and  Grethel,  two  ex- 
pressive, commercial  dolls,  to  yearn 
in  front  of  the  very  edible  doorway, 
gave  us  the  feeling  that  with  a  little 
time  and  opportunity  we  could  com- 
pass the  puppet  show  ourselves.  And 
when  we  took  two  bright-eyed  little 
girls  to  see  the  puppet  showr  and  had 
fairly  to  hold  their  itching  ringers  to 
keep  them  from  snatching  the  puppets 
from  the  performer's  hands,  we  real- 
ized that  instead  of  watching  a  show, 
they  would  far  rather  be  giving  one. 

Now  most  puppet  shows  are  given 
for  children  to  watch,  and  it  is  with 
great  delight  that  most  children  are 
content    with    watching.     But    there 


are  many  children — especially  Amer- 
ican children,  it  seems  to  me — who 
have  a  great  desire  born  of  the 
dramatic  instinct  so  much  mentioned 
among  other  instincts  of  childhood,  to 
put  on  the  show  themselves.  Much 
is  poured  out  for  these  little  pitchers 
to  catch ;  I  mean  they  are  filled  to  the 
brim  with  plays,  stories,  adventures, 
"funnies,"  and  serial  strips  whose 
heroes  and  comedians  do  everything 
under  the  sun  to  appeal  to  the  childish 
imagination.  There  comes  a  time 
when  all  this  needs  pouring  forth 
again,  and  it  comes  charged  with  a 
new  sparkle  provided  by  the  imagina- 
tion itself.  We  found  out  this  sum- 
mer that  a  stage  and  hand  puppets 
could  provide  a  medium  for  the  ex- 
pression of  all  this  priceless  material, 
and  could  provide  it  in  a  compara- 
tively cheap  and  convenient  form. 

So  we  began  with  the  most  aston- 
ishing and  gratifying  results  to  make 
actors  to  put  on  those  little  fingers. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  any  original- 
ity in  material,  purpose,  or  form,  for 
the  more  delving  we  do  into  the  past, 
and  the  present,  for  that  matter,  the 
more  we  find  what  a  wide  spread  the 
puppet  show  represents,  and  how  very 
unoriginal  we  are  in  our  new-found  de- 
light. From  the  earliest  times  adults 
as  well  as  children  have  screamed  with 
joy  over  the  antics  of  something  bob- 
bing about  looking  far  too  human  to 
be  a  doll  and  far  funnier  than  a  hu- 
man being  could  be.  They  even  legis- 
lated against  certain  pantins,  ridiculous 
jumping  puppets,  in  France  in  1756 
''because  the  women  under  the  lively 
influence  of  this  continual  jumping, 
were  in  danger  of  bringing  children 
into  the  world  with  twisted  limbs  like 
the  pantins." 

If  we  were  afraid  of  prenatal  influ- 
ence now,  expectant  mothers  would 
have  to  avoid  the  movies  for  fear  of 
bringing  forth  a  race  of  Mickeys  and 
Minnies,  not  to  mention  Popeyes 
and  Barnacle  Bills! 
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Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf? 


If  I  seem  to  wander  from  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  only  to  show  our  kinship 
with  the  past.  Returning  to  our  own 
venture,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
a  leisurely  day  at  our  summer  cottage 
that  we  actually  began  to  model 
character  heads  from  a  sort  of  home- 
made papier-mache.  We  have  since 
found  that  regular  wall-paper  paste, 
probably  having  some  formaldehyde 
in  it  to  keep  it  from  molding  and 
becoming  odorous  before  drying  as 
our  first  paste  did,  makes  a  far  better 
mixture  than  the  flour  and  water 
kind.  Trial  and  error  repeated  gave 
us  an  improved  technique.  The  stage, 
however,  was  not  improved  upon; 
the  raspberry  crate,  with  open  bottom 
and  solid  end,  supported  velvet  cur- 
tains and  heavy  drama  all  summer. 
Children  from  neighboring  cottages 
watched  progress  and  suggested  im- 
provements, especially  along  the  line 
of  durability,  for  a  puppet  that  can't 
stand  being  snatched  from  one  im- 
patient hand  to  another  and  then  to 
a  third  is  no  puppet.  A  boudoir  doll 
has  no  place  on  the  stage. 


In  October  we  started  to  work  in 
earnest.  The  unemployed  son  was 
persuaded  that  carpenter  work  of  an 
inspired,  dramatic  type  was  worthy 
of  his  otherwise  unused  artistic  educa- 
tion, and  so  he  worked  out  the  screen 
stage  for  hand  puppets  with  which  we 
have  had  great  success. 

There  were  several  demands:  size 
enough  to  hide  paraphernalia,  a  sim- 
ple decorative  effect,  and,  above  all, 
strength.  One  little  boy  when  order- 
ing his  stage  said,  "You'd  better  make 
mine  extra  strong,  because  if  it  should 
accidentally  happen  to  get  kicked  over 
while  we're  acting,  we  don't  want  it 
to  break."  The  screen,  of  course,  is 
modeled  after  the  old  guignol,  or 
Punch  and  Judy  shows,  a  tallish 
three-leaf  screen  with  the  proscenium 
opening  in  the  middle  "leaf."  A 
semitransparent  backdrop  between 
audience  and  performer,  a  groove  for 
the  semblance  of  furniture,  curtains 
to  open  and  close  with  a  dramatic 
bang,  and  there  you  are! 

Simplicity  had  to  be  the  watchword, 
because  no  expensive  elaboration  was 
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being  paid  for  this  Christmas,  so  we 
boiled  the  materials  down  to  wall 
board,  lattice  wood,  one  coat  of  paint 
and  glazed  chintz,  no  velvets  and  gold 
leaf  monograms  although  our  imagina- 
tion could  easily  have  produced  them.* 

After  all,  what  children  want  is 
characters  and  a  stage  on  which  to 
disport  their  charms;  costliness  has 
no  necessary  place.  Sparkling  prin- 
cesses and  gold-crowned  kings  can  be 
made  with  sequins  and  oilcloth  of  very 
little  price.  And  speaking  of  what 
children  want  brings  us  to  one  of  our 
delightful  surprises.  Of  course  as  a 
starter,  a  point  of  departure  as  it  were, 
we  made  scenery  and  casts  of  charac- 
ters for  the  classic  fairy  stories — Cin- 
derella, The  Babes  in  the  Woods, 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood;  but  what 
has  happened  to  those  classics  in  the 
hands  of  modern  ten-  and  twelve-year- 
olds  is  indeed  revealing.  After  all, 
what  is  folklore?  Is  it  necessarily 
two  centuries  old? 

Only  yesterday  three  of  the  afore- 
mentioned little  moderns  with  bright 
eyes  and  active  fingers  produced  a 
drama  of  many  acts  for  an  audience 
consisting  of  a  club  of  mothers — with 
notable  success.  The  characters  given 
them  by  the  doting  aunts  were  those 
of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  her 
mother,  the  wolf,  and  a  clown — but  did 
they  perform  the  classic  skit?  No! 
The  play  as  given  was  of  an  entirely 
different  shake-up.  The  mother  tries 
to  get  her  daughter,  Little  R.  R.  H., 
to  marry  Mister  Wolf,  who  is  mean 
and  old  but  wealthy.  Little  R.  R.  H. 
is  romantically  in  love  with  Mister 
Clown,  in  fact  she  arranges  to  meet 
him  at  10:30,  outrageous  hour,  thus 
disappointing  Mister  Wolf,  who  had 
made  a  previous  date  by  way  of 
Mother.  Mister  Wolf  meets  the  lov- 
ers, a  fight  ensues  in  which  Mister 
Wolf  gets  a  sock  on  the  nose.  He 
admits  it,  and  his  great  wail  is  that 


*  See  the  advertisement  in  The  Clearing  House,  page 


231. 


the  Clown,  a  smaller  man  than  he,  but 
a  better,  had  dealt  him  a  K.  O.  In 
his  loudly  expressed  pain  and  grief 
the  Mother  comforts  him,  and,  al- 
though embarrassed,  she  hints  that 
she  will  marry  him  herself.  Boy,  oh 
boy,  that  will  be  swell!  So  they  go 
to  the  movies,  and  who  should  be 
seated  in  front  of  them  but  R.  R.  H. 
and  Mister  Clown.  They  turn  around 
and  say,  "Oh,  Oh,"  with  the  proper 
falling  inflection.  After  the  movies 
the  Mother  with  a  generous  gesture 
says,  "Mister  Clown,  I  give  you  my 
daughter  to  wed."  "Heh,  Heh," 
says  Mister  Clown,  "I  married  her 
three  days  ago!" 

Another  show  dealt  with  bandits, 
kidnapers,  and  gangsters,  masked 
and  rough  voiced,  but  the  adventure 
was  participated  in  by  a  father  and 
his  son  in  most  pal-like  and  boy-scout 
intimacy.  In  a  third,  after  several 
hair-raising  murders,  a  fairy  god- 
mother brought  all  the  dead  to  life 
again  in  a  charming  mixture  of  old- 
and  new-model  folklore. 

A  pirate  with  a  talking  parrot  on 
his  shoulder,  a  pair  of  skillful  Chinese 
jugglers  to  whom  a  tall  ladder  bal- 
anced on  the  nose  is  as  naught,  being 
carefully  tacked  on,  three  little  pigs 
and  a  very  bad  wolf — these  are  our 
favorites. 

Perhaps  the  age  to  which  the  hand- 
puppet  stage  and  equipment  most 
appeals  is  that  restive  one  between 
dolls  and  powder  puffs,  for  big  little 
girls,  whose  feeling  of  romance  is  so  in 
need  of  expression,  and  for  boys  who 
can't  be  outdoors  all  the  time  and 
who  like  to  give  a  show  for  all  the 
smaller  fry  they  can  persuade  to  sit 
in  front. 

Being  considerably  off  the  gold 
standard  at  our  house,  we  have  now 
adapted  another  unit  of  exchange. 
The  car  needs  a  tankful  of  gas — 
"Never  mind,  fill  it  up,"  answers  the 
busy  artist  with  a  flourish,  "it  won't 
cost  more  than  a  puppet-and-a-half." 


Ufie  Qeneral  Value  of  ^Membership 

MARY  E.  WOOLLEY 

Miss   Woolley,   President  of  Mount   Ilolyoke  College,   is   Chairman   of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  International  Relations  Committee. 


THK  value  of  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  would  naturally  be  an- 
swered in  different  ways  by  different 
individuals  and  groups.  There  is 
little  question  in  the  minds  of  college 
women  graduated  from  colleges  in- 
eligible to  membership.  \or  is  there 
doubt  in  the  case  of  college  graduates 
living  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
other  opportunities  for  college  con- 
tacts and  study  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Both  of  these  groups  realize 
the  advantage  of  membership. 

In  urging  that  value  I  have  partic- 
ularly in  mind  college  graduates  living 
in  sections  of  the  country  where  there 
are  main  opportunities  for  intellectual 
growth  as  well  as  for  contacts  with 
groups  of  persons  having  similar  inter- 
ests. What  is  the  use  of  adding 
a  membership  under  these  circum- 
stances? First,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual.  The  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  has  become 
an  educational  headquarters.  Many 
questions  and  problems  in  educational 
lines  may  be  referred  to  the  office  of 
the  Director  and  answered  by  experts 
— not  a  slight  advantage  in  a  day  when 
problems  have  invaded  the  educa- 
tional field  as  well  as  every  other. 

Again,  Headquarters  has  prepared  a 
scheme  of  studies  and  bibliographies 
along  many  lines  bearing  on  civic  and 
economic  questions  as  well  as  on  the 
purely  educational. 

Headquarters  has  become,  also,  an 
authority  on  international  questions, 
and  the  Secretary  of  International 
Relations  is  in  a  position  to  give  an- 
swers to  many  perplexing  questions  as 
well  as  supply  outlines  and  bibli- 
ographies for  study. 

Membership     in     the     Association 


means  close  contact  with  other  univer- 
sity  women  from  all  parts  of  this 
country  through  state,  sectional,  and 
national  gatherings. 

Membership  in  the  Association 
means  membership  in  the  National 
Clubhouse  at  1634  I  Street,  Washing- 
ton, and  also  an  opportunity  to  use 
the  other  clubhouses — Crosby  Hall  in 
London,  and  Reid  Hall  in  Paris.  If 
there  were  no  other  advantage  ac- 
cruing from  membership,  this  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  outlay 
in  annual  fees. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the 
value  of  membership  might  be  urged, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  is,  what  she  gains  thereby, 
as — for  example — eligibility  to  hold 
world  fellowships  for  advanced  study, 
fellowships  not  granted  to  nonmem- 
bers.  It  seems  to  me,  even  more  im- 
portant is  the  point  of  view  of  what 
the  individual  may  give.  In  this 
age  of  problems,  university  women 
throughout  the  nation  ought  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  best  inter- 
ests— the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, especially  along  educational 
lines  bearing  upon  the  public  schools; 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  in  the 
perplexing  questions  which  it  faces; 
the  best  interests  of  the  world,  through 
international  relations.  Every  mem- 
bership fee  gives  added  power  to 
the  Association  in  developing  and 
strengthening  its  work.  More  impor- 
tant than  that — important  as  it  is — 
every  additional  member  means  that 
the  Association  is  a  greater  power  for 
good.  If,  instead  of  approximately 
40,000  members,  it  included  all  who 
are  eligible,  the  influence  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  questions  of  general  welfare, 
communal,  national,  and  international, 
would  be  infinitely  increased. 


"We  See  by  the  Tapers 


>> 


THE  title  of  Officier  de  l' Instruction 
Publique  has  recently  been  con- 
ferred on  Professor  Osmond  T.  Robert 
of  the  Department  of  French,  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of 
the  French  Government.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Robert  was  named  Officier 
d'Academie,  and  this  new  title  is  a 
further  honor.  The  methode  Robert, 
for  years  his  own  particular  methode,  is 
now  the  methode  of  practically  all  the 
French  teachers  in  this  country. 

The  College  community  was  thrilled 
to  hear  of  the  following  radiogram  re- 
ceived by  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Chase  from 
the  Byrd  Expedition: 

A  Goodly  Heritage  read  with  keen  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  of  tradition  while 
sailing  Antarctic  waters  hitherto  unseen, 
aboard  S.S.  Jacob  Ruppert,  Byrd  Antarctic 
Expedition.  W.  K.  Kueen,  chief  engineer; 
T.  C.  Poulter,  chief  scientist;  E.  B.  Perkins, 
zoologist;  G.  O.  Noville,  executive  officer. 

The  Intercollegiate  Daily  prints  the 

following : 

Speaking  "on  the  air"  during  the  inter- 
mission of  the  Philharmonic  concert  about 
Rachmaninoff's  Concerto,  Lawrence  Gilman 
said:  "  Luckily  for  the  composer  this  work  was 
first  played  in  Northampton.  Here  the  cul- 
tured and  discerning  audience  of  Smith 
College  immediately  appreciated  and  ap- 
plauded a  work  which  played  elsewhere  might 
not  have  been  recognized  as  a  product  of 
genius." 

Heading  the  column  "They  Stand 
Out  from  the  Crowd,"  in  the  Literary 
Digest  of  Dec.  23,  is  a  picture  of 
Clara  (Savage)  Littledale  '13  (see  page 
135),  one  of  the  first  women  reporters 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  and 
editor  of  The  Parents1  Magazine. 

Josephine  (Daskam)  Bacon  '98  has 
won  a  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  for  an 
anthem  for  international  use  set  to  the 
first  16  measures  of  the  "Ode  to  Joy" 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 
There  were  entrants  from  46  states 
and  from  Americans  abroad. 

Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96  is 
giving  a  house  library  to  Amherst 
which    will     be    built    into    Morrow 


Dormitory.  Nearly  3000  books  will 
be  included.  Sarah  (Sanderson)  Van- 
derbilt'00  and  Josephine  (Sanderson) 
Ladd  '04  have  given  the  Amherst 
herbarium  1500  specimens,  the  former 
collection  of  their  father,  C.  H.  K. 
Sanderson,  Amherst  74. 

Helen  Atwater  '97  was  one  of  three 
judges  named  by  the  Washington 
Daily  News  in  its  contest  for  the  25 
most  effective  letters  from  Govern- 
ment employes  on  effects  of  the  gen- 
eral pay  cut.  She  writes  about  it  on 
page  173. 

Ada  Comstock  '97  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Radcliffe  for  ten  years.  Her 
decennial  was  marked  by  an  all- 
Radclifife  Clubs  luncheon  in  New  York. 
Greetings  came  from  alumnae  as  far 
away  as  the  Embassy  in  Belgium  and 
the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Lovers  of  tennis  have  noted  that 
Frank  Shields,  America's  No.  1  player 
last  year,  has  retained  the  Cana- 
dian national  indoor  tennis  champion- 
ship. Mr.  Shields  is  the  husband  of 
Rebecca  Tenney  ex-'32.  And  Sarah 
Palfrey,  daughter  of  Methyl  (Oakes) 
Palfrey  '01,  has  been  given  No.  4 
ranking  among  American  women  ten- 
nis players. 

The  papers  gave  much  publicity  to 
the  trip  which  the  Presidents  of  Seven 
Colleges  made  to  St.  Louis  in  Novem- 
ber. Presidents  of  Wellesley,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Vassar,  Radcliffe,  Mount  Hol- 
yoke,  Smith,  and  the  Dean  of  Barnard 
were  tendered  a  dinner  at  which  more 
than  1000  were  present.  President 
Neilson  presided,  his  colleagues  gave 
brief  addresses,  and  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  guest  speaker,  talked  bril- 
liantly and,  we  trust,  convincingly  to 
any  millionaires  present,  defining  the 
term  as  "anyone  with  a  little  extra 
money."     Said  he: 

You  will  have  to  think  up  some  good  reason  if 
you  can  why  you  are  entitled  to  a  higher  educa- 
tion, and  why,  for  example,  Madame  Curie, 
Edith  Wharton,  or  Frances  Perkins  is  not! 
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.he  Quarterly  is  very  proud  to  publish  this  picture.  It  needs  no  caption.  It  was 
given  to  us  by  "Anne  and  Lindy  "  themselves  with  the  modest  assurance  that  so  far  as  they 
know  it  has  never  been  reproduced.  It  was  taken  at  an  airport  about  a  year  ago — after 
the  flight  through  the  windswept  Kurile  Islands  and  over  the  flooded  fields  of  China,  but 
before  this  last  amazing  five-month  circle  of  the  Atlantic,  when  the  tireless  and  skillful 
work  of  the  flying  Colonel's  co-pilot  as  radio  expert  and  navigator  won  her  the  Hubbard 
Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Geographic  Society  for  outstanding  geographic  achievement. 
There  are  only  nine  men  in  all  the  world  to  wrhom  this  award  has  been  given — Colonel  Lind- 
bergh is  one  of  them;  and  no  other  women.  Wherever  thoughts  are  put  down  on  paper, 
human  beings  have  tried  to  express  what  they  feel  about  this  couple.  We  who  claim  them 
especially  as  our  own,  for  Anne  Morrow  graduated  from  Smith  College  only  six  brief  years 
ago,  can  only  say,  as  so  many  have  said  in  effect,  "God  bless  the  Lindberghs;  it  seems  to 
us  that  they  fly  not  even  a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 


7\[ews  From 

~b[prthampton-> 


"All  well — riots  localized — juniors 
ordered  keep  off — Guilloton,"  reads  a 
cable  received  from  Paris,  Feb.  7. 

UJTe  "Bulletin  "Board 

THE  Trustees  announce  that  the 
summer  trip  to  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota,  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  will  be  estab- 
lished on  an  annual  basis  because  of 
the  highly  successful  expeditions  in 
1930  and  1932. 

A  preview  of  the  film,  "A  Freshman 
Comes  to  Smith,"  was  shown  at  Sage 
Hall  Jan.  13.     (See  page  179.) 

"Poverty  dinners"  have  become  a 
part  of  the  undergraduate's  life. 
Once  a  month  the  College  is  served 
a  substantial  but  inexpensive  meal, 
the  savings  from  which  are  added  to 
the  Student  Community  Chest.  The 
milk  fund  for  Northampton  children 
receives  a  contribution. 

"Open  nights"  at  the  Observatory 
have  been  established.  At  the  first 
one  the  particular  attraction  was 
Saturn,  and  at  the  second,  the  moon. 

On  Nov.  8  the  Department  of 
Music,  assisted  by  other  tuneful 
faculty  and  staff  members,  twice  pre- 
sented Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  "Trial 
by  Jury."  (It  was  given  in  1923  and 
1929.  See  Note  Room.)  Over  $500 
was  made  for  scholarships. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  chry- 
santhemums, during  the  second  week 
in  November,  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever. 

The  Annual  Religious  Forum  will  be 
held  Feb.  5-8,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rev.  Arthur  Lee  Kinsolving  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston. 


The  Freshman  Class  Has  Chosen 

{left  to  right) 
Pauline  Mathesius,  vice-pres-;  Deborah  Humphreys, 
treas.;   Marion  Hancock*,   pres.;   Muriel  Childs,  hist.; 
Julia  Andrus,  sec. 


The  Rally  Day  speaker  will  be  Mur- 
ray Seasongood,  mayor  of  Cincinnati 
from  1926  to  1930.  Mr.  Seasongood 
is  delivering  the  Godkin  Lectures  on 
government  at  Harvard  this  year. 
He  is  the  husband  of  Agnes  Senior  '11, 
and  father  of  Janet  Seasongood  '35. 

On  Sunday 

THE  Vesper  services  have  been 
particularly  stimulating  with  J. 
Edgar  Park,  President  of  Wheaton, 
and  Willard  Sperry,  Dean  of  the 
Theological  School  of  Harvard,  as 
speakers,  and  President  Neilson  as 
leader  of  the  Christmas  service.  On 
other  Sundays  at  Vesper  time,  there 
have  been  delightful  readings  in  the 
Browsing  room  by  Miss  Duckett, 
Mrs.  Curtiss,  and  Mr.  Gray.  Miss 
Shearer  talked  on  "Does  Philosophy 
Get  You  Anywhere?"  and  also  read. 
See  also  under  Music. 

jCeclures 

THE  varied  schedule  of  lectures 
included:  "National  Conflicts  in 
Central  Europe"  by  Dr.  Hans  Kohn, 
lecturer  on  political  science  at  the 
Workmen's  Seminary  in  Jerusalem; 
"The  Point  of  View  of  the  Provincial 
Lady"  by  Miss  E.  M.  Delafield, 
author  of  the  "Diary  of  a  Provincial 
Lady";  "The  Munitions  Industry — 
International     War     Promoters"     by 

*  Daughter  of  Marion  (McLennan)  Hancock  '08. 
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\.  I  enner  Brockway,  chairman  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party  of  Great 
Britain    and    a    former    member    of 

Parliament;  and  ''Problems  of  the 
Pacific  Area"  by  Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo,  of  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  the  X.  R.  A. 
was  sponsored  by  the  Dept.  of  Eco- 
nomics on  five  successive  Thursday 
afternoons.  (See  page  117.)  The 
fifth  lecture  was  by  Mr.  YVhitmore  of 
the  Dept.  of  Government. 

The  Vocational  Opportunity  Class 
lectures  were  as  announced  in  the 
November  issue.  The  schedule  for 
the  second  semester  is: 

Feb.  6 — "Department  Store  Work" — 
Mrs.  Isabella  Brandow,  Director  of  Training, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  N.  Y.  C. 

Feb.  13 — "Library  Work" — Ruth  Savord 
of  the  Special  Libraries  Assn.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Feb.  20— "Social  Work"— Malcolm  S. 
Nichols,  General  Sec,  Family  Welfare  Soc, 
Boston. 

Feb.  27 — "Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work" — Professor  Kimball. 

Mar.  6— "Occupational  Therapy" — Con- 
stance Garrod  of  the  Boston  School  of  Occu- 
pational Therapy. 

THE  most  important  acquisition  in 
recent  months  is  a  large  oil  paint- 
ing, "La  Fille  de  Jephte,"  by  Edgar 
Degas.  (See  page  166.)  A  small 
water  color,  "  Mediterranee,"  by  Pierre 
Bonnard,  two  German  wood-block 
prints  by  Kathe  Kollwitz,  and  four 
modern  Japanese  prints,  given  by  the 
Smith  Club  of  Japan,  have  also  been 
added  to  our  collection.  The  frequent 
gallery  talks  on  the  various  exhibi- 
tions are  continuing:  Mr.  Abbott 
spoke  on  the  exhibition  of  children's 
work  representing  the  Dalton,  Birch- 
Wathen,  Shady  Hill,  YVadsworth 
Atheneum,  and  Worcester  Museum 
schools;  on  the  Gainsborough  paint- 
ing, "Horses  Watering  at  a  Trough"; 
and  both  he  and  Mr.  de  Gogorza 
spoke  on  the  Degas  exhibition;  Mr. 
Vorenkamp  spoke  on  the  Rembrandt 
exhibition  of  etchings  and  dry  points 
loaned  by  the  College  Art  Association ; 
and  Mr.  Larkin  on  the  Ballet  Russe 


exhibition  of  original  designs  lor  the 
decors  and  costumes  for  the  Diaghilew 
Ballet,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Serge  Lifar,  loaned  by  the  Wad-worth 
Atheneum  in  Hartford. 

Jsiusic 

IN  the  Concert  Series  announced  in 
November  Dusolina  Giannini,  so- 
prano, appeared  in  place  of  Albert 
Spalding,  violinist,  Jan.  10.  Mr. 
Spalding  will  come  Mar.  16.  Hein- 
rich  Schlusnus,  Austrian  baritone, 
scheduled  for  that  date  has  canceled 
his  American  tour.  The  Brosa  Quar- 
tet has  appeared  twice.  A  chamber 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Ross 
Lee  Finney  of  the  Music  Department 
gave  the  first  of  three  historical  con- 
certs of  17th  and  18th  century  music; 
the  Smith  College  String  Orchestra 
under  Werner  Josten  gave  the  second. 
Soloists  from  the  Department  assisted. 

The  Smith  College  String  Quartet 
gave  its  first  recital  in  the  Tryon  Gal- 
lery, Dec.  3 ;  it  has  also  played  in  the 
Lilly  Library  in  Florence. 

Sunday  Faculty  recitals  besides  the 
aforementioned  have  been  given  by 
Miss  De  Ronde,  Mr.  Putman,  Mr. 
Moog,  and  Mr.  Locke.  The  first  of 
several  student  recitals  was  given 
Dec.  10. 

The  combined  Glee  Clubs  of  Smith 
and  Williams  presented  a  fine  pro- 
gram of  Christmas  music,  Dec.  9. 

Miriam  Slack  '34  won  the  annual 
competition  which  entitles  her  to  play 
a  concerto  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
spring  or  at  Commencement. 

^Departmental  l\[otes 

(See  page  175  for  Faculty  Publications.) 

THE  President  was  the  guest  of 
honor  Nov.  21  at  the  Worcester 
Smith  Club  dinner  meeting.  On  Dec. 
9,  as  chairman  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  Foreign  Policy  Assn.,  he  pre- 
sided at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Northampton.  The  President 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  American 
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Otological  Soc.  in  New  York,  Jan.  6. 
He  spoke  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Assn.  at  Springfield, 
Jan.  13;  and  addressed  the  Springfield 
Smith  Club,  Jan.  15.     • 

Dean  Nicolson  addressed  the  New 
York  Smith  Club,  Jan.  18,  and  the 
Present  Day  Club  of  Princeton,  Jan.  1 7. 

"Christolphe  and  the  Golden 
Fleece,"  dramatized  from  a  story  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Scales,  was  presented 
most  effectively  Jan.  12  and  13  as  the 
annual  production  of  the  Play  School 
of  the  People's  Institute.  Several  Col- 
lege students  were  in  the  cast.  Mrs. 
Scales  spoke  to  the  Long  Island  Smith 
Club,  Jan.  9. 

For  an  informal  account  of  Mrs. 
George  B.  Ford's  trip  "Trans-Missis- 
sippi" see  page  171. 

Education. — The  departments  of 
education,  sociology,  and  psychology 
have  recently  purchased  a  film  show- 
ing the  results  of  the  simultaneous  up- 
bringing of  a  young  ape  and  a  child. 

English. — Miss  Chase  addressed 
the  Smith  clubs  of  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
and  Hartford  in  November.  In  Jan- 
uary she  lectured  on  "The  Modern 
Reader  and  His  Literary  Standards" 
at  the  Nashua  Women's  Club,  the 
Torrington  Women's  Club,  the  Sche- 
nectady College  Club,  and  she  spoke 
at  the  Holyoke  Smith  Club  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Scholarship  Fund.  (See 
We  See  by  the  Papers.) 

Mrs.  Conkling  gave  a  reading  from 
her  own  poems  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Boston  Authors'  Club. 

French. — See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Geology. — See  page  152. 

Music. — See  page  152. 

Leland  Hall's  book  {see  "Current 
Publications  ")  has  come  out  in  its  first 
American  edition.  It  was  published 
by  an  English  company  several  months 
ago,  but  the  new  edition  has  the  added 
attraction  of  being  illustrated  by  Mr. 
de  Gogorza  of  the  Art  Department. 

Mr.  Josten  was  a  member  of  the 
Composers'   Committee  to  greet  Ar- 


nold Schoenberg  at  Town  Hall  Club  in 
New  York,  Nov.  11.  Schoenberg 
ranks  among  the  greatest  of  modern 
composers  and  will  teach  in  Boston. 

Spoken  English. — The  depart- 
ment is  now  offering  three  new  ele- 
mentary courses  of  small  time  require- 
ment for  students  who  need  some 
remedial  training  in  voice  and  speech 
and  especially  for  seniors  who  intend 
to    teach    or   enter    other    vocations. 


Alumnae  who  knew  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Olmsted  when  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Music  Department  will  be 
grieved  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Olmsted, 
who  was  a  well-known  concert  pianist, 
died  Oct.  28. 

Undergraduate  l\[ews 

THE  Reading  Period  (see  page 
157)  was  from  Jan.  10-22,  and 
Midyears  from  Jan.  22-Feb.  3. 

Student  Assembly  speakers  have 
included  Mr.  Curti,  Mrs.  Ford,  Mr. 
Borgese,  and  Marie  Wolfs  '08  who 
spoke  on  Armistice  Day  on  the  work 
of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  dur- 
ing the  war.  Glee  Club  presented  a 
short  program  of  Christmas  songs. 

The  Christmas  sale  was  Dec.  2. 

The  second  Charity  Ball  (now  be- 
come traditional !)  was  Dec.  9.  One 
reason  for  its  success  was  the  fact  that 
a  maple  floor  has  replaced  the  cork 
floor  of  Scott  Gymnasium.  Proceeds 
of  more  than  $750  were  given  to  the 
Community  Chest.  Eileen  Halligan 
'35  *  was  chairman. 

Several  new  projects  have  been  in- 
augurated in  an  attempt  to  give  a  con- 
structive outlet  to  the  increasing 
"world  consciousness"  on  the  cam- 
pus. You  are  referred  to  Dorothy 
Fosdick's  article,  "The  Undergraduate 
Looks  at  the  Future,"  for  details. 

The  Alumnae  Gymnasium  is  now 
open  to  undergraduates  and  their  men 
guests  for  dancing  and  games  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

*  Daughter  of  Mary  (Ballard)  Halligan  ex-'98. 
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Members  of  the  Dance  Group  in  "Walzes" 

Miss  Edith  Burnett  presented  the  Dance  Group  of  20  members  in  Worcester  and 
Providence  in  January,  under  the  auspices  of  Smith  clubs;  in  February  it  goes  to 
Albany,  and  in  April  to  Brooklyn  where  it  will  dance  at  a  concert  in  a  series  sponsored 
byOlin  Dowries.  Mr.  Josten  and  the  orchestra  will  present  Monteverde's  Combatti- 
mento  di  Tancredi  e  di  Clorinda  in  which  Miss  Burnett  and  Mr.  Eliot  will  appear  as 
mimes.  A  Smith  Trio  and  Percussion  under  the  direction  of  Miss  De  Ronde  accom- 
pany the  group.     Critics  give  the  Dance  Group  almost  professional  rating. 


Spring  Dance  will  be  Mar.  3,  chair- 
man, Dorothy  Houston  '35. 

Junior  Prom  will  be  May  19,  chair- 
man, Elsa  Dommerich  '35. 

For  the  first  time  in  3  years  Soph- 
omore Carnival  took  place  (Jan.  20). 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Phys. 
Ed.  Dept.,  Martha  Graham  and  her 
dance  group  gave  a  recital,  Nov.  22, 
and,  in  December,  Outing  Club  pre- 
sented Duke  Dimitri  von  Leuchten- 
berg  in  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
skiing. 

Athletics. — Although  not  strictly 
"athletics,"  the  most  important  newrs 
from  Scott  Gymnasium  is  that  the 
Life  Guards  and  the  Dance  Group  are 
taking   several   trips   into  the  world. 

Fall  Field  Day  was  held  on  a  wintry 
Nov.  22.  All-Smith  blazers  were 
awarded  to  Margaret  Corrigan  '34, 
Charmian  Woodruff  '34,  Anne  Dens- 
more  '34,  and  Edith  Alexanderson  '35. 
In  the  archery  tournament  Phyllis 
Marston    '35,   the   winner,    shot    the 


Columbia  round,  making  68  hits 
and  scoring  316  points.  The  touch 
football  game  between  the  A.  A.  Board 
and  a  combination  of  Student  Council, 
Activities  Board,  and  Judicial  Board, 
was  in  the  Alumnae  Gym.  Costumes 
consisted  of  anything  from  flannel  pa- 
jamas and  crinolines  to  the  gym  suits 
of  1885.  The  referees,  Miss  Aull  and 
Miss  O'Loughlin,  dressed  in  befitting 
costumes.  The  contest  was  amaz- 
ingly spirited,  with  many  field  runs 
and  lateral  passes.  The  Student  Gov- 
ernment far  outplayed  the  A.  A. 
Board.     Smith  teams  are  announced: 

Hockey:  Caroline  Atkinson  *,  Catharine 
Deacon,  Anne  Densmore  '34;  Edith  Alexan- 
derson, Virginia  Chalmers,  Elsa  Dommerich, 
Charlotte  Nolan,  Judith  Pigeon,  Honoria 
Wallis  '35;  Anne  Ogilby,  Phoebe  Weed  *  '36. 

Soccer:  Margaret  Corrigan,  Pauline  Dav- 
enport, Grace  Hamilton*,  Jeanette  Lambert, 
Mary  Talbot,  Gertrude  Tukey,  Charmian 
Woodruff  '34;  Cornelia  Hawley,  Emily  Myers, 
Margaret  Russell  '35;  Mary  W.  Cole*  '36. 

*  Daughters  of:  Caroline  (Bacon)  Atkinson  ex-'06, 
Faith  (Potter)  Weed  '02.  Alice  (Warner)  Hamilton  '03. 
Mary  (Rockwell)  Cole  '97. 
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The  Smith  College  Life  Guards 


Miss  Gertrude  Goss  (standing)  trains  the  Life  Guards.  In  January  by  invitation  of 
the  Hartford  Y.  W.  C.  A.  the  Life  Guards  gave  two  exhibitions  of  form  and  figure 
swimming  in  the  Hartford  Y.  W.  C.  A.  pool.  On  March  2  they  go  to  New  Haven, 
where  by  invitation  of  the  Yale  Swimming  Team  they  will  give  an  exhibition  at  the 
Annual  Yale  Water  Carnival  in  the  Yale  pool. 


The  Phys.  Ed.  Dept.  is  experiment- 
ing in  the  color  of  bathing  suits  used 
in  our  pool.  The  gray  suits  are  grad- 
ually being  replaced  by  colored  ones, 
and  green  is  the  first  color  to  be  tried. 

The  soccer  cup  was  awarded  to  the 
senior  class,  which  won  the  most 
points  in  the  entire  soccer  tournament, 
and  the  hockey  cup  to  1935. 

An  exhibition  of  badminton  by  pro- 
fessional players  was  held  in  the 
Alumnae  Gym.  Nov.  10. 

The  All-Smith  Soccer  Team  de- 
feated a  Faculty  team  by  a  score  of 
2-0  on  Nov.  28.  The  Faculty's  one 
(and  great)  weakness  was  the  lack  of 
practice. 

From  the  Juniors  in  Spain  comes  the 
news  that  Helen  Hubert,  Dorothy 
Nepper,  and  Peggy  Bulmer  are  play- 
ing on  the  hockey  team  in  the  Madrid 
Central  Woman's  Tournament,  and 
that  Peggy  has  organized  a  basket- 
ball team  of  Spanish  and  foreign  girls 
in  the  Residencia. 

Debating. — Smith  was  awarded 
the  decision  in  a  debate  with  Mount 


Holyoke  Dec.  14.  Smith  upheld  the 
negative  of  Resolved,  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  N.  R.  A.  should  become 
permanent  features  of  American  gov- 
ernment policy. 

Dramatics. — Senior  Dramatics'  play 
is  to  be  Euripides'  tragedy,  "The 
Bacchae,"  and  Mme.  Eva  Sikelianos, 
an  authority  on  the  production  of 
Greek  drama,  has  offered  to  direct  the 
production.  The  May  Quarterly 
will  publish  further  details. 

Max  Montor,  internationally  known 
German  interpreter  of  drama  and 
poetry,  gave  readings  and  impersona- 
tions Nov.  6-7. 

The  Theater  Workshop  presented 
two  plays:  "Behind  a  Watteau  Pic- 
ture" and  "L"  as  its  first  production  ; 
and,  from  Jan.  17-20,  produced  11 
one-act  plays  adapted  by  the  play- 
writing  class  from  short  stories.  These 
plays  were  the  midyear  examination 
of  the  class. 

On  Dec.  12  and  13,  D.  A.  offered  as 
its  second  presentation  Susan  Glas- 
pell's  "Inheritors";  and  the  Appren- 
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tn c  (  '.roup  of  1  >.  A.  gave  three  one-act 
plays  Dec.  15:  "The  Enchanted 
Christmas  Tree,"  "The  Nurserymaid 
of  Heaven,"  and  "The  Wise  Men." 
D.  A.  presented  Sue  Hastings'  Marion- 
ettes in  "Aladdin"  and  "Puppet 
Pollys, "  Jan.  1 1. 

Elections. — 

College  Song  Leader,  Madeleine  Evans  '34. 

1937:  Pres.,  Marion  Hancock*;  Vice-pres., 
Pauline  Mathesius;  Sec,  Julia  Andrus;  Treas., 
Deborah  Humphreys;  Historian,  Muriel 
Childs;  Judicial  Board  Member,  Margaret 
Evans;  Song  Leader,  A.  Thayer  Hutchinson; 
Asst.  Song  Leader,  Carol  Borchard. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Model  League  of  Na- 
tions met  at  Smith  and  set  Mar.  8-10 
as  the  dates  of  the  1934  Assembly  to 
be  held  at  Harvard.  Emily  Lewis  '34 
is  president  of  the  Model  League 
Council. 

Winifred  Fell  1935 

*  See  page  152 

The  %eading  Teriod 

ON  Jan.  10,  the  College  began 
the  experiment  of  the  Reading 
Period.  On  that  morning  in  As- 
sembly Miss  Nicolson  said  in  part: 

The  movement  resulting  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  reading  periods  in  many  col- 
leges is  part  of  the  growing  tendency  to 
break  down  the  overdependence  upon  class 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  the  feeling  that 
their  classes  are  the  only  way  by  which  you 
can  achieve  any  sort  of  learning.  .  .  . 

The  Reading  Period  is  not  common  to  the 
whole  college.  The  seniors  will  be  using  it; 
a  good  many  juniors;  a  few  sophomores; 
only  a  very  few  freshmen.  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  the 
Reading  Period  at  the  request  of  your  own 
Student  Curriculum  Committee.  .  .  . 

No  one  can  give  you  an  answer  to  the 
question :  "What  are  we  supposed  to  get  out 
of  this  period?"  If  I  prophesied,  there 
would  be  a  group  who  would  say,  "Well, 
we  didn't  get  that  out  of  it,  therefore  it  was 
a  failure."  You  are  starting  in  to  see  what 
you  can  get  from  a  plan  of  independent 
study  which  will  enable  you  to  organize 
your  day  so  that  you  can  finish  up  some 
topic  without  interruption.  You  may  get 
just  that  satisfaction  or  you  may  get  only 


the  vague  beginning  of  it.  But  wait  until 
it  is  over  before  asking  yourself,  "Wli.it 
did  I  get  out  of  it?"  You  will  never  get 
anything  out  that  you  did  not  put  in. 
Therefore  don't  start  with  a  prejudice. 
1  )on't  say,  "  I  don't  like  the  Reading  Period 
idea."  You  don't  know  whether  you  like 
it  or  not.  Wait  and  see.  Let  me  quote 
the  immortal  words  that  your  committee 
addressed  to  the  Faculty:  " Please  try  it ." 


3fn  jfflemoriam 

Blanche  Mitchell  died  October  25,  1933 

THE  death  of  Blanche  Mitchell  was 
announced  in  the  November 
Qi  \rterly;  the  Class  of  1914  pays 
her  its  tribute  in  the  Necrology  section 
of  this  issue;  the  Faculty  with  sorrow 
adopted  a  Minute  in  memory  of  their 
colleague;  and  we  here  quote  from  the 
brief  chapel  address  in  which  the 
President  +old  the  undergraduates  of 
the  death  of  their  friend  : 

The  College  meets  today  under  the  shadow 
of  the  loss  of  one  of  our  most  loved  colleagues 
and  most  valued  teachers.  Miss  Mitchell  was 
a  graduate  of  this  college  in  the  Class  of  1914, 
and  shortly  after  leaving  college  she  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  France,  and  was  active 
in  a  great  variety  of  war  matters.  She  came 
back  here  to  take  her  Master's  degree  in  1924, 
then  went  to  Italy  on  a  fellowship  from  the 
College.  She  returned  to  the  College  and 
joined  the  Department  of  Italian,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  was  associate  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department. 

Last  summer,  a  year  ago,  Miss  Mitchell 
went  to  Italy  in  charge  of  our  group  of  juniors 
there.  After  their  return  to  America  she  went 
to  Paris  on  her  way  home  and  was  quite  ill 
there.  She  arrived  at  her  home  in  Hartford 
September  1,  and  there  died. 

Miss  Mitchell's  death  is  a  very  great  blow 
to  us.  She  was  long  and  richly  associated 
with  the  College,  as  an  alumna  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  Faculty.  She  was  an  excellent 
teacher  and  very  loyal  to  the  College.  She 
enlisted  the  devotion  of  her  colleagues  who 
appreciated  her  scholarship  and  her  loyalties 
and  who,  further,  felt  the  very  strong  urge 
for  living  which  marked  her,  and  which 
makes  her  death  so  much  more  tragic.  She 
was  a  young  woman  who  entered  into  life 
with  great  zest,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  she  had  not  yet  had  her  fill  of  it.  One 
speaks  therefore  with  a  great  sense  of  desola- 
tion and  disappointment  that  a  young  woman 
who  had  so  much  promise  and  so  much  capac- 
ity for  service  and  enjoyment  should  have  her 
career  cut  off  thus  early. 

But  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
A  re  in  the  hand  of  God 
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%eading  for  Tleasure^ 
Esther  Cloudman  Dunn 

EARLY  in  the  Reading  Period, 
'  Miss  Dunn,  professor  of  English, 
spoke  so  delightfully  at  Assembly  on 
the  above  subject  that  we  induced  her 
to  summarize  her  talk  for  older — do 
we  dare  say,  wiser — readers  than  her 
student  audience. — Editor's  Note. 

In  a  reading  period  which  necessarily  has 
an  air  of  lists,  conferences,  and  examinations 
about  it,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  other 
side.  There  is  'reading  with  tears';  there 
is  also  reading  for  sheer  joy,  and  it  is  of  this 
I  wish  to  speak. 

Moving  and  beautiful  things  have  been 
said  about  reading  always.  Wherever  you 
dip  into  the  centuries  you  find  them.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  Richard  of  Bury,  and,  sliding 
down  the  years,  two  such  different  fellows 
as  Bacon  and  Milton,  each  bears  exalted 
testimony;  or  Addison  with  his  clear-cut 
18th  century  pronouncement;  or  Arnold 
crying  to  his  19th  century  wilderness;  or 
our  own  neighbor  over  the  way,  Emily 
Dickinson. 

'A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood 
of  a  master  spirit,'  said  Milton.  Leaping 
across  time  to  as  different  a  person  as 
Anatole  France,  one  finds  the  same  superla- 
tive accent  in  his  'a  book  is  a  little  engine  of 
sorcery  to  trouble  the  spirit  and  move  the 
heart.'  They  all  talk  as  if  they  were  poets 
writing  of  their  loves.  I  shall  commend 
these  Olympians  to  you,  pass  to  common 
mortals  like  ourselves,  and  ask,  '  What  is  the 
history  of  our  own  development  in  reading 
for  pleasure?' 

I  remember  how  as  a  child  I  used  to  say 
over  and  over  to  myself  the  title  on  the  back 
of  a  book  in  our  library  shelf.  It  was 
"The  Pleasures  of  Literature  and  the 
Solace  of  Books."  I  never  looked  into  that 
book;  had  no  idea  what  the  title  meant; 
but  I  liked  the  sound  of  it.  One  of  the  de- 
lights of  growing  older  for  me  has  been  the 
increasing  meaning  of  this  title.  And 
thinking  back  to  then  has  made  me  see 
that  there  are  regular  stages  in  our  progress 
in  reading  for  pleasure. 

At  about  fourteen,  you  will  admit,  one 
dramatizes  oneself  as  a  reader.  The  set  ting 
is  as  important  as  the  reading:  preferably 
an  old  dark  library,  a  large  'floppy'  leather 
chair,  and  a  book  too  large  to  be  carried 
comfortably  on  the  lap,  but  useful  for  peer- 
ing over  with  wistful  eyes.  One  dreams 
and  sees  oneself  dreaming  over  the  pages; 


emerges  from  a  long  mysterious  morning  to 
easy  eminence  at  the  lunch  table.  'Such  a 
great  reader,'  one's  elders  say  admiringly. 
One  pockets  the  compliment  and  half 
believes  it.  There  is  the  inevitable  prig- 
gishness  of  fourteen  in  this  but  there  is  a 
speck  of  justification,  too,  for  taking  airs  to 
oneself.  The  practice  of  reading  is  a  magic 
art.  The  reader  is  the  sorcerer  who  con- 
jures little  black  marks  on  white  paper 
into  reality  and  recreates  from  them 
moods,  distant  places,  long-dead  persons, 
remote  ideas.  The  Anglo-Saxons  knew 
this:  their  word  for  read  meant  '  to  guess,  to 
interpret,'  as  in  'read  me  this  riddle.' 
And  the  fourteen-year-older  instinctively 
knows  that  he  belongs  with  the  wizards  of 
earth  when  he  reads. 

Then  as  one  grows  up  and  life  grows 
vivid  in  a  more  complicated  way,  there  are 
those  splendid  moments  when  one  rejects 
reading.  Why  read  about  life  when  one 
can  live  it?  Why  read  Jean's  "This 
Mysterious  Universe"  if  one  is  taking 
flying  lessons  and  looking  down  from  the 
clouds  upon  this  puny  little  planet?  Why 
read  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  if  one  has  a  love 
affair  of  one's  own  going  on?  Why  in 
other  words  take  life  at  secondhand  (for 
that  is  what  books  seem  to  be  when  one  is 
in  this  mood)  if  one  can  live  it  at  first  hand? 
This  revolt,  I  think,  is  a  symptom  of  the 
best  kind  of  reader;  for  reading  as  I  mean  it 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  person  with  an 
active  sense  of  living.  If  at  intervals  the 
impact  of  life  in  the  raw  obscures  the 
artistic  completion  of  life  which  is  in  books, 
it  is  an  encouraging  eclipse. 

Then  there  is  a  third  stage  which  I  be- 
lieve you  are  in  right  now:  the  discovery 
that  living  and  reading  are  just  two  sides  of 
the  same  thing;  that  one  side  need  not,  in 
fact  must  not,  be  rejected  for  the  other  if 
life  is  to  be  at  its  fullest.  It  is  here  that 
college  comes  in.  One  of  the  phases  of 
living  while  you  are  in  college  is  study. 
Now  for  every  inch  of  new  ground  that  you 
win  for  yourselves  by  systematic  study  of 
new  subjects  or  new  phases  of  familiar 
subjects  there  is  an  added  pleasure  in  read- 
ing on  the  side.  As  your  intellectual  life 
widens,  the  range  of  books  for  you  to  read 
for  pleasure  widens.  Instead  of  staying 
always  the  little  girl  in  the  leather  arm- 
chair dreaming  over  the  pages,  you  become 
as  many  kinds  of  persons  as  you  have  en- 
durance and  patience  to  become;  lead  as 
many  lives  as  you  have  knowledge  and 
imagination  to  lead  and  read  in  whole  new 
fields.  The  Reading  Period  is  a  gesture 
made  by  the  College  to  convince  you  of  the 
truth  of  this. 
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There  i>  a  fourth  stage  which  you  arein 
now  ami  may,  I  hope,  never  cease  i<«  be  in: 
the  deepening  of  your  pleasure  in  reading 
l>\  being  self  conscious  about  it  in  the  good 
sense  of  that  word.  It  is  sentimental  to 
argue  that  it'  a  thing  i-  a  pleasure  we  should 
let  well  enough  alone;  that  to  cultivate  our 
pleasures  i>  t<>  have  a  heavy  hand  with 
butterflies.  You  know  that  1>\  intelligent 
effort  you  become  a  better  bridge  player  or 
dancer.  Well,  you  become  a  better  reader, 
ton,  more  expert ,  recen  ing  finer  impressions 

and  new  ones. 

*     *     * 

These  are  some  of  the  stages  which  I 
believe  we  all  go  through  in  reading  for 
pleasure.  But  I  have  steered  wide  of  de- 
fining that  pleasure.  You  will  find  defini- 
tions among  such  men  as  I  have  named  and 
the  burden  of  their  praise  is  always  the 
same:  that  reading  relieves  a  mere  mortal 
of  the  tyranny  of  'here  and  now,'  makes 
him  a  thousand  persons  of  a  thousand 
moods,  experiencing  the  varieties  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  offers  him,  in  a  word,  a  magical 
extension  of  life. 

I  have  two  favorite  passages  which  illus- 
trate this.  One  is  in  Boswell's  Johnson. 
One  day  Johnson  and  a  friend  hired  a  small 
open  boat  and  a  boat  boy  to  row  them  from 
the  Temple  Stairs  to  Greenwich.  As  they 
sat  in  the  boat  Johnson  was  thinking  about 
sailors  in  ancient  literature  and  this  boat 
boy:  "This  boy  rows  us  as  well  as  if  he  could 
sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts 
who  were  the  first  sailors."  The  implica- 
tion of  his  thought  was  clear,  that  poetry 
about  rowing  and  actual  rowing  had  no 
necessary  connection.  He  turned  to  the 
boy  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  to 
know  this  ancient  song.  And  the  boy  said, 
"Sir,  I  would  give  what  I  have."  The 
answer  comes  too  neatly  to  seem  quite 
true;  it  refutes  the  Doctor's  theory  too 
easily.  But  it  is  a  parable  on  the  liberating 
power  of  books. 

The  other  passage  is  in  a  letter  of  Keats 
to  his  brothers  in  the  spring  of  1817.  Fear- 
ing the  effects  of  London  climate,  they  had 
sent  him  to  the  south  of  England  and  he  had 
arrived  the  day  before  at  Southampton 
with  his  luggage  and  a  box  of  books.  Ill, 
lonely,  with  the  shadow  of  death  moving 
over  the  vivid  life  of  his  mind  and  feelings, 
he  stood  in  need.  "  I  felt  rather  lonely  this 
morning  at  breakfast,"  he  wrote  them,  "so 
I  went  and  unboxed  a  Shakespeare.  There's 
my  comfort."  It  was  a  transfusion  of  the 
lifeblood  of  a  book  to  a  man. 

So  life  and  books  work  together  to  en- 
large and  free  us,  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
a  stature  above  the  moment. 


The  Undergraduate  £ooks  at 

the  Future^ 

Dorothy  Fosdick  1934 

President  of  the  ( 'hristian  Association 

IF  we  face  the  realities  in  our  world 
today,  can  we  find  any  justification 
for  our  belief  that  some  future  genera- 
tion will  know  what  it  means  to  live 
within  a  just  social  system,  and  in  a 
world  where  states  are  cooperating  in 
peace?  Or,  in  defense  of  what  we  like 
to  call  honest  realism,  do  we  conceive 
of  a  chaotic  or  periodically  retrogres- 
sive  process  in  the  unfolding  of  his- 
tory? Or  do  we  just  go  on  putting 
our  trust  in  a  rosy  ultimate,  without 
bothering  about  vindicating  our  faith, 
because  we  enjoy  the  spiritual  satis- 
faction of  such  a  hope  and  want  to 
keep  as  cheerful  as  we  can  in  a  de- 
ranged world?  The  validity  of  a  real 
faith  cannot  be  proved,  I  admit,  by 
any  recourse  to  the  scientific  method 
of  applying  tests  to  hypotheses.  But 
faith  would  seem  to  spring  to  a  large 
degree  from  one's  own  experiences  in 
life,  and  by  being  aware  of  the  sources 
of  our  beliefs  we  are  bound  to  find 
more  direction  for  our  thought  and 
action.  Four  years  at  Smith  College 
have  made  clear  to  me  one  of  the 
important  mainsprings  of  my  convic- 
tion that  society  is  somewhere  on  the 
slope  of  a  history  curve  which  is 
directed  upwards. 

There  are  today  on  the  Smith 
campus  an  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents becoming  stimulated  to  their 
obligation  to  grapple  with  the  terrific 
problems  of  our  national  and  inter- 
national life.  As  long  as  an  ever 
growing  number  of  men  and  women 
can  become  aware  through  their 
college  or  university  experience  of 
their  social  responsibility  in  the  face 
of  the  realities  and  needs  of  the  present 
age,  and  can  give  themselves  an  ade- 
quately balanced  equipment  to  make 
as  effective  as  possible  their  contribu- 
tion toward  the  solution  of  some  social 
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need,  whether  in  the  field  of  home- 
making,  science,  religion,  politics,  or 
teaching,  so  long,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
have  one  source  for  our  faith  in  future 
progress.  We  are  consequently,  I  be- 
lieve, bound  to  desire  and  to  forward 
this  function  of  college  life,  and  to 
oppose  those  influences  which  militate 
against  such  a  function. 

Some  economists  and  historians 
would  never  agree  with  what  I  have 
inferred  in  regard  to  individual  initia- 
tive as  a  powerful  factor  in  social 
change.  But  it  never  would  seem 
too  late  for  man  to  learn  to  control  the 
economic  forces  which  he  helps  to  set 
in  motion.  The  happy  day  may 
sometime  dawn  when  our  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  the  social  sciences  will  be 
abreast  of  our  skill  in  the  field  of 
technology.  That  will  have  to  be  the 
result  of  individual  or  group  initiative, 
whether  it  is  initiative  springing  from 
private  economic  interests,  group  eco- 
nomic interests,  or  disinterested  service. 

The  statement  has  already  been 
anticipated  that  Smith  College,  both 
in  curricular  work  and  in  extracur- 
ricular work,  is  making  a  valiant  effort 
along  many  lines  to  fulfill  this  double 
function,  which  I  seem  to  have  boldly 
dared  to  add  to  the  more  familiarly 
mentioned  aims  of  a  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. Compared  to  what  might  be 
done,  Smith  College  is  only  beginning; 
compared  to  what  is  done  in  most 
colleges,  Smith  has  a  good  start.  If 
you  had  been  on  campus  this  last  year 
you  would  agree  with  me! 

Curricular  work  is  the  source  of  the 
bulk  of  technical  knowledge  and  train- 
ing in  clear  and  constructive  thinking, 
which  must  form  the  foundation  for 
any  social  action.  Course  work  at 
Smith,  depending  always  on  the  sub- 
ject and  nature  of  the  course,  and  the 
background  of  the  professor,  goes  a 
long  way  toward  providing  in  addition 
to  mere  knowledge,  intellectual  stimu- 
lation. That  there  are  courses  of 
such  a  nature  in  the  field  of  history, 


government,  and  economics  (which 
field  I  know  best*)  in  which  one  idea 
after  another  is  thrown  out  to  be 
mulled  and  talked  over,  I  know.  (My 
prize  example  is  a  seminar  on  Propa- 
ganda and  the  Peace  Movement  given 
by  Professor  Curti.)  By  keeping  a 
lookout  for  rumor  and  in  conversation 
about  courses  in  other  fields,  one  dis- 
covers that  other  teachers  are  equally 
aware  of  the  need  to  arouse  intellectual 
interest  and  a  feeling  of  social  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  produce  facts 
for  wholesale  consumption.  Certain 
courses  in  the  Department  of  Religion 
are  giving  the  entire  campus  a  lot  to 
think  about — a  poll  on  war  attitudes 
in  American  colleges  has  just  been 
completed  in  one  course. 

The  Administration  provides  us 
with  more  challenging  ideas,  above  all 
in  President  Neilson's  talks  in  chapel, 
and  by  securing  outstanding  per- 
sonalities for  college  lecturers — among 
them  this  year  being  men  so  far  apart 
in  their  methods  and  yet  so  near  in 
their  aims  as  Dr.  T.  Z.  Koo,  special 
worker  of  the  World's  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation,  and  Mr.  A.  Fenner 
Brockway,  member  of  the  British 
Independent  Labor  Party. 

But  a  large  group  of  students,  seri- 
ous about  their  course  work,  have  not 
relied  solely  on  the  Administration  and 
Faculty  to  make  them  aware  of  a 
chaotic  world  which  needs  attention. 
A  more  avid  devouring  of  morning 
newspapers  and  weeklies  of  different 
shades  of  opinion  (leading  to  com- 
parisons of  liberal  and  conservative 
accounts  of  certain  problems  and 
even  to  subscriptions  to  the  New  York 
Daily  Mail  to  find  out  what  Hearst 
has  to  say),  excursions  after  Sunday 
night  supper  to  the  Northampton 
Forum  to  hear  a  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn 
or  a  Mr.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  hectic 
taxi  rides  to  the  Springfield  Foreign 
Policy  meetings,  suggest  a  spontane- 


*Miss  Fosdick  is  a   Special  Honors  student. 
tor's  Note. 
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ous  interest  among  students  not  only 

to   know    what    is    going    on    in    the1 

world,  but  to  select  lines  i>\  action. 

The  extracurricular  division  of  our 
college  life,  particularly  certain  clubs 
and  associations,  has  been  ener- 
gized to  new  activities  this  year.  The 
Why  Club,  the  Christian  Association, 
and  the  International  Relations  Club 
initiated  the  organization  of  a  Peace 
Deputation  of  fifteen  girls,  who  pre- 
pare themselves  and  campaign  in 
Northampton  schools,  among  Florence 
and  Northampton  church  groups, 
even  as  far  out  of  the  district  as 
Northfield,  for  the  financial,  moral, 
and  active  support  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. The  deputation  comes  to  grips 
with  war  at  its  sources,  where  it  can 
alone  ultimately  be  rooted  out,  at- 
tacking, among  other  evils,  strict  eco- 
nomic nationalism,  unjust  social  con- 
ditions, militarism  in  education,  and 
profit  seeking  armament  manufac- 
turers. All  the  various  clubs  and 
associations  on  campus  working  for 
world  peace  have  set  up  an  Open 
Forum  led  by  a  student,  which  meets 
about  once  every  three  weeks  as  an 
experiment  to  secure  cooperation  be- 
tween all  organizations  aiming  at  the 
abolishment  of  the  war  system.  Like 
the  peace  organizations  in  the  country 
our  ultimate  goal  is  the  same,  and 
methods  proposed  to  achieve  it  are  as 
diverse  as  the  winds.  But  we  are  in 
the  process  of  carrying  on  a  miniature 
experiment  to  secure  the  much  needed 
cooperation  between  peace  groups. 
Where  we  find  points  of  agreement  as 
to  method,  we  capitalize  them  and 
start  to  act.  Opposition  to  militarism 
in  education  has  been  the  point  of 
departure. 

Many  of  the  group  actively  taking 
part  in  extracurricular  work  of  this 
nature  would  have  been  found  during 
the  Christmas  vacation  at  one  of  some 
five  national  and  international  stu- 
dent conferences.  The  first  Cana- 
dian-American    Student     Conference 


ever  to  be  held,  found  three  Smith 
delegates  on  hand  in  Hamilton,  On- 
tario. Washington  was  the  scene,  not 
only  of  National  Student  Federation, 
National  Student  League,  and  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy  confer- 
ences, but  of  a  novel  experiment  to 
bring  together  all  student  groups  in  a 
Students  in  Politics  conference — at 
all  of  which  Smith  was  well  repre- 
sented. Recently,  the  Christian  As- 
sociation, believing  that  in  addition  to 
attacking  our  national  problems  we 
must  continue  as  extensively  and  as 
intensively  as  possible  to  practice 
international  cooperation,  sent  five 
delegates  to  a  World  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation  Conference  at  Wes- 
leyan.  Fifteen  students  will  be  going 
to  the  Northfield  Midwinter  Christian 
Student  Movement  Conference,  and 
thirty-five  are  preparing  under  the 
International  Relations  Club  for  the 
Model  League  of  Nations  at  Harvard. 
Why  Club  is  sponsoring  an  anti-war 
conference,  and  a  series  of  stimulating 
meetings  on  campus.  Cosmopolitan 
Club  and  the  Christian  Association 
have  been  working  our  20  foreign 
students  almost  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion— making  arrangements  for 
many  of  them  to  speak  in  adjacent 
communities  as  well  as  on  the  campus. 
And  all  the  time,  Weekly  editorials 
have  been  cleverly  directing  their 
irony  at  the  student  who  likes  to  live 
in  ignorance  of  everything  save  her 
own  personal  welfare. 

Today  on  the  college  campus  one 
thus  discovers  many  students  who 
are  fast  forming  convictions  about 
where  their  time  and  ability  can  be 
most  effectively  put  to  use,  and  who 
are  securing  not  only  a  factual  back- 
ground and  some  powers  of  inde- 
pendent thinking,  but  are  testing  their 
research,  administrative,  organizing, 
and  speaking  ability  in  extracurricu- 
lar work. 

I  do  not  fool  myself  by  thinking  that 
all  Smith  College  students  are  aware 
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of  a  social  responsibility,  or  are  in- 
terested in  becoming  aware  of  it,  or 
are  likely  to — or  would  be  willing  to 
make  personal  sacrifices  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  meeting  that  responsibility. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  college 
alone.  The  student  body  quite  natu- 
rally mirrors  to  some  degree,  just  as 
does  our  Faculty,  the  attitudes  to- 
wards the  problems  of  society  that  we 
find  in  the  nation  at  large.  We  come 
from  different  family  backgrounds, 
from  different  professional  and  occu- 
pational classes,  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  different 
kinds  of  schools — all  of  which  con- 
tributed inevitably  some  factors  to 
conditioning  us  to  think  and  act  along 
certain  lines.  We  are  not  trans- 
formed simply  because  we  were  able 
to  pass  the  entrance  requirements  and 
have  the  honor  to  be  Smith  College 
students.  Fortunately,  four  years  at 
Smith  College  are  not  a  four  years  in 
which  some  mythical  power  under- 
takes by  devious  processes  to  level  us 
all  down  to  one  common  denominator. 
Just  as  fortunately,  however,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  take  the  under- 
graduate course  at  Smith  College  at 
the  present  time  and  not  be  exposed 
on  all  sides,  whether  in  lecture  course 
work,  seminar  course  work,  extra- 
curricular activities,  or  from  the 
evening  lecture  or  chapel  platform, 
to  the  necessity  of  effective  social  ac- 
tion to  cure  this  sorry  world,  and  to 
suggestions  of  lines  of  work,  even 
though  no  one  authority  seems  to  see 
any  too  clearly  the  right  path. 

I  am  writing  this,  fully  realizing 
that  the  world  is  in  for  its  ups  and 
downs  on  its  path  of  progress,  and 
that  one  may  fairly  say  that  today  we 
are  pursuing  tactics  which  are  laying 
the  foundations  for  another  world  war, 
despite  the  one  time  apparently  ef- 
fective work  of  the  peace  movement. 
But  if  intellectually  curious  people 
bred  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
earnestly  continue  to  seek  the  way  out 


in  fields  which  look  blocked  today,  and 
act  where  the  way  out  is  to  some  ex- 
tent clear,  we  shall  be  forming  con- 
structive minority  groups.  These 
groups,  though  inevitably  with  some 
difference  in  methods,  will  be  aiming 
at  one  goal :  a  world  in  which  nations, 
organized  at  home  on  the  principles 
of  a  just  social  order,  will  work  to- 
gether in  peace— two  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  the  highest  type 
of  human  life.  And  we  are  entitled 
to  this  much  comfort:  history  shows 
us  that  what  Gounod  said  was  true, 
"Posterity  is  an  accumulation  of 
minorities." 

Chapel  Talks 

HE  inauguration  of  the 
compulsory  Wednesday 
Assemblies  which  are 
in  charge  of  the  Admin- 
istration has  resulted  in 
a  very  elastic  schedule 
for  leaders  of  the  regular 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday 
services.  The  President  on  Mondays 
gives  his  stimulating  talks  on  cur- 
rent events;  Mr.  Seelye  on  Tues- 
days speaks  on  some  religious  subject; 
Thursdays,  the  Dean  talks  on  a  sub- 
ject from  the  fields  of  literature  or 
education.  Mrs.  Scales  and  Miss 
Richards  occasionally  substitute.  The 
Wednesday  Assemblies  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Hyde,  College  Treas- 
urer, on  college  finances  and  how  to 
manage  one's  checking  account;  Mr. 
Jones,  on  recent  developments  in 
physics;  Mr.  Whitmore,  on  six  months 
under  the  New  Deal;  Miss  Dunn; 
the  Dean;  and  the  President,  who 
leads  most  often. 

From  his  talk  given  in  Armistice 
week*  we  quote: 

1 t  lias  come  to  be  more  and  more  the  duty 
of  those  of  us  who  lived  through  the  World 

*  Marie  Wolfs  '08  was  the  Armistice  Day  speaker  at 
Student  Assembly.  The  President  spoke  of  her  notable 
work  witli  the  Smith  Unit — that  "heroic  tradition  of 
the  College." 
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\\  ar  to  remind  those  of  you  \\  ho  either  were 
not  horn  then  or  were  very  young,  of  whal 

that  war  meant. 

...  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  \\<i- 
living  in  a  small  German  village  near  the 
frontiers  of  France.  Soon  alter  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  the  first  news  came  of  the 
initial  victories  in  Lorraine;  and  the  little 
i.iw  n  >o  once  Hew  out  flags  everywhere,  and 
the  church  bells  began  to  ring.  This  had 
been  going  on  less  than  an  hour  when  a 
train  came  in  from  the  direction  of  the  fight- 
ing, laden  with  German  wounded;  and 
there  began  a  procession  of  stretchers  and 
limping  men  to  the  schoolhouse  in  which  a 
temporary  hospital  had  been  hastily  set  up. 
And  the  church  bells  stopped  and  the  flags 
were  taken  in.  So  quickly  and  so  dramat- 
ically had  the  two  sides  of  war  been  brought 
together — so  short-lived  was  the  rejoicing  in 
victory,  so  terrible  the  realization  of  tin- 
cost. 

There  are  two  other  pictures.  Fifteen 
years  ago  news  was  brought  to  the  College 
of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice;  and  the  Col- 
lege and  town,  like  people  all  over  the 
United  States,  like  people  all  over  the  allied 
countries  of  Europe,  burst  into  rejoicing. 
.  .  .  People  had  become  disillusioned  about 
the  glory  of  war.  They  had  had  their  fill  of 
heroic  sacrifice.  Most  people  believed  that 
this  war  had  really  ended  war,  and  that  the 
Peace  Conference  would  establish  a  per- 
petual peace. 

Fifteen  years  later,  this  fall,  we  have  seen 
the  culmination  of  the  plans  formed  at  that 
Conference  for  establishing  that  peace  by 
the  disarmament  of  the  nations. 

Through  the  last  ten  of  these  years  the 
nations  have  been  in  council  and  their  ef- 
forts have  terminated  for  the  moment  in 
complete  collapse.  Two  great  nations  of 
the  League,  Germany  and  Japan,  have 
served  notice  of  their  withdrawal.  I  do  not 
wish  to  add  terror  to  confusion  by  repeating 
what  one  hears  so  often,  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  another  war.  The  situation  is 
grave  enough  to  make  it  the  business  of 
everyone.  .  .  .  There  is  not  one  of  you  here 
who  is  not  profoundly  affected  in  the  con- 
duct of  her  daily  life  by  the  disasters  of  the 
last  war. 

Why  have  these  hopes  of  November  11, 
1918  and  of  the  Peace  Conference  been  dis- 
appointed? How  have  the  other  agree- 
ments— the  Pacts  of  Washington,  Locarno, 
Paris — come  apparently  to  nothing?  Why 
are  the  nations  more  distrustful  of  each 
other  than  ever  before?  Fundamentally 
because  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  treaty 
which  closed  the  war  wras  negotiated.  I 
think  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  of  the  four 


men,  representing  Italy,  Fr.mee,  <  .real 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  who  were 
mainly  responsible  for  making  this  treaty, 
only  the  representative  of  our  own  country 
was  mainly  concerned  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  peace.  .  .  .  Through 
Wilson  the  League  of  Nations  was  formed. 
And  then  this  country  did  not  accept  it. 

The  important  question  for  us  to  ask  our- 
selves is  whether  we  have  maintained  that 
position  of  moral  advantage  which  we  un- 
doubtedly had  when  Wilson  represented  us 
in  Paris  in  1919-20.  Are  we  still  the  coun- 
try that  stands  for  peace  and  justice 
throughout  the  world?  Two  things  in  our 
national  policy  are  concerned  in  our  answer: 
What  are  we  doing  about  disarmament,  and 
What  are  we  doing  about  the  substitution 
of  other  means  of  settling  disputes  than 
war?  Our  army  is  not  in  question.  Our 
navy  is.  And  we  are  spending  a  large 
amount  of  money  on  increasing  our  navy, 
solely  with  the  effect,  so  far  as  one  can  see, 
of  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  navy  of 
Japan.  .  .  . 

And  what  are  we  doing  with  regard  to  the 
second  question?  Just  as  we  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  proposed  the  League  and  then 
stayed  out  of  it,  so  we  sent  a  great  American 
jurist  to  Europe  to  help  to  form  the  consti- 
tution of  a  World  Court,  and  our  nation  has 
not  joined  it.  There  were  two  obvious 
things  to  be  done  if  we  were  sincere  in  our 
position:  refrain  from  building  up  arma- 
ments and  cooperate  in  the  new  means  of 
the  adjudication  of  disputes.  These  two 
things  we  have  not  done.  We  shall  do 
them  in  the  future,  but  only  through  the 
forces  of  public  opinion.  .  .  . 

After  the  California  lynchings  and 
the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment  he 
said  in  part: 

.  .  .  The  most  shocking  episode  to  oc- 
cupy the  front  page  of  the  papers  this  week 
was  the  lynching  in  California  of  two  con- 
fessed kidnapers  and  murderers.  The 
police  had  these  men  and  there  was  appar- 
ently no  risk  of  their  escaping  the  legal 
penalty  of  their  crimes.  ...  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  calculated  to  make 
one  realize  how  close  civilization  is  to  bar- 
barism. The  Governor  of  California  has 
shown  himself  an  enemy  to  his  country  by 
conniving  at  defying  the  laws  he  had  sworn 
to  uphold.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what 
lynching  means.  But  I  want  to  draw  your 
attention  to  what  has  been  the  effect  al- 
ready this  week  of  this  display  of  lawless- 
ness and  the  position  taken  by  an  officer  of  a 
great  state.     There  was  recently  a  crime 
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committed  in  Maryland,  followed  also  by  a 
lynching.  The  Governor  of  that  state,  far 
from  taking  the  position  of  the  Governor 
of  California,  arrested  the  leaders.  [The 
President  spoke  of  the  scenes  of  violence, 
and  continued.]  .  .  .  You  see  that  the  thing 
spreads  like  a  frightful  disease.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  public  opinion, 
not  only  in  the  states  involved  but  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  make  itself  audible  so 
that  men  who  behave  in  this  treasonable 
way  may  understand  that  it  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  people  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  associate  this  attitude 
toward  law  with  the  attitude  that  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  last  15  years.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  Prohibition  amendment 
argued  throughout  that  time  that  one 
great  reason  against  it  was  the  provocation 
to  disobey  the  law,  and  to  accustom  people 
to  a  cynical  attitude  towards  it.  This  ar- 
gument was  somewhat  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  people  who  used  it  were 
usually  engaged  in  breaking  the  law  them- 
selves, and  it  was  hard  to  imagine  that  they 
were  sincerely  concerned  with  the  results. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  sub- 
stantial ground  for  believing  that  our 
respect  for  our  institutions  has  been  weak- 
ened by  this  prolonged  period  of  attempted 
enforcement  of  a  law  that  commanded  the 
respect  of  only  a  fraction  of  the  population. 
.  .  .  Some  states  have  been  prudent  in 
passing  well  in  advance  measures  which  will 
attempt  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  under 
the  new  status;  others  have  been  caught 
napping.  What  will  now  happen  will 
again  test  the  quality  of  our  civilization; 
test  us  as  individuals,  as  members  of  states, 
and  as  a  nation.  Apart  from  all  the  laws 
that  may  be  passed,  a  new  responsibility  is 
coming  to  each  one  of  us.  We  have  to 
decide  on  our  course  of  conduct  as  people 
who  do  not  wish  the  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages to  be  forbidden  nationally,  and  who 
wish  states,  and  localities,  and  individuals 
to  be  trusted  to  regulate  their  own  lives. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  way  of  liberty.  But 
liberty  always  involves  a  risk.  You  have 
come  up  in  a  generation  where  decent  drink- 
ing was  difficult  and  almost  unknown  to 
you.  You  have  seen  people  drink  furtively; 
and  since  they  could  not  drink  openly  and 
decently  and  moderately  they  went  on 
drinking  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  most 
violent  result  in  the  shortest  time.  N<>\\ 
the  excuse  for  that  has  gone  by,  and  let  us 
hope  that  with  it  will  go  by  the  constant 
use  of  strong  liquors.  Let  us  hope  that 
our  use  of  liquor  will  indicate  that  we  know 
the  place  alcoholic  beverages  may  have  in 
diet  and  in  life.     This  will  mean  in  every- 


one the  development  of  judgment  and  self- 
control  and  good  taste.  You  can,  by  con- 
tinuing in  the  open  the  secret  practices  of 
the  speakeasy,  show  that  you  are  not  fit 
to  have  this  liberty;  or  you  can  show  that 
you  are  more  adult  as  people  than  you  your- 
selves have  thought. 

I  am  asked  constantly  what  we  as  a 
college  are  going  to  do  about  it.  I  don't 
know  what  you  as  undergraduates  are  going 
to  do  about  it;  you  know  that  you  have  the 
control  of  such  regulations  largely  in  your 
own  hands.  Speaking  so  far  as  I  may  for 
the  administration,  I  see  no  point  in  the 
imposing  by  the  administration  of  any  new 
rules  whatever.  The  fundamental  rule, 
which  underlies  all  our  rules  and  takes  the 
place  of  many  which  we  used  to  have, 
makes  it  incumbent  on  all  of  you  to  behave 
as  you  know  members  of  this  institution 
ought  to  behave  both  privately  and  in  the 
public  eye.  No  special  rule  will  be  neces- 
sary to  justify  the  removal  from  the  College 
of  those  who  do  not  understand  how  to 
apply  that  rule,  or  who  are  not  yet  grown 
up  enough  to  be  trusted  with  the  liberties 
we  give  our  students.  You  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  rely  on  definite  rulings  on  this 
matter;  you  are  going  to  be  on  your  own 
responsibility,  as  the  country  as  a  whole  is; 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  disappoint 
our  enemies  and  gratify  our  friends  by 
showing  ourselves  not  like  silly  children 
spoiling  their  stomachs  with  too  much  jam, 
but  as  grown-up  people  who  know  how  to 
proportion  and  regulate  our  lives. 

On  Nov.  14,  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Oxford  Movement,  Miss  Nicol- 
son  sketched  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment, stressing  the  outstanding  per- 
sonality, John  Henry  Newman,  later 
Cardinal  Newman  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.     A  brief  quotation : 

.  .  .  His  was  a  most  appealing  personal- 
ity, and  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
orators — moving,  clear,  strong,  and  sweet. 
His  last  sermon  in  the  Church  of  England 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  haunting 
sermons  ever  preached.  Newman's  writ- 
ings during  this  time  are  one  of  the  greatest 
heritages  of  English  literature;  they  are 
the  only  writings  that  came  out  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  that  may  be  said  to  be 
really  a  part  of  our  national  inheritance. 
In  his  first  and  greatest  publication  after  the 
experience  called  conversion — an  experi- 
ence comparable  to  that  which  Isaiah  de- 
scribes in  the  chapter  I  have  read — he 
wrote  his  "  Defence  of  His  Life,"  "Apologia 
pro  vita  sua."     He  wrote  day  and   night, 
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the  words  flowing  in  such  a  stream  of  tre- 
mendous sincerity  that  ii  was  unnecessary 
ami  indeed  impossible  to  revise  or  to  con- 
dense, h  is  one  of  the  most  moving  auto- 
biographies in  all  literature,  and  one  of  the 
half  dozen  famous  spiritual  autobiogra- 
phies. At  this  time  also  he  wrote  some 
famous  hymqs,  one  of  which,  "Lead 
Kindly  Light,"  is  known  to  everyone.  .  .  . 

Before  Christmas  the  Dean  gave  a 
very  beautiful  talk  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies  of  a  Messiah,  and  in 
January  "preached"  a  New  Year's 
sermon  on  this  arresting  passage  in 
Ecclesiasticus: 

Never  repeat  what  is  told  thee, 
And  thou  shalt  fare  never  the  worse. 
Whether  it  be  of  friend  or  foe,  tell  it  not; 
And  unless  it  is  a  sin  to  thee,  reveal  it  not. 
Reprove  a  friend;   for   main-  times  there  is 

slander:  and  trust  not  every  word. 
For  there  is  one  that  slippeth,  and  not  from 

the  heart : 
And  who  is  he  that  hath  not  sinned  with  his 

tongue? 
Hast  thou  heard  a  word?  let  it  die  with  thee; 
Be  of  good  courage,  it  will  not  burst  thee. 

FROM  Mr.  Seelye's  pithy  talks 
we  choose  the  one  he  gave  after 
reading  about  Elisha  and  the  mocking 
children  in  II  Kings: 

.  .  .  Among  the  various  standards  for 
determining  how  old  a  person  essentially 
is,  there  is  one  suggested  by  this  story.  I 
wonder  if  you  have  ever  thought  that 
people  can  be  appraised  by  the  kind  of 
things  they  spontaneously  laugh  at.  You 
do  not  have  to  go  back  to  Elisha's  time  to 
know  the  kind  of  things  little  urchins  laugh 
at — a  bald-headed  man,  or  a  man  slipping 
on  a  banana  peel.  And  if  you  circulate 
among  a  number  of  people  not  young  in 
actual  years,  you  will  find  a  good  many 
people  who  still  find  that  the  funniest  things 
in  life  are  other  people's  foibles  and  infirmi- 
ties. They  have  acquired  a  veneer  of 
politeness  and  so  they  carefully  mask  their 
feelings  till  they  can  get  off  with  their 
cronies  and  let  go  of  their  repressions;  but 
the  things  they  are  laughing  at  are  exactly 
what  the  little  boys  laughed  at  in  Elisha. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  people  who 
learn  to  laugh  at  other  things — things  that 
are  harder  to  laugh  at;  and  one  of  the  hard- 
est things  is  to  laugh  at  our  own  infirmities 
and  foibles  instead  of  those  of  others. 
Psychologists  have  found  in  investigating 
introverts  that  only  a  small  proportion 
could  laugh  at  themselves.  Even  for  the 
healthiest,  psychologically  speaking,  laugh- 


ing at  oneself  is  hard.  Hut  people  w  ho  i  an 
do  it  are  well  above  the  worst  of  life's 
difficulties. 

In  another  book,  Job,  we  have  a  verse, 
"At  destruction  and  famine  thou  shalt 
laugh."  This  represents  the  development 
of  maturity  in  life:  when  you  can  face  a 
situation  which  means  frustration  and 
disappointment,  and  can  draw  yourself  out 
n\  it;  look  at  it,  and  laugh.  Laughter  will 
not  settle  the  problem  or  take  you  out  of 
the  difficulty,  but  it  releases  your  energy 
and  shakes  you  out  of  your  pattern  of 
thought  so  that  you  can  go  to  work  and 
find  out  how  to  meet  that  problem.  What 
kind  of  things  do  you  habitually  laugh  at? 

From  Mrs.  Scales: 

Why  do  you  come  here  to  morning 
chapel?  It  has  been  suggested  that  life 
is  led  on  an  extensive  plane — a  wide  sur- 
face  on  which  we  are  very  busy  doing  many 
things.  ...  In  college  especially  there  is 
a  tendency  to  wait  for  something  to  come 
to  us,  for  something  to  be  given  to  us — a 
good  deal  like  little  birds  in  their  nests  with 
mouths  wide  open,  at  which  stage  they  are 
much  less  attractive  than  when  grown  up. 

I  know  a  young  couple  who  were  sent  on 
a  few  days'  notice  from  a  busy  life  to  a 
little  house  where  they  had  to  sit  all  day 
long  waiting  for  health  to  come;  and  they 
became  aware  of  a  different  plane  on  which 
life  could  be  lived,  a  plane  not  across,  but 
down.  "De  profundis"  is  generally  thought 
of  as  meaning  suffering  or  sorrow,  but  often 
it  can  mean  joy:  there  are  many  worse 
things  than  to  be  down  to  where  you  find 
yourself  aware  of  what  there  is  in  the  fa- 
miliar and  the  simple  things  of  life.  This 
daily  chapel  is  one  of  the  familiar  and 
simple  things  of  this  college.  On  the  plane 
of  expansion  it  may  seem  to  have  very 
little  to  offer;  yet  we  may  find  that  it  has 
something  very  real  for  us.  It  may  be 
something  in  the  pure  beauty  of  sound  in 
the  chant;  it  may  be  some  phrase  from  the 
Scripture  or  the  hymn  which  comes  to  life 
in  the  light  of  something  we  are  thinking 
about;  it  may  be  a  new  idea  to  kindle  all 
our  thoughts.  And,  if  we  use  it  so,  the 
moment  of  prayer  may  be  the  one  moment 
of  quiet  and  detachment  which  will  give 
us  courage  to  face  the  day.  If  you  come 
habitually  to  chapel,  it  may  make  itself 
for  you  something  that  deepens  and  en- 
riches that  other  plane  that  is  not  merely 
one  of  extension. 

Both  before  and  after  Christmas, 
Mr.  Neilson  talked  of  "the  period  of 
depression  in  the  college." 
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.  .  .  There  is  the  whole  mass  of  mythol- 
ogy regarding  the  horrors  of  the  midyear 
examination  period.  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  passing  phase. 
Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way,  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  we  are  cheered 
by  sunshine  and  green  leaves;  but  after 
the  examinations  are  over  there  is  generally 
a  bubbling  up  of  hope.  And  every  year 
I  have  to  point  out  that  midyears  can  be 
and  are  for  many  students  a  period  of 
mental  exhilaration.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  to  you  if  you  regard  the 


period  not  as  a  terrible  thing  spoiling  your 
year,  but  as  a  culmination  of  your  intellec- 
tual activities.  ...  I  urge  you  to  put  your 
mind  on  your  own  mental  growth.  See 
whether  you  are  constantly  widening  the 
range  of  your  understanding  and  of  your 
appreciation  of  beauty.  Watch  your  chances 
here  for  this,  and  if  you  find  that  you  are 
making  no  response,  seek  in  your  own  soul 
for  some  obstacle,  some  preoccupation, 
something  that  is  preventing  its  getting 
in;  and  do  that  conscientiously  before  you 
begin  grumbling  about  other  people. 


^A  HDegas  for  the  <JMuseurru> 

m*Q*Jmm         ^tf^B 

La  Fille  de  Jephte* 

A  1  iHK  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  has  added  to  its  permanent  collection  a  paint- 
A  ing,  "La  Fille  de  Jephte,"  by  Edgar  Degas.  Dating  from  1865,  the  work  is  of 
an  early  period  of  this  19th  Century  Master.  The  canvas  is  77  inches  high  by 
117>^  inches  wide  and  is  signed  "Degas"  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

Of  a  transitional  period  the  painting  will,  on  casual  acquaintance,  appear  to  belong 
more  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  century  and,  for  this  reason,  to  be  unlike  other  work  by 
Degas.  On  careful  study,  however,  it  will  become  increasingly  clear  that  this 
confusion  derives  mainly  from  the  traditional  way  in  which  the  literary  content  of 
the  picture  is  handled  and  that  the  artist's  individual  style  shows  through  at  every 
turn. 

The  painting  holds  an  important  place  in  our  permanent  collection  for  two 
reasons:  first,  it  is  a  work  of  great  beauty,  and  second,  in  this  one  painting  there  is  to 
be  found  all  the  indications  of  the  derivation  of  Degas'  style  together  with  many 
prophetic  glimpses  of  his  later  work.  Such  a  picture  becomes,  therefore,  of  added 
importance  to  the  student  of  art. 

As  a  fitting  gesture  to  the  acquisition  of  this  painting  the  Museum  held  in  Decem- 
ber an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Edgar  Degas  to  which  many  museums  and  private 
collectors  lent  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture.  The  exhibition  received  most 
favorable  comment  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.                          Jere  Abbott 

•An  illustrated  article  concerning  this  painting  will  appear  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Museum  Bulletin. 

S  «• 
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IT  appears  that  mir- 
acles still  do  happen, 
for  without  even  one  postponement 
and  with  superb  ice,  Sophomore 
Carnival  actually  was  held  and  was, 
needless  to  add,  most  successful. 
Even  those  who  are  most  hardened  to 
spending  Saturday  evening  in  the  Libe 
are  "corrupted"  when  Carnival  takes 
place.  Who  could  resist  the  picture 
of  smooth  ice,  red,  green,  and  orange 
lights,  fancy  skating,  and,  to  crown  it 
all,  hot  soup?  At  Carnival  this  year, 
there  was  some  really  lovely  skating 
done  by  the  versatile  Palfreys  of 
Boston,  and  there  were  many  even 
fancier  but  less  successful  figures  cut 
by  the  rest  of  us.  Smooth  as  the  ice 
was,  it  was  also,  strange  to  relate, 
very  hard,  a  fact  to  which  much  of  the 
next  day's  conversation  bore  witness. 
Just  the  week  before  vacation  there 
was  a  long  snowfall,  which  put  us  all 
into  the  true  Christmasy  mood.  All 
the  usual  festivities  seemed  lovelier 
than  ever  this  year,  starting  with  the 
Smith-Williams  Glee  Club  Concert  at 
which  we  heard  all  the  old  Christmas 
songs,  and  a  lot  of  new  ones.  Never 
before  had  we  really  appreciated  that 
object  of  distinction,  the  Brooks 
sweater.  Our  Glee  Club,  at  this  con- 
cert, blossomed  forth  in  sweater  and 
skirt,  and,  rather  to  our  surprise,  the 
yellows,  blues,  and  greens  quite  trans- 
formed the  accustomed  drabness  of 
John  M.  Greene.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  graduate  in  a  rose  sweater 
and  a  blue  skirt!  Christmas  Vespers 
were  just  as  usual,  for  they  are  one  of 
our  most  cherished  traditions.  Presi- 
dent Neilson  thrilled  us  once  more 
with     his     reading     of    the     original 


Christmas  Story,  and  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  choirs  surpassed 
themselves  in  making  the  roof  echo 
and  re-echo  with  the  traditional 
" Pucri  Ilebraeorum."  Singing  to  the 
Dean,  Mrs.  Scales,  and  the  President 
was,  if  possible,  even  nicer  than  ever 
before,  because  of  the  new  snow  which 
was  still  on  the  branches  of  the  pine 
trees.  We  all  felt  quite  like  English 
waifs  on  a  Christmas  card — but  with 
a  good  deal  more  energy  than  one 
finds  on  cardboard.  This  year  every- 
one in  the  "Quad"  had  a  candle  in  her 
window  when  we  had  the  "Quad" 
singing,  and  indeed  everyone  joined 
in  the  old  carols.  Each  house  sang 
one  song,  and  then  all  the  houses  to- 
gether sang  "Silent  Night,"  kept  to- 
gether in  the  most  miraculous  way 
by  "Ginny"  Whitney,  some  other 
song  leaders,  and  a  few  flashlights. 

To  those  who  were  here  a  few  years 
ago,  one  need  only  say:  "The  Faculty 
revived  'Trial  by  Jury'!"  but  for 
those  who  have  never  seen  it,  one  can 
only  indulge  in  a  long  series  of  super- 
latives. Mr.  Welch  as  the  judge 
("and  a  good  judge,  too!"),  was 
superb,  while  we  will  never,  never 
forget  the  nonchalance  with  which 
Mr.  Locke,  as  the  defendant,  crossed 
his  legs  and  gazed  at  the  ceiling.  As 
for  the  jury  and  the  audience,  there  is 
really  nothing  to  say,  they  were  all, 
individually  and  collectively,  so  very 
good.  Mr.  Hall  played  the  accom- 
paniments just  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
should  be  played  and  when,  joining 
the  procession  at  the  end,  he  threw 
the  bridesmaids'  bouquets  to  the  front 
row,  the  audience  fairly  shouted  with 
delight  and  demanded  that  the  whole 
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thing  be  repeated  at  once — which  it 
was,  to  the  noisy  delight  of  us  all. 

Before  vacation  we  were  deluged 
with  good  things,  which  quite  success- 
fully kept  us  from  working  too  hard. 
Twice  the  Brosa  Quartet  entertained 
us,  playing  Beethoven  quartets  as 
only  the  Brosas  play  them,  and  one 
memorable  evening  Guiomar  Novaes 
again  performed  for  us  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  piano  into  a  poem  and  a 
song.  The  evening  of  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Concert  was  memorable 
in  more  than  the  usual  way,  for  during 
the  intermission  one  poor  unfortunate 
got  her  foot  stuck  in  the  seat,  with  the 


result  that  Debussy's  "Nuages"  com- 
peted with  those  ever  resourceful 
people,  Mr.  King's  men,  who  were 
tearing  down  the  chair  in  order  to 
rescue  the  poor  girl. 

The  Music  Department  again  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  the  D.  A.  play, 
"The  Inheritors,"  of  Susan  Glaspell, 
for  Mr.  Putman  with  Charlotte  Fitch 
'34  played  the  last,  very  difficult  and 
very  moving,  act  so  well  and  so  sin- 
cerely that  throughout  the  audience 
one  heard  suppressed  sobs  and  many, 
many  whispered  demands  for  a  hand- 
kerchief. Students'  Building  has  been 
even  busier  than  ever  this  season, 
what  with  the  D.  A.  play,  the 
Northampton  Players'  production  of 
"Good-bye  Again,"  and  the  numerous 
Workshop  plays  which  are  constantly 
popping  up  to  enliven  a  dull  evening. 

Our  lectures  have  concerned  just 
about  every  available  topic.  E.  M. 
Delafield  came  one  evening,  as  did 
Clemence  Dane,  who  spoke  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bookshop.  It  was  a 
treat  to  hear  a  successful  playwright 
talk  of  the  theater  as  beautifully  as 
did  Miss  Dane,  and  the  lecture  would 


have  been  a  treat  if  for  nothing  else 
than  to  hear  her  recite  Shakespeare. 

There  is  now  no  excuse  for  any 
resident  of  the  campus  to  be  ignorant 
of  that  great  modern  problem,  the 
N.R.A.  The  Economics  Department 
and  Mr.  Whitmore,  borrowed  from 
Government,  gave  us  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  subject  which  were  intelligible 
even  to  the  ear  of  the  layman,  with  the 
result  that  the  N.R.A.  has  faded  out 
of  the  list  of  topics  for  conversation, 
for  no  one  can  any  longer  say  plain- 
tively from  a  corner,  "Well,  what  is 
the  N.R.A.?  No  one  ever  really  ex- 
plains it."  Of  course,  one  still  fills 
the  smoking-room  with  arguments  for 
and  against,  just  as  the  argument 
about  modern  art  is  still  among  us  and 
will  be  (thank  goodness!)  as  long  as 
we  are  treated  to  such  fine  exhibitions 
as  that  of  Degas  which  was  at  the 
Tryon  for  several  weeks. 

Fall  Field  Day  with  the  mock 
"touch  football"  game  in  which  the 
august  Student  Government  and  the 
almost  equally  august  "A.  A.,"  Activi- 
ties Board,  etc.,  played  in  costumes 
like  nothing  ever  seen  on  land  or  sea, 
was  diverting  to  say  the  least;  and 
Charity  Ball  was  a  huge  success,  as 
may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
299  gardenia  corsages  were  ordered 
from  Butler  and  Ullman!  Such  an 
amazing  bit  of  information  makes  it 
superfluous  to  say  that  everybody 
looked  beautiful  and  had  a  beautiful 
time,  and,  nota  bene,  the  cork  floor  of 
the  Scott  gym  at  last  has  capitulated 
to  one  of  maple.  Already  people  are 
looking  forward  to  Spring  Dance 
and  Prom — probably  the  florists  and 
hairdressers  even  more  than  anybody 
else! 

Coming  back  from  vacation,  we 
were  greeted  by  a  great  innovation  on 
the  part  of  the  City  of  Northampton. 
No  longer  do  trolleys  roll  up  and  down 
Elm  Street!  They  have  been  sup- 
planted by  the  most  delightful  busses! 
These   busses   are   unlike   any   others 
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Siahlberg 
Above:  The  Queen  of  the  Carnival,  Leonora  Parsons,  sophomore  president,  and  her  fresh- 
man "horses."     Below:  A  tense  moment  in  the  mock  touch  football  game. 


that  we  know,  for  they  are  com- 
pletely snub-nosed  and  rather  resemble 
a  toy  automobile  that  has  been  directed 
with  great  force  against  a  brick  wall. 
They  go  up  and  down  at  a  great  rate 
of  speed,  looking  most  efficient  and 
up-to-date.  What  with  the  new 
busses  and  the  traffic  lights  (which 
have  not  yet  lost  their  fascination), 
Northampton  traffic  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing very  cosmopolitan.     All  that  we 


need  now  are  senior  cars  to  compete 
with  the  busses.  An  average  senior  car 
frequently  holds  far  more  people  than 
a  bus,  so  that  we  fear  the  vehicles  of 
those  lucky  seniors  may  come  under 
that  mysterious  anathema  of  all 
economic  majors,  "unfair  competi- 
tion." 

It  gave  one  a  queer  feeling  to  come 
back  in  January  with  only  a  week  of 
classes  ahead  of  one  before  the  Read- 
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ing  Period  began.  This  year  we  had  a 
real  Reading  Period,  not  a  Study 
Period,  of  two  weeks,  during  which 
the  students  of  human  nature  could 
find  all  types  and  sizes,  all  classes  and 
mentalities,  gathered  together  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Libe.  In- 
deed the  Libe  itself  had  been  primed 
for  the  occasion,  for  there  were  newly 
erected  rows  of  stacks  and  a  won- 
derful system  whereby  books  were 
constantly  wheeled  around  to  where 
they  belonged.  The  Reading  Period 
passed  into  exam,  period  with  little 
disturbance — in  fact,  many  people 
have  even  had  the  courage  to  admit 
that  they  enjoy  exams!  The  reason 
for  this  is  easy  to  find — it  is  the  soup 
served  at  eleven  and  the  tea  at  four ! 

It  is  long  since  we  have  had  such 
snow  and  ice  as  this  year.  Not  only 
did  Carnival  take  place,  but  there 
was  skating  all  through  December  and 
almost  every  day  during  Reading 
Period!     As    the    Dean    of    Barnard 


said,  no  one  can  study  more  than  five 
hours  a  day.  Accordingly,  we  skated, 
and  those  of  us  who  didn't  skate, 
skied.  There  is  really  nothing  like 
the  wonderful  feeling  of  walking  into 
the  Libe  jangling  a  pair  of  newly  sharp- 
ened skates  or  tramping  through 
campus  with  a  pair  of  skis  over  one's 
shoulder.  Ski  clothes  have  become 
quite  the  cold  weather  costume  even 
for  people  who  never  saw  a  ski — it  is 
rumored  that  one  visitor  in  our  midst 
thought  winter  sports  were  required! 
It  is  hard  to  realize,  as  we  write 
now  of  wintertime,  that  half  of  the 
year  is  gone  and  that  in  a  few  months 
we  shall  be  writing  of  the  magnolias 
and  the  dogwood.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  world  does  time  fly  so  quickly  as 
in  Northampton,  where  right  on  the 
heels  of  Midyears  and  Carnival  come 
"Spring  Dance"  and  that  Great  Day 
(on  which  the  snow  always  melts  in 
rivers  and  oceans),  Rally  Day. 

Marion  Blake  1934 


Introducing  a  lS[ew  Trustee^ 

iVLk.  ALAN  CHESTER  VALENTINE,  '31  Hon.,  Yale  University,  takes  his  place  on 
our  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  meeting  on  February  16.  Mr.  Valentine  is 
Master  of  Pierson  College  at  Yale,  and  we  trust  that  the  university  will  pardon 
us  if  before  citing  his  other  offices  we  mention  that  he  is  the  husband  of  a  Smith 
alumna,  Lucia  Norton  Valentine  '23.  He  is  an  A.B.  of  Swarthmore,  was  a 
Rhodes  Scholar,  and  is  now  professor  in  the  department  of  history,  the  arts, 
and  letters,  and  chairman  of  the  Yale  Board  of  Admissions. 


Trai vs-iJMississippi  or 
VJTe  jCatett  %ound-Up 

En  route  St.  Louis  to  Northampton 
Dear  Edith  Hill: 

HERE  I  am,  your  special  Trans- 
Mississippi  correspondent,  wow-resi- 
dent trustee  these  past  six  weeks,  hastily 
scratching  down  my  impressions  of  my  trip 
before  they  cool.  Later  its  panorama  will 
blur,  and  I  shall  be  sure  to  begin  to  em- 
broider the  better  stories.  Then  there  will 
also  be  a  massive  report  to  prepare,  em- 
bracing technique  of  tours,  trends,  resources, 
discoveries,  personalities,  recommendations, 
and  conclusions.  But  first  off  I  want  to 
hand  you  this  fresh,  unorganized  skim  for 
the  Quarterly. 

You  should  see  all  my  unorganized 
possessions  at  the  moment.  In  my  lug- 
gage, on  my  boots,  in  all  my  well-worn 
garments,  I  am  identifying  with  pleasure 
little  souvenirs  of  mud  from  Missouri,  oil 
spots  from  Oklahoma.  Arkansas  pine 
needles,  rents  made  by  beautiful  cacti  in 
Texas,  and,  embedded  everywhere,  the 
cinders  of  many  of  the  less  well-known 
railroads  of  North  America.  I  said  "with 
pleasure,"  because  all  these  mementoes 
bring  back  details  of  the  most  delightful 
jaunt  I've  ever  taken  in  this  country. 

In  my  bags  I  have  those  cakes  of  soap 
one  collects  from  hotels,  from  Dubuque, 
Davenport,  Moline,  Des  Moines,  Omaha, 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Kansas  City, 
Tulsa,  Dallas,  San  Antonio,  Houston, 
Little  Rock,  and  St.  Louis.  The  list 
sounds  like  a  train  announcer  gone  hay- 
wire. You  may  well  imagine  that  on  this 
tour  I  have  learned  me  a  lot  of  new  geogra- 
phy! Xew  colors  are  on  my  map  of  the 
VYest — middle,  far,  south — -whatever  its 
real  name  is,  and  I  know  now,  first  hand, 
more  and  more  places  that  are,  so  it  would 
appear,  forever  Smith ! 

I  had  already  learned  fortunately  some 
time  since,  that  the  broadest  river  is  not, 
as  generally  reported,  the  Mississippi,  but, 
most  certainly  for  you  narrow  Xew  Eng- 


enders as  well  .is  tor  us  centripetal  New- 
Yorkers  the  Hudson — which  is  miles 
and  miles  and  miles  across  from  east  to 
west. 

"As  for  me,  I  find  your  America  out 
there  a  most  remarkable  country,  re-ally! 
And  its  hospitality  unsurpassed  and  its 
women  so  beautiful!"  Seriously.  Edith,  I 
fear  that  across  this  fair  land  that  I  enjoyed 
so  much,  there  now  lies  a  broad  band  of 
devastation,  and  that  those  beautiful 
women  who  left  home  and'  husband  and 
neglected  their  children — their  unfed  and, 
for  all  I  know,  unwashed  children — in 
order  to  do  their  best  for  Smith  and  its 
representative,  now  lie  in  darkened  rooms, 
ice  bag  on  head,  nurse  at  hand,  with  ele- 
gant, old-fashioned  cases  of  nervous  pros- 
tration. These  ex-hostesses,  ex-wives,  ex- 
mothers,  but  alumnae  first  and  forever, 
did  an  amount  of  preparatory  leg-work  for 
days  and  days,  and  of  planning,  telephon- 
ing, writing,  arranging,  re-arranging,  and 
entertaining  during  my  visit,  that  could 
only  be  matched  by  their  tact  in  belittling 
their  efforts,  and  by  all  the  successes  which 
resulted  therefrom. 

And  what  programs  these  entertainers 
spread  before  me — what  perfect  and  bal- 
anced rations  of  required  and  elective 
courses!  What  extracurricular  side  dishes! 
I  append  some  abridged  statistics: 

1  Ro-de-o  in  Omaha.  1  R6-deo  in  Tulsa. 
3  Horse  Shows.  2  Parades  of  Beeves.  3 
Museums.  5  Art  Galleries.  2  Oil  Refiner- 
ies. 5  Churches.  1  Prize  Fight.  4  State 
Capitols.  2  Concerts.  1  Travel  Talk.  Not 
more  than  1 2  nor  less  than  1 0  Press  I  nterviews. 
1  Movie  (not  having  seen  enough  women  I 
chose  "Henry  VIII").  4  Moonlight  Rides. 
6  "Sunrise"  School  Assemblies.  3  Rides  to 
Battlefields.  1  Ride  to  Rockies.  Uncounted 
number:  Rides-over- Plains.  Teas,  Break- 
fasts, Dinners,  Luncheons,  Suppers,  every 
day,  sometimes  twice,  at  which  approxi- 
mately 1000  tea,  coffee,  and  other  cups  were 
raised,  and  emptied,  in  honor  of  Smith.  7 
doz.  personal  gardenias  worn.  1  doz. 
orchids  worn,  though  not  all  at  once.  5  doz. 
roses  for  corsage  or  vase.  22  Visits  to  public 
and    private   schools.     Addresses   therein   to 
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over  7000  girls,  1100  of  whom  turned  out  to  be 
boys.  22  Addresses,  received  with  over  7000 
mingled  cheers  and  groans.  Not  less  than  1, 
nor  more  than  7  speeches,  talks,  or  what-not, 
every  24  hours,  not  counting  time  spent  on 
sleepers.  Introductions,  with  handshakes,  to 
almost  all  adult  and  adolescent  population  in 
area  covered,  with  exception  of  those  retiring 
too  early,  or  arising  too  late.  You  get  an 
idea? 

Meanwhile  all  went  so  like  clockwork — 
at  times  like  alarm  clockwork — that  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  surrender  myself  to  my 
keepers.  I  was  just  a  happy  cork,  bobbing, 
with  folded  hands,  on  a  sea  of  pleasure. 
Indeed  those  heroines  in  darkened  rooms 
did  not  perish  in  vain !  Everything  we  had 
hoped  to  have  happen,  happened,  and 
infinitely  more.  Wonderful  round-ups  of 
alumnae — such  surprisingly  large  bodies  of 
alumnae — or  is  it  bodies  of  large,  etc.? — 
everywhere  despite  universal  community 
drives  and  chests,  with  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  here  and  there  in  the  offing. 
And  all  so  hungry  for  news  of  Smith!  It 
takes  those  farther  places  where,  as  F. 
Snow  said,  the  hand  of  official  Smith  has 
seldom  trod,  to  appreciate  every  crumb 
from  the  Smith  table.  And  the  wonderful 
displays  of  youngsters,  their  own  and 
others',  already  Smith-infected,  or  ready 
hosts  to  Smith  bacteria.  To  my  admiring 
gaze  they  seemed  as  likely  a  lot  of  girls  as 
even  the  sternest  Board  of  Admission  could 
demand.  They  certainly  make  them  good 
out  there  in  the  Trans- Mississippi!  (Am 
I  not  using  a  lot  of  !!!'s?) 

I  had  guessed  this  of  their  girls  already, 
of  course,  because  before  leaving  I  had 
sampled  our  geographical  slice  here  when 
calling  on  most  of  the  80  we  have  from  out 
there.  I  thought  that  knowing  at  least  a 
little  about  the  daughters  would  be  my 
best  introduction  to  the  parents,  whom  I 
wanted  so  to  meet.  I  hoped  to  prove  that 
to  many,  many  people  here  besides  myself, 
their  girls  were  individuals  and  not  mere 
atoms,  I  mean,  electrons,  among  2000 
others. 

All  Trans-Mississippi  parents  seem  to  me 
self-sacrificing  beyond  words,  lending  us 
their  daughters  this  way,  for  four  years, 
trusting  them  and  us  so  long-distance. 
Eastern  mothers  can  run  in — up — down — 
any  time.  Well,  perhaps  that's  why  west- 
ern girls  are  such  excellent  self-starters. 
But  come,  come,  we  mustn't  go  to  general- 
izing in  public! 

Anyway  Smith  can  do  with  a  lot  more  of 
the  same,  and  now  that  I've  met  the  par- 
ents, I  understand  better  why  they  are 
what  they  are,  if  you  follow  me. 


All  told,  you  may  gather  that  it  was  a  < 
real  trip.  I  always  relish  new  people  and  [ 
new  places,  and  after  many  years  it  was 
exciting  to  revisit  Omaha,  St.  Louis, 
Arkansas,  and  Iowa,  that  were  as  good  as 
new.  And  the  contrasts  kept  me  guessing 
— stinging  cold  in  Iowa;  midsummer  in 
Texas.  (The  San  Antonio  Hotel,  ac- 
knowledging my  reservation  for  two  and  a 
half  days,  wrote,  "We  are  happy  to  note 
that  you  are  to  spend  a  portion  of  the 
winter  with  us."  Winter!  and  the  ther- 
mometer hung  between  80  and  90  for  the 
duration!)  Other  contrasts:  The  distin- 
guished Headmistress  who  received  me 
with  old-world  stateliness  and  the  Dean  of 
Girls  who  put  her  arm  around  me  and  called 
me  Girlie;  private  schools,  intimate,  home- 
like; huge,  magnificent  High  Schools,  I 
with  their  thundering  thousands;  color 
in  the  Rockies  and  in  the  Texas  sky; 
drab,  November  cornfields  on  the  plains; 
beautiful  modern  architecture  in  Lincoln,  j 
Omaha,  Tulsa,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas 
City;  and  the  crumbling  missions  in  San 
Antonio;  pines,  roses,  poinsettias,  ice!  But 
most  I  was  thrilled  by  the  infinite  variety 
of  the  alumnae,  their  points  of  view,  their 
accomplishments,  the  poise  and  courage  of 
the  young,  the  courage  and  stamina  of  the 
others;  and  above  all  by  their  standing  in 
their  communities,  and  by  the  good  name 
that  this  standing  had  given  to  Smith 
throughout  the  region.  Therein,  every- 
where, lie  Smith's  greatest  asset  and  best 
argument. 

In  many  places  I  didn't  know  a  soul 
personally,  in  advance,  although  many,  of 
course,  by  reputation,  and  I  would  always 
wonder  whether  this  next  visit  could  possi- 
bly continue  the  success  of  the  series. 
But  I  needn't  have  worried.  In  the  words, 
more  or  less,  of  one  hostess,  "No  matter 
whom  or  what  Smith  had  sent  us  we'd  have 
taken  it  on  not  only  with  faith,  hope,  and 
courage,  but  with  enthusiasm!" 

And  so  my  little  Travelogue  could  go  on 
and  on — but  who  cares  for  any  travelogue 
save  his  own?  Springfield  in  the  offing  is 
about  to  save  you,  for  who  would  dare  to 
rave  about  Trans-Mississippi  in  the  heart  of 
this  beautiful,  snow-bound  valley  of  the 
Connecticut? 

So,  hastily  drawing  to  a  close,  I  sum  up 
my  lasting  Trans-Mississippi  impression, 
in  a  single  word,  and  sign  myself,  as  did  one 
of  my  new  friends  in  the  hotel  fraternity 
(who  thereby  rendered  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  reservation,  I  must  confess, 
slightly  ambiguous  and  disturbing), 
"Optimistically"  yours, 
Harriet  Chalmers  (Bliss)  Ford  1899 
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7^  Commencement  itiul  the 
Quarterly  /'//  (general 

The  follow  ing  letters  warm  the  cockles  oi  the 
Editor's  heart  even  though  the  wind  whistles 
round  the  chill  northwest  cornei  oi  the  editorial 
sanctum  in  College  Hall.  One  answei  to  Mar- 
garet Thorp's  query  as  to  whether  the  Com- 
mencement write-up  should  be  cut  was  Machia- 
vellian in  its  subtlety:  said  a  lady  from  1°17, 
"Every  5  years  you  mustn't  cut  one  word!" 

Dear  Editor: 

Till:  wind  was  in  theWesI  the  other  day, 
and  it  wafted  into  Boston  a  disturbing 
rumor  that  the  Commencement  write-up 
might  be  very  much  condensed  in  the 
Quarterlies  to  come.  Dear  Editor,  don't 
ever  do  that  to  us!  We  always  did  hate 
tabloids.  Besides,  we  absolutely  depend 
on  your  Commencement  story  to  renew  our 
youth  for  us  once  a  year.  We  want  to 
know  about  every  reunion  car  that  honks 
its  way  up  "the  happy  river  valley"  and 
through  the  Grecourt  Gates.  We  want  to 
roam  around  under  the  elms  and  help  Mr. 
King  light  the  lanterns  on  Illumination 
Night.  We  want  to  see  that  yellow  rose 
blooming  on  the  President's  terrace  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  No — don't  leave  out  a 
single  bit  of  color.  We  old-timers  can  no 
longer  find  our  way  across  the  campus  with- 
out a  map,  and  the  Commencement  story 
each  August  brings  us  a  comforting  assur- 
ance that  amid  all  the  changes  the  College 
still  retains  a  very  precious  heritage  of  the 
Things  We  Did  in  Our  Day.     E.  K.  1919 

If  the  Quarterly  must  be  cut  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Commencement  write- 
up  is  the  place  to  cut  it.  I  say  this  with 
regret  for  I  have  eagerly  read  every  Quar- 
terly that  ever  was  from  cover  to  cover 
and  enjoyed  it  all. 

Mary  C.  Robinson  1890 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
I  am  one  of  the  many  ungrateful  alumnae 
who  read  each  precious  number  of  our  mag- 
azine from  cover  to  cover  with  never  a  word 
of  appreciation  to  you  and  your  able  assist- 
ants. I  have  been  enjoying  every  depart- 
ment for  18  years  now  and  I  feel  that  if 
economy  had  to  be  pushed  to  a  final  point, 
I  would  continue  to  subscribe  to  it. 

The  facts  that  I  live  such  a  great  distance 
from  Northampton  and  that  going  east  to 
college  was  such  a  great  adventure  in  my 
life  may  make  me  especially  eager  to  keep 
in  touch  with  college  events. 

In  response  to  Margaret  Thorp's  ques- 
tion, I  love  to  read  the  details  of  Commence- 
ment from  beginning  to  end  and  hope  the 
article  will  not  be  cut  drastically. 


Another  department    that    I    have   been 
sorry  to  sec  gradually  shortened  is  the  Note 
Room.    1    love   the   intimate  details  about 
socks  and  berets  and  bicycles,  etc.   .   .   . 
Mildred  Tuttle  Stockman  1915 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  the  Quarterly.     I  devour  it  word 
for  word  from  cover  to  cover  and  then  keep 
it    for   reference.     If   you    really   want    to 
appreciate  it,  just  live  about  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  Grecourt  Gates  in  a  state 
where  there  are  only  about  50  alumnae. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Mary  B.  Cheatham  1933 

Uncle  Sam's  ^Pay  Cuts 

LVST  July,  after  months  of  demoralizing 
^  uncertainty,  employees  of  the  Federal 
( io\  eminent  found  themselves  with  a  15  per 
cent  pay  cut  and  regular  promotions  in- 
definitely suspended.  Perhaps  they  should 
have  been  thankful  that  the  depression  had 
not  struck  them  earlier  or  harder,  but  most 
of  them  felt  that  special  circumstances 
made  their  case  particularly  unfair.  They 
had  assumed  that  when  you  entered  the 
Civil  Service,  you  did  so  with  the  comfort- 
ing assurance  that  though  you  wouldn't 
make  your  everlasting  fortune,  you  could,  if 
you  were  reasonably  efficient,  count  on 
permanent  work  and  slow  but  sure  advance- 
ment. It  also  rankled  that  while  Uncle 
Sam  was  himself  reducing  salaries  he  was 
telling  other  employers  that  such  a  policy 
was  contrary  to  the  public  good. 

Washington  business  firms  and  news- 
papers naturally  sympathize  with  the  civil 
servants,  who  make  up  a  large  proportion 
of  their  clientele,  and  the  question  was  so 
fully  aired  that  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  was  instructed  to  make  an  official 
study  of  living  costs  in  the  District.  This 
promise  of  cold,  hard  figures  several  months 
later  did  not  suffice  to  deaden  interest  in 
the  subject,  however,  especially  in  view  of 
the  popular  feeling  that  significant  "hu- 
man" facts  somehow  fail  to  strain  through 
the  statistical  sieve. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  offered  a 
cash  prize  for  the  best  letter  showing  "the 
human  side"  of  the  effects  of  the  pay  cut. 
In  addition,  it  agreed  to  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  Congress  not  only  the 
prize-winning  letter  but  also  the  three  letters 
which  were  considered  best  among  those 
from  five  salary  ranges.  The  judges  were 
an  ex-Senator,  now  a  member  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  an  econo- 
mist who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Civil  Service,  and  a  home  economist  familiar 
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with  cost  of  living  studies.*     They  did  not 
know  the  names  of  the  writers. 

Over  200  letters  were  sent  in,  and  the 
judges  were  surprised  at  their  high  quality. 
As  the  News  summed  up  their  opinions  in 
transmitting  the  selected  letters  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 

We  cannot  guarantee  the  absolute  truth  of  all 
these  letters.  But  .  .  .  we  believe  they  are 
essentially  accurate,  and  that  a  reading  of  them 
will  give  you  a  strong  impression  of  their  honesty 
and  sincerity.  .  .  .  [They]  tell  of  margins  wiped 
out  by  the  pay  cut;  of  homes  lost  or  threatened 
by  foreclosure ;  of  children  improperly  clothed  and 
in  some  cases  not  fully  fed ;  of  the  inability  to  pro- 
vide education,  travel,  or  recreation;  of  deferred 
medical  attention;  of  lost  credit  and  increas- 
ing debts.  There  also  is  the  claim,  supported 
by  official  evidence,  that  even  prior  to  the  pay 
cut  Government  salaries  in  the  lower  grades  were 
not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  in 
ordinarily  decent  surroundings.  Hardships  of 
the  kind  listed  doubtless  do  not  exist  among  all 
Government  employees.  The  evidence  is  con- 
vincing, however,  that  they  exist  among  ...  a 
number  sufficiently  large  to  merit  your  official 
attention. 

To  me  the  most  noteworthy  thing  about 
the  letters  in  general  was  the  lack  of  "sob 
stuff"  and  the  apparently  straightforward, 
self-respecting  desire  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  situation.  To  find  payments  on 
houses  and  rents  the  most  generally  trouble- 
some items  was  not  surprising  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  Washington  real  estate 
situation.  Often  reduced  pay  had  meant 
moving  into  less  desirable  quarters,  some- 
times with  grown-ups  and  children  sharing 
a  two-  or  even  a  one-room  apartment. 
Another  very  frequent  complaint  was  not 
being  able  to  have  necessary  dentistry 
done.  The  clothing  allowances  were  often 
incredibly  small,  considering  the  appear- 
ance a  government  clerk  is  expected  to  keep 
up.  There  were  many  references  to  weak- 
ened morale,  several  of  them  in  men  who 
felt  humiliated  because  they  could  not  do 
for  their  families  what  they  felt  was  ex- 
pected, or  whose  wives  and  daughters  were 
more  successful  than  they. 

On  the  whole,  the  letters  left  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  our  accepted  standards 
of  expenditure  for  moderate  and  lower  in- 
come groups  do  not  permit  the  comfort  and 
security  we  like  to  think  of  as  typical  of  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Helen  W.  Atwater  1897 

*  Miss  Atwater  herself  was  the  economist.  She  is  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  oj  Home  Economics.  As  we  go  to 
press  we  read  that  5%  of  the  cut  is  to  be  restored.  The 
Editor. 


^Apprentice  Teaching 


I 


T  seems  to  me  impossible  to  generalize  on 
the  subject  of  apprentice  teaching,  as 


each  school  has  a  different  connotation  of 
the  word  "apprentice."  Therefore,  I  can 
speak  only  from  my  own  experience  as  an 
apprentice  teacher  at  the  Shady  Hill  School 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Our  apprentice  system  was  first  put  into 
practice  in  1927,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
college  graduates  in  present-day  education 
methods.  These  girls,  about  14  or  16  in 
number,  are  not  "employed"  by  the  school 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  they 
come  to  Shady  Hill  to  learn  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  through  observing  experi- 
enced teachers  at  their  work  and  through 
practicing  under  skilled  directorship. 

During  the  first  few  months,  while  the 
apprentice  is  becoming  acclimated  to  a 
room  full  of  children,  she  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  work  of  trained  teach- 
ers. As  she  gains  in  confidence  she  assumes 
more  responsibility,  tutors  individuals  or 
small  groups,  substitutes  when  teachers  are 
absent,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  year  she 
has  regular  classes  to  teach  under  advice 
and  supervision.  She  often  has  to  do  re- 
search work  and  gather  material  for  an  ex- 
tended class  project  which  she  must  carry 
out  herself,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
successful  apprentice  becomes  a  valuable 
assistant,  and  is  fitted  to  teach  a  class  of 
her  own. 

In  addition  to  the  schoolroom  activities, 
special  courses  are  organized  for  the  ap- 
prentice in  studio,  English  folk-dancing, 
carpentry,  and  bookbinding;  after  this  in- 
valuable experience,  she  is  better  able  to 
teach  these  same  arts  with  sympathy  and 
understanding. 

The  apprentice  receives  her  practical 
experience  through  classroom  observation 
and  her  teaching,  and  she  learns  the  theories 
of  education  through  very  carefully  planned 
seminars  conducted  by  the  Head  of  the 
school  with  the  assistance  of  the  faculty. 
Stimulating  discussions  are  carried  on  and 
she  has  a  chance  to  question  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  education. 

The  apprentice's  time  is  so  occupied  here 
that  no  clerical  work  is  demanded  of  her. 
Last  year  we  spent  three  weeks  working  on 
the  school's  new  system  of  each  child's 
Cumulative  Record  Graph,  but  this  year 
the  apprentices  are  merely  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  system,  as  the  time  spent  on 
the  graphs  could  be  more  profitably  used  in 
classroom  work  or  in  further  reading  and 
discussion. 

The  apprentice  teacher  at  Shady  Hill 
School  enters  the  course  as  a  novice,  inter- 
ested in  education,  and  she  receives  en- 
couragement in  every  way. 

Athalia  Ogden  1932 


Compiled  by 
Helen  Evans  Chilson  1910 


Faculty  ^Publications 

ANSLOW,  Gladys  A.  (with  Mary  Louise 
Foster  and  Charlotte  A.  Klingler)  Absorp- 
tion Spectra  of  Glycine  Solutions  and  Their 
Interpretation,  in  Jour,  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry, Nov.  1933. 

Arvin,    Newton       review)    (Dec.    13,    1933), 
The   Liberal    Point   of   View    (rev.)    (Dec. 
20,  1933),  The  Last  Great  Romantic  {re\ 
(Jan.  10),  in  New  Republic. 

DE  GOGORZA,  MaiTLAND  (Illustration  for) 
Salah  and  His  American  {see  Hall). 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.  Jr.  In  Reply  to  "A  Flea 
for  the  Birds,"  in  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Bulletin,  Dec.  1933. 

Gray,  William  D.  The  Roman  Depression 
and  Our  Own,  in  Classical  Jour.,  Jan. 

Hall,  Leland  Salah  and  His  American. 
X.  Y.:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. — The  Great 
Music  of  the  Bagpipes,  in  Harper's  Mag., 
Feb. 

Harlow,  S.  Ralph  (with  Sidney  A.  Weston) 
Social  and  Religious  Problems.  X.  V.: 
Abington  Press,  1933. 

Hill,  Charles  J.  Grave's  Urn  in  Memory  of 
Shenstone  (rev.),  in  Notes  and  Queries. 
Sept.  9,  1933. 

Koehler,  James  F.  Quenching  of  Iodine 
Fluorescence  by  Iodine  and  Argon,  in 
Physical  Review,  Nov.  1,  1933. 

Macgregor,  Margaret  Eliot  Amelia  Al- 
derson  Opie:  Worldling  and  Friend.  Smith 
College  Studies  in  Mod.  Languages,  Vol. 
XIV,  Nos.  1-2,  1932-33. 

Nicolson,  Marjorie  H.  Introduction  to 
Amelia  Alderson  Opie:  Worldling  and 
Friend,  also  editor. 

Orton,  William  A.  Groping  for  Recovery, 
in  Current  History,  Dec.  1933. 

Scales,  Laura  Lord  The  Operation  of  Col- 
lege Houses  at  Smith  College,  in  The  Amer- 
ican School  and  University.  X.  Y.:  The 
American  School  Publishing  Co.,  1933. 

tAlumnae  'Publications 

t  Allen,  Marjorie  '06  (Mrs.  Seiffert)  O 
Hunting  Heart!,  in  New  Yorker,  Xov.  25. 

Anslow,  Gladys  '14  See  "Faculty  Publica- 
tions." 

Axtell,  Axx  '22  (Mrs.  Morris)  Digging  in 
the  Southwest.  N.  Y.:  Doubleday,  Doran 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1933. 

j  Baldwin,  Sidney  '10  Robin  Rides  Away. 
Evanston,  III.:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 

T  Barbour,  Ellen  '03  (Mrs.  Glines)     Garden 

t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 


Intended.  Portland,  Me.:  The  Mosher 
Press,  1933. 

Barney,  Ida  '08  (with  Frank  Schlesinger) 
Catalogue  of  10358  Stars  +25°  to  +30°,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory of  Yale  Univ..  Vol.  9. 

Bloom,  Margaret  '14  Conversation  in  the 
Writings  of  Mine,  de  Stael,  in  P  M  L  A, 
Sept.  1933. 

t  Carpenter,  Frances  '12  (Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton) Our  Little  Friends  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  Adi  and  Hamda.  X.  Y.:  American 
Book  Co. 

CHAPIN,  Mary  '06  (Mrs.  Davis)  Portrait — 
My  Mother  (June  28,  1933),  Old  Age  (Julv 
6,  1933),  in  New  York  Sun.— Whisk  Her 
Away,  in  Bridgeport  Times-Star,  Aug.  29. 

t  Churchill,  Gertrude  '99  (Mrs.  Whitney) 
The  Harvest  of  the  Sea,  in  Lawrence  Tele- 
gram, Sept.  18,  1933. 

t  Crowell,  Jane  '95  The  Story  of  Amherst 
Streets,  in  Amherst  Record,  Dec.  27,  1933. 

De  Lamater,  Eleanor  '2^  Modern  Girl,  in 
Pictorial  Review,  Feb. 

j  De  Young,  Ruth  '28  Society  Turns  Out 
for  First  View  of  'Alice,'  in  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune,  Dec.  22,  1933. 

t  Dutton,  Maude  '03  (Mrs.  Lynch)  I'm 
Busy.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Evans,  Helen  '10  (Mrs.  Chilson)  Can  We 
Give  Thanks?,  in  Dailv  Hampshire  Gazette, 
Xov.  25,  1933. 

Foster,  Mary  Louise  '91     See  Anslow. 

t  Frankforter,  Alice  '20  Civic  Virtue,  in 
New  Yorker,  Oct.  28,  1933. 

Fuller,  Eunice  '08  (Mrs.  Barnard)  For 
King  and  Comfort  (Dec.  1933),  Shall  We 
Give  Santa  Away?  (Jan.),  in  McCall's  Mag. 
— The  Graces  in  College,  in  New  York 
Times,  Jan.  24. — Also  signed  articles  in 
New  York  Times  Mag. 

Gilbert,  Gertrude  '09  (Mrs.  Drury)  The 
Library  and  Its  Home.  X.  Y.:  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.,  1933. 

t  Gilbert,  Lucia  '97  An  Early  Start  to 
Kindness.  Boston:  American  Humane  Ed- 
ucation Soc. 

Gilchrist,  Marie  '16  t  The  Wethero  Place, 
Decision,  Circus,  Xo  Longer,  Only  Gulls, 
Mariner's  Compass,  in  American  Poetry 
Jour.,  Dec.  1933. — |01d  Timbers,  in  Satur- 
day Rev.  of  Literature,  Xov.  4,  1933. — Re- 
agent, in  Poetry,  Jan. 

Gruening,  Martha  '09  Hostesses  (rev.) 
(Xov.  22,  1933),  Dr.  Marie  Stopes  (rev.) 
(Dec.  13,  1933),  in  New  Republic  — 
t Younger  American  Xovelists  (reviews),  in 
Hound  and  Horn,  Jan.:  Mar. 
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Hastings,  Mary  '05  (Mrs.  Bradley)  Emer- 
gency Exit,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Nov. 
25,  1933. 

t  Hirschberg,  Nell  '28  (with  William 
Saphir)  Complement  Fixation  Test  in  Car- 
cinoma, in  Jour,  of  Immunology,  Nov.  1933. 

Homans,  Susan  '90  (Mrs.  Woodruff)  Bol- 
shevik Miracles,  in  Soviet  Russia  Today, 
Sept.  1933. 

Johnson,  Katharine  '18  Hope  Bubbles  in 
Champagne's  Province,  in  New  York  Times 
Mag.,  Nov.  26,  1933. 

Josephy,  Helen  '21  (Mrs.  Robison)  Shop- 
ping for  Cruise  Clothes,  The  Woman  Packs, 
in  American  Traveler,  Dec.  1933. 

Keeley,  Dorothy  ex-' 17  (Mrs.  Aldis)  The 
Magic  City.     N.  Y.:  Minton,  Balch  &  Co. 

f  Leonard,  Baird  '09  (Mrs.  Zogbaum)  On 
Finishing  Some  Memoirs,  in  New  Yorker, 
Dec.  2,  1933. 

Lord,  Laura  '01  (Mrs.  Scales)  See  Scales, 
"Faculty  Publications." 

Luce,  Isadore  '23  (Mrs.  Smith)  Last  of  the 
Giants,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan. 

McFadden,  Elizabeth  '98  Tidings  of  Joy 
(a  play).     N.  Y.:  Samuel  French,  1933. 

f  McLoughlin,  Ellen  '15  Text  for  a  Sam- 
pler, in  New  Yorker,  Nov.  18,  1933. 

Merchant,  Abby  '04  A  New  Frock  for 
Pierrette  (revue  and  fashion  show).  N.  Y.: 
Samuel  French,  1933. 

Merriam,  Florence  '86  (Mrs.  Bailey) 
Birds  of  the  Southwest,  in  Nature  Mag., 
Feb. — (with  Vernon  Bailey)  Cave  Life  in 
Kentucky,  Mainly  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 
Region.  Notre  Dame,  Ind.:  University 
Press. 

Merrill,  Georgiana  ex-'94  (Mrs.  Root) 
Are  Church  Women  Exploited?,  in  Christian 
Century,  Nov.  8,  1933. 

Moss,  Sarah  ex-'27  (Mrs.  Lorimer)  (with 
Graeme  Lorimer)  Davy  Gets  a  Rush,  in 
Ladies'  Home  Jour.,  Feb. 

Peterson,  Adelaide  '11  (Mrs.  Love)  The 
Atheist,  in  Christian  Century,  Jan.  17.— The 
Slender  Singing  Tree.  N.  Y.:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1933. 

t  Ripley,  Bettina  '32  Our  Friends  in  Ger- 
many, in  Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Assn.  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  Jan. 

Search,  Electa  '29  (Mrs.  Johnson)  Unex- 
pected Adventure  Overtook  the  Yankee,  in 
Springfield  Sunday  Union  and  Republican, 
Jan.  7. 

Sperry,  Henrietta  '10  (Mrs.  Ripperger) 
Going  Places  and  Doing  Nothing,  in  New 
Outlook,  Jan. 

Storey,  Violet  '20  Simpatici,  in  Columbus, 
July  1933. 

Trent,  Lucia  '19  (Mrs.  Cheyney)  Beyond 
the  Battle,  in  Driftwind's  Harvest.  North 
Montpelier,  Vt.:  The  Driftwind  Press. 

Williams,  Frances  ex-'30  Dangerously 
Forgotten,  in  Junior  League  Mag.,  Dec. 

t  Williamson,  Estelle  ex-'06  (Mrs.  Doug- 
las) "Conventionitis"  (Aug.  1932),  A 
Dictator  in  America?  (July  1933),  in 
Columbus. 

Wyeth,  Hazel  '16  (Mrs.  Williams)  Thanks 
to  My  Garden,  in  Country  Bard,  Spring  1933. 

f  Young,  Ethel  '05  Vision,  in  The  Church- 
man, Aug.   1,    1933,  and  in   The  Long  Is- 


lander, Sept.  1,  1933. — Dahlias,  in  The 
Circle,  Oct.-Nov.  1933. — After  Seeing  an 
Exhibition  of  New  England  Landscapes  by 
R.  Emmett  Owen,  in  Driftwind,  Oct.  1933. 
— Farewell,  in  Driftwind's  Harvest.  North 
Montpelier,  Vt.:  The  Driftwind  Press,  1933. 

ISLotes  on  'Publications 

Amelia  Alderson  Opie:  Worldling  and 
Friend,  by  Margaret  Eliot  Macgregor. 
Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern  Languages. 

FROM  Miss  Macgregor's  vivid  biography, 
Mrs.  Opie,  the  minor  English  novelist, 
emerges  as  a  three-dimensional  figure  of 
surprising  interest  and  charm.  We  eagerly 
follow  her  through  eighty-four  years  (1769- 
1853)  crowded  with  noted  people  and  mo- 
mentous events.  In  the  course  of  her  rich, 
varied  life  we  encounter  Godwin,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  John  Opie — her  husband — 
Charles  James  Fox,  Kosciusko,  Lafayette, 
Napoleon,  Sir  W alter  Scott  (who  confessed  to 
having  shed  tears  over  one  of  her  tales), 
besides  "artists,  beaux,  blue-stockings,"  who 
crowded  her  salon. 

So  much  for  the  "Worldling."  But  there 
were — as  Miss  Macgregor's  title  implies — two 
Amelia  Opies.  The  spiritual  conflict  involved 
in  the  conversion  of  the  "complete  worldling" 
into  a  Plain  Quaker  is  analyzed  with  rare 
understanding.  But,  even  though  Mrs.  Opie 
wore  the  demure  grays  and  browns  of  the 
Friends  for  nearly  thirty  years,  she  occa- 
sionally sighed  for  the  flesh-pots.  In  fact,  we 
see  her  at  eighty-two  visiting  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  a  wheel  chair! 

Although  Miss  Macgregor  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  Mrs.  Opie  as  a  woman  of  wide, 
vital,  even  consuming  interests,  she  does  not 
neglect  the  writer.  Much  new  light  is  shed  on 
the  range,  quality,  and  vogue  of  her  works. 
One  feels  keen  regret,  however,  that  Miss 
Macgregor's  sudden  death  prevented  her 
completing  the  definitive  critical  study  of  Mrs. 
Opie's  work  which  she  was  superbly  prepared 
to  make. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
scholarship.  It  greatly  enriches  our  concep- 
tion of  Mrs.  Opie  and  her  period,  for  Miss 
Macgregor  used  a  wealth  of  manuscript 
material — letters,  journals,  unpublished  works 
— hitherto  untouched.  (The  impressive  bibli- 
ography bears  witness  to  her  exhaustive 
research.)  The  style  is  crisp,  fresh,  vigorous. 
The  fact  that  the  book  was  prepared  for 
publication  by  four  of  Miss  Macgregor's 
friends,  Dean  Nicolson,  Professors  Chase, 
Leland,  and  Wilson,  guarantees  the  quality  of 
the  editorial  work. 
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But  the  book  is  more  than  a  contribution  to 
knowledge.  We  salute  it  as  a  gallant  feat — a 
piece  of  rest-arch  of  the  first  quality  completed 
in  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  nature  of  the  achievement  is  best  ex- 
plained by  the  Editor  of  the  volume: 

"  It  is  the  greatest  tribute  to  her  character 
and  her  love  of  scholarship  that  suffering 
which  would  have  daunted  far  stronger  human 
beings  urged  her  on  to  more  and  more  scrupu- 
lous labor,  and  carried  her  to  the  completion 
of  the  task  she  had  set  herself,  and  which  she 
completed  only  a  short  time  before  she  died." 
KATHBRINE  Horxbeak 

I'm  Busy,  by  Maude  Dutton  Lynch  '03. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Boston  and  New 
York.     $1.50. 

IF  IT  were  in  the  nature  of  children  to  seek 
ideas  for  play  by  reference  to  the  library 
shelf,  the  little  volume  "  I'm  Busy"  by  Maude 
Dutton  Lynch,  addressed  to  children,  would 
appear  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  treasure  for 
their  idle  hours.  The  fact  that  children  are 
not  like  that  is  no  commentary,  however,  upon 
its  intrinsic  value.  To  mothers  and  child 
nurses  it  will  come  as  an  invaluable  source 
book  of  ideas  for  rainy  and  other  "off-days" 
when  play  is  at  a  standstill  or  needs  new 
inspiration.  The  age-range  covered  is  from 
the  very  young  who  build  with  blocks  to  the 
very  old  who  make  real  houses  in  trees  and 
marionette  shows  with  theater  stages.  Here 
are  159  pages  of  sound  philosophy  and  prac- 
tical ideas  for  work  and  play  illustrated  and 
documented  for  ready  reference  and  use. 

Lura  Oak 

Engines  and  Brass  Bands,  by  Olive  Beaupre 
Miller  '04.  Book  House  for  Children  and 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.     $2.50. 

OLIVE  BEAUPRE  MILLER  has  pre- 
sented a  season  in  the  lives  of  a  group  of 
pre-adolescent  children  against  the  back- 
ground of  pre-adolescent  America.  In  Wa- 
bonsie,  an  Illinois  village  just  growing  into  a 
town,  where  pioneer  memories  of  Indians,  of 
early  railroad  building,  of  homely,  easily  intel- 
ligible forms  of  life,  are  in  the  still  recent  past, 
and  where  the  sense  of  rapid  growth  holds 
great  possibilities  within  as  near  a  future, 
11-year-old  David  and  his  friends  play  their 
games  and  pursue  their  enterprises. 

At  times  in  the  course  of  their  activities  an 
illuminating  flash  is  thrown  upon  the  lives  and 
minds  of  the  adults  most  closely  connected 
with  them;  or  again  other  adults,  whose  more 
irregular  existences  lie  on  the  periphery  of  the 


social  community,  and  whose  minds  are  more 
closely  assimilated  to  those  of  the  children 
themselves,  become  drawn  into  the  colorful 
web  woven  by  the  flying  shuttles  of  childish 
energies.  Though  some  of  these  involvements 
include  episodes  somewhat  beyond  the  limits 
of  probability,  the  narrative  is  for  the  most 
part  held  within  the  legitimate  bounds  of  11- 
year-old  existence,  and  its  peculiarly  light- 
hearted,  transitory,  yet  intensely  purposeful 
character  is  most  harmoniously  reflected  in 
the  life  of  the  town  itself,  as  it  moves  from 
home  and  bank  and  store  to  Sunday  School 
picnic,  circus,  patent  medicine  show,  and 
Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

Especially  worthy  of  mention  are  the  very 
genuine  accents  of  children's  language  and  the 
scattered  bits  of  authentic  song  and  doggerel 
which  have  been  so  competently  garnered 
by  the  author.  The  illustrations,  too,  in  the 
form  of  black-and-white  sketches,  sometimes 
after  photographs,  reveal  a  like  appreciation 
for  those  fleeting  reflections  made  by  the 
period  of  the  nineties  on  the  lengthening  an- 
nals of  our  history. 

Robin  Rides  Away,  by  Sidney  Baldwin  '10. 
Row,  Peterson  and  Co.     Evanston. 

THIS  is  a  story  for  children  which  might 
be  added  to  a  list  under  the  heading, 
Easy  Approaches  to  History.  The  period  of 
late  feudalism  on  the  European  Continent  has 
been  chosen  for  the  slight  but  entertaining 
narrative,  which  centers  about  the  attempted 
abduction  of  the  duke's  daughter  and  her 
rescue  by  the  child  of  one  of  his  retainers. 
There  is  an  effective  contrast  between  the 
settings  of  life  in  cottage  and  in  castle,  with 
an  evident  and  admirable  purpose  to  diminish 
the  real,  as  opposed  to  the  merely  material, 
distance  between  the  two.  This  distance  the 
little  heiress  bridges  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  story  is  readable  and  of  a  scope  less 
formidable  to  the  younger  readers  than  that  of 
the  well-known  novels  which  give  a  more 
elaborate  picture  of  the  same  period. 

Ruth  Canedy  Hadley 

Our  Little  Friends  of  the  Arabian" 
Desert,  by  Frances  Carpenter  '12.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co. 

Garden  (Intended,  bv  Ellen  Barbour  Glines 
'03.    Portland,  Me. :  the  Mosher  Press,  1933. 

THE  Quarterly  gratefully  acknowledges 
receipt  of  these  two  books,  and  regrets 
that  lack  of  space  precludes  reviewing  in 
this  issue. 
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TO    25,000    IDLE    DOLLARS 
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ENROLL  TODAY 


SIGNS     OF     THE     TIMES 


Woe  ^Alumnae  ^Association^ 

I'rtsn/tM.  Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  '12,  1906  2  3d  St.  N.  \\ "., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  fa   President,  Jessie  (Carter)  White  '87,   3  Federal   Court,  Salem,   Mass. 

Clerk,  Frances  (Steele)  Holden  '19,  106  Carman  Av.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Helen  (Pomeroy)  Burtis  '06,  174  Center  Av.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Tslotes  from  the  Office 

F{  )\\  the  >ake  of  the  heads  of  households, 
the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Council 
has  been  transferred  this  year  from  the 
usual  week-end  to  the  first  of  the  week. 
Delegates  will  assemble  Monday  a.  m., 
Feb.  19,  at  the  Hotel  Northampton.  The 
first  session,  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon,  will 
deal  with  affairs  of  residence  and  student 
government,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Scales  and 
Eleanor  Harden  '34,  president  of  Student 
Council.  At  the  Monday  dinner  the  Presi- 
dent will  speak;  Mr.  Laurens  Seelye,  a 
grandnephew  of  President  Seelye,  will  give 
the  impressions  of  a  visiting  professor  from 
Beirut;  and  scenes  from  the  campus  will  be 
thrown  on  the  silver  screen.  Tuesday 
morning  Dean  Nicolson,  Mr.  Welch,  and 
Mr.  Larkin  will  address  the  Council.  For 
the  rest  of  the  morning,  classes  may  be 
visited.  In  the  afternoon  the  clubs,  the 
classes,  and  the  Alumnae  Fund  chairmen 
will  confer  by  themselves.  President  and 
Mrs.  Xeilson  will  hold  their  reception  in  the 
remodeled  Hillyer  Gallery  Tuesday  eve- 
ning. The  Tryon  Gallery  will  also  be 
open,  with  music.  The  President  will 
begin  the  Wednesday  morning  session  by 
answering  questions  submitted  by  the 
councilors.  At  the  Alumnae  Association 
Forum  during  the  rest  of  the  session  there 
will  be  committee  reports,  discussion  of 
timely  topics,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
three  Alumnae  Trustee  nominees. 

THE  film  called  "A  Freshman  Comes  to 
Smith,"  which  has  been  in  preparation 
for  nearly  a  year  by  Frances  Copeland  '25 
of  the  Alumnae  Office  and  Doris  (Weaver) 
Xason  '30,  Secretary  for  Publicity,  was 
shown  to  the  College  Jan.  13  before  it 
started  on  its  trips  to  Smith  clubs  and  to 
schools.  The  pictures  show  the  campus 
and  college  life  at  Smith  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  freshman  from  September  to 
June.  The  three  reels  of  the  film  take 
about  an  hour  to  run  off.  Application  for 
its  rental  (at  $2.00)  should  be  sent  well  in 
advance  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

On  the  night  of  the  "prevue"  the  Alum- 
nae Office  entertained  the  40  members  of 
Press  Board  and  the  principals  of  the  cast. 
The  freshman  heroine  is  Xancy  Corbusier 
'36  of  Plainfield  (X'.  J.),  daughter  of  Louise 
(Shepard)  Corbusier  ex- '98. 


Till,    entering    daughters    of    alumnae 
were  entertained  at  tea  in  the  Alumnae 
Office.   Nov.    15.      Nearly  all   the  94  were 
it  to  be  introduced  to  the  staff  of  the 
Office  and  its  systems  and  machinery. 

Commencements 

(See  under  Announcements,  page  232.) 

A    COMMITTEE     of     the     Worcester 
Smith  Club,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Alice  (Stevens)  Williams  '19,  is  in  charge 
of  the  program  for  the  Alumnae  Assembly. 
Harriette  (Pope)  Harris  '24  is  chairman 
of  the  Alumnae  Parade  Committee. 

^American  ^Alumni  Council 

DISTRICT  I  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council,  comprising  Xew  England 
and  eastern  Canada,  held  its  meeting  at 
the  Hotel  Xorthampton,  Jan.  18-19,  with 
Smith  College  as  hostess.  Fifty-two  dele- 
gates from  the  alumni-ae  associations  and 
offices  of  31  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  "checked  up  on  yesterday's  meth- 
ods in  the  light  of  to-day's  conditions"  and 
returned  home  prepared  to  build  better 
offices,  funds,  and  magazines.  Two  papers 
were  contributed  by  the  Smith  delegates: 
one  on  Illustrations  in  Alumni  Magazines, 
by  Edith  Hill;  and  one  on  The  Alumnae 
College,  by  Florence  Snow.  The  delegates 
were  the  guests  of  the  College  at  dinner  at 
Gardiner  House,  and  in  the  evening  Presi- 
dent Xeilson  acted  as  chairman  of  a  Panel 
Discussion  on  the  topic:  Should  the  Federal 
Government  Subsidize  or  Control  Educa- 
tion in  the  States?  The  other  members  of 
the  panel  were:  President  King  of  Amherst, 
President  Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke, 
Director  Sievers  of  Massachusetts  State 
College,  and  Mr.  Payson  Smith,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts. 

lS[ews  from  the  Clubs 

MAX  Y  groups  as  well  as  clubs  have  been 
addressed  this  fall  by  Mrs.  George  B. 
Ford,  Resident  Trustee,  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Teagle,  Alumnae  Trustee,  and  Miss  Mary 
Ellen  Chase,  Professor  of  English.  Mrs. 
Ford's  western  trip  is  reported  on  page  171. 
Mrs.  Teagle  went  to  the  clubs  in  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh,  Indianapolis,  and 
Chicago  and  Evanston.  Also  alumnae  groups 
were  visited  in  Dayton  (O.)  and  Louisville, 
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Ky.  Enthusiastic  comments  have  come  in 
from  the  hostesses  of  all  three  speakers. 

Miss  Chase  left  Northampton  on  Oct.  11, 
returning  the  28th.  She  spoke  to  the 
Smith  clubs  in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago 
and  Evanston,  Wisconsin,  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Buffalo,  and  Rochester.  She 
journeyed  to  Duluth  especially  to  meet 
with  Smith  people  there.  Miss  Chase  has 
also  visited  two  of  the  near-by  clubs: 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  and  Holyoke. 

The  Holyoke  Club  heard  Miss  Mary  Cook 
early  in  October.  Florence  Snow  '04  spoke 
to  Eastern  New  York  on  Nov.  4  and  to 
Lynn  Nov.  27.  Hartford  heard  Mr.  Jere 
Abbott  on  Oct.  28;  and  New  Haven,  Miss 
Esther  Lowenthal,  Dec.  8.  President 
Neilson  was  in  St.  Louis  at  the  Seven  Col- 
lege dinner  on  Nov.  3,  and  the  Smith  Club 
gave  a  tea  for  him  and  President  Comstock. 
November  21  the  President  went  to  Worces- 
ter for  a  dinner  meeting,  and  to  Springfield 
on  Jan.  15.  Mr.  Lieder  spoke  to  Mont- 
clair,  Nov.  16,  on  "Two  19th  Century 
Poets."  Long  Island  was  fortunate  in 
having  Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington 
'12  on  Oct.  17  and  Laura  (Lord)  Scales  '01 
on  Jan.  9.  An  interesting  feature  of  each 
Long  Island  meeting  is  a  15-minute  talk  on 
current  events.  Before  leaving  for  the 
West,  Mrs.  Ford  spoke  to  Brooklyn  Nov.  6. 
Mr.  Welch  went  to  Boston  Dec.  6.  Both 
the  Boston  and  New  York  clubs  gave  teas 
in  the  fall  to  the  members  of  1933  living  in 
their  vicinity.  At  both  these  teas  Annetta 
Clark  '04  was  the  speaker.  Miss  Clark 
also  spoke  to  Westchester  on  Dec.  9.  Brook- 
lyn extended  a  welcome  to  1933,  Oct.  2. 
Southern  California  gave  a  reception  and  tea 
for  Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow  on  Jan.  6  at  the 
home  of  Carolyn  (Lyle)  Fowler  '25.  Mrs. 
Morrow  gave  a  delightful  talk  to  the  club. 

Six  more  clubs  have  reported  a  visit  from 
Dr.  Wu,  president  of  Ginling.  These  are 
Maine,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Washington. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  the 
undergraduates  at  home  for  vacation  were 
entertained  at  luncheons  or  teas  by  Balti- 
more, Chicago  and  Evanston,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Syracuse,  and  Toledo.  At  the 
Syracuse  gathering  Miss  Leona  Gabel  and 
six  undergraduates  spoke. 

Many  of  the  clubs  have  their  own  mem- 
bers as  speakers.  Atlanta  has  held  four 
meetings  with  members  giving  papers. 
The  club  has  also  undertaken  a  survey  of 
educational  conditions  in  the  state.  On 
Nov.  14  Cambridge  heard  Mary  (Thayer) 
Bixler  '17  on  "A  Visit  to  Nazi  Germany." 
Ethel  (Warren)  Coolidge  '96,  wife  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  talked 


to  Fitchburg  on  her  life  in  Washington. 
At  their  meeting  on  Oct.  26  Merrimack 
Valley  had  reports  and  discussions  of  ways 
and  means.  Adelaide  Brown  '88  spoke  to 
Northern  California  on  her  45th  Reunion 
and  the  Alumnae  College.  Seattle  heard 
Ada  (Whitmore)  Hartman  '18  on  "New 
Books"  and  Helen  Perry  '05  on  "Yucatan." 
Summit  enjoyed  great  variety  on  Oct.  24: 
Ida  Holt  '29  spoke  on  "Adventures  in 
Majorca,"  Ruth  Brank  '32  gave  some 
piano  selections,  and  two  other  alumnae 
reported  on  the  Alumnae  College.  Madi- 
son heard  Frances  True  '30  in  November  on 
the  Alumnae  College  and  held  an  informal 
tea  in  December  at  the  time  they  had  the 
Exhibit  Book.  Helen  (Hulbert)  Blague 
'12  gave  a  recital  to  Springfield,  Nov.  20. 
Mrs.  Laurens  H.  Seelye,  a  Faculty  wife, 
spoke  to  Hampshire  County  Jan.  4,  on  "Co- 
operation among  Arabic-speaking  Women." 
In  October,  Hester  Hoffman  '17  told  The 
Oranges  of  the  "Difficulties  of  Book  Sell- 
ing." Worcester  heard  a  talk  on  "  Hobbies" 
Dec.  16,  and  Cleveland  one  on  "Modern 
Primary  School  Methods"  on  Nov.  10. 
Winchester  had  Smith  movies  Oct.  4,  Phila- 
delphia a  picnic  Oct.  7,  Southern  California 
a  tea  at  the  home  of  Ethel  (Barnes)  Burns 
'02  Oct.  22,  Brooklyn  a  musicale  Dec.  4, 
and  Cleveland  a  style  show  and  luncheon 
Dec.  27.     New  York  writes: 

One  of  our  teas  was  in  honor  of  Elizabeth 
McFadden  '98,  a  director  of  the  Club  and 
author  of  "Double  Door."  Alice  (Lord) 
Parsons  '97  conducted  an  interesting  tea  dis- 
cussion on  women  in  international  affairs, 
and  Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  '87  and  Mary 
van  Kleeck  '04  had  charge  of  an  afternoon 
when  we  heard  of  the  pioneering  experiment 
in  adult  education  for  training  rural  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  going  on  at  the  Highland 
Folk  School  in  Tennessee. 

In  order  to  raise  money,  bridge  benefits 
were  held  by  Springfield,  Baltimore,  Hart- 
ford, Southern  California,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
and  Lynn.  Cleveland  annually  holds  a 
dance  for  its  scholarship,  and  Maine  gave 
a  "highly  successful  and  very  gay"  dinner 
dance.  Maine  has  also  held  two  lectures, 
and  Philadelphia  a  musicale.  Detroit  is 
divided  into  ten  groups,  each  with  a  captain, 
and  the  hope  is  that  every  member  will 
raise  $5.  Indianapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
Seattle  held  luncheon  meetings;  the  latter 
also  sold  holly  and  Christmas  cards. 
Kansas  City  sells  bath  mats  and  bed- 
spreads, Syracuse  candles,  and  Eastern  New 
York  Northampton  prints.  The  Oranges 
raffled  a  $100  credit  from  Lord  and  Taylor's 
and  continue  to  sell  playing  cards.  Lynn 
managed  a  successful  Rummage  Sale  and 
sells  books,  a  per  cent  of  the  profits  frorn 
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which  is  for  the  College.  They  have  ac- 
cumulated  money  from  their  penny  bottles. 
Under  the  direction  of  Lavinia  (Fyke) 
Waite  '25,  Evanston  ^am-  a  theater  benefit 
of  "Bitter  Sweet"  which  netted  $569. 
Winchester  has  bimonthly  lectures  on 
current  events  and  Worcester  holds  silver 
teas.  Southern  California  has  started  Book- 
lore  mornings  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Egerton 
Crispin  ex-'08.  These  are  followed  by 
buffet  luncheons  at  the  homes  of  members. 
On  Jan.  6  St.  Paul  presented  a  group  of 
children's  movies,  netting  over  S100.  New 
York  was  very  successful  in  the  sale  of 
Christmas  cards.  Chicago  reports  a  gift  of 
S150    to    the    Alumnae    Fund.     This    was 


raised   in  part  by  two  lectures  given   by 
Miss  Chase  in  Lake  Forest. 

Detroit  writes: 

We  have  formed  a  study  group,  and  with 
the  help  of  an  outline  made  by  The  Merrill- 
Palmer  School's  advisory  service  for  college 
women,  are  enthusiastically  studying  modern 
changes  and  experiments  in  liberal  arts  educa- 
tion in  this  count ry  and  abroad.  Thus  far, 
Antioch,  Bennington,  Chicago,  Wisconsin, 
and  Reed  College  have  sent  material  on  their 
experiments.  At  luncheon  meetings,  one  of 
which  was  devoted  to  Smith,  the  study  group 
discusses  changes  in  the  traditional  4-year 
college  course,  and  trends  in  selective  admis- 
sion and  student  guidance,  in  curriculum 
making  and  instruction. 


J^ecrolcgp 


1881 

Mary  A.  Proctor,  October  16,  1933,  at  her 
home  in  Franklin,  X.  H.  A  year  of  illness 
brought  to  a  close  her  life  of  generous  service 
in  her  community  and  beyond  it.  In  matters 
of  civic  interest,  education,  and  in  various 
trusteeships,  her  scholarly  ideals,  wise  coun- 
sels, and  practical  judgment  were  held  in 
esteem.  She  was  a  sympathetic  trustee  of 
the  Public  Library,  to' which  she  left  $2500; 
a  charter  member  and  early  president  of  the 
Woman's  Club;  a  devoted  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  and  teacher  of  boys  in  the 
Sunday  school  every  Sunday  for  over  30 
years;  founder,  in  1904,  of  the  Art  Class,  an 
intimate  group  of  younger  women,  meeting 
with  her  for  reading  and  study  of  literature  and 
art.  which  led  in  recent  years  to  the  study  of 
antiques  in  various  lines.  To  this  group  she 
dedicated  the  History  of  her  extensive  pewter 
collection,  which  was  ready  for  printing  when 
she  was  stricken.  Her  contributions  to  the 
early  history  and  Indian  backgrounds  of 
Franklin  have  recognized  value.  Her  beau- 
tiful home  was  illuminated  by  the  presiding 
spirit  within  it  who  delighted  in  gracious 
hospitality,  and  whose  memory  will  be  abiding 
with  all  who  knew  her  everywhere,  as  well 
as  in  her  city,  which  has  lost  a  beloved  and 
honored  citizen.  E.  H. 

Ex-1882 

Mrs.  Willis  E.  Lougee  (Annie  Peirce), 
October  20,  1933.  Annie  was  a  loyal  member 
of  our  class  and  was  beloved  by  us  all.  She 
came  to  our  50th  Reunion  and  told  us  enthu- 
siastically about  her  work  in  establishing  the 
V.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  Bedford,  her  home  town, 
and  also  told  us  of  the  fine  achievements  of 
her  grandson  who  has  a  three-year  Rhodes 
Scholarship  at  Oxford  (in  his  second  year  now). 
Of  the  two  granddaughters,  one  is  at  Oberlin 
and  the  other  is  at  home  with  her  mother. 
Annie  was  interested  in  much  charitable  and 
church  work  in  New  Bedford.  She  always 
seemed  young  because  so  interested  in  affairs, 
but  she  was  70. 

We  mourn  her  loss  and  extend  sympathy  to 
her  husband  and  daughter. 

Katherine  McClellan 


Ex-1883 

Mrs.  Frank  Gates  Allen  (Minnie  Ste- 
phens), October  13,  1933,  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Her  daughter,  Marjorie  (Allen)  Seiffert  '06, 
writes:  "Mother  went  to  a  luncheon  on  Thurs- 
day of  the  Symphony  Orchestra  Committee. 
Thursday  night  she  had  guests  to  dinner  in 
her  own  home.  At  four  the  next  morning  she 
had  a  slight  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  a  little 
before  noon  she  passed  quietly  away  without 
a  moment's  suffering." 

Although  "Stephen"  and  Mr.  Allen  had 
given  up  their  Moline  home  only  two  years 
ago  and  moved  to  Pasadena,  she  had  in  that 
short  time  so  identified  herself  with  the 
Southern  California  Smith  Club  that  they 
had  elected  her  President  and  her  plans  for  the 
Club  were  in  full  swing  when  she  left  them  "to 
carry  on  without  her  leadership."  In  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Club  they  speak  of 
her  "energy,  enthusiasm,  lively  wit  and  wise 
counsel,"  which  brought  to  the  Club  "re- 
newed loyalty  to  Smith  College  and  extended 
good  fellowship  among  our  Club  members." 

To  all  of  us  in  the  class  "Stephen"  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  her  music.  None  of 
us  will  ever  forget  the  Sunday  nights  when 
we  used  to  gather  in  the  parlors  of  the  Hubbard 
House  while  she  played  for  hours  at  a  time. 
Her  "pillow-monies"  she  called  them. 

In  1904  Mr.  Allen  bought  and  deeded  to  the 
College  10  acres  of  land  on  Elm  street  to  be 
used  for  athletic  purposes.  He  did  this  in 
recognition  of  his  wife  and  daughter.  When  a 
few  years  ago  the  College  wished  to  use  this 
land  for  new  dormitories,  the  name  Allen  Field 
was  still  kept  though  transferred  to  the  new 
field  below  the  Scott  Gymnasium. 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  class  president  last 
April  with  reference  to  the  50th  Reunion, 
Stephen  wrote,  "How  I  would  love  to  see  you 
all  in  June.  I  am  deeply  disappointed  over  the 
fact  that  I  cannot  possibly  come.  It  does 
seem  a  pity  to  have  tragic  financial  troubles 
late  in  life.  Anyway  I  can  bear  misfortune 
better  perhaps  than  those  who  have  never 
had  much  to  lose.  I  have  so  many  lovely 
memories  of  places  visited  and  pleasures  en- 
joyed.    Anyway  I  can  play  and  that  is  a  great 
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solace.  The  Moonlight  Sonata  cheers  me  up." 
Surely  that  shows  her  brave  spirit.  One  has 
written  of  her,  "She  could  not  purchase  a 
paper  of  pins  without  making  the  salesgirl  a 
friend."  E.  L.  C. 

Ex-1885 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Daniels  (Mary  Under- 
wood), November  2,  1933,  in  Windsor,  Ct. 

Mary  Louise  Underwood's  lifelong  interest 
was  in  religious  and  missionary  work.  For 
14  years  she  was  president  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  East 
and  traveled  extensively  to  lecture  in  Con- 
gregational churches.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  a  Congregational  minister,  she 
returned  to  the  old  family  home  in  Tolland 
and  in  1921  became  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  of  the 
Hartford  Seminary  Foundation,  teaching 
courses  in  Bible  and  missions  for  10  years. 
Since  her  resignation  she  has  lived  at  her  old 
home  in  Tolland  and  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Aaron  Pratt,  in  Windsor.  During  these  last 
years  she  has  written  several  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  religious  papers  and  maga- 
zines. She  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
knew  her  for  a  life  of  splendid  Christian 
service. 

1889 

Mrs.  Philip  W.  Ayres  (Alice  Taylor), 
October  20,  1933. 

Ex-1894 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Whitmore  (Alice  Jacobs), 
November  28,  1932. 

1895 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Van  Note  (Anna  Gardner), 
November  8,  1933. 

News  of  her  death  came  as  a  shock  to  her 
friends  of  '95.  Owing  to  family  cares  and 
her  own  ill  health  she  was  seldom  able  to 
attend  our  reunions,  but  she  always  retained 
her  keen  affection  for  the  Class,  and  was  eager 
for  news  of  '95.  Washburn  House  girls  will 
especially  remember  her. 

Although  born  in  Fall  River,  it  was  from 
Syracuse  High  School  that  she  came  to  Smith. 
After  graduation  she  taught  in  Red  Bank  and 
Atlantic  Highlands  (N.  J.),  where  in  1902  she 
married.  Her  only  son,  a  graduate  of  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  teaches  chemical 
engineering  in  North  Carolina  State  College. 
Her  life  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  her  mother, 
husband,  and  son,  but  her  home  was  always 
open  to  the  many  friends  who  held  her  dear. 
Missionary  and  other  church  work  was  close 
to  her  heart,  and  she  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
the  church  and  social  life  of  her  home. 
1896 

Mrs.  Harry  C.  Holcomb  (Margaret  Man- 
son),  October  25,   1933,  after  an  operation. 

Born  of  sturdy  Scotch  stock,  Margaret  had 
the  characteristics  which,  to  our — '96's — 
generation,  seemed  the  essence  of  fineness. 
.Modern  frills  were  not  a  part  of  her.  We  have 
to  go  back  to  the  adjectives  and  qualities  of 
the  older  generation:  to  such  strong,  descrip- 
tive words  as,  sturdy,  forthright,  dependable; 
to  such  sterling  qualities  as,  integrity,  sincer- 
ity, loyalty — loyalty  to  ideals,  to  friends,  and 
above  all  to  family.     Her  satisfactions   were 


largely  the  quiet  ones  of  the  devoted  family 
circle,  and  the  hospitalities  and  genialities  of 
the  home.  One  loved  to  see  her  there,  and  to 
feel  the  love  that  circled  about  her. 

Her  own  home  circle  was  broken  early  by 
her  husband's  death.  Her  brother  had  married 
— and  also  lost — our  own  Effie  Comey,  so 
Margaret  made  a  real  home  in  Brookline  for 
her  one  son,  her  brother,  and  his  three  chil- 
dren, to  whom  "Aunt  Margaret"  was  like  a 
mother,  and  they  in  turn  filled  in  the  losses  in 
her  life.  The  children  are  all  married  and 
she  found  expanding  interest  in  their  happi- 
ness. And  with  the  years  she  grew  in  attrac- 
tiveness and  graciousness.  We  shall  miss  her 
keenly,  but  we  are  grateful  for  her  and  all  she 
stood  for.  E.  B.  S. 

Ex-1896 

Mrs.  Earle  C.  Hopkins  (Clara  Bates),  June 
15,  1933,  in  Worcester. 

1899 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Plummer  (Deborah 
Wiggin),  November  1,  1933,  at  the  home  of 
her  son  Richard  in  Edge  Moor  (Del.),  after 
several  years  of  failing  health. 

One  of  an  outstanding  family  in  Maiden — 
her  father  at  one  time  Mayor,  and  her  husband 
a  leading  physician — Deborah  herself  typified 
the  best  in  home  life  and  in  community  service. 
Thus  it  is  a  large  circle  of  friends  to  whom 
has  come  the  deep  sense  of  loss,  in  which  '99 
shares. 

The  Freshman  group  at  "14  Henshaw"  and 
later  her  Lawrence  House  friends  were  drawn 
to  Deborah  by  many  fine  qualities.  Her 
merry  spirit,  her  genuineness,  her  quick  pene- 
tration to  the  heart  of  a  matter,  and  her 
discernment  of  real  values — all  these  made 
her  prized,  and  to  her  real  friends  her  loyalty 
was  absolute.  Dr.  Plummer's  sudden  death 
in  1917  brought  a  heavy  burden  of  responsi- 
bility, but  with  a  brave  spirit  Deborah  gave 
herself  to  her  four  children.  Her  own  devotion 
was  met  by  their  utmost  cooperation  and  her 
joy  has  been  in  their  achievements. 

Richard,  M.  I.  T.  '26,  is  with  the  Du  Pont 
Co.  in  Wilmington;  John,  Harvard  '29  and 
Harvard  Law  '32,  is  practicing  in  Boston; 
Elisabeth,  Smith  '32,  is  now  Mrs.  R.  Hosmer 
Norris  and  lives  in  Scotia  (N.  Y.);  and  Deb- 
orah, formerly  Smith  '36,  has  transferred  to 
the  University  of  Delaware.  There  are  two 
grandchildren:  one  a  child  of  Richard;  and 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Elisabeth,  who  is  the 
Class  Baby  of  1932.  A.  M.  C. 

Ex-1900 

Mrs.   Edward  F.  Smith   (Nellie  Clapp), 
January  9,  at  Roselle  Park  (N.  J.)  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Wells,  Nellie's  sister. 
She  also  leaves  three  brothers. 
1901 

Clementine  B.  Porter,  November  24, 
1933. 

1902 

Mrs.  Ralph  Barton  Perry  (Rachel  Ber- 
enson),  October  23,  1933,  after  an  illness  of 
two  weeks,  at  her  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rachel  came  to  Smith  from  the  Girls'  Latin 
School  in  Boston;  she  received  her  Master's 
degree   from    Radcliffe   in    1904.     In    1904-5 
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she  studied  it  the  American  School  of  Classi- 
cal Archaeology  in  Athens.  In  the  summer 
of  1905  she  married  Ralph  Barton  Perry  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  Harvard 
University.  Except  for  several  winters 
abroad  or  in  the  West,  she  has  resided  in 
Cambridge.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband; 
her  two  sons,  Ralph  Barton  jr.  and  Bernard 
Berenson;  by  her  mother;  her  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Y.  Abbott  and  Elizabeth  Berenson; 
and  her  two  brothers,  Bernard  Berenson  and 
A.  G.  Berenson. 

Even  a  full  record  of  Rachel  would  fail, 
for  it  could  not  transmit  that  "life-enhancing" 
quality,  as  Mrs.  Abbott  defines  it,  which  both 
endeared  and  consumed  her  life.  It  was  her 
nature  to  charge  the  atmosphere  with  color 
and  warmth,  so  that  one  was  aware,  in  her 
presence,  of  the  fundamental  joyousness  of 
existence.  This  quickening  spirit  she  gave  at 
all  times  and  to  all  people.  Endowed  with 
the  scholar's  and  the  artist's  instinct  for 
beauty,  she  could  absorb  and  share  the  treas- 
ures of  the  past.  Her  affection  for  humanity 
was  boundless.  Though  small  of  stature,  how 
great  her  capacity  for  giving.  After  all,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  use  her  own  words 
written  for  our  Class  Song: 

"The  best  we  sav  leaves  better  vet  unsaid." 

*  E.  H.  F. 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Reese  (Annie  Collins), 
August  23,  1933,  at  Cortland  (X.  V.)  after  a 
lingering  illness  endured  with  conspicuous 
fortitude. 

Annie  taught  English  in  the  schools  of 
Cortland,  Geneseo,  and  White  Plains  until 
her  marriage  to  Dr.  Reese.  She  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  civic  and  literary  life  of 
Cortland.  She  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Old  Ladies  Home, 
president  of  the  Fortnightly  Club,  and  active 
on  the  hospital  and  library  boards.  She  is 
survived  by  her  son  Frank  D.  Jr. 

Alice  Warfield,  September  5,  1933,  at  Bar 
Harbor  (Me.)  after  a  brief  illness.  She  is 
survived  by  her  sister  Grace  '06  with  whom 
she  lived  in  Hartford,  Ct. 

Alice  did  graduate  work  at  Yale  and  Har- 
vard and  for  nine  summers  studied  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  She  also  took  courses  in 
speech  at  London  (O.),  and  at  Norwich, 
England.  From  1905  to  1911  she  taught  in 
the  model  schools  of  Xew  Britain,  Ct.  She 
was  then  appointed  head  of  the  Department 
of  Literature  at  the  Teachers  College  of  Con- 
necticut. In  addition  to  her  regular  work 
she  coached  the  School  Dramatic  Club, 
treating  it  as  a  study  club  as  well  as  making  it 
an   opportunity  to  exhibit   skill   in   activity. 

With  all  her  solid  scholarship  Alice  never 
became  a  pedant  but  remained  the  vivid, 
delightful  friend  as  well  as  the  beloved  and 
inspiring  teacher. 

Ex-1904 

Elizabeth  M.  Barry,  December  1,  1933,  at 
Southampton,  X.  Y. 

1905 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Campion  (Ruth  John- 
son), of  an  embolism  early  Christmas  morning. 

Our  class  is  united  in  sorrow  as  we  think  of 


all  that  Ruth  has  been  to  us  and  to  Smith 
College  since  those  campus  days  when  her 
wisdom  and  understanding  were  continually 
at  our  service.  As  she  then  proved  her  capac- 
ity for  devotion,  so  Ruth  went  forward,  mak- 
ing her  life  an  ever  deepening  channel  of 
public  service  and  personal  inspiration. 
She  has  continued  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  Smith  College,  and  served  as  Nice-presi- 
dent of  the  Alumnae  Association  from  1910— 
14,  and  was  1905  chairman  of  the  $4,000,000 
Fund.  In  Columbus  (O..),  which  has  been  her 
home  since  her  marriage,  she  has  participated 
in  civic  life,  one  of  her  outstanding  achieve- 
ments being  the  establishment  there  of  a 
branch  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Assn.  A  few 
days  before  her  death  she  carried  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  a  community 
fund  drive. 

Ruth's  mind,  eager  and  enthusiastic,  wel- 
comed progressive  thought  in  art  and  litera- 
ture and  as  applied  to  social  problems.  In 
these  fields  she  was  a  courageous  seeker  for 
truth.  Her  personal  life  was  animated  by 
great  nobility  of  character,  by  a  heart,  gener- 
ous, warm,  and  sweet.  Our  sympathy  goes 
out  to  her  husband,  sons,  mother,  sister,  and 
brother;  and  we,  her  classmates,  will  cherish 
her  memory  and  love  her  always. 

Beth  (Creevey)  Hamm 

Jessie  Murray,  Januarv  19,  in  Tenaflv, 
X.  J.  Her  father,  Colonel  C.  H.  Murray, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired);  a  sister,  Annie  May  Mur- 
ray '03;  and  an  adopted  son,  Hugh  Cunliffe 
Murrav,  survive. 

Ex-1907 

Alice    L.    Warncke,    October    17,     1933. 
1908 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Dickerman  (Edith  Whit- 
man), Xovember  15,  1933,  at  her  home  in 
Middleboro  (Mass.)  after  several  years  of 
failing  health. 

Upon  the  death  of  her  father  in  1921  she 
assumed  the  management  of  the  department 
store  of  which  he  had  been  proprietor,  and 
conducted  it  for  several  years.  In  1923  she 
married  Mr.  Dickerman  of  Taunton  and  lived 
in  that  city  for  a  time,  returning  to  Middle- 
boro a  few  years  ago. 

Always  deeply  interested  in  charities,  she 
was  prominent  in  the  Thimble  Club  Daugh- 
ters, serving  for  seven  years  as  its  president. 
She  was  also  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  and  held  office  in  various  of 
its  societies.  Her  chief  interest,  however, 
lay  in  her  home,  where  she  dispensed  a  gracious 
hospitality  which  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  privileged  to  enjoy  it. 

Mrs.  Dickerman  brought  to  her  business 
career  an  unusual  degree  of  executive  ability 
and  acumen  which  was  fully  recognized  by  her 
associates,  and  these  talents  she  also  devoted 
to  her  social  and  charitable  connections  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm  and  generosity. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  and  mother. 
'  1909 

Mrs.  F.  Stephen  McCarthy  (Gertrude 
Bussard),  Xovember  21,  1933,  after  a  long 
illness,  in  Brooklyn.  Gertrude  was  born  in 
Seville  (O.)  but  spent  her  childhood  in  Fort 
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Wayne,  Ind.  After  graduation,  she  taught 
English  in  Watertown  High  School,  the  Cort- 
land Normal  School,  and  Washington  Irving 
High  School. 

She  married  in  1915  and  lived  in  Washing- 
ton for  two  years,  settling  permanently  in 
Brooklyn  in  1919.  She  became  actively  asso- 
ciated with  both  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
Smith  clubs. 

For  a  number  of  years  Gertrude  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Municipal  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  City  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Becoming  chairman  in  1929, 
she  worked  devotedly  for  improvements  in 
ambulance  service,  election  methods,  city 
playgrounds,  city  streets,  revision  of  the 
pension  system,  and  other  reforms.  She  also 
appeared  before  the  Legislature  at  Albany  in 
behalf  of  bills  introduced  by  the  League. 
She  was  the  only  woman  member  on  the 
Comptroller's  Committee  appointed  to  study 
New  York  City  finances.  In  December  1932, 
Gertrude  was  the  only  woman  to  appear  as  a 
witness  before  the  Seabury  Investigating  Com- 
mittee. Her  remarks  on  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation and  Charter  Revision  were  given 
wide  publicity  for  their  excellent  presentation. 

Although  totally  blind  for  many  months, 
she  completed  the  Annual  Report  of  her  Com- 
mittee only  four  weeks  before  her  death,  by 
dictating  it  and  having  it  read  back  for  cor- 
rections. 

Besides  her  husband,   she  is  survived  by 
her     son,     Gerald     Stephen,     University    of 
Michigan  '37,  her  mother,  and  a  brother. 
1910 

Laura    D.    MacColl,    January    20.     Her 
mother  and  sister  survive  her. 
1911 

Agnes  Bidwell,  October  25,  1933,  in  New 
York  City. 

The  news  of  Agnes's  death  came  as  a  shock 
to  her  friends.  After  graduation  she  taught 
Latin  in  the  Jersey  City  High  School.  In 
1924  she  helped  run  the  Sundial  Tea  Room 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  the  same  year  she 
began  the  nurses'  training  course  at  the  Al- 
bany Hospital,  but  did  not  finish.  During  the 
past  two  years  she  had  lived  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Alden  Palmer,  59  W.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.  C, 
spending  the  summers  at  Southold,  L.  I. 
She  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  following 
pleurisy. 

1914 

Blanche  Valentine  Mitchell,  October  25, 
1933. 

Blanche  Mitchell  as  a  teacher  of  Dante 
offered  to  her  students  personal  contact  with 
a  medieval  mind  of  the  first  order.  The  de- 
tachment and  sharp  logic  of  her  thinking,  her 
mysticism,  her  humor,  her  quietly  passionate 
love  of  learning,  were  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury rather  than  the  twentieth.  So  was 
her  delight  in  perfection  whether  in  a  sonata, 
a  vaudeville  turn,  or  a  cake  of  soap.  She 
often  went  without  things  but  she  never  had 
anything  second-rate.  She  did  not  have  a 
host  of  friends  but  she  cultivated  those  friend- 
ships she  cared  for  so  that  those  who  knew 
her  well  have  lost  something  altogether  irre- 


placeable.    She  was  interesting,  amusing,  sym- 
pathetic in  ways  original  and  full  of  delight. 

She  came  slowly  to  her  decision  to  teach 
but  was  completely  happy  in  it.  She  had 
proved  herself  supremely  effective  in  the 
classroom  and  as  an  assistant  to  Miss  Rooke 
in  building  up  Smith's  notable  Department  of 
Italian.  Her  death  just  as  she  was  to  enter 
upon  its  chairmanship  is  a  loss  to  the  College 
so  great  that  it  almost  transcends  personal 
grief.  M.  F.  T. 

1915 

Mrs.  George  B.  Gardner  (May  Day), 
January  15. 

1916 

Mrs.  John  T.  O'Leary  (Elizabeth  Mul- 
vanity),  November  19,  1933. 

The  news  of  Elizabeth's  death  came  to  me 
as  a  great  shock.  When  I  last  saw  her  a  few 
years  ago,  she  was  rejoicing  in  a  return  to 
health  after  a  serious  illness.  At  that  time  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  her  college  days 
was  again  apparent.  During  her  life  at  Law- 
rence House  this  characteristic  was  manifested 
in  the  cheerful  performance  of  her  share  of  the 
cooperative  housekeeping.  In  the  home,  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  her  evident  satisfaction  at 
being  able  to  care  for  her  husband  and  son 
after  a  period  of  inactivity  due  to  her  illness, 
and  in  her  insistence  on  doing  her  full  share. 

Those  of  her  classmates  who  knew  her  will 
extend  their  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  sorrow- 
ing husband  and  son.  R.  C. 
1929 

Martha  Leland  Sherwin,  November  10, 
1933. 

WTith  her  death  the  class  lost  one  of  its  most 
attractive,  sociable,  and  intelligent  members. 
She  had  been  sick  with  jaundice  for  some  time, 
but  died  of  amoebic  dysentery.  Those  who 
did  not  know  her  intimately  will  always 
remember  her  smile,  her  pleasant  way  of 
greeting  everyone,  the  mixture  of  seriousness 
and  gayety  which  seemed  characteristic  of  her. 
Those  who  were  her  more  intimate  friends  can 
be  thankful  for  having  known  and  appreciated 
the  fineness  and  genuineness  of  her  personal- 
ity. The  following  quotation  from  the 
tribute  published  by  the  Junior  League  of 
Cleveland  tells  of  her  fine  achievements: 

"Coming  into  the  League  with  a  splendid 
record  .  .  .  she  brought  a  keen  mind  and 
ability  for  her  work.  Not  satisfied  with  easy, 
routine  positions,  and  having  a  sound  educa- 
tion in  psychology,  she  gave  her  time  to  the 
Brush  Foundation  and  to  the  Juvenile  Court. 

"  It  was  her  contact  with  these  organizations, 
perhaps,  that  prompted  her  to  continue  her 
education  toward  securing  an  M.A.  degree  at 
Western  Reserve  University.  So  successful 
were  her  efforts  at  the  Brush  Foundation  that 
this  past  summer  she  was  appointed  research 
assistant  under  Dr.  Anderson. 

"A  gay,  good  companion,  Martha  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  the  League  and  those  people 
who  came  in  contact  with  her  intelligence  and 
charm." 

Ex- 1929 

Elizabeth  Ayres  Hope,  suddenly  at  Ka- 
tonah  (N.  Y.),  December  19,  1933. 
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1879 

No  news  has  come  from  anv  member  of  '79. 
1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  W.  Higbee  (Xetta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class   secretary — Eliza    P.    Huntington,    88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary  and  Fund  chairman — Nina 
Browne,  c  o  Alumnae  Office,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  is  the  center  of  '82  activities, 
as  Dr.  Vinton,  Stella  Shuart,  Gertrude 
(Shuart)  Tubbs,  Mary  (Vaill)  Talmage  are 
spending  the  winter  there,  with  Katherine 
McClellan's  home  as  the  center  of  social  ac- 
tivities. Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  '83  and 
her  daughter  Beth  '16  are  also  in  the  group. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  W.  G.  Partridge 
(Mary  Payne),  Spring  &  Maple  avenues, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  B. 
Spahr  (Jean  Fine),  27  Washington  Sq.  N., 
N.  Y.  C. 

The  Smith  group  mentioned  in  the  '82 
notes  had  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  din- 
ner together  in  Sarasota. 

The  class  is  saddened  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Minnie  (Stephens)  Allen  ex-'83  in 
California.  She  was  president  of  the  Smith 
Club  of  Southern  California  and  had  launched 
a  program  of  great  interest  for  the  winter. 
See  the  Necrology. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  Kelsey,  150  E.  35th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  H. 
Thayer  (Helen  Rand),  119  Farlow  Rd.,  New- 
ton, Mass. 

The  Editor  is  taking  the  liberty  of  enlisting 
the  help  of  '84,  '85,  '86,  and  '87  by  printing  in 
this  place  a  request  which  came  to  her  not 
long  ago  from  Dr.  Chilson  Leonard,  Abbot 
Hall,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.  Dr.  Leonard  is 
compiling  from  newspapers,  magazines,  books 
of  reminiscences,  etc.,  a  record  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  relations  with  America.  Learning 
that  Arnold  lectured  in  Northampton  in 
December  1883,  he  hopes  that  some  of  the 
students  who  were  in  College  at  the  time  can 
furnish  him  with  first-hand  accounts  of  the 
visit.     Will  you  not  put  on  your  thinking  caps, 


or  turn  back  the  pages  of  your  diaries  or  let- 
ters and  give  Dr.  Leonard  either  directly  or  via 
the  Editor,  the  benefit  of  what  you  find?  We 
are  guessing  that  the  occasion  was  so  glamor- 
ous that  you  cannot  have  forgotten. — E.  N.  H. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Franklin,  23  Sherman 
St.,  Newport,  R.  I.  Fund  chairman— 
Katharine  Woodward,  10  West  St.,  North- 
ampton, Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Elizabeth  (Cheever)  Wheeler  has  a  3d 
grandchild,  Bancroft  Richmond,  born  Oct.  5, 
'33,  the  son  of  her  oldest  son,  Bancroft. 

Anna  Cutler  is  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Smith  Club. 

Ruth  Franklin  is  a  member  of  the  N.R.A. 
Compliance  Board  in  Newport — the  only 
woman  on  the  Board. 

1886 

Class  secretary — Mary  Eastman,  Chester- 
field, Mass.  Fund  chairman — Henrietta  See- 
he,  19  S.  Prospect  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Two  books  have  been  given  to  the  College 
Library  by  the  Class  in  memory  of  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Tyler:  "Greek  Coins"  by  Charles 
Seltman,  and  "What  Plato  Said"  by  Paul 
Shorey. 

The  Class  has  also  become  a  contributing 
member  of  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art. 

Gertrude  (HulbertJ  Wylie's  brother,  who 
was  professor  of  Amer.  history  in  Colorado 
Col.,  has  recently  died.  In  1931,  Dr.  Hulbert 
won  the  S5000  Atlantic  Monthly  prize,  with  his 
book  "Forty-niners." 

The  Editor  apologizes  to  Florence  (Merriam) 
Bailey  for  an  error  in  the  Nov.  Quarterly. 
Mrs.  Bailey's  LL.D.  was  given  her  by  the 
Univ.  of  New  Mexico  and  not  by  the  Univ.  of 
Mexico  as  the  magazine  stated. 

Annie  (Russell)  Marble  is  conducting  a 
Univ.  Extension  course  in  Latter-Day  Poets 
and  Their  Songs,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Reta  Max- 
well as  soloist,  in  Boston,  Salem,  and  Worces- 
ter. Paul,  after  receiving  his  M.A.  in  English 
from  Brown  and  teaching  2  years  in  The 
Mount  Hermon  School,  is  again  in  Providence, 
working  for  his  Ph.D. 

1887 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  A.  Mirick  (Grace 
James),  68  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass.  Fund 
chairman — Mrs.  A.  Y.  Powell  (Hannah  Clark), 
5227  Blackstone  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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1888 

Class  secretary — Mabelle  Chase,  Bolton, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Xettie  Whitney,  568 
Farmington  Av.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

The  following  were  at  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress: Daisy  Blaisdell,  Lilian  (Du  Bois) 
Wheeler,  Jennie  (Chamberlain)  Hosford, 
Martha  (Everett)  St.  John,  Jane  (Kelly) 
Sabine,  and  Ellen  Went  worth. 

Grace  (Burrington)  Tenney's  husband  died 
Sept.  30,  1933. 

Frances  (Lyman)  Burt's  oldest  grandchild, 
William  Allen,  has  entered  Mass.  State  Col. 

Martha  (Plack)  Fisher  writes  that  her 
daughter  Rachel  is  an  all-round  musician  with 
her  piano  and  viola,  and  is  also  interested  in 
dancing. 

Ex- 1888 

Lucy  (Brooks)  Weiser's  husband  died  Nov. 
11,  1933. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  Allen,  35  Webster  St., 
West  Newton,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs. 
A.  S.  Wilder  (Ella  Abbot),  Box  70,  R.  F.  D., 
Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  F.  F.  Davidson 
(Adaline  Allen),  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  S. 
Wyckoff  (Harriet  Day),  Simsbury,  Ct. 

Alice  (Barton)  Burchard  writes  that  since 
1918  they  have  been  living  in  an  apartment  on 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago,  near  the  Univer- 
sity. Her  daughter,  Marion  Bradish,  lives 
only  2  miles  away  and  has  a  sturdy  3-year-old 
son,  George,  a  joy  to  his  parents  and  grand- 
parents. 

Bessie  (Cravath)  Miller's  husband  is  now 
working  in  Bryn  Mawr  Col.,  and  they  find  the 
atmosphere  very  congenial.  Address,  229 
Roberts  Rd.,  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.  During  1929- 
30  the  Millers  were  in  Asia.  Since  then  Mr. 
Miller  has  published  a  book  entitled  "The  Be- 
ginnings of  Tomorrow"  (Stokes  &  Co.),  a 
study  of  the  potentialities  of  Asia.  Bessie's 
daughter  Gustava  is  married  and  lives  in 
Xew  York.  She  has  a  little  girl  16  months 
old,  and  Bessie  says  she  had  forgotten  how 
much  fun  a  baby  could  be.  Maurice  is  also 
married  and  lives  in  Chicago.  Unfortunately, 
Nina  Crandall  retired  from  Bryn  Mawr  last 
year  before  the  Millers  arrived. 

Harriet  (Day)  Wyckoff,  Fund  chairman, 
will  represent  us  at  Council. 

Edith  (Elmer)  Wood  is  with  her  sons  in 
N.  V.  C.  She  is  part-time  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Housing  Division  in  Washington, 
and  finds  it  "very  thrilling."  Address,  617 
W.  115th  St. 

Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff  made  her  2d 
trip  to  Russia,  last  summer,  and  has  already 
given  20  lectures  with  slides.  Doubtless  the 
Xew  York  group  will  have  a  chance  to  hear 
her.  In  the  September  number  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia Today  [see  Current  Publications},  she 
shows  the  great  advance  Soviet  Russia  has 
made  since  her  first  visit. 

Mary  Y.  Thayer  and  Adeline  Davidson  '02 
spent  a  day  in  November  with  Pauline  (Wig- 
Do  not  neglect  the  advertisements. 


gin)  Leonard  at  her  home  in  Accord,  Mass. 
We    gathered    mushrooms    and     Mary    and 
Pauline  talked  learnedly  about  them,   while 
the  humble  Class  secretary  held  the  basket. 
Ex- 1890 

The  Boston  Transcript  announced  in 
November  that  twin  sons,  Roger  and  Ben- 
jamin, were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  B. 
Dane  Jr.  of  Chestnut  Hill.  They  have  an 
older  brother,  Ernest  B.  Dane  3rd.  These 
are  grandsons  of  Helen  (Pratt)  Dane. 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  49  Glendale  Rd.,  Belmont, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Grace  Weston,  276 
Franklin  St..  Newton,  Mass. 

Communications  have  been  gratefully  re- 
ceived recently  by  the  secretary  from  nearly 
one  half  of  our  class. 

Stella  (Bogue)  Campbell  and  her  daughter 
Avis  are  spending  the  winter  in  Florida.  Ad- 
dress, 516  Grand  View  #10,  Daytona  Beach. 

Alice  (Clute)  Ely  and  her  husband  are 
spending  several  months  at  Gasparilla  Island, 
Fla. 

Mary  Louise  Foster  proposes  to  sail  for 
Naples  on  the  Vulcania  Jan.  27.  After  a 
month  or  6  weeks  in  Italy  she  will  go  to  Spain 
to  continue  her  work  in  Madrid  and  Escorial 
on  manuscripts  on  alchemy.  Recent  research 
shows  that  these  manuscripts  reveal  a  greater 
knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics  than  has 
been  credited  to  them  in  the  past.  Her 
special  work  is  going  to  be  on  El  Lapidario  de 
Alfonso  el  Sabio,  1276. 

We  sympathize  deeply  with  May  Smith 
whose  sister  Elizabeth  recently  died.  May  is 
keeping  on  with  her  teaching. 

Matilda  (Wilder)  Brooks's  daughter,  Ruth 
(Brooks)  Calkins  ex-'21,  recently  published 
her  2d  cross  word  puzzle  book.  (See  Current 
Publications,  Nov.  Quarterly.) 

New  Address. — Mrs.  W.  S.  Curtis  (Janet 
Wallace),  Box  278.  Norfolk,  Ct. 
1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  I.  H.  Upton  (Kath- 
erine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman — Abby  Arnold,  325  Adams 
St.,  North  Abington,  Mass. 

Winifred  (Ayres)  Hope's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth Ayres  ex-'29  died  suddenly  Dec.  19. 

Mary  (Crehore)  Bedell  and  her  husband, 
who  after  a  prolonged  and  critical  illness  was 
given  6  months'  leave  from  Cornell,  are  enjoy- 
ing the  sunshine  at  Miami  Beach. 

Ruth  (Cushman)  Anthony's  son  Cushman 
was  married  Oct.  14  to  Martha  Jane  Kiser  of 
Kentuckv.  They  are  living  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

Jane  Cutler  is  spending  the  winter  at  Hotel 
Morgan,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Eight  members  of  the  class  met  for  luncheon 
at  the  College  Club,  Boston,  Dec.  28.  Those 
from  out  of  town  were  Mary  Jordan  and 
Helen  Rowley.  The  group  sent  a  flowering 
plant  to  Emily  (Lathrop)  Calkins,  who  was 
recovering  from  a  serious  illness. 

Martha   (Folsom)  Marple  is  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  effort  of  the  Seattle  Club  to 
finance  a  scholarship  at  Smith. 
They  are  worth  your  attention. 
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Margaret  MacDoueall)  Carr  is  at  Santa 
Barbara  \\  it  h  her  daughter  Eva. 

M.ii\  Rankin)  Wardner's  daughter  Low  is 
engaged  i"  Samuel  1  >aj  ion  Doggett  of  Boston. 

Lillian  Rosenkrans  enjoyed  a  short  Carib- 
bean cruise  last  summer,  but  spent  most  of  the 
vacal  Ion  at  her  post  in  Wilson  Col.  By  giving 
many  scholarships  the  college  has  maintained 
us  numbers 

A  \  car  ago  \\  hen  1  lelen  Rowley  and  her  sis- 
ter were  in  Europe  they  met  very  pleasantly  in 
Italy,  and  again  in  Geneva,  Prof.  Clark  of 
Columbia,  son  of  our  Prof.  Clark,  formerly  of 
Columbia  and  Smith. 

Etta  Seaver  is  with  her  brother  this  winter 
at  141  Warwick  Rd.,  Melrose,  Mass. 

The  community  house  at  Middlebury  (Yt.), 
over  which  Caroline  Steele  presides,  cele- 
brated its  1st  birthday  in  November  with  a 
reception  and  historical  exhibition.  The 
house  is  headquarters  for  many  local  organi- 
zations, and  Caroline  reports  a  very  busy  and 
happv  year. 

1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  Lyman,  157  Ly- 
man PI.,  Englewood,  N.J.  Fund  chairman — 
Ellen  Cook,  36  Bedford  Ter.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Frances  (Ayer)  Tebbetts's  daughter  Doro- 
thy '11  is  asst.  supervisor  of  correspondence  in 
a  large  department  store  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maud  I  lartwell  was  in  Europe  last  summer. 

Florence  Jackson  visited  Hallie  Poole  in  Buf- 
falo on  her  way  back  from  Chicago  last  fall. 

Grace  (Landon.)  Rickey's  daughter  Emily 
was  married  Dec.  2  at  Schenectady  (N.  V.)  to 
Percy  Milchrest  Phelps  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Charlotte  Murkland  is  principal  of  a  large 
school  in  Lowell. 

We  hear  that  Adeline  Proctor,  whom  we 
missed  at  Reunion,  lives  in  a  beautiful  old 
house  in  Gloucester.  She  does  tutoring  and 
has  several  teachers  living  with  her. 

Charlotte  (Stone)  MacDougall  reached  the 
U.  S.  A.  last  September  after  visiting  her 
daughter,  Charlotte  de  Kauffmann  '22,  whose 
husband  is  Danish  Minister  to  Norway.  Ad- 
dress, 2101  Connecticut  Aw,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

May  (Yanderbeek)  Giles  has  taken  a  small 
apartment  in  Amherst  near  her  daughter's 
home  there.     Address,  1  College  Av. 

Mabel  (Wyatt)  Jepson  when  visiting  friends 
in  Englewood  called  on  Virginia  Lyman. 
Mabel  could  not  attend  Reunion  because  her 
husband,  a  Yale  professor,  had  his  reunion  on 
the  same  date. 

Ex-1893 

Yiolet  (Fuller)  Tack's  son  Robert  married 
Jean  Proctor,  daughter  of  the  noted  sculptor, 
Nov.  25.  After  visiting  Honolulu  they  go  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands  where  Robert  will  re- 
sume his  scientific  work  in  the  language  and 
music  of  primitive  people. 
1894 

Class  secretary — Martha  Mason,  1020  Fifth 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Eliot 
White  (Mabel  Moore),  126  Gordon  St.,  Ro- 
selle,  N.  J. 


See  the  Necrology. 

Katharine  (Andrews)  Healy,  Gertrude 
I  iane,  and  Teresina  ( Peck;  Rowell  lunched  to- 
gether Dec.  8  at  the  Chicago  College  Club. 

Gertrude  Gane  is  working  hard  in  Chicago 
with  her  ensemble  classes  and  some  private 
pupils. 

Mary  Johnstone,  in  connection  with  the 
medical,  dental,  and  allied  women  scientists, 
assisted  in  their  booths  at  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress. 

Jeanne  (Lockwood)  Thompson  returned 
from  France  in  September  and  now  is  busy  at 
home  with  various  boards  and  many  regular 
meetings. 

Martha  Mason  entertained  10  members  of 
'94  at  tea  Dec.  8  at  her  brother's  apartment  in 
\.  Y.  C. 

Mabel  (Moore)  White  has  a  thriving  young 
grandson,  Gordon  Eliot,  the  son  of  Mabel's 
son  Maurice. 

Teresina  (Peck)  Rowell's  daughter  Teresina 
'29  took  her  Ph.D.  from  Yale  last  year  and  is 
now  teaching  at  Carleton  Col. 

Grace  (Smith)  Jones  writes  of  a  '94  luncheon 
at  the  Boston  College  Club  in  honor  of  Mary 
(Clark)  Putnam  who  was  visiting  in  Brookline. 

Cora  (Warburton)  Hussa's  son  Theodore 
Jr.  won  the  2d  prize  at  the  Pa.  Acad,  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Philadelphia. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  Swett,  Hudson 
Yiew  Gardens,  183d  St.  &  Pinehurst  Av  , 
N.  Y.  C.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  H.  King 
(Florence  Lord),  397  Park  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

See  the  Necrology. 

On  Dec.  1,  Annette  (Lowell)  Thorndike  had 
a  tea  for  '95  at  the  Columbia  Faculty  Women's 
Club  in  honor  of  Rose  (Fairbank)  Beals  who, 
with  her  husband,  Dr.  Lester  Beals,  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  N.  Y.  C.  Amey  Aldrich, 
Rebecca  Munroe,  Derfla  Collins,  Florence 
King,  Josephine  Wilkin,  Mary  Jackson,  and 
Carolyn  Swett  were  present.  Jo's  mother 
came  with  her.  Annette's  daughter,  Marian 
(Thorndike)  Hibbitt  '22,  and  her  son's  wife 
assisted. 

Alice  (Tucker)  Dixon's  son  William  was 
married  Sept.  23  to  Virginia  Yerger,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Last  summer  Josephine  Wilkin  and  her 
mother  drove  here  and  there  through  New 
England.  They  spent  a  day  with  Theona 
(Peck)  Harris  in  her  picturesque  home  on 
Watson  Hill,  Freedom,  N.  H.,  and  paid  a  call 
on  Elizabeth  Hurlbut  and  Helen  Lambert  at 
the  iatter's  aerie  at  Holderness,  above  Lake 
Winnepesaukee. 

Ex-1895 

Anna  (WTells)  Bigelow  is  exec,  secretary  of 
the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  Mission 
Soc. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley  (Edith 
Wheeler),  \Yebster  Rd.  Upper,  Weston,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  P.  M.  Strayer  (Emily 
Betts),  91  Merriman  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

See  the  Necrology.  Margaret  (Manson)  Hol- 
comb,  beloved  secretary  of  '96  from  1916-25, 
died  Oct.  25. 
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Hear  Ye!  If  any  '96  reader  of  the  Quar- 
terly has  failed  to  receive  our  Christmas 
letter,  please  notify  the  secretary,  that  she 
may  make  good  the  loss. 

Emily  (Betts)  Strayer,  our  new  Fund  chair- 
man, was  guest  of  honor  at  a  '96  Smith  tea 
given  Nov.  27  by  Eva  (Hills)  Eastman  at  the 
N.  Y.  Smith  Club.  The  guests  included 
Marian  (Baker)  Lloyd,  Clara  (Bates)  Clarke, 
Clara  (Burnham)  Platner,  Sara  (Duryea) 
Hazen,  Bertha  (Herrick)  Husted,  Nancy 
Hoisington,  Frances  Jones,  Grace  Lyman, 
Caroline  Wing,  Anne  (Young)  Copeland,  and 
Edith  (Hart)  Holcomb.  Enthusiastic,  in- 
deed, are  the  reports  of  that  afternoon  of  re- 
union atop  the  Hotel  New  Weston — "like 
fairyland  (to  quote  Anne),  the  tall  buildings 
lighted,  the  moon  and  a  beautiful  planet  shin- 
ing in  the  sky. 

Clara  (Burnham)  Platner  has  closed  her 
Cambridge  house  for  the  winter  and  is  with 
her  sister,  Ella  (Burnham)  May  '05,  at  180 
Schenck  Av.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Marion  (Chase)  Howard  lost  her  father 
quite  suddenly  Dec.  9,  a  week  after  the  cele- 
bration of  his  89th  birthday. 

Genevra  Clark  is  spending  the  winter  with 
her  brother  at  63  Cedar  St.,  Newton  Center. 

Margaret  (Coe)  Ninde's  eldest  son,  David, 
St.  John's  College  '33,  is  taking  advanced 
courses  in  French  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Harvard. 

Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow's  son  Dwight, 
Amherst  '33,  is  back  as  assistant  to  President 
King.     See  item  under  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Mary  Ellis  has  returned  from  a  2  months' 
visit  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Address, 
34  Parkman  St.,  Brookline. 

Martha  (Hale)  Harts  with  Gen.  Harts  and 
their  daughter  Cynthia,  following  an  autumn 
visit  in  Washington,  are  spending  the  winter 
in  Florence,  Italy,  that  Cynthia  may  continue 
her  art  studies  in  Miss  Childs's  studio,  over- 
looking the  Boboli  Gardens. 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman's  older  son,  John, 
Amherst  '33  cum  laude,  with  Honors  in  Eco- 
nomics, just  100  years  after  his  great-grand- 
father Eastman,  has  given  up  graduate  work 
at  Harvard  to  enter  business  with  his  father. 
Lucius  Jr.,  Amherst  '34,  is  president  of  the 
Beta  Theta  Pi  house  and  a  member  of  the 
senior  honorary  society,  Scarab. 

Mary  (Poland)  Cushman's  younger  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Allerton,  is  engaged  to  Frederic 
Tudor  2nd  of  Boston,  Harvard  '30,  Harvard 
Med.  '34. 

Caroline  (Snow)  Merrell's  daughter  Harriet 
ex-'28  was  married  to  Thomas  Ervin,  Oct.  14, 
at  the  Merrell  winter  home,  "Jungle  Pines," 
near  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Sophie  (Washburn)  Bateman's  younger 
daughter,  Sylvia  '24,  was  married  in  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Boston,  Dec. 
30,  to  Rev.  Norman  Gutry.     See  1924  notes. 

Caroline  Wing  and  her  sister  Adeline  '98 
have  been  spending  the  fall  and  early  winter  at 
Hotel  Weylin,  N.  V.  C,  to  the  delight  of  the 
neighboring  '96ers. 

New  Address. — Mabel  Reed,  49  Dana 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Ex-1896 

Mabel  (Millett)  Carhart  is  proud  to  intro- 
duce her  1st  grandchild,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  her  older  son,  Laurence.  The  younger, 
Clinton,  is  Princeton  '33.  Address,  35  Cam- 
bridge PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Marion  (Morgan)  Pierce,  who  went  to  the 
Univ.  of  Calif,  after  a  year  at  Smith,  is  a  grad- 
uate student  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Marion  Story  is  living  at  #2  Perkins  Manor, 
Jamaica    Plain,    while    doing    medical-social 
work  for  the  Children's  Hosp.  of  Boston. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Louise  Peloubet,  11  How- 
land  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Fund  chairman 
—Mrs.  O.  D.  Kellogg  (Edith  Taylor),  18 
Craigie  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rachel  Baldwin  writes  from  131  Fourth  Av. 
N.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.:  "Here  we  are  keeping 
house  in  an  apartment  and  I  suppose  are 
settled  for  the  winter.  Edith  Dunton  is  with 
us  for  a  month  or  so." 

Mary  (Barrows)  Irwin  prepared  the  selec- 
tions for  the  2d  month  in  a  roll  book  of  Daily 
Devotions:  "The  Valor  of  the  Soul,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Cong.  Church.  The  book  offers 
a  page  a  day  for  3  months. 

In  November  the  '97  N.  Y.  girls  gave  a  tea 
for  Eleanor  Bissell,  and  she  had  "nice  little 
visits  with  Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming,  Nan 
Branch,  Susan  Titsworth,  Mary  (Rockwell) 
Cole,  and  May  Johnson."  Eleanor  had  un- 
usually interesting  experiences  in  London  due, 
she  says,  to  her  being  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Hale,  Martha  Hale's  brother,  an  im- 
portant person,  scientific  and  otherwise 
"We  went  to  Buckingham  Palace  to  see  the 
King's  pictures,  had  lunch  with  Sir  James  and 
Lady  Jeans  at  Box  Hill,  and  spent  a  week-end 
at  Cambridge  in  the  home  of  a  retired  pro- 
fessor." 

Abbie  (Blair)  Owen's  2d  son,  Robert,  was 
married  Nov.  2  to  Lois  Roszell.  They  live  on 
a  model  Guernsey  dairy  farm  of  which  Robert 
is  the  manager. 

Bertha  (Bogue)  Bennett  is  living  at  40  S. 
Wilson  Av.,  Pasadena,  and  "working  hard  on 
French." 

Helen  (Boss)  Cummings  gives  as  her  address 
until  May  15,  1230-A  Washington  St.,  San 
Francisco.  She  and  her  daughter  Carolyn  '29 
made  the  trip  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch  has  been  lecturing 
to  the  teachers  in  the  New  Haven  Normal 
School,  on  literature  for  children. 

Anna  Carhart  passed  through  New  York  in 
October  on  her  way  from  her  summer  home  in 
Dorset  (Vt.)  to  her  brother's  where  she  is 
spending  the  winter.  Address,  c/o  Rev. 
Charles  Carhart,  102  Raymond  St.,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Florence  (Clarke)  Boone  has  been  working 
on  the  publicity  for  a  group  of  very  charming 
shadow  puppets,  giving  excellent  perform- 
ances.    Address,  14  Irving  PL,  N.  Y.  C. 

Genevieve  Cloyd  is  acting  head  of  the  Latin 
dept.  at  Hunter  Col.  High  School,  this  year. 
She  has  recovered  the  full  use  of  her  ankle  so 
sprained  as  to  be  very  crippling  last  year. 

Margaret  Coe  was  last  spring  awarded  a 
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cup  as  the  contract  bridge  champion  of  the 
Women's  University  Club  for  1933.  Ad- 
dress, Harperley  Hall,  1  \\ .  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming  passed  safely 
through  an  unexpected  and  serious  operation 
in  the  summer,  but  is  much  better  now. 
"Life  looks  different  after  such  an  experi- 
ence," she  says. 

[sabelle  (Cutler)  Blanke's  daughter  Barbara 
"met  an  Englishman  this  summer — very 
charming  and  suitable  in  every  way— but — he 
lives  in  India."  Isabelle  and  Barbara  are  sail- 
ing in  January  for  Rangoon,  where  Barbara 
will  be  married  to  her  Englishman.  Isabelle 
is  not  sure  when  she  herself  will  return  to  this 
country. 

Martha  Cutler  is  president  of  the  Keramic 
Soc.  and  Design  Guild  of  N.  V.  C.  She  has 
recently  engineered  a  sale  of  the  "beautiful 
work  of  the  members"  and  "we  have  put  it 
over  once  more." 

An  illustrated  pamphlet,  published  by  the 
Amer.  Humane  Educ.  Soc,  entitled  "An 
Early  Start  to  Kindness,"  is  one  result  of 
Lucia  Gilbert's  long  experience  in  talking  to 
children  of  the  1st  and  2d  grades  in  city  and 
country  schools.  "The  thoughts  are  here 
written  in  the  style  in  which  they  were  told. 
The  children's  response  has  been  so  heartfelt 
that  the  writer  feels  that  this  pamphlet  has 
been  written  by  them,  as  well  as  to  them." 

Alice  (Goodwin)  Schirmer  writes:  "My 
daughter  Louise  was  married  last  September 
to  a  very  fine  young  fellow  from  N.  Y.,  Her- 
bert Lawson.  Happily  they  are  living  with 
us  for  a  while,  and  we  enjoy  having  a  son  as 
well  as  a  daughter."  In  December  Alice  lost 
her  only  sister,  Grace  (Goodwin)  Merriam. 

Last  fall  the  Westminster  Press  of  London 
sent  Susan  Holton  a  complimentary  copy  of 
the  book,  "Principal  Women  of  America" 
(Mitre  Press),  in  which  she  is  listed. 

Among  the  hostesses  on  Smith  Day  at  the 
Christmas  Bazaar  of  the  Xear  East  Indus- 
tries in  N.  Y.  C.  were:  Ella  (Hurtt)  Barnes, 
Alice  (Lord)  Parsons,  and  Gertrude  (Dyar) 
ter  Meulen. 

Grace  (Kelley)  Tenney  moved  to  Pasadena 
on  account  of  a  "navy"  daughter.  Now  the 
daughter  has  gone  to  Honolulu  and  Grace  says 
she  feels  as  if  she  ought  to  sit  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker  accompanied  her 
husband,  Maj.  Gen.  Parker,  on  the  army 
transport  Chateau  Thierry,  carrying  him  to 
the  Philippines  and  735  soldiers  to  posts  of 
duty  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Gen. 
Parker  was  stationed  near  Chicago,  and  he 
and  Katherine  were  much  "headlined"  on  the 
eve  of  their  departure. 

Florence  (Low)  Kelsey's  daughter  Kath- 
erine '31  was  married  to  Henry  Severance 
Sawyer  Feb.  3. 

Grace  (Lyon)  Rickert  has  recently  returned 
from  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies  with  her  hus- 
band. They  were  away  for  3  weeks  on  the 
Columbus,  visiting  Panama,  Martinique, 
Caracas,  and  Jamaica. 

In  answer  to  a  last  minute  call  for  details 
about  her  house  and  its  contents  Lola  (Maver- 


ick) Lloyd  sent  a  letter,  quoted  in  part:  "  My 
work  for  peace — or  is  it  feminism? — takes  up 
most  of  my  time.  But  in  the  intervals  and  as 
a  hobby  I'm  an  artist — or  house  decorator,  to 
be  exact.  The  gargoyles  of  cement  at  the  8 
corners  of  my  house  are  mine.  Necessity  was 
the  mother  of  their  invention  because  the 
down  spouts  at  those  corners  were  digging 
holes  in  the  earth  at  every  rain.  The  electric- 
light  fixtures  are  mine  too,  carved  out  of  chop- 
ping bowls,  after  a  man  with  a  buzz  saw  had 
sawed  the  outlines.  [Lola  sent  a  photograph 
of  one  of  these.  They  are  delightful.]  Charles 
Haag,  the  Swedish-American  sculptor  who 
died  recently,  was  my  architect.  I  learned 
many  lessons  by  watching  Mr.  Haag  work, 
principally  the  old  lesson  of  courage  to  try 
anything,  make  mistakes,  and  correct  them. 
This  we  can  do  at  any  age.  You  ask  where  I 
studied.  I  didn't  study — that's  what  spoils 
all  the  fun,  knowing  too  much! 

"The  carved  statuettes  you  saw  were  not 
my  work,  but  I  did  finally  do  some  studying 
in  1931-32  in  Paris,  modeling  from  life  3  hours 
every  morning.  You  may  have  seen  2  plaster 
things  and  a  little  bronze  of  mine? — a  little 
girl's  head;  a  nude  man  with  a  jar;  and  a  nude 
negro  woman  (bronze). 

"  I  hope  you  didn't  miss  my  dear  snail  in  the 
mushroom  bird-bath?  That  started  out  as  2 
pieces,  a  support  and  a  bowl  of  perfectly 
proper  pottery.  Wire  and  concrete  stuck  'em 
together,  and  imagination  plus  some  smooth 
cement  finished  that  work  of  art.  I  will  ad- 
mit that  I  visited  a  museum  and  2  libraries  to 
study  snails  before  I  was  through,  because  I 
couldn't  find  a  snail  walking  around  'in  per- 
son' just  when  I  needed  him. 

"Study  has  its  place.  It  is  not  the  pre- 
requisite of  Art.  I  wonder  if  it's  so  very  im- 
portant in  any  field  of  action." 

Clara  (Phillips)  Rogers  will  be  at  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston  until  Feb- 
ruary, having  been  hit  by  a  car  while  crossing 
the  street  in  Chestnut  Hill,  and  seriously  in- 
jured. She  writes  that  she  is  getting  along 
well  now.  "  My  back  is  the  slow  tedious 
part."  The  accident  happened  in  October, 
and  that  same  month  Clara's  daughter,  Caro- 
line Chickering  ex- '31,  had  a  2d  daughter  born. 
"Some  month  for  us!"  says  Clara. 

While  visiting  Frances  (Ripley)  Willard  this 
fall,  Louise  Peloubet  saw  Rachel  Baldwin, 
Katharine  Crane,  Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick, 
Elizabeth  (Mills)  Belfield,  and  later  Belle 
(Baldwin)  McColl.  Frances  and  Louise 
called  on  Lola  (Maverick)  Lloyd  and,  al- 
though they  did  not  see  her,  they  did  see  her 
unique  house. 

Therina  (Townsend)  Barnard  sends  3  items 
of  news:  Her  son  Edward  is  engaged  to  Char- 
lotte Williams,  Wellesley  '34;  her  daughter 
Lucy  '25  (Mrs.  Ellis  Briggs)  has  gone  with  her 
husband  to  the  Embassy  at  Cuba;  and 
Therina  herself  is  vice-pres.  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Westchester  Smith  Club.  "  I  thought 
a  Throttlebottom  job  would  be  easy,  but  I 
reckoned  without  the  Smith,  spirit!"  is  her 
comment. 

Lillian  (Ware)  Knight  gives  as  a  temporary 
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address,  48  N.  E.  52d  Ter.,  Miami,  Fla.     A 
letter  c/o  Richard  Knight,  620  Judson  Av., 
Evanston,  111.,  will  always  reach  her. 
Ex- 189  7 

During  the  summer  and  fall  Henrietta 
(Wittke)  Roberts  has  been  doing  professional 
work  in  literary  criticism,  principally  verse. 
Her  interest  in  world  peace  has  led  her  to  be- 
gin assembling  a  collection  of  books  of  anti- 
war literature. 

New    Address. — Louise     Campbell,     161 
Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  L.  H.  Thornton 
(Winifred  Knight),  Thornacre,  Wellsville, 
N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  D.  Gray 
(Henrietta  Seelye),  22  Round  Hill,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Jennie  (Bingham)  Dowlin  had  a  sabbatical 
leave  from  June  '32  to  September  '33,  which 
she  spent  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  West 
Indies,  and  South  America,  stopping  6  weeks 
in  Barbados  where  she  was  entertained  by  the 
American  Consul.  Later  she  sailed  on  the 
S.  S.  Resolute  for  a  trip  around  the  world, 
enjoying  it  all,  but  especially  India,  China, 
and  Japan.  She  is  back  teaching  on  Long  Is- 
land. 

Grace  Blanchard  for  the  past  10  years  has 
had  charge  of  a  class  in  graded  sewing  for 
girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  social  work  of  the  church  to 
which  she  belongs  in  Fitchburg.  She  is  most 
enthusiastic  and  says  the  girls  really  learn  to 
sew! 

Maud  (Breckenridge)  Monges  and  her  hus- 
band spent  last  summer  at  Dornach,  Switzer- 
land, the  center  of  the  Anthroposophical  Soc. 
Mr.  Monges  returned  to  the  U.  S.  this  fall  to 
give  a  series  of  lectures  in  Chicago  and  N.  Y. 
C.  about  the  society,  of  which  he  is  the  gen. 
secretary  of  the  American  branch,  with  head- 
quarters in  N.  Y.  C.  Maud  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Stuttgart,  where  Mr.  Monges  will 
join  her  in  the  spring.  The  school  of  the 
society  is  located  there. 

Cellissa  (Brown)  Norcross's  son  Arnold's 
engagement  to  Paulin  List  of  Marydel  (Md.) 
was  recently  announced. 

Jessie  Budlong  is  staying  with  Nellie  (Fair- 
child)  Wallace  and  Mr.  Wallace  in  Brooklyn, 
Ct. 

Emma  (Byles)  Cowperth wait's  younger 
daughter,  Eleanor,  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  and  is  studying 
violin  as  a  special  student  in  the  Yale  School  of 
Music. 

Josephine  (Clark)  Ward  is  in  Newtonville, 
where,  besides  doing  some  tutoring,  she  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  church  work. 

Mary  (Clark)  Brown  has  a  grandson, 
Robert  Wallace  Kuthe,  born  to  her  daughter 
Audrey  last  spring.  Mary's  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  is  studying  for  her  Master's  de- 
gree at  the  Univ.  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley. 

See  "We  See  by  the  Papers"  for  Josephine 
(Daskam)  Bacon.  No  wonder  '98 's  song 
won  the  prize  in  June!  Josephine  has  rented 
her  N.  Y.  C.  apartment  for  the  winter  and 
taken  a  house  at  University  (Ya.),  near  Char- 


lottesville where  the  Univ.  of  Va.  is.  Address, 
The  Coach  House,  Rugby  Rd.,  University, 
Ya. 

Catherine  (Farwell)  Hyde's  mother  died 
Nov.  6,  '33,  at  the  age  of  83.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Farwell  celebrated  their  59th  wedding  anni- 
versary a  few  weeks  before  her  death.  Cath- 
erine's son,  Edgar  Jr. ,  Dartmouth  '36,  is  on  the 
Varsity  Glee  Club.  He  plans  to  study  medi- 
cine. Her  daughter  Arvilla,  Elmira  Col.  '33, 
is  studying  in  the  N.  Y.  School  of  Social  Work. 

Bertha  (Heidrich)  Miles's  son  William's 
engagement  to  Ann  McKeown  of  Hubbard 
Woods  (111.)  was  announced  last  fall.  Miss 
McKeown  was  educated  at  the  North  Shore 
Country  Day  School  and  at  Les  Fougeres 
school  in  Lausanne.  "Bill"  is  Princeton  '31; 
and  B.M.A.,  Harvard  School  of  Bus.  Admin. 
'33.     He  is  in  business  in  Peoria. 

Louise  (Higgins)  Tarbox's  daughter  Caro- 
line is  engaged  to  L.  Curtis  Booth,  Yale  '28,  of 
New  Britain,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Booth  is 
with  the  Russell  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 

Helen  (Lewis)  Wilson  and  Jessie  (Bingham) 
Kimball  spent  last  summer  in  Europe.  They 
met  Vera  (Scott)  Cushman  in  London,  Gen- 
eva, and  Paris,  and  the  three  motored  through 
the  Alps.  Helen  and  Mr.  Wilson  are  at  Day- 
tona  Beach  for  the  winter. 

Elizabeth  McFadden's  play,  "Double 
Door,"  starts  a  long  tour  on  Jan.  20,  with 
Mary  Morris  still  starring.  It  goes  first  to 
Philadelphia.  A  tea  was  given  in  her  honor  at 
the  New  York  Smith  Club  in  November.  As 
well  as  being  a  successful  playwright,  Bess  is  a 
director  of  the  Club. 

Ex- 1898 

Lavinia  Clark  is  partly  in  charge  of  a  plan- 
tation hotel,  St.  George's,  Palm  Harbor,  Fla. 
The  hotel  is  on  a  tract  of  land  containing  5000 
acres  of  citrus  fruit  trees.  She  had  a  poem, 
which  was  printed  in  Verse  Craft,  included  in  a 
collection  of  best  poems  which  had  appeared 
in  Verse  Craft  since  its  1st  issue. 

Grace   (Tinker)   Davis  is  president  of  the 
Chicago  Woman's  Club. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass.  Fund  chairman- 
Mrs.  S.  N.  Braman  (Ethel  Gilman),  187  Park 
St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  has  2  new  grandchil- 
dren :  Barbara  Anne  Sykes,  born  to  her  young- 
est daughter,  Barbara  ex- '34,  Oct.  25;  and 
Allen  Sherrard  Johnson,  son  of  Alice  (Eaton) 
Johnson  '29,  born  Nov.  27.  Barbara  and  her 
husband  have  been  with  Abby  since  Septem- 
ber, but  will  return  to  England  very  shortly. 

Lola  (Barlow)  Derby  is  also  a  grandmother 
— her  daughter  Rachel  (Derby)  Adams  '26  has 
a  son,  John  Derby,  born  May  9. 

Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford,  resident  trustee,  took 
a  trans-Mississippi  trip  for  the  College  in  the 
fall.     See  page  171. 

Ethel  (Gilman)  Braman's  husband,  Samuel 
Noyes  Braman,  died  suddenly  Dec.  5.  He  had 
been  in  failing  health  for  several  months. 

Gertrude  (Churchill)  Whitney,  under  the 
title,  "The  Harvest  of  the  Sea,"  publishes  in 
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ot  .1  no  less  fascinating  3  days  in  which  as 
guest  oi  the  I  ederated  Fishing  Boats  of  toner 
ica  she  was  introduced  to  "America's  oldest, 
most  interesting,  and  romantic  history,  per- 
sonally conducted  by  some  of  the  captains  of 
the  industry  "  She  says  she  qualified  for  the 
trip  because  her  grandfather  was  Henry  \t 
kins  Holbrook  of  Holbrook,  Smith,  and  Co. 
who  opened  a  wholesale  fresh  fish  store  on 
Long  Wharf,  Boston,  in  1835,  thus  becoming 
the  pioneer  wholesale  dealers  in  fresh  fish  in 
Boston.  Prominent  officials  from  the  nation 
and  state,  food  editors,  and  specialists,  writers, 
radio  broadcasters,  etc.  were  in  the  party. 

Alice  (Hill)  Latta  and  her  husband  are  sail- 
ing Jan.  24  from  Los  Angeles  on  a  Lurline 
cruise  to  the  South  Seas,  Xew  Zealand, 
Australia,  Java,  Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  re- 
turning the  last  of  April  to  San  Francisco. 

Harriet  (Lane)  Gibbs's  son  Ralph  is  Rollins 
'37. 

1900 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  II.  L.  Sutton  (Frances 
Howe),  West  over  Rd.,  Litchfield,  Ct.  Fund 
chairman — Mrs.  C.  K.  Haskell  (Bertha  Groes- 
beck),    3133    Connecticut    Aw,    Washington, 

1).  c. 

See  the  Xecrology. 

1900  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  a  sum  of  money 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  College,  suffi- 
cient to  put  in  perfect  order  the  organ  which 
we  gave  to  the  College.  Work  on  it  was 
started  during  the  Christmas  vacation  and 
will  be  completed  during  the  Easter  vacation. 

Harriet  'Barnes)  Pratt's  daughter  Barbara 
was  married  Nov.  28  to  David  Richmond  Wil- 
merding,  at  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest 
in  X.  Y.  C.     They  will  live  in  Wayne,  Pa. 

Clara  (Heywood)  Scott's  daughter  Elisa- 
beth was  married  to  John  Cornelius  Stam, 
Oct.  25,  at  Tsinan,  China.  They  are  living  at 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  Swang-cheng, 
Anhwei,  China. 

Grace  (Russell)  Arnold  visited  Gertrude 
Gladwin  recently.  Grace's  husband  died 
suddenly  last  June,  and  her  son,  Princeton  '33, 
is  now  studying  law  at  Harvard. 

See  "  We  See  by  the  Papers"  for  Sally  (San- 
derson) Vanderbilt. 

Betty  Whitney  had  a  most  successful  camp 
last  summer  in  Vermont. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Barker  (Miriam 
Trowbridge),  5  Crofut  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Fluid  chairman — Antoinette  Putman-Cramer, 
322  Lawrence  Aw,  Westfield,  X.  J. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Agnes  (Childs)  Hinckley's  eldest  son,  Henry, 
was  married  Jan.  16  to  Gwendolyn  Bracy  of 
Portland,  Me. 

Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens,  Belsita  (Hull) 
Rockwell,  and  Antoinette  Putman-Cramer 
gave  a  tea  in  Xovember  at  Helen's  Plainfield 
home,  for  Smith  women  of  Plainfield  and 
Westfield,  X.  J. 

Amy  Ferris  and  Alice  Taggart  sailed  Dec. 
28  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  Ceylon,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Xew  Zealand,  coming  home  via 
the  Pacific  by  June  1. 


M. in. m. i  (Higbie)  Barker's  daughter  Mar) 

'30   is  engaged   to   Watson    Fergus  Tait   Jr. 
I  hey  \\  ill  be  married  Feb.  23. 

Belsita  (I  lull  i  Rockwell's  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Emily,  Skidmore  '31,  is  engaged  to  James 
\\.  Blackburn,  Lafayette  '31. 

Mary  Jennings  is  living  with  her  bachelor 
brother  in  Detroit  and  is  working  in  the 
Mothers'  Pension  dept.  of  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Julia  Logan's  mother  died  Xov.  2  at  her 
home  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Methyl  (Oakes)  Palfrey  has  been  appointed 
to  head,  in  Boston,  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Emergency  Campaign  of  1934.  Methyl 
recently  announced  the  engagement  of  her 
famous  tennis-player  daughter,  Sarah,  to 
Marshall  Fabyan  Jr.,  of  Boston  and  Beverly 
Farms.     See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Louise  Worthen  is  in  Boston  for  the  winter 
after  a  summer  in   Rockport.      In   November 
she  visited  Fanny  Garrison  in  West  Newton. 
1902 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  P.  G.  Carleton  (Sarah 
Schaff),  18  Willard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman  -Katharine  Holmes,  Brush- 
wood Farm,  Pond  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

See  the  Xecrology. 

The  trustees  of  Kobe  College,  Japan,  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  Alice  Duryee 
( '.ift ,  have  voted  as  a  memorial  to  Alice  Dur- 
yee the  south  stairway  in  the  Library  Building. 

Among  the  birds  of  passage  who  have  re- 
cently passed  through  Boston  are  Marion 
(Aldrich  I  Allison  en  route  for  the  West  Indies; 
Edla  (Stout)  Steele,  who  accompanied  her 
husband  on  a  business  trip;  Betty  (Whitin) 
Keeler,  who  is  taking  her  mother  to  Florida 
for  the  winter. 

Leona  (Crandall)  Hagen's  niece,  Elizabeth 
Polk,  is  spending  her  junior  year  in  Italy. 

Stella  (Goss)  Wohlgemuth  stopped  off  for  a 
brief  visit  with  Bertha  (Prentiss)  Webber 
while  on  her  way  to  Xew  York  to  see  her 
daughter  Mary,  who  is  studying  interior 
decorating. 

Eugenie  Hadd  reports  another  New  York 
get-together  on  Dec.  6  with  Emma  (Bonfoey) 
Ashe,  who  with  her  husband  spent  the  sum- 
mer abroad;  Catherine  Fogarty,  Hellen  (Kel- 
ley)  Marsh;  Anna  McClintock,  who  flew  re- 
cently to  California  in  the  interest  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  attended  a  number  of  seminars  for 
the  training  of  board  and  committee  women; 
Lillie  Xelson;  Julia  (Smith)  Wheeler,  one  of 
whose  sons  is  Brown  '37;  Louise  Vanderbilt, 
and  Lucy  Wicker. 

Helen  (Manning)  Riggs's  daughter  Caroline 
is  teaching  at  All  Saints  School,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.  She  came  home  to  White  Plains  for 
Christmas  and  was  her  sister  Helen's  (ex-'33) 
attendant  at  her  marriage,  Dec.  28,  to  Vincent 
Joseph  Cunningham.  Caroline  is  Wells  '28 
and  took  her  ALA.  in  chemistry  at  Columbia 
in  1930. 

Emma  (Otis)  Wilson's  son,  John  Otis,  was 
married  to  Louise  Holt  Hilton,  Oct.  14,  at 
West  Medford,  Mass. 

Bertha  (Prentiss)  Webber,  as  president  of 
the  Holyoke  Visiting  Xurse  Assn.,  and  Jessie 
(Wadsworth)     Burns,    as    president    of    the 
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White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  are  trying 
to  keep  things  going  with  seriously  cut  budgets 
and  seriously  enlarged  demands. 

Henrietta  Prentiss  is  taking  a  half  year's 
leave  of  absence  as  head  of  the  dept.  of  speech 
of  Hunter  Col.  to  fully  recover  after  2  attacks 
of  pneumonia.  She  and  the  friend  with  whom 
she  lives  have  adopted  a  little  boy. 

Ethel  Treat  is  teaching  in  the  Worcester 
High  School  of  Commerce.  In  the  spring  and 
fall  she  commutes  with  her  dog  to  her  camp  at 
Boylston.  She  recently  entertained  for  her 
cousin  Mme.  Ponafidine,  author  of  "  Russia, 
My  Home,"  who  was  speaking  before  the 
Worcester  Woman's  Club. 

Berenice  Tuttle  is  now  Director  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  for 
Vermont. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  C.  M.  Snow  (Virginia 
Moore),  2523  Ritchie  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Ex-.1902 

Ethel  (Bradley)  Carnell's  oldest  son,  Pren- 
tiss Jr.,  was  married  Dec.  22  to  Ruth  Eliza- 
beth Kimmey.  Her  2d  son,  Bradley,  was 
married  last  June  to  Jean  Hamilton  Newbury. 

Marian  Harris  has  moved  into  an  apart- 
ment at  10  Roosevelt  PI.,  Montclair.  She 
writes:  "  I  have  a  job  this  winter  that  interests 
me  very  much  and  am  glad  to  skip  the  care  of 
the  big  3-story  house.  Am  doing  monologues 
again  professionally." 

Helen  (Kendrick)  Heath  is  asst.  treasurer  of 
the  "Y"  of  Worcester  and  chairman  of  the 
Motor  Corps  of  the  Memorial  Hosp. 
1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  Box  28,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  A.  Hamilton  (Alice 
Warner),  215  S.  Main  St.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Marcia  (Bailey)  Marsh's  husband,  Fred- 
erick G.  Marsh,  died  in  December  in  Machias, 
Me.  They  were  married  in  1905  and  have 
lived  ever  since  then  in  Waban  (Mass.)  where 
Mr.  Marsh  has  been  in  the  real  estate  business. 
They  have  2  sons,  Robert  and  James.  Mr. 
Marsh  was  formerly  president  of  the  Nobscott 
Spring  Co.  but  more  recently  has  been  associ- 
ated with  Mahlon  W.  Hill  in  Newton. 

Caroline  (Bean)  Binyon  exhibited  her  por- 
trait drawings  in  Boston  the  2d  and  3d  weeks 
of  January. 

Maude  (Dutton)  Lynch  is  working  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  new  "  Junior  Encyclopedia 
Britannica. ' '  She  says  that  Helen  McAfee  put 
her  up  to  applying  for  the  job.  Her  son  Paul, 
Dartmouth  '35,  who  was  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  October,  goes  back  to  college 
in  February. 

Mabel  (Haberstroh)  Hargraves'  husband, 
Charles  Neal  Hargraves,  died  in  October  after 
an  illness  of  several  weeks.  He  had  been  the 
sanitary  inspector  at  the  Metro.  Water  Works, 
Boston  for  33  years.  Mabel  is  left  with  one 
son,  Julian,  Williams  '27  and  Harvard  Law, 
now  a  lawyer  in  Boston. 

Bertha  (Johnson)  Campbell  cheered  her 
classmate,  the  Editor  of  this  magazine,  might- 
ily when  she  wrote  from  her  home  in  New 
Brunswick  (Can.),  of  her  enjoyment  of  the 
Quarterly  and  her  anxiety  lest  the  Canadian 


government  in  its  dither  over  U.  S.  magazines 
bar  its  entrance  to  her  home.  (Being  evi- 
dently perfectly  innocuous  it  does  reach  there.) 
In  August  Bertha  took  her  2  children  to  Cleve- 
land via  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Buffalo.  The 
youngest,  aged  11,  had  never  been  on  a  train 
before  as  the  family  had  heretofore  traveled 
exclusively  by  motor. 

Anna  Kitchel's  book  "George  Lewes  and 
George  Eliot,"  on  which  she  has  been  working 
for  some  years,  was  published  in  October  by 
the  John  Day  Co.  The  unpublished  diary  of 
George  Lewes  was  put  at  Anna's  disposal. 

Eleanor  (Putnam)  Bodel's  daughter  My- 
narda  is  engaged  to  Lee  Boswell  Wailes,  a 
graduate  of  Southwestern  Univ.  Mynarda  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Saint 
Catherine's  School,  Richmond,  Va.  Mr. 
Wailes  is  with  the  Nat.  Broadcasting  Co. 

Isabel  (Rankin)  Grant  whose  husband,  Col. 
Homer  Grant,  had  been  transferred  from 
Honolulu  to  Fort  Worden  (Wash.),  has  had  a 
change  of  orders  and  Isabel  writes  a  classmate 
that  they  are  to  be  stationed  at  The  Presidio, 
San  Francisco.  They  have  always  had  good 
posts  but  "this  is  one  of  the  prizes."  Janet 
will  not  join  them  at  once  as  she  is  at  the  Univ. 
of  Honolulu. 

Florence  (Tullock)  Bolman's  son  Frederick 
Jr.  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard  debating 
team  that  met  McGill  Univ.,  Montreal,  at  the 
latter  place  during  the  holidays.  He  has  been 
on  the  dean's  list  at  Harvard  and  in  many 
extracurricular  activities. 

Alice  (Webber)  Scofield,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  3  older  married  daughters,  introduced 
her  youngest  daughter,  Alice,  at  a  tea  dance  at 
their  home  in  Newton  (Mass.)  in  October. 
Alice  returned  last  summer  from  Switzerland 
where  she  had  been  studying  at  Le  Manoir, 
Lausanne. 

Ex-1903 

Jessie  Carter  Tolman,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Tolman  (Jessie  Carter),  was  mar- 
ried Sept.  23  to  John  S.  Bridges  III  of  Brook- 
line,  a  graduate  of  Univ.  of  Pa.  and  now  with 
the  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Boston.  The  bride 
attended  the  Edgewood  School  in  Greenwich 
and  studied  also  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
School  in  Boston.  She  made  her  debut  in 
1930. 

Edith  (Mersereau)  Waith's  husband  was 
killed  in  a  traffic  accident  in  July  1932.  Edith 
has  an  only  child,  Eugene,  Yale  '35.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  scholastic  honors  he  has  recently 
been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  West 
Dennis,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  A. 
Howard  (Edith  Bond),  Mountain  Rd.,  Farm- 
ington,  Ct. 

Besides  much  news  of  1904  children  recorded 
here,  classmates  are  reminded  that  Smith 
Granddaughters  were  listed  in  the  November 
Quarterly. 

Ruby  (Bardwell)  Chidester  writes:  "We  are 
back  at  Berea  after  a  year  at  Stanford  Univ. 
where  Alma  received  her  M.A.  in  French. 
She  is  now  at  the  Sorbonne.     My  2d  grand- 
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son.    David    \nhur  Tennant,   was  born  at 
Syracuse    V  \  .    Sept.  2." 

Alice  Barretl  Heeran  is  president  of  the 
Westchester  Smith  Club.  "S.iw  Candace 
Stevenson,  Hannah  Colt,  Margaret  Salisbury, 
and  Elsie  Durbin  at  the  November  meeting." 

In  November  Florence  Bartlett  was  ten- 
dered a  dinner  in  the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the 
Blackstone  in  Chicago  by  the  American 
Daughters  of  Sweden  and  members  of  the 
1  adies  Auxiliary  of  the  Swedish  Club.  Jane 
Addams  spoke  and  Swedish  Consul  Gen. 
Linquist  attended. 

Olive  (Beauprt'O  Miller  and  Mr.  Miller  will 
be  at  Reunion.     Virginia  graduates  in  June. 

Edith  (Bond)  Howard's  Barbara  '33  is 
technically  at  home  this  winter.  She  is  active 
in  the  Junior  League,  the  Young  Repub. 
Club,  Community  Chest,  with  tap  dancing 
and  bowling  on  the  side.  Betty  '35  is  in  the 
"House  of  Reps." 

Alice  (Boutwell)  Pease's  son  Bradford  is  a 
2d  year  student  at  Harvard  Medical. 

Heloise  Brainerd  motored  to  Vermont  for 
her  brief  summer  solstice.  "This  fall  I  have 
been  'mothering'  a  girl  whom  I  met  5  years 
ago  in  Ecuador.  She  is  at  Pa.  Col.  on  a  schol- 
arship." If  Heloise  is  not  binding  the  Pan- 
American  ties  in  S.  A.  herself,  one  of  her  as- 
sistants is — on  a  6  months'  tour.  Address, 
2122  Decatur  PI.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maude  (Brown)  Mazeine's  son  Graham  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Huxley  of  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Oct.  21.  Maude's  address  is  110  Brook- 
side  Rd.,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

Sophie  (Burnham)  Westcott's  daughter 
Sophie  is  studying  music  in  Boston.  Bill  is  at 
Antioch. 

Edith  Camp  and  Elsie  (Meding)  Klemm 
toured  the  Cape  last  August  and  called  on 
Mildred  McCluney. 

Helen  (Cilley)  Alder's  son  John  is  M.  I.  T. 
'34. 

Annetta  Clark  has  made  sparkling  speeches 
this  fall  at  the  Smith  clubs  in  Boston,  West- 
chester, and  New  York.  The  Smith  Tatler  of 
May  8  featured  her. 

Mary  (Comer)  Lane  and  young  Mary  '29 
flew  to  Mexico  last  winter,  continuing  by 
plane  to  Yucatan  and  seeing  the  Mayan  ruins. 
Thence  to  Cuba  and  home. 

Edna  (Cushing)  Weathers  and  Fannie 
(Davis)  Gifford  say  that  with  a  daughter  in 
college,  each  gets  to  Northampton  often. 
Fannie  says,  "It's  as  good  as  going  all  over 
again  yourself.  I  often  don't  know  whether 
I'm  Rebecca  or  me." 

Gertrude  Douglas  is  reorganizing  the  botany 
dept.  and  giving  new  courses  at  the  N.  Y. 
State  Col.  for  Teachers.  Address,  522  Madi- 
son Av.,  Albany,  N.  \  . 

Margaret  (Duryee)  Salisbury  has  moved  to 
Scarsdale  (N.  Y.),  "where  the  public  schools 
are  wonderful.  Our  4  younger  are  attending 
them.  Our  eldest  adopted  son  (13)  won  a  full 
scholarshiD  at  Groton  this  vear."  Address  , 
1023  PostRd. 

Louise  Fuller  has  shepherded  Marion 
(Prouty)  Bensen's  daughter  Marjorie  and 
Mary  (Dutcher)  Carroll's  daughter  Elizabeth 


from  Burnham  into  Smith  '37,  and  Bertha 
rhresher)  Moore's  Beth  into  '35. 

Grace  (Harlow)  Bray's  daughter  Lois  '35  is 
president  of  Dickinson  House  and  hence  in 
the  "  I  louse  of  Reps." 

Bertha  Irving  and  her  sister  motored  to 
Montana  and  Colorado  in  July. 

Flora  Keeney  is  starting  her  3d  year  as 
gen.  secretary  of  the  Akron  (().)  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Georgina  (Kellogg)  Reynolds  spent  a 
mouth  in  Chicago  last  summer.  "Had  a  nice 
visit  with  Olive  (Beauprr)  Miller  and  her 
sweet  daughter.  Went  to  Fort  Dodge  and 
saw  Margaret  (Mason)  Haire  and  her  fine 
sons."  One  of  Georgina's  sons  graduates 
from  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.)  in  June. 

Marie  Ketcham  is  working  in  the  emergency 
relief  organization  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  (Kimberly)  Shirk  writes:  "I  had  a 
glorious  trip  to  Europe  with  the  World  Friend- 
ship Tour  of  Gen.  Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Back  at  Redlands  and  serving  on  the  Grand 
Jury  (Adult  Educ.)." 

Edith  (Kingsbury)  Watson  will  linger  for 
the  Alumnae  College  in  June.  Her  son  Fred 
took  his  M.A.  at  Dartmouth  in  '32  and  was 
given  a  graduate  fellowship  at  Tech.  In 
August  1932  he  was  married  to  Mary  McNeil 
of  Cleveland.  He  teaches  chemistry  in  the 
Graduate  School  at  M.  I.  T.,  going  on  with  his 
research.  Emily  is  at  the  Child  Educ.  Foun- 
dation Inc.  in  New  York  and  Margaret  is 
Conn.  Col.  for  Women  '35.  Billy  is  at  Tabor 
Acad,  "under  Ethel  (Hazen)  Lillard's  watch- 
ful eye."  He  has  been  accepted J"or  Dart- 
mouth. 

Addie  (Knox)  Bristol's  daughter  Corabelle, 
married  in  1929,  has  a  daughter,  Carol  Rice. 
Adelaide,  Conn.  Col.  '32,  was  married  to  the 
Amer.  Vice-Consul  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in 
January  1933. 

Grace  Lane  has  bought — with  a  friend — a 
summer  cottage  at  Carmel,  Calif. 

Elsa  (Levy)  Leidersdorf  's  two  youngest  will 
enter  college  in  '34.  Carl  Jr.  left  the  Univ.  of 
Wis.  to  enter  Parks  Air  Col.  in  East  St.  Louis. 

Helen  Mabie  spent  the  summer  in  Nan- 
tucket. 

Mildred  McCluney  and  Edith  Souther  '02, 
after  Alumnae  Week-End,  drove  to  St.  Louis, 
stopping  at  Niagara  Falls,  Wells  Col.,  Oberlin, 
and  the  Fair. 

Mabel  (McKeighan)  McCluney  says:  "I 
am  working  my  4th  year  for  the  Ct.  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co.  and  educating  my  2  boys  (Mc- 
Cluney nephews)."  Address,  501  Clara  Av., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Katherine  (McKelvey)  Owsley  visited  her 
daughter  Katherine  '28,  wife  of  a  Princeton 
professor  of  psychology,  this  fall  and  returned 
to  Youngstown  with  a  grandson  to  her  credit. 
She  says  the  other  3  children  are  wage  earners. 

Margaret  (Mason)  Haire's  son  John  is 
Univ.  of  Pa.  '35.     Mason  is  Swarthmore  '37. 

Abby  Merchant — see  Current  Publications. 

Ruth  Mills  is  spending  her  2d  winter  in 
Tucson.  She  returns  to  Pittsfield  in  the 
spring. 

Mary  (Perine)  Hadsel's  husband,  professor 
of  Latin  at  Miami  Univ.,  celebrated  his  sab- 
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batical  leave  by  taking  the  family  abroad. 
Lucinda  and  Fred  studied  at  the  Univ.  of 
Grenoble.     They  returned  in  September. 

Marion  (Prouty)  Bensen  has  a  daughter 
teaching  at  The  Finch  School  (N.  Y.  C.)  and 
a  boy  at  Deer  field  Acad. 

Mary  (Pusey)  Safford's  husband  has  his 
30th  reunion  at  Dartmouth  in  June  and 
Henry  Jr.  graduates  from  Tilton.  Lilla  is  at 
St.  Johnsbury  preparing  for  Smith. 

Josephine  (Sanderson)  Ladd — see  We  See 
by  the  Papers. 

Margaret  (Sawtelle)  Smith  is  building  a 
house  in  Oroville,  Wash. 

Edna  (Stern)  Salmon  says:  "With  one 
daughter  in  college  and  hoping  to  have  an- 
other there  next  year,  I  am  certainly  planning 
to  come  to  Reunion." 

Elisabeth  Telling  exhibited  her  drawings 
of  Bali  characters  Nov.  1-15  at  the  Albert 
Roullier  Art  Galleries,  Chicago.  The  Tribune 
of  Nov.  12  sums  up  its  praise  in  the  following 
paragraph:  "Her  technique  is  marvelous. 
The  polish  and  finish  of  her  work  are  masterly. 
With  all  the  exactitude  of  likeness  that  one 
feels  in  portraits,  there  is  nothing  formal, 
posed,  or  studied.  Miss  Telling's  art  is  fresh 
and  spontaneous,  guided  by  taste,  and  ex- 
pressing the  growth  of  an  ability  which  only 
steadfast  service  to  the  ideals  of  craftsmanship 
and  draftsmanship  could  have  won  to  the 
perfection  that  crowns  it."  Bess  is  off  for 
Guatemala  in  January  to  do  portraits. 

Bertha  (Thresher)  Moore  is  president  of  the 
Brockton  Col.  Club.  Beth  '35  lives  in  Chapin 
and  is  in  the  "House  of  Reps." 

Candace  (Thurber)  Stevenson  is  studying 
drawing  at  the  Grand  Central  Art  School  and 
having  teas  at  home  (Ardsley  on  Hudson)  for 
the  discussion  of  local  political  questions. 

Brooke  (van  Dyke)  Gibson's  daughter 
Ellen  was  married  to  James  Keena  Page,  Apr. 
24.  Henry  and  Roger  are  Princeton  '37  and 
Harvard  '37  respectively. 

Olive  (Ware)  Bridgman's  Robert  is  Harvard 
'37. 

Speaking  in  early  January  at  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  Labor  Research  and  Publicity 
Bureau,  a  "coordinating  agency,"  held  in  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Herald  Tribune 
reports  that  Mary  van  Kleeck  argued  that 
"  under  the  N.  R.  A.  the  balance  of  power  was 
passed  to  the  large  corporations,  adding  that 
it  merely  succeeds  '  in  giving  hope  to  the  work- 
ers and  power  to  the  corporations.'  " 

Dorothea  (Wells)  Holt  says,  "The  middle 
of  January,  Philetus  and  I  go  to  California 
for  6  weeks." 

Una  (Winchester)  Warnock  writes  from 
The  Manse,  Marlboro,  Vt.:  "I  am  on  the 
Molly  Stark  Trail  between  Brattleboro  and 
Bennington — lovely  country.  Always  happy 
to  see  friends."  Eunice  '29  (Mrs.  Victor 
Harrison)  lives  in  Upper  Montclair. 

Alice  M.  Wright  was  one  of  the  jury  of 
awards  which  awarded  the  medal  of  the  Nat. 
Assn.  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors  at  its 
43d  annual  exhibition  in  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing, N.  Y.  C,  in  January. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  erstwhile  if  not 


present  surnames  of  those  signifying  their 
intention  of  coming  to  Reunion:  Backus, 
Barrett,  Beaupre,  Bennett,  Brainerd,  Brown 
(Maude),  Burleigh,  Burnham,  Cilley,  Comey, 
Conant,  Cushing,  Duryee,  Gilligan,  Goode, 
Greenhalgh,  Harris,  Hiss,  Hotchkiss,  Kim- 
berly,  Kingsbury,  Lane,  Levy,  McCluney, 
Marble,  Mills,  Paige,  Peabody,  Pond,  Prouty, 
Pusey,  Rand,  Sanderson,  Stern,  Thresher, 
van  Kleeck,  Walker,  Wells,  Wright  (A.  M.) — 
(exclusive  of  those  living  in  Northampton). 

New  Addresses. — Constance  Abbott, 
Baldpate  Inn,  Georgetown,  Mass. 

Frances  Allen,  2546  Massachusetts  Av., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Field,  73  Martin  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth  Kemlo,  11  rue  Scribe,  Paris, 
France. 

Mrs.  Russell  Klemm  (Elsie  Meding),  330 
Wastena  Ter.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Lost. — Annie  Moore,  Delia  Mosher,  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Hinchliff  (Alice  Newton),  Mrs.  T.  A. 
O'Brien  (Anne  O'Loughlin). 
Ex-1904 

Nima  (Drake)  Casselman's  granddaughter, 
Helen  Climena  Kitendaugh,  was  born  Apr.  28. 

Margaret  (Gamage)  Specht's  daughter 
Claire  was  married  to  Oscar  K.  Williams,  Jan. 
5.     Mr.  Williams  attended  Yale. 

Sara  (Gardner)  Brown's  2d  daughter 
graduates  from  Farmington  in  June.  Keith  is 
at  Yale,  famed  for  pole  vaulting. 

Leona  (Haywood)  Adams's  daughter  Mary 
Anne  '28  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Macomber)  has  2 
children:  Janet  and  Billy.  Janet  ex-'33  is 
engaged  to  Morris  Lanville  Brown  of  Indi- 
anapolis. 

Abby  (Longyear)  Roberts's  daughter  Mary 
ex- '34  was  married  to  John  Edward  Lautner, 
Jan.  1. 

Mary  Reid  is  asst.  to  the  supt.  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Hosp.,  N.  Y.  C.  Address,  622  W. 
168th  St. 

Jessamine  Rockwell's  daughter  Virginia  was 
married  in  August  to  Robert  Elliott  and  lives 
in  Southern  California.     John  is  at  college. 

Sallie  Tannahill  has  been  lecturing  this  fall 
on  art  and  art  education,  in  Youngstown  (O.), 
Rutland  (Vt.),  Hartford,  and  St.  Louis. 
Address,  423  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Grace  (Waters)  Bartholomew's  daughter 
Helen  ex-' 33  was  married  Sept.  23  to  Howard 
Marcus  Turner,  Amherst  '32,  and  lives  at 
245  Gardner  St.,  New  London. 

Coming  to  Reunion:  Gardner,  Kinne,  Kin- 
ney, Sanders. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  J.  L.  Stone  (Louise 
Sherman),  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

Lost.— Mrs.  S.  S.  Meservey  (Hortense 
Hurlburt),  Katherine  Vogel,  Jeannette  Wise- 
man. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenville,  N.  Y.  Address  from 
November  to  May,  983  Memorial  Dr., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs. 
Hough  (Florence  Lord),  Cornwall  on  the 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

See  the  Necrology. 
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Ruth  Blodgetf  has  acquired  a  studio  of  her 
own  on  hen  brother's  estate  in   Beach   Bluff 
Mass.    where  she  expects  to  do  most  oi  her 
writing. 

Alma  (Bradley)  Rush's  daughter  Jane  '31  is 
engaged  to  \\  illiam  Dickel,  Yale  '31  and  Har- 
vard  Law  '34.     See  1931  Class  Notes. 

Edna  (Capen)  Lapham's  son  F.  David, 
Yale  '33,  was  married  Dec.  30  to  Helen  Elise 
Smith. 

Clara  Clark)  Brown's  mother  died,  after  a 
short  illness,  Dec.  12,  aged  85.  For  the  last 
30  years  she  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Belmont 
Mass.)  Public  Library',  in  which  she  main- 
tained a  keen  interest  to  the  end.  Hers  was  a 
particularly  gay  and  happy  nature. 

Edna  (Day)  Blakeslee's  son  George  grad- 
uated last  June,  with  distinction,  from  Wes- 
leyan  and  is  taking  a  2-yr.  course  in  the 
Harvard  School  of  Bus.  Admin. 

Emily  (Emerson)  Day  and  her  husband 
took  their  17-year-old  daughter  Caroline  to 
Europe  in  July  and  selected  The  Brillantmont 
School  in  Lausanne  for  this  year.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Day  spent  several  weeks  in  Paris  with 
friends  and  several  additional  weeks  in 
Switzerland,  especially  among  the  high  Alps, 
in  the  village  of  Lenzer  Heide. 

Florence  (Fisher)  Jackson's  husband,  Dr. 
Delbert  Linscott  Jackson,  Dartmouth  '04 
and  Harvard  Medical  '08,  died  Dec.  31. 
Following  his  graduation  from  the  medical 
school  he  became  an  interne  at  Boston  City 
Hosp.  and  then  went  to  the  relief  and  conta- 
gious departments  of  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hosp.  Dr.  Jackson  was  one  of  Boston's  most 
noted  obstetricians. 

Ruth  (Gallagher)  Chase  recently  gave  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  Boston  Univ.  Wom- 
en's Council.  Margaret  Lothrop  was  the 
guest  speaker,  in  the  capacity  of  daughter  of 
the  author  of  the  beloved  "Five  Little  Pep- 
pers." When  the  Council  presented  the  play 
at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  as  the  first  of  a 
series  of  6  plays  for  children  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Clare  Tree  Major,  Margaret  auto- 
graphed the  special  editions  of  "Five  Little 
Peppers"  sold  on  that  day. 

Alary  (Hastings)  Bradley  on  Dec.  19  talked 
in  Curtiss  Hall,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago, 
on  "No  Second  Spring"  and  other  current 
books.  The  lecture  was  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Foundation  for  Literature. 

Dagmar  (Megie)  Ross's  son  George  has 
transferred  from  Drew  Univ.  to  the  Univ.  of 
Va.  Dagmar 's  friends  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  Woman's  Club  of  Boonton  has  estab- 
lished a  memorial  to  her  in  the  form  of  the 
Dagmar  Megie  Ross  Bookshelf  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  of  the  Boonton  Library.  Many 
books  have  been  given  by  friends  who  are 
happy  to  testify  in  some  small  measure  to 
treasured  memories  of  their  friend,  and  if 
there  are  others  who  would  like  to  share  in 
this  memorial  they  may  procure  from  Florie 
Adams  or  George  Ross  a  list  of  books  already 
given.  The  Club  has  given  an  appropriate 
bookplate  in  order  that  the  children  and  young 
people  to  whom  this  bookshelf  will  give  pleas- 
ure may  not  be  unmindful  of  the  gracious  but 


vivid  person  in  whose  memory  it  is  given;  and 
it  is  suggested  that,  for  this  same  reason,  the 
donor  of  each  book  may  care  to  write  on  its 
flyleaf  an  inscription  of  her  own. 

I  annie  Root  was  at  the  Pa.  State  Col.  in 
December  attending  Horticulture  Week. 

( lenevieve  (Scofield)  Barrows's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Barbara,  will  be  married  Feb.  10  to  Ellison 
Moult  on  Whitney  of  Pelham,  X.  Y. 

Edith  (Smith'  Taplin's  son  Frank  Jr.  is 
Princeton  '37  and  toured  this  Christmas 
vacation  with  the  Princeton  Triangle  Club, 
the  only  freshman  who  has  ever  had  that  dis- 
tinction: he  plays  the  piano  in  the  orchestra 
and  accompanies  the  quartet.  Edith  and 
Marguerite  (Xorth)  Tilson  spent  some  time 
together  in  New  York  this  fall.  At  the  Smith 
luncheon  in  Cleveland,  Dec.  27,  Emma  (Tyler) 
Leonard  regaled  the  1905  representatives, 
Edith  Taplin  and  Bee  Church,  with  accounts 
of  her  recent  sabbatical  in  France. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Aughiltree 
(Ruth  Maxson),  Old  Church  Rd.,  Long  Lake, 
X.  V. 

Mrs.    P.    S.    Sweetser    (Helen    Pratt),    409 
Levering  Mill  Rd.,  Cynwyd,  Pa. 
Ex- 1905 
Isabel    (Salsich)    Conway   is  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida. 

1906 
Class  secretary — Fannie  Robinson,  32  S. 
Munn  Av.,  East  Orange,  X.  J.;  asst.  secretary 
— Mrs.  L.  X.  Murray  (Barbara  Kauffmann), 
Dunkeld,  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Dunkirk,  X.  Y. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  S.  D.  Dodge  (Margaret 
Stone),  Suffern,  X.  Y. 

Amelia  (Bent)  Burnett's  older  son  is  a  senior 
at  Berkshire  School,  Sheffield,  Mass.  Ger- 
trude (Cooper)  Dean's  son  graduated  from 
this  school  last  June  and  is  now  at  Harvard. 

Virginia  (Cox)  Brank's  daughter  Ruth  '32 
was  married  to  Frank  Kneisel,  Dec.  16,  at 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Summit,  X.  J. 
Virginia's  husband,  Dr.  Rockwell  Brank,  the 
pastor,  officiated.  Ruth  is  a  concert  pianist. 
Mr.  Kneisel  is  asst.  concert  master  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Rosamond  (Denison)  McLean's  oldest 
daughter,  Agnes  '32,  is  teaching  at  the  Kent 
School  for  Girls,  the  school  where  she  prepared 
for  Smith.  Her  youngest  daughter,  Gertrude, 
is  a  junior  in  the  same  school.  Barabel  is 
Mills  Col.  '35,  Mary  is  Smith  '36. 

Mary  (Kittredge)  Rogers's  younger  son, 
William,  is  at  The  Cochran-Bryan  Prepara- 
tory School,  Annapolis,  preparing  for  the 
competitive  examinations  for  entrance  to  the 
U.  S.  Xaval  Acad. 

Amy  Maher  has  been  unanimously  chosen 
to  membership  on  the  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority  of  Toledo.  As  secretary  of  the 
Toledo  Consumers'  League  she  is  particularly 
interested  in  all  bills  which  come  up  before  the 
legislature  for  the  improvement  of  industrial 
conditions  in  Ohio.  She  has  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  X.  R.  A.  Last  year  she 
worked  for  a  minimum  wage  bill,  which  was 
passed;  the  child  labor  amendment,  which 
was  ratified;  and  the  unemployment  bill, 
which  failed.     Address,  2418  Robinhood  Av. 
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Ida  Merrill  has  taken  over  the  management 
of  the  Royal  Palm  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.t 
where  she  hopes  to  greet  some  of  1906  this 
winter.  She  retains  an  interest  in  Hotel 
Deermont  for  which  she  was  associate  man- 
ager many  years. 

Bertha  Reed  has  returned  from  Europe  and 
is  in  Worcester  (Mass.)  this  winter.  She 
spent  many  months  in  Munich  where  she  had 
her  own  studio.  She  studied  drawing  in 
Paris,  and  also  painted  in  Brittany.  Last 
summer  she  painted  at  Gloucester,  where  she 
saw  Marion  Bennett  frequently. 

Louise  (Ryals)  Arkell  is  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee  of  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club. 
In  January  she  gave  a  luncheon  for  the  com- 
mittee members.  Among  the  other  guests 
were  Marguerite  (Dixon)  Clark  and  Clara 
Porter.  Later  in  the  month,  Louise  was  one 
of  the  hostesses  at  the  Women's  Univ.  Club 
at  a  tea  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Mervin  Hart, 
president  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Economic  Coun- 
cil, who  spoke  to  the  club. 

The  N.  Y.  group  held  its  first  luncheon  of 
the  year  in  November.  It  was  preceded  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Class  officers  to  discuss  plans 
proposed  for  Memorials.  A  report  of  the 
discussion  will  be  given  in  the  next  Class 
letter.  Those  present,  besides  the  class  offi- 
cers, included  Alice  (Raymond)  Biram  and 
Genevieve  Waters,  who  made  a  special  trip 
to  N.  Y.  C.  from  Hartford,  and  Margaret 
Norton  whom  Margaret  Hutchins  brought  as 
her  week-end  guest.  Cassandra  Kinsman 
gave  a  delightful  account  of  the  evolution  of 
plans  for  the  Alumnae  College  which  came 
into  being  last  June.  Christine  Nelson  was 
warmly  commended  for  her  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  influencing  girls  to  go  to  Smith.  Han- 
nah (Scharps)  Hirschhorn  proudly  claimed  2 
daughters  now  at  Smith.  Evelyn  (Smythe) 
Grinnell  eagerly  sought  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  1906  in  the  programs  of  the  New  England 
Historic  Genealogical  Soc.  at  its  headquarters 
in  Boston.  Virginia  (Cox)  Brank  invited 
1906  to  attend  Ruth's  wedding.  Helen 
(Pomeroy)  Burtis  modestly  accepted  con- 
gratulations on  her  election  as  treasurer  of  the 
Alumnae  Association. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  C.  H.  Hurlbut 
(Marian  Beye),  629  Belief orte  Av.,  Oak  Park, 
111. 

Margaret  Hutchins,  464  Riverside  Dr., 
Apt.  #71,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Keiser  (Mary  McCurrach),  1340 
Putnam  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Ex-1906 

Eleanor  (Hinman)  Swasey's  son  is  Rensse- 
laer'37.  She  is  in  Florida  for  the  winter.  In 
the  late  fall  she  served  as  correspondence 
secretary  at  an  institution  for  nervous  and 
mental  patients  in  Hartford.  She  has  made 
a  special  study  of  psychiatry. 

Estelle  (Williamson)  Douglas  has  returned 
from  a  perilous  motor  trip  over  the  Sabinas 
mountain  range  between  Monterey  and  Mex- 
ico City.  Now  that  her  boys  are  grown,  she 
is  doing  some  writing.     See  Publications. 

New  Address. — Jane  Morey,  701  Broad- 
way, Sedalia,  Mo. 


1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  L.  Goodwin 
(Dorothy  Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hart- 
ford, Ct.  Fund  chairman — Carolyn  Tucker, 
15  Elm  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Emma  (Bowden)  Proctor  is  spending  the 
winter  in  an  apartment  at  172  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

The  Vineyard  Shore  School  has  closed  and 
Ernestine  Friedmann  is  in  Washington  helping 
in  the  new  set-up  under  the  Federal  Govt.  Re- 
lief in  Education. 

Casey  (Geddes)  Miller  and  her  2  younger 
daughters  spent  Christmas  abroad  with  her 
eldest  daughter,  a  Junior  in  France. 

Mary  (Goodman)  Carson  and  Nancy  Car- 
son '10  are  selling  the  Chase  stockinet  dolls, 
dressing  them  and  other  dolls  in  attractive, 
well-made,  and  complete  wardrobes.  On 
Nov.  5  her  daughter,  Shirley  Elizabeth,  was 
married  at  home  to  Benjamin  Kendall,  a 
construction  engineer. 

Elizabeth  (Greene)  Capen's  daughter  is  at 
Ashley  Hall,  Vardrine  McBee's  ('06)  school 
in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Edith  (McElroy)  Gardiner  has  moved 
back  to  Seattle  and  has  taken  a  furnished 
house  at  5268  16th  Av.  N.  E.  Her  husband 
is  in  charge  of  a  Government  jetty  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  Dorothy  is 
Univ.  of  Wash.  '34. 

Madeline  (Porter)  Cushman's  father  died 
Oct.  31. 

Neva  (Reynolds)  Minsch's  daughter  Dor- 
othy ex- '34  was  married  to  Nelson  Bond  in 
November. 

Elsie  (Sternberger)  Eaton  played  the  Liszt 
Liebestraum  and  the  Chopin  A-flat  Polonaise 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Newton  Highlands 
Woman's  Club  in  October.  Anna  Coleman 
Ladd,  the  sculptress,  who  was  the  speaker, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  music  that  at  first  she 
could  speak  of  nothing  else,  and  it  was  several 
minutes  before  she  regained  her  poise  and 
could  take  up  her  own  subject.  Elsie  has  a 
number  of  piano  pupils. 

Hope  (Willis)  Rathbun  and  her  husband 
spent  the  summer  near  her  family  in  Stan- 
ford (Calif.)  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Mr. 
Rathbun  painted  and  Hope  did  2  pieces  of 
her  cloisonne  satin.  They  visited  in  Coro- 
nado  and  Los  Angeles  and  stopped  at  the 
Chicago  Fair  on  the  way  home. 

Kate  (Woods)  Lacey's  daughter  Anna  '33 
is  an  apprentice  teacher  in  French  at  Shady 
Hill  School,  Cambridge.  Her  oldest  boy  is  at 
Monson  Acad. 

Nine    members   of   the    Class   attended   a. 
luncheon  in  Boston  in  December  and  20  were 
present  at  a  Class  tea  at  the  N.  Y.  Smith 
Club. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  C.  R.  Bragdor 
(Helen  Cobb),  33  Spencer  Rd.,  Glen  Ridge, 
N.J. 

Clara  Dibble,  52  Gramercy  Park  N.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Nathalie  Howe,  1140  Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Norton  (Edna  Muggins),  4714 
19th  Av.  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Duboc  (Louise  Peters),  627 
Prospect  St.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 
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Kate  Huntley,  235  E.  J  2d  St.,  N.  V    ( 
Mrs.  R.  A   1  inton    Morley  Sanborn),  R.  1, 
Highland  Av.,  South  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Ex-1907 

See  the  Necrology. 

Lucy  (Pinkham)  Burnham  has  a  3d  grand- 
child, the  son  of  her  son  Lyndon.  Her 
mother  died  1  >ec.  6. 

Lost. — Flora  Ellis.  Mail  is  returned  from 
12  Sunsel  Rd.,  Watertown,  Mass. 
1908 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Bartlett  Walton 
(Helen  Davidson),  45  Park  Ay.,  Wakefield, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman  -Mrs.  Gordon  Berry 
(Leslie  Sawtelle),  40  West  wood  Dr.,  Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Helen  (Andrews)  Walsh  is  busy  with  her 
music,  as  soloist  with  radio  and  various  clubs 
in  New  York.  Her  studio  is  33-11  82d  St., 
Jackson  Heights,  X.  V. 

Mabel  (Beasley)  Hill  met  Gertrude  (Cook- 
man)  Silliman  at  the  College  Club  banquet  in 
Ridgewood  (N.  Y.)  and  gave  her  all  the  news 
of  Reunion. 

Harriet  (Carswell)  Mcintosh  writes:  "Va- 
cation, month  of  September;  first  half  at 
Xorfolk  Navy  Yard,  resting,  and  savoring 
the  novel  experience,  attractive  for  brief 
intervals,  of  being  a  lady;  last  half  Chicago, 
attending  meetings  of  the  Amer.  Congress  of 
Radiology,  where  Tako  had  a  modest  scien- 
tific exhibit  known  as  Roentgen  Diagnosis  in 
gynecology.  Saw  the  Fair  at  odd  moments." 
Edna  Cutter  writes,  "The  latchstring 
hangs  out  at  Cutter  Farm,  Dracut,  Mass. 
Come  to  see  me." 

Gladys  Gilmore  is  reorganizing  the  per- 
sonnel at  the  large  department  store,  Palais 
Royal,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Eva  Graves  is  still  enjoying  the  beauties  of 
the  West — this  year  a  camping  trip  at  Crater 
Lake,  Ore. 

Florence  (Grey)  Dodge  and  her  husband 
enjoyed  "doing  up"  the  Fair  this  summer. 

Dorothy  Kenyon  is  still  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Consumers' 
League. 

Laura  Lenhart  came  back  from  Shanghai, 
China,  in  July.  She  may  return  there  this 
winter,  but  at  present  is  at  512  E.  Fourth  St., 
Ontario,  Calif. 

Gladys  (Locke)  Parsors  has  been  living  in 
Athens,  Greece,  where  her  husband  has  been 
doing  archaeological  work.  Her  last  known 
address  was  Odos  Phokylidon  #9. 

Mary  Parsons  is  not  returning  to  Paris  to 
complete  her  work  for  a  degree  this  year 
but  is  teaching  at  the  Univ.  of  Mich,  in  the 
dept.  of  library  science. 

Eva  (Price)  Hobson's  daughter  Theodora, 
Conn.  Col.  '37,  won  her  7th  tennis  trophy  last 
summer. 

Jane  Provost  visited  Xannie  (Morgan) 
Evans  on  her  way  to  A  Century  of  Progress. 
While  there  she  met  Helen  (Hills)  Hills  and 
her  daughters. 

Helen  (Ribbel)  Pullman's  daughter  Ger- 
trude was  married  July  6  to  Charles  Leffing- 
well.     Her  son  John  is  Univ.  of  Calif.  (Los 


Angeles)    '36.     Address,   Box  97,   Cardiff  by 
the  Sea,  ( lalif. 

Elizabeth  Seeber  writes  that  she  is  having  a 
sabbatical  year  and  "can't  decide  whether  to 
buy  a  tiny  house  in  the  country  and  provide 
for  my  old  age,  or  to  go  forth  on  the  Seven 
Seas. 

Aha  (Smith)  Corbett's  daughter  Caroline 
'31  was  married  New  Year's  Day  to  Ivison 
Stevenson  Macadam.     See  1931  notes. 

Charlotte  Smith  writes  that  she  saw  Mary 
Baker  when  she  went  to  the  Fair  and  they 
both  had  tea  with  Margaret  (Rankin)  Barker. 
Rachel  (Swain)  Ashton's  husband  has  left 
the  C.  C.  C.  camp  near  Bethlehem  (X.  H.), 
where  he  has  been  all  summer,  and  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Organized  Reserves  in  Con- 
cord (X.  H.),  where  they  will  live  this  winter. 
Address,  115  Center  St. 

Jane  Thuman  took  a  1000-mile  motor  trip 
to  Los  Angeles  this  summer  and  returned  via 
the  Fair.  She  is  now  serving  a  2d  year 
as  president  of  the  Xew  England  School 
Library  Assn. 

Alice  (Walton)  Wheeler  has  gone  to 
Florida  for  a  short  visit  with  her  brother's 
family. 

Xew  Addresses. — May  Kissock,  521  Sixth 
St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Victoria  Larmour,  200  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Margaret  H.  Steen,  27  Clinton  Av.,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Sherman  (Ethel  Strout),  until 
Apr.  1,  111  Audubon  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Powell  (Mildred  Towne),  4118 
42d  Av.  X.  E.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  McAllister  (Martha  Weed), 
2165  E.  31st  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Helen  Wicks,  7210  Ridge  Boulevard, 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

1909 
Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  Ballard 
School,  610  Lexington  Av.,  X.  Y.  C.     Fund 
chairman — Mary  Stevenson,  731  Holmes  Rd., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
See  the  Necrology. 

-Martha  (Alyea)  Wood  is  president  of  the 
Rutherford  (X.  J.)  Woman's  College  Club 
this  winter. 

Bertha  (Basnett)  Floyd's  daughter  Bertha 
'33  is  studying  at  the  X.  Y.  School  of  Social 
Work. 

Ethel  (Bowen)  Fisher  is  working  in  the 
Bureau  of  Co.  Welfare  and  Unemployment 
Relief  of  Los  Angeles  Co.  She  received  her 
certificate  in  social  work  last  year  from  the 
Univ.  of  So.  Calif. 

We  learn  with  deep  regret  that  Elizabeth 
Bryan's  mother  died  suddenly  in  Xovember. 

Marjorie  (Carr)  Jamison  is  president  of  the 
Women's  City  Club  of  Cleveland;  vice-pres. 
of  the  Citizens  League;  and  the  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  X.  R.  A.  Compliance 
Board. 

Erma  (Crim)  Holland  is  teaching  at  St. 
Faith's  School,  Saratoga.  Address,  Rich- 
field Springs,  N.  Y. 

Leah  (Dempsey)  Earle  is  busy  with  Girl 
Scouts;  is  a  member  of  the  Abington  Library 
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Board;  and  is  on  a  council  to  promote  better 
films. 

Margaret  (Dodge)  Morrill's  son  Frank  is 
Princeton  '35,  and  her  daughter  Margaret  is 
in  Abbot  Acad.  Her  husband,  Gayden  \V. 
Morrill,  has  been  reelected  Mayor  of  New- 
buryport,  defeating  "Bossy"  Gillis  for  the 
2d  time. 

Helen  (Dunbar)  Holmes  had  a  coming  out 
tea  for  her  daughter  Deborah,  Nov.  18. 

Gertrude  (Gilbert)  Drury  is  chief  of  the 
Travelling  Library  Dept.  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library.     See  Current  Publications. 

Helen  (Harris)  Smith  is  having  a  busy  win- 
ter in  Springfield  with  her  work  with  the  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Assn.,  and  the 
Community  Chest. 

Louise  (Hennion)  Fisher  is  a  member  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  Compliance  Board  of  Hartford; 
has  just  been  reelected  to  the  Board  of  Educ; 
and  is  also  Chairman  of  Education  of  the  New 
England  Council  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Mildred  (Lane)  Woodruff  has  a  son  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Acad,  and  another  boy  at 
The  Fay  School. 

Helen  Law  is  spending  the  winter  in  Or- 
lando with  her  mother  and  father. 

Rachel  (Little)  Pettengill  is  vice-regent  of 
the  D.  A.  R.,  Saratoga  Chapter;  vice-pres.  of 
the  P.-T.-A.;  her  oldest  son  is  doing  post- 
graduate work  at  Columbia;  another  son 
is  Bowdoin  '37;  her  husband  is  vice-pres.  of 
the  Classical  Assn.  of  Atlantic  States. 

Jean  (MacDuffie)  Pirnie's  son  Donald  Jr. 
is  Springfield  Col.  '37. 

Eleanor  (Mann)  Blakeslee  is  serving  on 
several  committees  of  the  Central  Branch  of 
the  Buffalo  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  she  is  also  on  the 
Board  of  Associate  Managers  of  the  Buffalo 
Church  Charity  Foundation,  and  active  in 
other  county  organizations. 

Anne  Coe  Mitchell  and  her  grandnephew 
are  spending  January  on  a  cruise  to  the  East 
Indies. 

Elsie  (Mitchell)  Martsolf  is  president  of 
the  Outlook  Club  of  Beaver  Falls  and  in 
charge  of  a  chorus  choir. 

Mary  (Palmer)  Fuller  has  a  daughter  in 
Oberlin,  and  a  son  in  the  senior  class  of 
Middletown  High  School. 

Eleanor  Pickering  lost  her  father  Nov.  3. 

Louise  Day  (Putnam)  Lee  is  living  in 
New  York  this  winter;  one  daughter  is  at  The 
Masters  School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  and  a  son  at 
The  Loomis  School.  Address,  2  Gramercy 
Park,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eunice  (Remington)  Wardwell  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Her  oldest 
son  is  Wesleyan  '36,  and  another  son  Hobart 
'37.     Address,  150  Clinton  St. 

Elinor  (Scollay)  Coffey  has  a  son  studying 
engineering  at  the  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Katharine  (Sewall)  Austin's  daughter  is  hav- 
ing an  interesting  winter  with  the  Juniors  in 
France. 

Hilda  (Stedman)  Cross  is  manager  of  the 
Junior  League  Shop  in  Providence. 

Mary  Stevenson  spent  the  early  winter 
settling  a  delightful  Colonial  house  which  her 
parents  have  built  2  miles  out  of  Pittsfield. 


Address,   731   Holmes   Rd.,   Pittsfield,   Mass. 

Katharine  (Yarick)  Bassett  has  a  son  in  the 
engineering  dept.  of  Cornell. 

Katharine  Wead  is  now  secretary  of  the  Ct. 
Public  Library  Committee,  Hartford. 

Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  spent  several  days 
in  Boston  and  Northampton  in  November, 
visiting  Helen  Holmes  and  other  members  of 
the  Reunion  committee.  Jane  '36  received 
a  Sophia  Smith  Honorary  Scholarship. 

Josephine  (Whitney)  Nixon  is  working  on 
an  Historical  Survey  of  the  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia, being  conducted  by  the  Univ.  of  Pa., 
the  Historical  Soc,  and  the  State  Library. 

Dorothy  (Woodruff)  Hillman  is  exec, 
secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Other  New  Addresses. — Mrs.  L.  H. 
Shepard  (Elizabeth  Alsop),  680  Madison  AvJ 
N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Moseley,  Box  B,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Stroh  (Grace  Seiler),  269  12th 
St.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Stevenson  (Helen  Stevenson), 
1215  Berkshire  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  Gillett 
House,  Northampton,  Mass.  Fund  chairman 
—Mrs.  W.  L.  Chenery  (Margaret  Miller), 
1353  Park  Lane,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Beth  (Blodgett)  Tirrell's  mother  died  last 
August  after  a  short  illness.  Beth  continues 
to  teach  French  in  the  West  Springfield 
schools. 

Marjorie  (Browning)  Leavens,  as  president 
of  the  Cambridge  Smith  Club,  presided  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Boston  and  Cambridge 
clubs,  at  which  President  Wu  of  Ginling  was 
the  principal  speaker. 

Beulah  (Cole)  Hibbert's  husband,  pro- 
fessor of  industrial  chemistry  at  McGill  Univ., 
was  chosen  to  describe  the  researches  in  the 
fields  of  metallurgy  and  electrochemistry  of 
Dr.  Colin  G.  Fink  when  Dr.  Fink  was  awarded 
the  Perkin  Medal  of  the  Soc.  of  Chemical 
Industry,  in  N.  Y.  C.  in  January. 

Margaret  (Miller)  Chenery  has  been  ap- 
pointed 1910  Fund  chairman  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mary 
Ann  (Staples)  Kirkpatrick,  now  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination  of  Alumnae  Trustee,  from 
the  Chicago  and  Evanston-North  Shore 
Smith  clubs. 

Helen  Whiton  has  been  general  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  New  London  which 
presented  Sally  Goodell  '28,  who  gave  an 
unusually  interesting  program  of  dances  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Ct.  Children's  Aid  Soc. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Helen  (Evans) 
Chilson,  52  Columbus  Av.,  Northampton. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Pryor  (Frances  Siviter),  184  Co- 
lumbia Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ex-1910 

Catharine  (Clerihew)  Northrop  and  her 
family  have  moved  to  Boston.  Her  husband 
has  recently  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Roxbury  Latin  School. 

Emily  (Smith)  Wood  spent  3  weeks  in  the 
East  at  the  time  of  the  Yale-Princeton  game. 
She  visited  her  2  boys  at  Princeton,  both  of 
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whom  had  parts  in  I  hr  [Viangle  Show.  IImii 
sin-  spent  several  d.i\  s  in  Nort  hampton,  going 
to  classes,  meeting  interesting  personalities 
among  the  Facult)  and  Administration. 
[The  Editor,  E.  X.  II.,  heard  Alice  (Wright  I 
Teagle  '04,  who  m\\  the  rriangle  Show,  sing 
the  praises  of  the  performance  of  tin-  boys  to 
their  would-be-modesl  mother  at  the  Smith 
Club  Chicago  Christmas  luncheon.] 
1911 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
gparel  rownsend),  (>14  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
V  Y.  Fund  chairman  Mrs.  II.  I\.  Johnston 
(Helen  Earle),  Forest  Rd.,  Essex  Fells,  X.  J. 

See  i  he  Necrology. 

Mail  is  returned  from  the  following  members 
of  the  class.  Please  supply  informal  ion  to  the 
secretary  if  possible.  Helen  (Bowman)  Jef- 
fries, Augusta  Evans,  Mildred  Gray,  Mar- 
garet (Sullivan)  Lavenas,  Ruth  (Warner) 
Nisbet.  Ex-1911:  Ada  (Hallett)  Nichols, 
Alice  Reeve,  Augustine  Stoll. 

Florence  Harrows  is  assistant  plant  physi- 
ologist at  Boyce  Thompson  Inst,  for  Plant 
Research,  and  is  working  toward  her  Ph.D.  at 
Columbia.  She  was  to  present  a  paper  on 
Pollen  Differences  in  Pure  Lines  of  Cucur- 
bit a  Pepo"  at  the  Boston  meetings  of  the 
Botanical  Soc.  of  Amer.  in  December. 

Florence  (Blodgett)  McClelland's  husband 
■  director  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Puerto  Rico.  Address,  P.  O. 
Box  98,  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico. 

Gladys  (Burlingame)  Barlow  is  the  very 
busy  mother  of  six,  with  Alcy,  the  oldest,  at 
Smith. 

Katharine  (Burrell)  Sicard  has  one  daughter 
at  Rollins,  another  at  Swarthmore,  the  third 
at  I'tica  Country  Day  School.  Katharine  is 
busy  with  her  interior  decorating  business. 
Address,  320  Court  St.,  Utica,  X.  Y.  Per- 
manent summer  address,  Barneveld,  X.  Y. 

Marguerite  ( Butterfield)  Ervin's  2d  daugh- 
ter. Peggy,  is  living  this  year  with  the  family 
of  Gertrude  (McKelvey)  Jones  in  Youngs- 
town,  O. 

Ruth  Colby  is  head  of  the  history  dept., 
Bulkeley  High  School,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Ruth  Everett  is  still  teaching  in  the  Jersey 
City  High  School  but  with  many  changes 
caused  by  difficult  times,  overcrowded  classes, 
lower  standards,  and  no  chance  for  a  sab- 
batical year.  Address,  166  Virginia  Av., 
Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

Eleanor  (Fisher)  Grose  is  head  of  the  resi- 
dences in  The  Cambridge  School,  a  coeduca- 
tional, progressive  boarding  and  day  school 
which  prepares  for  college.  Her  husband 
teaches  in  The  Fenn  School  in  Concord,  and 
commutes  the  9  miles  daily.  Address, 
Lexington  St.,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 

Eleanor  (Goddard)  Daniels  is  very  busy 
with  the  Travelers'  Aid  Soc,  the  Children's 
Friend  Soc,  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  the 
Parents'  League.  Her  Eleanor  is  at  Miss 
Hall's  School  this  year. 

Margaret  Howison  traveled  through  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Canadian  Rockies  last 
summer.  Her  mother  has  been  very  ill  since 
her  return. 


Frederica  (Mead)  Hiltner  and  her  husband 
stopped  in  Northampton  at  Commencement, 
on  their  wraj  to  Dr.  Hiltner's  23th  reunion  at 
I  larvard  Medical. 

Charlotte  Perry  is  teaching  in  the  junior 
school  at  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Ct.,  and 
is  dramatic  instructor  on  the  staff  of  the  Coop- 
erative Bureau  Educational  Experiment,  69 
Bank  St.,  X .  Y.  C.  This  is  a  teacher  training 
school  for  progressive  education.  During  the 
summer  she  is  still  director  of  the  Perry- 
Mansfield  Camp  in  Colorado.  Address,  59 
Central  Av.,  Rye,  X.  Y". 

Adelaide  (Peterson)  Love's  book  of  poems 
was  in  its  2d  printing  in  early  December,  with 
a  3d  printing  imminent.     (See  Publications.) 

Flora  Best,  our  Class  Baby,  daughter  of 
Flora  (Ray)  Best  is  a  senior  at  Smith. 

Margaret  (Russell)  Bentley  is  a  part-time 
medical  social  worker,  and  president  of  the 
Ithaca  Garden  Club.  This  club  recently 
produced  a  Garden  Art  Show,  1600  attending. 

1  lelen  Scriver  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Auditory  Outlook,  a  magazine  for  the  hard  of 
hearing,  published  by  the  Yolta  Bureau  at 
Washington.  Address,  1537  35th  St.  X.  W.f 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Muriel  (Spicer)  Carroll  is  one  of  a  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  a  program  for  the 
care  of  transients  and  homeless  in  Indiana; 
is  doing  work  for  the  Ind.  Council  of  Social 
Agencies;  and  is  also  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee of  the  Community  Fund. 

Alice  (Thompson)  Currier  is  serving  for  the 
12th  year  on  the  Xewport  (R.  I.)  School 
Board.     She  has  a  son  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad. 

Winifred  Waid  teaches  at  the  Packer 
Collegiate  Inst,  in  Brooklyn. 

Other  Xew  Addresses. — \ 'irginia  Coyle, 
201  Abbott  Rd.,  Radburn,  X.  J. 

Mrs.     Edmund     Flaherty     (Anne     Doyle), 
2512  W.  17th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Ex-1911 

Dorothea  (Gleason)  Fox  is  active  in  P.-T.-A. 
(particularly  Parent-Education)  work. 

Rosina  (Mandelberg)  Freedman  has  just 
moved  to  Worcester  from  Springfield.  Her 
son  is  Univ.  of  Pa.  '37.  She  is  doing  a  little 
social  service  work  and  is  studying  personnel 
work.  Address,  58  Longfellow  Rd.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Dorothy  (Tew)  Johnson  has  an  interior 
decorating  and  gift  shop  at  324  Cherry  St., 
Jamestown,  X.  V.  Her  husband  is  an 
architect. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  R.  Carlson  (Hen- 
rietta Peabody),  Box  112,  West  Falmouth, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  M.  S.  Robbins 
(Ada  Carson),  145  E.  92d  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Evelyn  Alden  spent  her  vacation  studying 
the  Indians  in  British  Guiana  while  living 
among  them. 

Margaret  Ballantine  and  her  sister  drove  to 
the  World's  Fair  last  summer,  returning 
through  Canada  and  the  Adirondacks. 

Running  a  swimming  pool  which  she  and 
her  husband  own  at  Llanerch  (Pa.)  was  rather 
a  pleasant  way  to  spend  their  vacation,  ac- 
cording to  Louise  (Benjamin)  Moses. 
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Margaret  (Burling)  Kremers's  daughter 
Martha  is  at  Walnut  Hill  School,  Natick 
(Mass.),  where  Beth  Battles  heads  the  French 
dept. 

Lucile  (Buzzard)  Flodin  lost  her  husband 
Nov.  14,  death  being  due  to  an  embolism. 

The  Washington  Herald  of  Dec.  27  says: 
"With  Russia  in  the  foreground  of  the  news 
today,  there's  keen  interest  in  two  books  with 
Russian  backgrounds  by  two  brilliant  young 
Washingtonians,  William  Chapin  Huntington 
and  Frances  Carpenter  Huntington.  ..." 
[See  November  Quarterly  for  titles.]  The 
Herald  continues:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington 
were  guests  of  honor  at  the  weekly  luncheon 
of  the  National  Women's  Press  Club  at  the 
Willard  yesterday  and  spoke  entertainingly 
of  their  work  and  its  background.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Huntington  was  commercial  attache  to  the 
American  Embassy  in  the  Russian  capital 
when  it  was  still  St.  Petersburg.  ..." 

Among  last  summer's  travelers  was  Mary 
Cromer,  who  with  her  father  toured  7100  miles 
on  a  trip  to  the  West  Coast  and  return. 

Marion  (Denman)  Frankfurter  and  her 
husband  are  spending  a  sabbatical  year  in 
Oxford,  where  Mr.  Frankfurter  is  George 
Eastman  Visiting  Professor. 

Dorothea  de  Schweinitz  has  joined  the 
federal  ranks  and  is  engaged  in  an  interesting 
project  for  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
which  combines  her  employment  bureau  ex- 
perience with  her  interest  in  employer-labor 
relations.  In  September  she  spent  a  week  in 
Mexico  City,  where  she  saw  Elizabeth  (Cur- 
tiss)  de  Cervantes. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  Nell 
Doremus  has  lost  both  her  father  and  mother, 
has  closed  her  home,  and  is  living  with  friends. 
She  is  still  gen.  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Margaret  (Doyle)  Wallace  is  immersed  in 
C.  W.  A.  activities,  serving  as  joint  chairman 
with  Mrs.  Louis  McHenry  Howe  on  the 
Woman's  Division  in  Fall  River. 

Louise  Emerson  spent  the  summer  visiting 
friends  in  England,  crossing  on  the  same  boat 
with  Ruth  (Paine)  Blodgett  and  family. 

Richard,  the  5-year-old  adopted  son  of 
Pauline  (Gardner)  Donnell,  died  from  an  in- 
fection on  July  15  after  3  weeks'  illness. 
Pauline  and  her  husband  are  adopting  2  boys, 
Paul  (7)  and  Franklin  (5).  Mr.  Donnell  was 
appointed  state  engineer  for  Oklahoma  under 
the  N.  R.  A.  in  August,  but,  although  loaned 
to  the  Government,  he  still  remains  dean  of 
the  School  of  Engineering  at  Oklahoma  Agric. 
Col. 

Josephine  (Hamilton)  Hubbell  is  serving 
on  the  following  boards  of  directors  in  Buffalo: 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Ingleside  Home,  Parents'  League. 
She  is  also  teaching  Sunday  school  and  is 
secretary  to  a  lady  who  puts  on  lectures.  Her 
summer  was  spent  as  counselor  at  Camp 
Wabunaki  in  Maine  with  her  2  daughters  at 
this  same  camp  and  her  son  at  Camp  Marien- 
feld. 

Helen  (Hulbert)  Blague  is  doing  "odd  jobs, " 
singing  for  instance.  She  gave  a  recital  in 
Springfield's  new  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  this 


fall  and  a  costume  recital  for  the  Smith  Club. 
Helen  is  doing  a  number  of  costume  recitals, 
and  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  Smith 
clubs  for  their  funds. 

Natalia  (Jobst)  Klotz  is  spending  part  of 
the  winter  in  Washington  (D.  C.)  with  her 
husband  who  is  installing  machinery  in  a 
power  plant. 

A  pair  of  1912ers  who  "did"  the  Chicago 
Fair  together  this  summer  were  Louise 
Michael  and  Ruth  Lawrence. 

Bess  (Noakes)  Post  has  developed  into  a 
newspaper  correspondent  for  the  Main  Line 
Times. 

"Touring  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium  in  a  Ford 
and  missing  nothing  on  the  way,"  writes 
Ruth  (Paine)  Blodgett  when  asked  for  summer 
news. 

Gladys  (Palmer)  Thyng  is  busying  herself 
with  religious  education  work  and  club  activ- 
ities. Her  twin,  Helen,  visits  her  week-ends 
and  a  home  economics  teacher  lives  with  her 
for  companionship. 

Jeanne  (Pushee)  Thayer  and  family  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Edith  Robertson  sends  word  that  she  has 
been  in  ill  health  for  the  past  year  but  expects 
to  spend  this  winter  in  Florida  with  her  father. 

Under  the  heading  "  Pedagogical  Personal- 
ities," a  recent  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  newspaper 
published  a  column  about  Venette  Sites  who 
is  head  of  the  mathematics  dept.  of  the  North 
Side  High  School.  Following  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  the  paper  paid  tribute  to  her 
ability  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  student  of  arts 
and  letters. 

Jessie  (Stevenson)  Kovalenko  has  moved 
from  Swarthmore  to  Wallingford  (Pa.), 
where  she  and  her  husband  built  a  house  last 
summer.  Mr.  Kovalenko  is  doing  research 
work  at  Swarthmore. 

Evelyn  (Tripp)  Berdahl's  husband  is  teach- 
ing at  Columbia  in  the  dept.  of  political 
science. 

Gwendolen  (Tripp)  Groo's  husband  died 
very  suddenly  on  June  4  from  an  operation. 

From  her  mother,  Patty  (Westcott)  Davis, 
we  learn  that  Elaine  '35,  our  Class  Baby,  is 
doing  Smith  in  3-and-a-half  years.  Elaine's 
younger  sister,  Joan,  is  at  George  School, 
Newtown,  Pa. 

Bess  (Wheeler)  Skelton's  husband  died  Oct. 
29  from  intestinal  paralysis  following  an  oper- 
ation for  appendicitis. 

Ex-1912 

Vera  (Anderson)  Pettit's  son  Roger  has 
Alberta  Crespi  for  his  geometry  teacher  at 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School  in  Brooklyn.  As 
Vera  and  Alberta  were  freshman  roommates 
this  is  a  particularly  happy  connection. 

Margery  Bedinger  as  usual  spent  a  fascinat- 
ing summer  in  the  Southwest,  staying  at  an 
Indian  trading  post  on  the  Navaho  Reserva- 
tion. She  also  drove  through  Yellowstone 
and  Glacier  Nat.  parks  and  had  a  visit  with 
Dorothy  Hawkins  who  was  in  Kalispell 
(Mont.)  for  a  few  weeks. 

One  of  our  most  prolific  writers,  Janet 
(Rankin)  Aiken,  will  have  another  textbool 
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••  \  \ru  Plan  ol  English  Grammar,"  pub- 
lished soon  l>\  Holt.  In  spite  of  her  work 
Janet  finds  time  to  care  for  a  young  .ulopted 
son.  Donald  Moti  Aiken,  born  June  15,  1933. 

Lucy  Shephardson  lost  her  father  very  sud- 
denly in  September,  ami  she  and  her  brother 
now  carry  on  their  farm  and  care  for  their 
elderl)  mother. 

Winifred  Smith  is  assistant  supt.  of  nurses 
at  the  F.nglewood  (X.  J.)  Hospital,  ha\  ing 
received  an  M.S.  degree  from  Columbia  last 
spring. 

1913 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
V  Y.  Fund  chairman— Ruth  Higgins,  1280 
Union  St.,  Manchester,  X.  11. 

See  II V  See  by  tin-  Papers. 

Married. — Helen  (Bidwell)  Blodgett  to 
II.  Augustus  Lukeman,  Dec.  2,  '33.  Address, 
loO  W.  86th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  Anderson:  "Went 
to  A  Century  of  Progress  in  August.  Have 
been  teaching  as  usual  at  Hunter  since  Sep- 
tember." 

Sarah  (Cheney)  Despard:  "Bringing  up  2 
active  sons,  taking  care  of  a  menagerie  (con- 
sisting of  4  dogs,  from  a  police  dog  to  a  '  Peke,' 
a  sheep,  a  monkey,  a  parrot,  and  a  canary 
bird),  keeping  house  on  a  depression  budget 
and  trying  to  help  run  a  Fresh  Air  Home  for 
Children,  a  barter  exchange,  and  various 
sundry  civic  interests." 

Helen  Clarlin:  "My  sister  and  I  have  left 
our  too-big-for-two  house,  and  have  moved 
into  a  small  heated  apartment  for  the  winter." 
Address,  28  Hodges  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Caroline  (Clarke)  Ferry:  "Bringing  up 
children  the  way  they  should  go.  Camping 
trip — housewifing — school  boarding — econo- 
mizing." 

Pauline  Cole  is  still  teaching  and  is  glad  of 
it. 

Annie  Dunlop:  "My  chief  job  at  present  is 
being  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Smith  Club,  a 
hectic  job  this  year.  One  study  class  and  6 
committees,  all  active,  keep  me  from  being 
bored.     I  goto  6 symphony concertsa month." 

Marion  Halsey:  "Still  at  N.  Y.  Post  Gradu- 
ate Hosp." 

Ruth  Higgins  is  working  for  Gov.  YVinant 
of  Xew  Hampshire. 

Ellen  (Irwin)  Whitman  was  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  to  compile  the  Survey  of 
Leisure,  which  has  recently  been  sponsored  by 
the  P.-T.-A.  of  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers 
Col.  in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Arthur  Reis,  of 
the  Whalen  Committee  on  the  Study  of  Lei- 
sure. The  study  is  called,  "Spend  Your 
Time,"  and  gives  a  classified  list  of  New  York 
City's  resources  for  the  use  of  spare  time. 
The  N.  Y.  Times  in  a  long  review  says,  "'Get 
ready  for  the  new  day  that  is  dawning'  is  the 
slogan  that  has  inspired  this  useful  and 
practical  book."  It  is  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Publications  of  Teachers  Col. 

Lilian  Jackson:  "Busy  at  music  as  usual, 
but  not  getting  rich.  Most  interesting  thing 
this  winter  is  coaching  one  of  the  new  Metro- 
politan artists  on  all  her  roles.     Several  of 


them  are  in  Wagner's  difficult  'Ring.'  Hard 
est  thing  I  ever  had  to  do,  except  play  for  the 
Ballet  Russe.  I  lad  a  party  of  8  tired  business 
women  abroad  this  summer,  and  would  like 
Bome  Smith  (laughters.  Aren't  there  any 
1913  children  ready  to  go  with  me  next 
summer?" 

Beatrice  Litchfield:  "I  had  a  wonderful 
summer  at  Bayville  (  Me.),  and  this  year  I  am 
taking  a  course  under  Mr.  Curti's  inspiring 
direction.  Of  course  I'm  teaching  at  North- 
ampton High  School  too — about  115  enter- 
prising juniors." 

Esther  (Lyman)  De  Lacour  will  be  our 
Councilor  this  February. 

Helen  Orr:  "  French  Summer  School, 
Middlebury  Col.,  working  for  M.A.  Teaching 
French  and  violin  at  Friends'  Acad.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass." 

Virginia  (Slagle)  Ham:  "A  week  after  Re- 
union went  to  the  Far  West  with  small  son, 
visiting  grandparents  in  California  and  Wash- 
ington. We  were  gone  9  weeks,  stopping  2 
places  in  the  Middle  West  on  my  way  home." 

Mabel  Weld  says  of  her  activities,  "wouldn't 
even  make  a  bedtime  story."  Secretary's 
note:  She  runs  a  facto  y. 

Ruth  (Wilson)  Borst:  "My  husband  is 
quite  well  again  and  able  to  work.  He  is 
asst.  director  of  the  Temp.  Emergency  Relief 
Admin,  for  New  York  State."  That's  good 
news. 

Marguerite  Woodruff  is  busy  with  her 
music. 

Ex-1913 

Muriel  (Heebner)  Axt's  son  Wallis  is 
Stevens  Tech  '37. 

1914 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Hugh  Gallaher  (Cath- 
arine McCollester),  Darien,  Ct.  Fund  chair- 
man— Anna  Colman,  Steuben,  Me. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Married. — Agnes  Delaney  to  Frederick 
H.  Kotzian.     Address,  5  Prospect  PL,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Agnes  (Remington)  Harmon  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Dinwiddie,  Aug.  21,  '33. 

Other  News. — Elsie  (Alpaugh)  Rohrbach's 
civic  interests  consist  in  being  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Glen  Ridge  Women's  Club, 
whose  printing  and  publicity  she  supervises, 
and  on  the  board  of  the  auxiliary  of  the  Orange 
Orphan  Home.  Her  husband  is  head  of  the 
firm  of  J.  Lee  Nicholson  &  Co.,  public  ac- 
countants; and  her  2  boys,  7  and  10,  attend 
the  Linden  School. 

Louisa  Baker  is  teaching  English  in  the 
high  school,  Derby  (Ct.)  for  her  7th  year. 
She  was  one  of  the  lucky  '14ers  to  attend  the 
Alumnae  luncheon  in  October. 

Louise  (Ball)  Blossom  and  her  family  are 
happy  to  be  back  again  in  their  home  in  Lake 
Forest  after  a  year  in  California. 

Margaret  Bayliss  leads  a  busy  life  with  all 
the  activities  of  a  small  town  (Titusville, 
Pa.)  but  says  she  has  no  news. 

Margaret  (Beckley)  Converse  and  her 
husband  are  boating  enthusiasts  and  spend  a 
long  summer  at  Stony  Creek  on  the  Sound. 
In  winter  Margaret  is  involved  in  many  New 
Haven  activities,  among  them  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. ; 
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the  Smith  Club,  of  which  Miss  Cutler  is  presi- 
dent (who  could  refuse  her?);  the  Grace 
Hosp.  auxiliary  board,  whose  president  is 
Laura  (Rice)  Deming.  Margaret  is  also 
keeping  up  her  French  by  belonging  to  a 
weekly  French  luncheon  club. 

Ora  Belden  responded  to  the  call  of  the  West 
in  '29,  and  since  then  has  been  head  of  the 
college  preparatory  dept.  of  the  Catlin  School, 
Portland,  Ore.  She  is  president  of  the  Port- 
land Smith  Club,  a  thriving  club  of  35  mem- 
bers. 

Wanda  (Best)  La  Monte  is  firmly  settled  in 
Bound  Brook  (N.  J.)  after  several  years  of 
European  living.  She  has  a  stepdaughter  at 
Smith,  and  a  daughter  of  her  own  approaching 
college  age  and  reported  by  her  camp  and 
school  to  be  excellent  college  material. 

The  Univ.  of  111.,  where  Margaret  Bloom  is 
teaching  English,  has  its  full  quota  of  freshmen 
(perhaps  a  sign  of  better  times  in  the  Middle 
West).  Margaret  hopes  that  the  publishing 
business  will  soon  emerge  from  the  depression 
also.     See  Current  Publications. 

Feeling  the  need  in  these  troubled  times  of  a 
new  emphasis  on  "  Peace,"  Mabel  (Browning) 
Host  and  her  husband  have  had  published 
small  books  entitled  "The  Prince  of  Peace," 
which  they  are  glad  to  distribute  at  nominal 
prices. 

Bertha  (Conn)  Bien  and  Esther  (Cutter) 
Baldwin  hope  to  send  daughters  to  Smith 
next  fall. 

Alice  (Darrow)  Rounds  and  her  husband 
were  one  of  the  many  '14  couples  to  enjoy 
England  last  summer.  They  hired  a  tiny  car 
and  went  3000  miles  hunting  old  Saxon  tillie- 
barns,  market  crosses,  and  guild  halls. 

Mary  (Goodell)  Mather  devotes  half  her 
time  to  the  Assn.  for  the  Blind  in  Lowell,  and 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  keep  any 
struggling  charity  alive. 

Lois  (Gould)  Robinson's  daughter  has  a 
scholarship  at  Northfield  Seminary  and  is 
under  Mira's  wing. 

Esther  (Harney)  Hannan  is  campaigning  to 
produce  plays  for  children  as  a  solution  to  the 
moot  question,  "  Movies  as  Entertainment  for 
Children."  Recently  The  Little  Theater 
Group  in  Lynn,  in  which  Esther  is  active, 
launched  its  first  play  for  children,  "  Pinoc- 
chio." 

Ruth  (Hellekson)  Lindley  doubts  that  she 
will  be  able  to  come  east  in  June  and  is  eager 
for  news  of  everyone. 

After  many  years  in  Paris,  Margarete 
(Koop)  Burlin  has  returned  to  this  country. 
Can  anyone  send  me  her  address? 

In  October,  a  Westchester  Smith  Club  was 
launched  in  Scarsdale  with  Helen  Moore  pre- 
siding. Helen  was  one  of  an  exec,  committee 
appointed  by  the  Alumnae  Office  to  organize 
such  a  club.  Barbara  (Addis)  Moore,  Mar- 
jorie  (Jacobson)  Henle,  Sara  (Loth)  Bach, 
Ruth  (Ripton)  Hoffman,  and  Amelia  (Gilman) 
Treadwell  were  there. 

Portia  (Pratt)  Dahl  and  her  husband  have 
been  commuting  to  Europe  this  past  year. 
Mr.  Dahl  returned  from  his  last  trip  just 
before   Christmas,    Portia   met   him    in    New 


York,  and  their  plan  was  to  spend  the  winter 
in  California. 

Gwendolen  Reed  has  been  head  of  the 
French  dept.  of  Greenville  Women's  Col., 
S.  C,  since  1925.  Along  with  her  teaihing 
she  is  working  for  a  Doctorat  de  Langues 
Modernes  under  the  Middlebury  plan.  This 
involves  a  year  of  study  abroad  and  4  summers 
at  Middlebury.  Gwendolen  was  abroad  last 
summer  and  the  summer  before  working  on 
Emile  Pouvillon,  the  novelist,  and  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  Montauban  with  his  son's 
family.  This  summer  she  goes  to  Middle- 
bury. 

Evelyn  (Rheinstrom)  Jacoby's  proposed 
European  trip  last  spring  was  thwarted  by  the 
bank  holiday;  as  a  substitute  she  and  her  hus- 
band took  a  cruise  to  Alaska  and  returned  via 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  Yellowstone. 

Eleanor  Saladine,  says  Mildred  (Edgarton) 
Davis,  is  a  little  better  and  is  in  the  Trumbull 
Hosp.,  Brookline. 

Lucretia  (Thomas)  Carr's  daughter  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  daughter  of  a 
1914  graduate  to  enter  Smith.  She  spent 
Thanksgiving  with  Elizabeth  (Bancroft) 
McLane.  Elizabeth's  2  older  children  are  at 
St.  Paul's. 

Margaret  Torrison  has  left  Saranac  and  is 
at  her  home  in  Evanston. 

Early  in  December  1914ers  turned  out  with 
such  enthusiasm  in  answer  to  Gladys  Hen- 
drie's  summons  to  a  class  supper  at  the  New 
York  Smith  Club  that  we  intend  to  enjoy 
each  other's  company  often.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  added  stimulus  of  our  approaching  20th. 
Elizabeth  Roby,  our  Reunion  chairman, 
spoke  and  is  teeming  with  ideas  and  plans. 
Her  committee  chairmen  to  date  are:  Rooms: 
Margaret  (Alexander)  Marsh;  Headquarters: 
Mary  (Phillips)  Bailey;  Photographs:  Sarah 
(Loth)  Bach;  Toastmistress:  Ruth  Tomlinson; 
Hospitality:  Marguerite  (Krusen)  Williams; 
Editor  of  News  Sheet:  Marion  (Freeman) 
Wakeman;  Song  Leader:  Mollie  Tolman; 
Costumes:  Margaret  (Beckley)  Converse; 
Regional  Organization:  Margaret  Hodges; 
Teen- Age  Daughters:  Evelyn  (Thompson) 
Jones. 

New  Addresses. — Ora  Belden,  651  N.  W. 
Culpepper  Ter.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Glady  Hendrie,  80  Cranberry  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lesem  Bach  (Sara  Loth),  120  Brew- 
ster Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Hodges,  5  Jane  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Katharine  Parsons,  521  Sixth  St.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Dahl  (Portia  Pratt),  c/o  Wil- 
liams &  Copeland,  60  Congress  St.,  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Roby,  235  E.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dorothy  Rose,  114  Ashland  Av.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Post  (Ethel  Smith),  126  E. 
24th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1915 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  W.  Lord  (Hester 
Gunning),  459  Middlesex  Av.,  Metuchen, 
N.  J.  Fund  chairman — Sara  Comins,  12 
Lombard  St.,  Ashmont,  Mass. 
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Born,  ro  Dorothj  (Adams)  Eschweiler 
I  5th  son,  Peter  Quintus,  Nov.  2,  1932.     D. 

w  i  ites  t  li.u  he  is  the  family's  favorite  toy. 

(>im  k  \i  ws.  Katharine  Boutelle  met  D. 
(Adams  Eschweiler  al  A  Century  of  Progress 
in  September  and  later  visited  her  in  Mil- 
waukee. They  saw  Else  ((ioetz)  Greene, 
who  had  just  got  her  leg  out  of  a  plaster  cast. 
Else's  husband  is  very  active  in  Wisconsin 
polit  ics. 

Sara  Comins  is  exec,  secretary  of  the  Mass. 
Committee  for  Peace  Action.  They  are 
organizing  the  state,  with  a  chairman  for 
each  Congressional  District  and  local  com- 
mittees in  towns  and  cities,  to  enroll  peace- 
minded  citizens  for  peace  action.  When  some 
important  situation  arises,  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee sends  out  to  all  the  districts  to  get  the 
members  to  write  to  the  President,  cable 
Geneva,  etc.;  17  other  societies  are  uniting 
with  this  one  and  it  is  planned  to  form  a 
nation-wide  organization.  Sara's  office  is  in 
the  League  of  Nations  Assn.,  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  Bldg.,  Boston. 

Lorraine  Comly  is  continuing  her  work  in 
preschool  education  at  Columbia,  and  is 
teaching  at  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  Col. 

Dorothy  (Dulles)  Bourne  is  Supervisor  of 
Social  Work  under  the  Dept.  of  Education  in 
Puerto  Rico.  She  tells  us  that  three-fourths 
of  the  population  of  Puerto  Rico  is  rural  and 
that  the  government  believes  that  education 
is  the  greatest  force  it  can  use  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  stimulating  initiative 
and  increasing  the  values  of  life.  The 
rural  schools — one-to-six-room  schools  and  39 
schools  of  a  new  type  called  Second  Units — 
aim  to  give  the  children,  besides  academic 
subjects,  knowledge  and  experience  in  home 
economics,  agriculture,  and  industries  which 
will  fit  them  for  rural  life.  The  school  or- 
ganization realizes  that  there  must  be  inter- 
relation of  curriculum  and  community  needs 
which  will  progress  with  unity  towards  the 
goal  of  this  type  of  education.  For  this 
reason  a  native  social  worker  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  each  school.  Approximately 
one-half  of  them  have  their  B.A.  from  the 
University;  the  other  half  are  normal-school 
graduates.  As  training  for  this  work  4 
summers'  work  at  the  Univ.  of  Puerto  Rico 
under  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University, 
of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  of 
government  officials  is  required.  In  an 
article  which  Dorothy  allowed  the  Editor  of 
the  Quarterly  to  read  she  has  described  the 
work  which  the  social  workers  are  doing  so 
vividly  that  the  Editor  is  much  impressed  by 
the  thoroughness  and  intelligence  with  which 
Puerto  Rico  is  tackling  its  tremendous  prob- 
lem. 
_  Esther  (Eliot)  Forbes's  daughter  Esther  is 
right  wing  on  the  Fairchester  All-School 
hockey  team.  Her  school,  Low-Heywood, 
won  the  Fairchester  tournament.  Esther 
sent  us  a  clipping  from  the  N.  Y.  Times 
rotogravure  section,  showing  Esther  Jr.  in 
action. 

Ellen  McLoughlin — See  Current  Publica- 
tions.) 


Esther  (Root)  Adams's  husband,  "  F.  P. 
A.,"  has  become  a  member  of  the  editorial 
advisory  board  of  the  "  Biographical  Encyclo- 
pedia of  American  Jews."  The  encyclopedia 
will  portray  the  role  of  Jews  in  contemporary 
American  life. 

Hyla  Watters  sends  greetings  from  China. 
She  and  her  mother  spent  the  summer  vacation 
at  Peitaho,  near  Louise  (Egbert)  Sailer. 
They  came  and  went  by  colliers.  A  typhoon 
carried  away  half  their  house  roof  early  in  the 
summer,  but  they  are  now  back  in  the  re- 
paired house. 

NEW  Address.— Mrs.  C.  C.  Alford  (Katha- 
rine Yermilye),  1413  29th  St.  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  G. 

1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  M.  Lovejoy 
(Margaret  King),  10  Estabrook  Rd.,  West 
Newton,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  A.  F. 
Williams  (Hazel  Wyeth),  39  Adella  Av., 
West  Newton,  Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

BORN. — To  Marion  (Berkey)  Whinery  a  3d 
child  and  1st  daughter,  Sarah  Louise,  June 
17,  '33. 

Adopted. — By  Lucy  (Goodwin)  Leach  a 
daughter,  Lucy  Blair,  born  Nov.  14,  '32  and 
adopted  Dec.  12,  '32. 

OTHER  NEWS. — Dorothy  Ainsworth  spent 
her  6  months'  sabbatical  abroad.  She  studied 
at  the  Bode  School  of  Gymnastics  in  Berlin, 
the  Helleran  Luxemburg  School  in  Vienna 
and  the  Elizabeth  Duncan  School  in  Salzburg. 
She  also  spent  6  weeks  in  Paris,  a  month  in 
Italy,  and  visited  Prague  and  Budapest. 

Virginia  (Andrews)  Smith  is  chairman  of 
Natl.  Defense,  D.  A.  R.,  which,  she  says,  means 
a  lot  of  speech-making. 

Dorothy  (Attwill)  Oates  is  selling  Emma 
(Gelders)  Sterne's  books,  and  also  stuffed 
animals  and  tooled  leather  made  by  the  dis- 
abled veterans,  with  a  percentage  given  to  the 
Lynn  Smith  Club. 

There  is  again  a  Betts  and  a  Schmolze  at 
College:  Agnes  (Betts)  McCulloch  has  a  niece, 
June  Betts,  in  '36;  and  Mildred  Schmolze,  a 
sister,  Jean,  '34. 

Frances  (Bradshaw)  Blanshard  and  her 
husband  have  bought  an  old  house  in  Peacham 
(Vt.)  where  they  expect  to  spend  all  their 
summers  and  their  declining  years.  She 
invites  all  '16ers  to  stop  at  Peacham,  14  miles 
from  St.  Johnsbury.  Jean  (Tait)  Robertson 
also  reports  a  beautiful  2-acre  summer  home 
on  Quaker  Lake,  Brackney,  Pa. 

Gwendolen  (Brandon)  Butner's  husband 
has  been  ordered  from  Madison  Barracks  to 
Milwaukee.  Address,  c/o  Capt.  John  C. 
Butner,  Organized  Reserves,  344  Federal 
Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marjorie  Darr  is  case  work  supervisor  for 
Elk  Co.  Emergency  Relief  Board.  She  took  a 
short  trip  to  Bermuda  last  fall. 

Gwendolen  Davidson  says  that  as  a  result 
of  encouragement  from  Alberta  (Merrill) 
Hunneman  she  has  started  a  nursery  and  is 
doing   landscape   work  and   garden   making. 

Marie  Gilchrist  is  publishing  poems  in 
various  places:  The  New  Yorker,  the  New  York 
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Sun,  New  York  Times,  Commonweal,  Poetry, 
Sat.  Rei.  of  Literature.  (See  "Current  Publi- 
cations.") Address  (after  Mar.  1),  147 
South  St.,  Chardon,  O. 

Elizabeth  McLean  is  president  of  their 
local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  was  also  head  of  the 
Women's  Div.  in  the  recent  Community  Chest 
Drive  in  Tonavvanda  and  was  very  proud 
when  her  division  made  about  115%  of  its 
quota.  Since  then  she  says  she  has  felt  the 
depression  was  over. 

Augusta  Patton  spent  6  weeks  teaching  at 
summer  school  in  Greeley  (Colo.)  last  summer. 
She  is  now  asst.  professor  and  asst.  superin- 
tendent of  nurses  at  Yale  School  of  Nursing. 

Eunice  (Stebbins)  Couch  reports  she  is 
working  on  numismatics  in  all  odd  moments 
and  gave  a  paper  at  Christmas  time  at  the 
Philological  Soc.  in  Washington. 

Ellen  (Steel)  Rumpf  spent  her  honeymoon 
of  over  2  months  vagabonding  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  Italy. 

Frances  (Steinbach)  Weil  went  to  Europe 
last  May  for  2  months. 

Marie  (von  Horn)  Charlton  is  living  in 
Schenectady  where  her  husband  is  naval 
inspector.  She  spent  3  months  in  Mexico  in 
the  spring.  She  hopes  to  go  to  the  Philippines 
and  China  this  coming  summer  for  3  years  of 
duty.  Marie  also  reports  that  she  is  raising 
Siamese  cats  and  finds  them  fascinating. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Sydney  Edlund 
(Mary  Garlichs),  Valley  Ter.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

Gwendolen  Glendenning,  22  E.  38th  St.. 
N.  Y.  C. 

Ex-1916 

Born.— To  Ethel  (Sparks)  Sparks  a  2d 
child  and  daughter,  Susan,  Nov.  15,  '33. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Becker)  Rose  is 
financial  and  efficiency  director  of  her  sister's 
business,  Hogel  Kolman  Inc.,  509  Madison 
Av.,  which  makes  trousseaux,  custom  made 
lingerie,  and  tea  gowns.  She  says  they  have 
been  outstandingly  successful  even  during  the 
depression.     Address,  1009  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rachel  (Embree)  Scott  and  her  husband 
took  their  2  children  abroad  last  summer. 

Esther  (Katz)  Rosen  has  a  private  practice 
as  a  consulting  psychologist.  Address,  239 
W.  Allen  Lane,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gertrude  (Lewis)  Cox's  daughter  Priscilla 
'37  is  '16's  first  daughter  at  Smith.  She  lives 
in  Northrop  House.  Gertrude  was  in  a  bad 
automobile  accident  in  October  which  kept 
her  from  Alumnae  Week-End. 

Dorothy  (Norton)  Baird  is  building  a  farm 
in  Lyons  (N.  J.),  where  they  expect  to  keep 
Guernsey  cattle. 

Sylvia  (Simon)  Frank  says  she  spends  most 
of  her  time  at  the  Red  Cross,  where  she  is  vice- 
chairman  of  the  volunteer  service.  She  is  in 
the  production  dept.  This  work  is  done  at 
headquarters,  then  sent  to  warehouses  and 
distributing  centers.  They  clothed  an  aver- 
age of  1 100  families  per  day  during  last  winter 
and  gave  relief  employment  to  176,697  fam- 
ilies. Sylvia  has  a  daughter  going  to  Smith 
next  year.  Address,  Ambassador  East  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111. 


1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas  (Shan- 
non Webster),  1303  Murdoch  St.,  Squirrel 
Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Fund  chairman — Mrs. 
H.  C.  Marschalk  (Hazel  Toolan),  6  W.  77th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Brooks  to  Carl  H. 
Schultz.  Address,  Sands  Point,  Port  Wash- 
ington, N.  Y. 

Helen  Hastings  to  Jonathon  Randle,  Aug. 
5,  '33.  Address,  100  Wakefield  St.,  Hamden, 
Ct. 

Born. — To  Rosamond  (Celce)  Hallett  a 
daughter,  Jean  Celce,  Dec.  16,  '33. 

To  Winifred  (Gaskin)  Gleason  a  3d  child 
and  1st  son,  Edward  Stone,  July  20,  '33. 

To  Louise  (Hompe)  Ray  a  3d  son,  John 
Barrie,  in  August  '32. 

To  Marion  (Lathrop)  Farrin  a  son,  William 
Henry  Jr.,  in  June  '33. 

To  Anna  (McGrath)  Donnelly  a  son,  John 
Philip,  June  22,  '33. 

Other  News. — Mildred  (Adams)  Dow- 
ney's husband,  Fairfax  Downey,  has  recently 
written,  "Richard  Harding  Davis,  His  Day," 
and  they  are  pleased  by  the  way  it  is  being 
accepted. 

Marjorie  (Allen)  Cook  received  an  M.A. 
from  Northwestern  last  June. 

Gladys  Atwell  wrote,  "While  at  the  Fair, 
I  went  to  the  Smith  dinner  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent Neilson,  who  said  that  he  returned  from 
the  1893  Fair  with  but  five  cents.  I  was  only 
one  more  to  the  good!" 

Rachel  Blair  enjoyed  Alumnae  WTeek-End 
with  Margaret  Bonnell. 

At  Christmas,  Elizabeth  (Cook)  Wilson's 
mother  sent  "a  word  of  greeting  to  the  class 
of  '17  from  'Liz's'  4  children.  Had  she  not 
gone,  there  are  many  she  would  have  been 
sending  greetings  to  now." 

Mary  Dixon  is  working  for  her  M.L.A. 
from  Smith,  at  the  Cambridge  School  of 
Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture, 
which  is  affiliated  with  Smith.  "Seeing 
Mary  (Thayer)  Bixler  got  me  through  my 
1st  week." 

Avaline  Folsom  had  a  book  published  in 
London,  in  October.  (Her  Ph.D.  thesis?) 
She  is  with  the  Soc.  Studies  Dept.,  State 
Teachers  Col.,  N.  J. 

Dorothy  (Hamilton)  Dick  was  at  the  Fair 
12  days  with  her  son,  Charles  Brush,  and,  "I 
felt  as  if  I'd  been  there  as  long  as  the  light 
from  Arcturus!  Went  to  a  luncheon  at 
Martha  McGuire's  and  saw  Frances  Mont- 
gomery, Helen  Grant,  Anna  Campbell,  and 
Agnes  Betts — a  regular  reunion." 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Stowell  is  personnel  director 
of  Genung's  Inc.  "I've  added  100  or  more 
children  to  my  daytime  family." 

Helen  (Jones)  Farrar  is  "having  a  gram 
time  horseback  riding,  boating,  fishing,  gar- 
dening, Girl  Scouting."  (Can't  we  all  go  t( 
Hawaii?) 

Esther  (Lippitt)  Haviland  had  a  visit  from 
Edith  (Webb)  Pendarvis  and  her  daughter  at 
her  New  London  beach  house.  Edith  spent 
the  summer  in  Maine. 

Frances  (Montgomery)   Bowes  spent  Sep- 
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tember  in  Chicago,  and  drove  west  through 
Santa  Fe,  etc. 
1  [elen  Slaughter)  Gibbes  spent  the  summer 
traveling  from  Phoenix  through  Colorado  to 
tlu-  Fair  and  expected  to  be  back  home  by 
Christmas. 

Mary  Smith  drove  her  new  Ford  to  Maine 
last  summer,  and  then  "had  a  grand  time 
climbing  the  Sandwich  Range  in  the  White 
Mts.  near  Juniper  Lodge.  Chocorua  is 
magnificent." 

Eleanor  (Stearns)  Towns  is  on  several  com- 
mittees doing  volunteer  welfare  work,  and  is  a 
director  of  Queensboro  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  of 
Big  Sisters. 

Marjorie  (Strong)  Coulter  and  her  husband 
came  back  to  the  states  for  a  visit  in  the 
autumn,  and  stopped  to  see,  among  others, 
Lee  (Fowler)  Bowman  '19  and  Minnie 
(Gensemer)  Bell.  Marjorie  is  with  the  dress 
dept.,  Gaumont  British  Films. 

Florence  (Ward)  Kane  saw  Margaret  (Duff) 
De  Bevoise  at  the  Princeton-Amherst  game 
and  several  other  Smith-Amherst  couples. 

The  class  will  grieve  to  hear  that  Alice 
(Watson)  Campbell's  son,  John  Watson,  died 
in  September. 

Charlotte  Wilson  is  managing  the  Red  Inn 
at  Provincetown  for  her  aunts. 

Additional  1917  visitors  at  A  Century  of 
Progress,  not  listed  in  the  November  Quar- 
terly, are:  Dorothy  (Hewitt)  Wilson,  Carrie 
(Lee)  Blanchet,  Helen  (Kingsley)  Mc- 
Xamara,  Lucile  (Meinrath)  Bloch,  Frances 
(Montgomery)  Bowes,  Dorothy  (Ross)  Ains- 
worth,  Margaret  (Smith)  Stampfer,  Dorothy 
Thomson,  and  Margaret  (Scott)  Keagy. 
Ex-1917 
Gertrude  (Benjamin)  Schloss  is  secretary 
of  the  Civic  Music  Assn.  and  chairman  of  the 
Women's  Crusade  for  Des  Moines.  She  had 
a  Smith  group  at  her  house  for  Faith  (Ward) 
Libby  '24,  whose  husband  is  important  in 
Internat.  Peace  Affairs. 

Minnie  (Gensemer)  Bell  writes:  "My  hus- 
band and  I  spent  6  months  in  Europe  last 
year,  during  which  time  I  visited  Marjorie 
(Strong)  Coulter  in  England.  The  Bells 
expected  to  take  a  round-the-world  trip, 
attending  her  brother-in-law's  wedding  in 
China  in  December. 

Sara  (Rosenfeld)  Ehrmann  is  exec,  secre- 
tary of  the  Mass.  Council  for  the  Abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment.  Her  husband  is  the 
author  of  "The  Untried  Case"  (Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case  and  the  Morelli  Gang). 

Marion  (Strauch)  Hill's  father  died  last 
August. 

Will  the  Class  please  help  find  these  lost 
exes?  Hortense  (Bissell)  Eaton,  Anna 
Buckley,  Margaret  (Drennan)  Bissell,  Mar- 
garet Ewing,  Marion  (Fisk)  Whedon,  Mary 
(Gooding)  Kinsman,  Mildred  (Hanson)  Wil- 
liams, Gladys  Hill,  Irma  Henger,  Marguerite 
(Lloyd)  Rich,  Elizabeth  Look,  Marie  (Mason) 
Longnecker,  Nan  (McGlennon)  Comstock, 
Cora  (Pittman)  Holliday,  Elizabeth  Rees, 
Julia  Renwick,  Frances  (Russell)  Paine,  Zola 
(Parker)  White,  Mary  Schramm,  Martha 
Simons,  Ellender  Wills. 


1918 

Class  secretary — Agnes  Valentine,  Noroton, 
Ct.  Fund  chairman — Barbara  Lincoln,  760 
Farmington  Aw,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Born.— To  Ruth  (Forbush)  Markham  a  2d 
child  and  2d  son,  Emerson  Forbush,  Nov.  22, 
L933. 

To  Theodora  (Piatt)  Bobrinskoy  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  George  Vladimir  Jr.,  Sept.  27, 
1933. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  (Brigham)  Chap- 
man's job  of  selling  antiques  for  King  Hooper, 
Inc.,  has  turned  into  one  of  selling  yarns,  de- 
signing suits,  etc.,  for  the  same  firm.  At 
present  her  time  is  divided  between  Boston 
and  the  Handicraft  Shop  at  the  Wayside  Inn 
in  South  Sudbury. 

Dorothy  (Brown)  Blue  says  that  her  new 
Chevrolet  covered  6100  miles  from  June  5  to 
July  7 — Minneapolis  to  Reunion  and  back, 
then  on  to  Vancouver.  From  there  the  trip 
back  to  Hyder,  Alaska,  was  made  by  boat, 
and  now  the  car  climbs  mountains  where 
roads  permit.     ("Now"  was  September.) 

Frances  (Coates)  MacPherson,  in  addition 
to  her  household  duties,  is  at  present  busy  as 
president  of  auxiliary  of  the  Ruth  School  for 
Girls,  the  biggest  job  being  to  raise  funds. 
Frances  also  took  up  golf  this  summer  and  is 
quite  an  enthusiast.  She  and  Helen  (Abel) 
Moore  belong  to  the  same  club. 

Mary  (Gazzam)  Earling  is  back  in  Seattle 
for  the  winter  with  her  3  daughters  in  school 
there.  Address  (until  June),  1127  41st.  Av.  N. 
Esther  (Hall)  Wheeler  drove  from  North 
Dakota  to  New  Hampshire  in  August  for  a 
vacation. 

Margaret  (Hanna)  Lang's  stepson  is  now 
19  and  is  Univ.  of  Mo.  '37. 

Mary  Frances  (Hartley)  Barnes  has  been 
doing  research  and  lecturing  on  Play  and 
Playthings  for  children  of  all  ages.  She  has 
also  written  a  series  of  newspaper  articles. 
She  had  the  most  glorious  trip  this  summer 
climbing  to  the  summit  of  Haleakala,  one  of 
Hawaii's  highest  craters,  spending  the  night 
at  a  rest  house  on  the  crater's  rim,  and  saw  the 
most  beautiful  sunset  with  clouds  rolling  in 
below  her  like  the  waves  on  an  ocean. 

Frances  (Knapp)  Werner  drove  east  this 
fall  with  her  14-month-old  son,  who  enjoyed 
the  long  ride  thoroughly. 

The  Class  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Helen 
(Neill)  McMaster  lost  her  husband  July  30 
in  Washington.  Helen  has  since  been  in 
Spokane  with  her  family. 

Lucy  (Plumb)  Smith  reports  "just  a  happy 
summer  in  the  Berkshires  with  my  2  little 
boys.  We  had  a  short  automobile  trip  to 
Quebec  through  the  White  Mts.  and  home 
through  the  Maine  woods  for  our  only  spree." 
Mary  Sleeper  is  back  in  Cambridge  for  the 
winter  after  a  fair  season  at  camp.  She  is 
again  secretary  to  her  aunt,  helping  to  write 
English  and  arithmetic  books  "to  baffle  the 
young." 

Lorita  Sprowls  writes  from  Los  Angeles  that 
she  gets  a  horseback  ride  almost  every  Satur- 
day morning  and  at  last  she  is  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  class,  for  over  the  horse's  head  she 
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went  not  long  ago  and  did  not  even  get  a 
scratch. 

Regina  (Wendel)  Kleiner  had  a  fine  7 
weeks'  trip  this  fall  to  Portland  (Ore.)  to  visit 
her  parents  and  her  brother. 

Meredyth  Wetherell  arranged  the  program 
given  Nov.  21  by  the  founder  and  past  presi- 
dents when  the  Fall  River  Music  Club  cele- 
brated its  40th  anniversary. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  F.  F.  Siple  (Elea- 
nor Boardman),  415  Hamilton  Crescent, 
Clearwater,  Fla. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Lang  (Margaret  Hanna),  6210 
Morningside  Dr.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Woodwell  (Virginia  Sellers), 
21  Homewood  Rd.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Turner  (Edna  Wood),  Round 
Hill,  Va. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Eustis  (Marion  Wood),  268 
Williamsburg  Rd.,  R.  D.  2,  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Ex-1918 

Margaret  (Harvey)  Woods  reports  among 
her  recent  activities  that  she  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Waban  Woman's  Club,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Waban 
Neighborhood  Club,  and  asst.  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  mayor's  reelection  committee  in 
Newton. 

Ada  (Woodward)  Paul  reports  a  new 
daughter,  Jocelyn  Sue.  born  Nov.  16,  1932. 
Address,  580  Hartford  St.,  Worthington,  O. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  E.  M.  Burnett 
(Almeda  Hastings),  Quarters  2,  Fort  Bliss, 
Tex. 

1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  S.  M.  Holden  (Frances 
Steele),  106  Carman  Av.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 
Fund  chairman — Jane  Griffin,  30  E.  55th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Class  dues — $1.25. 

Married. — Mildred  Carey  to  Thomas  J. 
Boyce,  Aug.  5,  '33,  in  Pawling,  N.  Y.  Mar- 
garet Dunne  and  Alice  Cronan  were  brides- 
maids, and  Gladys  (Foster)  Nichols  attended 
the  wedding.  After  a  wedding  trip  to 
Bermuda,  Mildred  is  living  in  Dover  Plains 
'X.  Y.),  where  her  husband  is  cashier  of  the 
Dover  Plains  Nat.  Bank. 

Helen  Fleming  to  Francis  E.  Cuming,  Sept. 
6,  '33,  in  Pittsfield.  Address,  126  Wallis  Rd., 
Brookline. 

Katharine  Moore  to  E.  Koster  Wickman, 
Oct.  5,  '33.     Address,  430  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born.— To  May  (Bartlett)  Griffey  a  3d 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Jean,  July  22,  '33. 

To  Grace  (Burke)  Kelley  a  2d  daughter, 
Joan,  Feb.  3,  '31. 

To  Laura  (Carr)  Tuttle  a  son,  Thomas 
Worrall  Jr.,  Nov.  16,  '33. 

To  Beth  (Gorton)  Loeblein  a  3d  child  and 
2d  son,  Robert  True,  Jan.  16,  '32.  Address, 
238  E.  Main  St.,  Kent,  O. 

To  Suvia  (Paton)  Whittemore  a  3d  child 
and  2d  daughter,  Elizabeth  Bayles,  Sept.  12, 
'33. 

To  Mary  (Rouse)  Wilson  a  3d  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Constance  Waite,  Dec.  11,  '33. 
Mary's  husband,  of  the  dept.  of  Egyptology 
of  the  Univ.  of  Chicago,  had  this  quarter  off, 


so  she  and  her  family  were  in  New  Haven, 
where  Mary's  baby  was  born.  In  January 
they  returned  to  Chicago. 

Other  News. — Martha  (Aldrich)  Hollo- 
way:  "Triple  header  trip  last  June  to  the 
A.  M.  A.  Medical  Meeting  in  Milwaukee, 
Century  of  Progress,  and  a  few  days  at  our 
old  stamping  ground,  the.  Mayo  Clinic." 

Lois  (Allison)  Hellstrom  has  moved  into 
her  new  home.  Address,  38  Mangus  Av., 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Agnes  (Ayers)  Walters  is  spending  this 
year  at  Cornell,  where  her  husband  is  studying 
for  his  Ph.D.  Temp,  address,  614  Wyckoff 
Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  (Beals)  Darling  is  active  in  club 
work  in  Hartford,  being  president  of  the 
P.-T.-A.,  treasurer  of  the  county  P.-T.-A., 
and  an  officer  in  the  Hartford  Women's  Club. 

Barbara  (Caswell)  Steenken's  address  from 
October  till  June  is  589  N.  E.  57th  St.,  Miami. 
She  will  look  for  any  '19ers  in  that  vicinity 
during  that  time. 

Mary  (Clark)  Dickinson's  mother  died 
Apr.  8  and  her  father  only  3  weeks  later. 

Helen  (Comey)  Putnam  is  selling  Beauty 
Counselors  cosmetics  in  Buffalo. 

Mildred  (Conner)  Updike,  from  Sebring, 
Fla.:  "The  3  children  and  I  went  north  by 
boat  for  the  summer  with  mother  in  Trenton. 
Cecilia  Goodell  and  I  spent  a  week-end  with 
Mary  (Bowman)  Seidel  at  her  home  in  Myers- 
town  and  had  a  wonderful  '19  reunion." 

Charlotte  (Crandall)  Seely  is  teaching  2 
classes  in  English  at  the  Cascadilla  Day  Prep. 
School  in  Ithaca. 

Jean  (Dickinson)  Potter's  Christmas  card 
was  a  reproduction  of  the  new  summer  home 
the  Potters  have  bought  at  Woods  Hole. 

Edith  (Dohrman)  Alexander  reports  a  trip 
to  Honolulu  in  1932  with  her  children,  where 
she  saw  Carol  (Gulick)  Hulbert.  Address, 
175  Alvarado  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Jean  (Fyke)  Gerould  spent  most  of  the 
summer  in  Colorado.  On  her  return  she  saw 
Dorothy  (Scarritt)  McKibbin  in  Sante  Fe. 

Leslie  Gates  is  connected  with  the  White 
Plains  welfare  dept. 

Estelle  (Gibson)  Allott  has  organized  the 
Volunteer  Placement  Bureau  of  the  New- 
burgh  (N.  Y.)  Junior  League. 

Marjorie  (Graffte)  Prout  is  giving  original 
character  sketches  for  various  clubs  this 
winter  and  promises  to  do  some  for  '19  at 
15th  Reunion.  Mae  (Haskins)  Starr,  Helen 
(Fleming)  Cuming,  Gladys  Holmes,  and  May 
(Shaw)  Finn  spent  a  week-end  this  summer 
with  Marjorie. 

Pearl  (Grigsby)  Richardson  and  family 
have  returned  from  the  Virgin  Islands  after 
4  years  and  are  at  Marshallville,  Ga. 

( .ladys  (Gudebrod)  Paddock  found  Dor- 
othy (Fielder)  Ingram  in  charge  of  the  Smith 
Booth  at  the  Fair  the  day  she  was  there. 

Louise  (Hicks)  Bonbright's  interest  in 
fishing  was  responsible  for  a  2  weeks'  fishing 
trip  in  northern  Canada  this  fall. 

Constance  (Hoar)  Roesch:  "  Have  taken  on 
the  editorship  of  the  Bulletin  for  the  Women's 
Club  of  Ridgewood." 
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Rosa  Hodgkina  received  her  Kd.M.  .it 
Harvard  Graduate  School  in  June  and 
is    personnel    director    of    the    Cambridge 

Y.  \\  .  C.  A.  She  is  living  at  The  South  End 
1  louse, a  set  I  lement  house  in  Boston.  Address, 
20  Union  Park. 

Wlu-n  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Co.  sold 
House  Beautiful  to  Hearst  in  December, 
Elizabeth  Kingsley,  who  has  been  working 
on  House  Beautiful,  was  taken  bark  into  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Isabel     Knowles)  Rust  sends  the  following: 

"This  summer  when   most  folks  attended 
the  lair, 
The  Rusts  stayed  home  and  enjoyed  the 

pure  air 
Of  mountains,  and  then  on  account  of  a 

flood 
Spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  just  cleaning 
up  mud." 

Katharine  (Lamont)  O'Donoghue,  '19's 
representative  in  the  diplomatic  world,  writes 
from  Berlin:  "Spent  3  weeks  in  Italy  and  on 
my  way  home  I  saw  Joe  (Battle)  Harris  '20  in 
Vienna.  Being  off  the  beaten  track  of  tour- 
ists we  don't  see  as  many  college  friends  as 
we  should  like  to.  One  of  our  closest  connec- 
tions is  the  birthday  card  that  comes  from  '19 
three  times  a  year.  With  a  little  luck  and  a 
fair  breeze  we  hope  to  be  in  the  states  in  June, 
though  we  may  be  in  Siberia  or  Chile."  Ad- 
dress, Cornelius  Str.  10,  Berlin  W.  10. 

Eunice  Lilly  has  been  registrar  of  the  Kath- 
arine Gibbs  School  in  New  York  for  3  years. 

Beatrice  (Marion)  Ackerman's  winter  ad- 
dress is  38  S.  W.  22d  Rd.,  Miami. 

Rebecca  (Mathis)  Gershon  is  continuing 
her  graduate  study  at  Emory  Univ. 

Alice  (Mott)  Stiness,  whose  husband  is  a 
major  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  wrote  in  November: 
"We  have  just  completed  a  year  of  what  will 
probably  be  a  3-year  tour  in  Hawaii.  Scho- 
field  Barracks  is  a  Division  Post,  situated  25 
miles  north  of  Honolulu.  We  are  several 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  so  the  climate 
is  very  pleasant.  There  is  no  hot  nor  cold 
season,  but  a  rainy  one.  We  have  a  very  good 
18-hole  golf  course  on  the  Post.  Surely 
one  should  be  able  to  play  the  game  in  a 
country  where  one  can  play  all  the  year.  This 
summer  I  took  a  6  weeks'  trip  to  Guam,  the 
Philippines,  and  China." 

Edith  (Xicholls)  Stainsby,  an  instructor  in 
medicine  at  the  Cornell  Univ.  Medical  Col., 
specializes  in  arthritis  and  is  making  a  study  of 
clinical  investigation.  She  and  her  husband 
have  beautiful  offices  in  the  new  X.  Y.  hospital. 

Helen  (Olmsted)  Carothers  is  finishing  her 
work  for  her  M.A.,  at  the  Univ.  of  Cincinnati. 
Address,  2544  Madison  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Selma  (Pelonskyj  Seltzer  is  guest  artist  on 
the  Mason  and  Hamlin  hour  over  WBZ.  In 
addition  to  studying  with  Heinrich  Gebhard, 
she  does  solo  work  and  accompanying  in  club 
and  radio  fields. 

Hester  (Pratt)  Richardson  has  time  to  act 
as  secretary  for  her  husband,  who  has  his  own 
radio  business  in  Honolulu,  besides  looking 
out  for  her  3  boys.     Address,  P.  O.  Box  3362. 

Dorothy  (Scarritt)  McKibbin:  "I  am  busy 


with  my  3-year-old  boy  and  with  my  job  as 
bookkeeper  at  the  Spanish  &  Italian  Trading 
Co.  We  live  a  very  simple,  healthy  life, 
spent  in  the  open  as  much  as  possible.  The 
fall  in  New  Mexico  is  particularly  gorgeous  as 
the  sagebrush,  chimesa  with  yellow  blossoms, 
and  red  chili  hang  on  adobe  houses.  I  am 
living  for  the  moment  of  15th  Reunion;  it  has 
been  so  long  since  I  have  been  east." 

Helen  (Scholz)  Lauenstein  is  chairman  of 
the  Civics  Committee  of  the  College  Club  and 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Nat.  Congress  of  P.-T.-A. 
Assn.  at  St.  Louis. 

Margaret  Sherwood  teaches  in  the  history 
dept.  at  The  Spence  School  and  is  studying 
at  Columbia  for  her  Ph.D.  She  spent  6 
weeks  in  Siena  last  summer. 

Irene  (Smith)  Campbell  moved  from  Min- 
neapolis in  June  to  Washington  (D.  C.)  and 
hopes  her  classmates  will  look  her  up  when 
there.     Address,  1608  44th  St.  X.  W. 

Alice  (Stevens)  Williams  has  added  a 
Russian  song  program  in  costume  to  her 
repertoire. 

Eleanor  (Stewart  I  Washburn  is  assistant 
to  Mary  Clapp  '12,  exec,  secretary  of  the 
Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Dorothea  (Thomas)  Lynch  is  one  of  12 
students  admitted  to  the  graduate  school  of 
Western  Reserve  Univ.  (Cleveland)  for  her 
M.A.  in  dramatic  art.  After  starting  with 
neither  equipment  nor  money  and  with  only  a 
few  students,  in  8  years  Dorothy  built  the 
dramatic  dept.  of  Rollins  College  to  one  of  the 
most  successful  departments  of  its  kind  among 
the  small  colleges  in  the  country;  and  was 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  decision  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Bok  to  build  a  $125,000  theater  on 
the  Rollins  campus  2  years  ago  in  honor  of 
Miss  Annie  Russell.  To  complete  her 
training,  she  is  studying  this  year  and  plans 
to  establish,  wTith  her  husband,  a  dramatic 
school  and  school-theater,  possibly  in  Florida. 
Temp,  address  until  July,  2039  E.  107th  St., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Lucille  (Topping)  Simpson  saw  Gloria 
Chandler's  production  of  "Cinderella"  at  the 
Fair  but  missed  Gloria. 

Lucia  (Trent)  Cheyney  and  her  husband 
have  a  new  book,  "More  Power  to  Poets." 
Lucia  has  won  several  prizes  recently,  and 
gave  a  program  with  3  other  poets  at  The 
Barn  Theatre,  Eddington,  Pa.  A  joint  book 
of  the  Cheyneys  was  exhibited  at  the  Fair  in  a 
special  exhibition  of  literary  families.  Ad- 
dress, 301  Maryland  Av.,  Clifton  Heights, 
P.  O.,  Pa. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  A.  B.  Cook 
(Carolyn  Case),  259  Tuttle  Parkway,  West- 
field,  X.  J. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  O'Xeil  (Ruth  Dimock),  470 
Ridge  Av.,  East  Aurora,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Gordon  (Martha  Fowler),  45 
Bay  St.,  Manchester,  X.  H. 

Mrs.  Raymond  MacDonald  (Ambia  Har- 
ris), 26  Lynwood  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  X.  Y. 

Lost. — Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  (Harriet  Bald- 
win), Mrs.  R.  R.  Sewell  (Katharine  Purnell), 
Delia  Ryan,  Mrs.  Roger  Tewksbury  (Helen 
Strong). 
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Ex- 19 19 

Born. — To  Marguerite  (Hutchison)  Schim- 
mel  a  3d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Peggy,  Aug. 
24,  1929.  Address,  102  Rockburn  St.,  York, 
Pa. 

Other  News. — Vera  Bullis  is  in  the  office 
of  Hill  &  Cutler  Co.  Address,  77  North  St., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  (Clapp)  McBride:  "My  husband 
and  I  left  the  3  girls  with  my  brother  and  wife 
and  spent  3  months  abroad  last  spring.  The 
summer  we  spent  at  our  new  home  on  Lake 
Washington  across  from  Seattle." 

Bessie  (Gill)  Erwin  is  a  senior  in  Chatta- 
nooga College  of  Law  and  hopes  to  do  work 
for  her  M.A.  next  year  at  Columbia.  Bessie, 
the  mother  of  5  children,  surely  coordinates. 

Mary  (Houghton)  Freeman  writes  from 
China:  "Hope  to  get  back  for  15th.  To- 
night is  Hallowe'en,  even  in  China."  Ad- 
dress, 220  Hungtao  Rd.,  Shanghai. 

Louise  (Nichols)  Tull:  "Have  just  moved 
with  the  4  children  from  Philadelphia  to 
Charlottesville  (Va.),  where  my  husband  is 
agent  for  the  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co."     Address,  1605  Gordon  Av. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  W.  S.  Blaw  2d 
(Helen  Mandelbaum),  2720  Wichlow  Rd., 
Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Whitcomb  (Florence  Martin), 
48  Broadway,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  H.  Tapley  (Mabel 
Lyman),  2002  Franklin  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Please  note  the  change  of  address.  Fund 
chairman — Mrs.  T.  W.  Allyn  (Dorothy  Gates), 
Maher,  Colo. 

Married. — Marion  Benjamin  to  Svend 
O.  Oleson.  Address,  Hotel  Barnum,  Bridge- 
port, Ct. 

Katharine  (Cornwell)  Draper  to  Dr.  F. 
Hammond  Dickson,  a  graduate  of  Tufts,  Oct. 
16,  in  Hanover  N.  H.  Address,  Colebrook, 
N.  H. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Cass)  Fisher  a  son, 
Judson  Landon,  Dec.  17,  '32. 

To  Rachel  (Keeney)  Thompson  a  3d 
daughter,  Rachel  Keeney,  June  26,  '33. 

Other  News. — The  entire  class  will  be 
deeply  sorry  to  know  that  Dorothy  (Gates) 
Allyn  lost  her  little  daughter  Rosalie,  Sept.  2, 
after  a  siege  of  scarlet  fever;  Katharine  (Dick- 
son) King,  her  son,  George  III,  at  Thanks- 
giving time;  and  Frances  (Smith)  Johnson 
her  husband,  Dr.  Frank  Johnson,  on  New 
Year's  Day. 

Katharine  (Asher)  Engel  is  "terribly  busy 
going  around  the  countryside  giving  lectures 
for  Consumer's  Research.  I  talk  about  the 
new  food  and  drug  laws,  the  truth  about 
cosmetics,  and  it  is  simply  grand  fun.  Can 
you  picture  me  on  the  lecture  platform,  glass 
of  water  and  all?" 

Frances  (Chick)  Peabody,  whose  husband  is 
still  "teaching  economics  at  Rutgers  and 
being  statistician  for  the  American  Tariff 
League  while  finishing  up  his  Doctorate,"  is 
staying  with  her  children  at  Cummaquid  on 
(  ape  Cod  for  the  year,  "so  we  won't  be  a 
temptation   to  diversion   in   spare   moments. 


There  is  a  paintable  landscape  in  every  direc- 
tion. Life  here  is  the  antithesis  of  life  near 
New  York.  After  the  highly  organized  club 
life  of  New  Brunswick,  I  feel  like  an  American 
living  in  England.  Helen  (Cass)  Fisher  is  in 
New  Brunswick  with  her  infant  son,  Judson, 
and  her  professor  husband.  She  has  a 
lucrative  one-day-a-week  job,  and  paints  some 
too.  Frances  (Smith)  Johnson  has  been 
painting  much  and  well.  We  both  belonged  to 
a  painting  group  last  year  and  put  our  pic- 
tures up  in  2  College  Club  exhibits." 

Mabel  (Lyman)  Tapley's  husband  left  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  last  spring  and  has  been 
with  the  Du  Pont  Co.  as  asst.  economist  since 
Nov.  1. 

Judith  Matlack  lost  her  father  this  fall 
after  a  long  illness.  At  last  accounts,  Beth 
(MacDuffie)  O'Halloran  was  sharing  her 
apartment  with  her. 

Frances  Parker  writes  after  a  long  silence, 
"  My  vocation  is  still  insurance  as  it  was  back 
in  1920.  My  avocation  seems  to  be  dabbling 
in  everything  I  wanted  to  do  in  College  and 
didn't  dare — a  little  amateur  dramatics,  a  few 
lessons  in  law  school,  a  few  piano  lessons,  and 
a  house  which  I  share  with  Florence  Brigham 
'21  and  a  girl  from  Bryn  Mawr.  The  in- 
tricacies of  a  hot  water  furnace  furnish  more 
than  a  little  occupation  for  my  leisure  mo- 
ments." 

Margaret  (Penney)  Stewart  lost  her  father 
in  November.  He  was  District  Attorney  of 
Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  time  President 
McKinley  was  shot  while  attending  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  and  he  prosecuted  the 
assassin. 

On  Nov.  18,  14  members  of  the  Class  met 
at  the  home  of  Mabel  (Lyman)  Tapley  for  a 
1920  Tea.  We  had  such  a  good  time  that  we 
vowed  to  have  at  least  2  teas  a  year  and  urge 
all  the  people  near  Boston  to  join  with  us. 
Those  present  were  Helen  (Ayer)  Maynard, 
Muriel  (Backus)  Page,  Lois  (Bateman)  Jones, 
Betty  (Clark)  Wells,  Agnes  (Dowd)  Brown, 
Margaret  (Fitzgibbon)  Carey,  Madeleine 
(Fuller)  Collins,  Katherine  (Graham)  How- 
ard, Helen  (Jack)  Sayer,  Jean  (Kimball) 
Tyler,  Judith  Matlack,  Marion  (Selden) 
Nash,  Ruth  (Thompson)  Drisko,  and  Carol 
Whiting. 

Ex- 1920 

Edith  (Adair)  Swain's  husband  has  been 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  Rover,  having 
served  as  managing  editor  for  a  year  or  so  and 
associate  editor  before  that.  "What  thrills 
him  almost  more  than  that  is  his  new  21-foot 
sloop  which  he  has  just  bought.  What  fun 
next  summer!" 

1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  Penney  Jr. 
(Elizabeth  Clapp),  744  W.  Delavan  Av., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  B. 
Hamblett  (Helen  Kittredge),  13  Mt.  Pleasant 
St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Married. — Grace  Carver  to  Thomas  Whit- 
man, Oct.  25,  '33.  Address,  Valley  Farm, 
Simsbury,  Ct.     Mr.  Wrhitman  is  a  lawyer. 

Born. — To  Janet  (Fraser)  Lewis  a  2d  son, 
Fraser,  Nov.  9,  '33. 
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l\>  Mildred  (Godfrey  Sutcliffe  a  4th  child 
rod  1st  son,  Aila in .  Oct .  26,  '32. 

OthbB  News.  Marj  Chamberlin  took  a 
course  in  geology  at  i  hi'  1933  session  of  the 
Harvard  Summer  School. 

Elsie  (Dey)  Wilson  is  on  the  boards  of  the 
following  organizations:  Smith  Club  of  the 
Oranges,  Newark  V.  W.  C.  A.,  Essex  Co. 
Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  \\ .;  and  is  secretary  of 
the  N.  J.  Division  of  A    A    U.  \\  . 

Edith  (Howe)  Kaemmerlen  is  taking  an 
extension  course  in  child  psychology. 

Edith  (Ketcham)  Brinton  is  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Smith  Club  again. 

Mildred  (McCaddin)  Craft  writes  that  she 
is  still  busy  with  a  cooperative  play  group, 
P.-T.-A.,  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Julia  Morse's  school  has  been  taken  over  by 

the  Nat.  Cathedral  School.     Julia  teaches  2d 

grade.     She  is  living  with  her  sister,  Annette 

Morse)   Shuman    '25,   whose   2   children   are 

pupils  at  the  school. 

Frances  (Moschcowitz)  Frowenfeld's  fa- 
ther, Dr.  Alexis  Victor  Moschcowitz,  consult- 
ing surgeon  to  the  Mount  Sinai,  the  Israel- 
Zion,  and  the  Bronx  Maternity  hospitals  and 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  at  the  Col.  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  died  recently.  Dr. 
Moschcowitz  was  an  authority  on  the  treat- 
ment of  hernia. 

Georgiana  Palmer  is  an  assoc.  professor  of 
Latin  at  Macalester  Col.,  St.  Paul. 

Madelaine  Waddell  went  to  Panama  last 
summer. 

New  Addresses. — Isabel  Durfee,  599 
Angell  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Guinev  (Marion  La  Montagne), 
12  Third  St.,  Great  Neck,  X.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Schafer  (Carlotta  Wolverton), 
2175  Bellfield  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Ex-1921 

Last  June  and  July,  Clara  Livingston  flew 
her  plane  to  Los  Angeles,  and  home  to  Puerto 
Rico  via  Chicago. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  H.  J.  Smith  (Eliza- 
beth Ellison),  21026  Malibu  Rd.,  Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif. 

1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Wake- 
man  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridgewood 
Av.,  Hamden,  Ct.;  L-Z,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Foster  Jr. 
(Marian  Swayze),  128  Holmes  Av.,  Glen- 
brook,  Ct.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  E.  B. 
Wilford  (Catherine  Smith),  300  Linden  Lane, 
Merion,  Pa. 

Married. — Frances  Johnson  to  Lee  V. 
Steck,  Oct.  17,  '33.  Address,  5697  Keith 
Av.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Julia  Lincoln  to  C.  Keith  Pevear,  July  26, 
'33.     Address,  723  Eighth  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Nell  (Driggs)  Reed  a  son, 
Robert  Milton,  Sept.  22,  '33. 

To  Gladys  (Harriman)  MacLeod  a  son, 
Duncan  Harriman,  Sept.  19,  '33. 

To  Eleanor  (Scofield)  Johansen  a  2d  child, 
Virginia,  Aug.  28,  '33. 

To  Jean  (Staples)  Reid  a  3d  daughter, 
Xancy  Lois,  Oct.  8,  '33. 

To  Una  (Whitehurst)  Mickle  a  3d  daughter, 
Joan,  Aug.  11,  '33. 


()iiii  R  NEWS.  -Katherine  (Aldridge)  Zad- 
ra's  letter  brings  us  up  to  date  after  2  years' 
effort  to  find  her.  "  I  was  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  2  wars  and  my  husband  was  there 
3  years.  The  climate  was  rather  hard  on  me 
and  I  got  so  thin  they  sent  me  home.  Jack 
had  to  stay  to  finish  out  his  contract,  so  I 
picked  the  quickest  way  possible  and  came  up 
from  Broken  Hill  by  Imperial  Airways.  That 
meant  I  boarded  the  plane  one  Friday  at 
10  a.  m.  and  rode  in  various  planes  for  the 
next  8  days.  We  kept  in  British  territory 
going  at  first  northeast  and  later  directly 
north,  following  the  Nile,  and  hopped  off 
from  Alexandria  for  Athens  via  Crete  and 
then  from  Athens  to  Brindisi.  From  there 
we  took  the  fast  train  to  Paris.  The  rest  of 
the  people  went  on  by  plane  to  London  but  I 
stopped  over  2  days  in  Paris  and  then  caught 
the  Europa  in  Cherbourg  and  finished 
probably  the  quickest  trip  made  from  Broken 
1  lill  to  New  York  in  16  days  instead  of  35. 

"  I  met  my  husband  the  next  January  in 
Genoa  and  we  visited  friends  in  Italy,  coming 
home  through  Germany  and  across  on  the 
DetUschland.  After  visiting  my  family  we 
motored  west  to  Denver  via  Texas,  visiting 
my  husband's  family,  then  on  to  the  coast  to 
visit  more  relatives  on  both  sides  and  in  this 
way  'did'  California  from  San  Diego  to 
Sacramento. 

"My  husband  is  now  mill  superintendent 
at  the  Universal  Exploration  Co.,  in  Jefferson 
City,  Tex.  We  lived  for  3  months  in  one 
room  in  the  college  tearoom  but  now  have  a 
lovely  house.  It  takes  considerable  to  upset 
a  mining  wife." 

Beatrice  Byram  enjoyed  a  trip  in  Xovember 
to  A  Century  of  Progress  and  a  Smith  re- 
union in  Indianapolis  with  Blanche  Shaw, 
Eleanor  (Evans)  Stout,  Ernestine  Bradford, 
and  Mary  (Evans)  Ilarrell  '24.  She  is  busy 
this  season  in  the  Internat.  Rel.  Group  of  the 
Montclair  Col.  Women's  Club,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  drama  dept.  of  the  Glen  Ridge 
Women's  Club. 

Hilda  Couch  in  September  took  a  South 
American  Cruise  with  her  sisters,  visiting 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  Colombia,  and  Panama. 
She  is  1st  vice-president  of  the  alumni  assn. 
of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  and  is  the  only  woman  officer  this 
year. 

Mary  (Dickson)  Yarian  is  continuing  art 
work,  mostly  lithograph  poster  work  for  the 
movies. 

Eleanor  (Evans)  Stout  writes,  "We  have 
adopted  a  baby  girl,  Laura  Evans,  born  Dec. 
18,  '32.  I  have  been  president  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Smith  Club  during  the  past  year." 

Esther  Gaylord  is  editing  copy  for  the 
Phelps  Publishing  Co.,  Springfield.  "As 
they  publish  over  30  magazines — mostly 
pulps — my  reading  matter  is  somewhat 
varied." 

Kathryn  (Lyman)  Bond  teaches  her  3 
children  at  home  and  manages  to  squeeze  in  a 
number  of  community  activities  besides. 

Louise  (Miller)  Abell  is  organist  for  the 
First  Reformed  Church  in  Tarrytown  (X".  Y.), 
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which   has  a   fine  Austin   organ,    installed   6 
years  ago. 

Gerda  (Richards)  Crosby  got  her  Ph.D.  at 
Radcliffe  last  June.  She  is  spending  the 
winter  in  London  doing  research  work  in 
the  British  Museum.  Her  younger  brother, 
Paul  Richards,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Italian  dept.  at  Smith  for  the  past  2  years. 

Dean  (Roberts)  Wolcott  has  a  job  as  exec, 
secretary  for  the  Republican  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  in  X.  Y.  C.  She  also  claims  a 
bit  of  fame  for  an  etching  recently  published 
in  a  catalogue  of  the  Fine  Arts  Library  of  the 
Univ.  of  Nebraska. 

Blanche  Shaw  writes  of  her  travels  this  past 
summer.  She  went  to  the  North  Cape  and 
Russia,  visited  relatives  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  particularly  enjoyed 
Killarney  and  the  jaunting  cars! 

Louise  Silber  is  now  teaching  violin  at  the 
Univ.  of  Wyoming.  Her  work  includes 
conducting  the  University  and  preparatory 
school  orchestras.  She  writes  that  there 
isn't  a  street  car  in  the  whole  state  and 
believes  that  they  are  the  only  institution  in 
the  country  to  have  a  faculty  women's  polo 
team.  Address,  1215  Grand  Av.,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Other  New  Addresses. — Mrs.  V.  H. 
Fischer  (Helen  Johnston),  16  Pembroke 
Court,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Goodell  (Priscilla  Boyce),  1517 
Atkinson  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Berolzheimer  (Rae  Lowenthal), 
341  W.  16th  St.,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
Ex- 192  2 

Born. — To  Helen  (Atkinson)  Corvan,  a 
daughter,  Jean,  June  9,  '31.  New  address, 
Van  Tassel  Apts.,  North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

To  Dorothy  (Brooks)  Retan  a  2d  child 
and  1st  daughter,  Dorothy,  July  30,  1932. 

Other  News. — Candace  Thoman  is  in 
New  York  as  secretary  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

Correction:  Edith  Chaffee's  married  name 
is  Mrs.  Robert  Scott  Osgood.     Address,  716 
W.  28th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
1923 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  R.  R.  Stephens 
(Isabel  McLaughlin),  53  Reservoir  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Fund  chairman,  Ade- 
laide Homer,  75  Church  St.,  Winchester, 
Mass. 

Married. — Priscilla  Capps  to  Henry  Al- 
bert Hill,  Dec.  9,  '33  in  Athens,  Greece.  Mr. 
Hill  is  head  of  the  Amer.  Express  Co.  in 
Greece.  Priscilla  plans  to  continue  her  work 
as  director  of  the  Near  East  Industries. 
Address,  Herakleion,  Greece. 

Elizabeth  Kennedy  to  Herbert  Edward 
Edwards,  Oct.  17,  '33,  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
Address,  Valley  Rd.,  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

Katharine  Mason  to  Harold  Ford,  Nov.  18, 
'33,  in  London.  Mr.  Ford  is  British  and  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  Argentine 
Republic.  Address,  20  Elvaston  PI.,  London, 
S.  W.  7,  England. 

Dorothy    Patten    to    Kenneth    S.    Minard, 
July   8,    '33.     They   spent    their   honeymoon 
cruising  around  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Do  not  neglect  the  advertisements. 


camping  in  the  Adirondacks.  Address,  An- 
dover,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Marya  (Driscoll)  Keane  a 
4th  child  and  2d  daughter,  Denise  Driscoll, 
Oct.  16,  '33.  Under  "vacations"  Marya 
says,    "No  such   animal   with   4   children   in 

5  years."     Her  father  died  last  July. 

To  Helen  (Hines)  Grinnan  a  daughter, 
Helen  Thomas,  Apr.  24,  '33. 

To  Ruth  (Mechler)  Barnett  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  John  Morton,  July  22,  '31.  Ruth 
spent  a  few  days  in  N.  Y.  C.  in  October  and 
saw  Jane  (Stewart)  Davis  and  Irene  (Walber) 
Davis. 

To  Jane  (Stewart)  Davis  a  2d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Martha  Coleman,  in  March  '32. 

To  Ermina  (Stimson)  Kinnell  a  son,  George 
Noble,  Nov.  8,  '32. 

To  Catherine  (Stow)  Thorn  a  son,  Angus 
Malcolm,  Apr.  21,  '33. 

Other  News. — Frances  Arnold  is  back  in 
New  England  after  2  years  in  the  West.  She 
drove  across  the  continent  last  July  in  11 
days,  not  wholly  for  pleasure.  She  hopes  to 
be  studying  at  Columbia  2d  semester  this 
year. 

Mary-Louise  (Bates)  Bedford  is  assisting 
her  husband,  voice  teacher  and  choir  con- 
ductor at  Mt.  Lebanon  Presbyterian  Church, 
Pittsburgh.  Address,  2942  Mattern  Av., 
Dormont,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Helen  (Gottschaldt)  McClintock  is  in  busi- 
ness with  her  husband — McClintock  Mining 

6  Engineering  Co.  They  travel  by  air  be- 
tween Northern  California  and  central 
Mexico.  She  says,  if  anyone  has  a  good  mine 
she  wants  well  managed,  to  let  her  know. 
Address,  7647  Mulholland  Drive,  Los  Angeles. 

Lois  (Kane)  Wishart  has  been  in  Massa- 
chusetts since  June,  spending  the  summer  at 
Marblehead  Neck  and  then  moving  to  Cam- 
bridge. She  had  Thanksgiving  dinner  with 
Dorothy  (Morgan)  Austin  and  her  family. 
Their  daughters,  aged  6  and  7,  are  great 
friends. 

Isadora  (Luce)  Smith — (see  Current  Pub- 
lications). Her  husband  has  also  published 
several  stories  and  articles  recently.  They 
are  living  this  winter  in  Beverly,  Mass. 

Edith  Morris  is  helping  in  the  library  of  the 
Univ.  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Helen  (Schulze)  Burch  moved  to  Des 
Moines  last  fall  when  the  Burch  Biscuit  Co. 
was  incorporated  there.  Address,  The  Com- 
modore Apts.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mildred  (Woodward)  Jones  is  doing  secre- 
tarial work  for  her  husband.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pa.  State  Fedn.  of  Woman's  Clubs 
and  gave  a  lecture  recently  on  Flower  Ar- 
rangement. Mildred  has  just  taken  a  trip  to 
Delaware  and  Washington. 

Rosemary  (Zonne)  Mills  has  moved  to 
Dallas  (Tex.)  where  they  are  building  a 
house.  Her  husband  specializes  in  head  and 
neck  and  plastic  surgery.  Rosemary's  father 
died  last  April  and  her  mother  lives  with  her. 
Address,  4849  Montrose  Dr.,  Green  way  Parks. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  C.  K.  Lawrence 
(Ruth  Purvis),  R.  F.  I).  #2,  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y. 

They  are  worth  your  attention. 
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BACK  LOG  CAMP 

A  Camp  for  Adults  and  Families 
SABAEL  P.  O.,  NEW  YORK 

ON  INDIAN  LAKE  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 


NEARLY  every  summer,  the  first  week  in  July,  a  party  of  men,  and  sometimes  women,  takes  a  week's 
strenuous  trout  fishing  trip  back  into  a  wild  part  of  the  woods.  The  first  day  of  last  summer's  trip 
involved  forty  miles  of  automobiling  and  sixteen  miles  of  walking,  two  pack  horses  carrying  all  the  duffle. 
The  horses  were  sent  back  and  the  party  toted  itself  out  by  easy  stages,  getting  back  to  the  main  camp 
the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  day.  The  personnel  of  the  party  gives  an  idea  of  who  comes  to  Back  Log: 
The  president  of  a  large  life  insurance  company  and  his  17-year-old  son;  an  internationally  known  chem- 
ist; a  brilliant  young  professor  of  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  once  a  member 
of  one  of  the  N.R.A.  advisory  committees;  a  Philadelphia  lawyer;  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer;  and 
three  members  of  the  family,  a  teacher,  a  college  senior,  and  a  high  school  senior,  born  and  bred  campers. 
There  was  good  fishing,  fine  talk,  and  a  taste  of  real  camping.  As  usual,  the  wives  and  children  of  some  of 
these  men  stayed  at  the  main  camp  during  this  week. 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet  to 

MRS.  BERTHA  BROWN  LAMBERT,  272  PARK  AVENUE,  TAKOMA  PARK,  D.  C 


JANE  TOOHER   SPORT  CLOTHES 

School —  College  —  Camp 

jii  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 

Official  Outfitter 

for 

SMITH  COLLEGE 
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Mrs.  Everett  Callender  (Jane  Robinson),  1 
Prescott  Lane,  Greenwich,  Ct. 
1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Ct.  Fund  chairman — Mrs. 
F.  F.  Harrison  (Carlotta  Creevey),  Coopers- 
town,  X.  V. 

Married. — Sylvia  Bateman  to  Rev.  Nor- 
man Ramson  Gutry,  Dec.  30,  1933.  Mr. 
Gutry  is  pastor  of  the  New  Church  in  East 
Cleveland,  O.     Address,  1520  Holyoke  St. 

Mary  Richardson  to  Rev.  John  Gabriel 
Fleck,  June  10,  1933.  Address,  230  Summit 
Av.,  Buffalo,  X.  V. 

Gertrude  Ross  to  Warren  Ordway,  Oct.  28, 
1933.  Address,  Leeson  Lane,  Newton  Cen- 
ter. Mass. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Doyle)  Walker  a  daugh- 
ter, Nov.  4,  1933. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Brown)  Dean 
writes:  "Always  busy,  as  a  minister's  wife — 
2  churches,  playing  string  quartets  every 
week,  just  for  fun,  thanks  to  Miss  Holmes 
who  first  introduced  me  to  chamber  music  and 
made  me  love  it." 

Ruth  (Bugbee)  Williams  was  sec.  of  the 
Springfield  College  Club  last  year,  and  was 
active  in  the  Springfield  Smith  Club.  Her 
husband  received  his  M.A.  from  Mass.  State 
Col.  in  June. 

Katharine  (Colton- Wells)  Winfield's  hus- 
band is  practicing  surgery  and  gynecology  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  "We  came  here  in  Oct. 
1932,  after  spending  3  delightful  years  in  Ann 
Arbor.  I'm  doing  the  proverbial  Junior 
League  work,  bringing  up  my  2-year-old  son 
and  only  child,  and  doing  the  usual  rounds  of 
social  and  domestic  activities.  It's  nice  to  be 
east  again,  though  we  miss  the  life  of  a  western 
university  town." 

Mary  (Curtis)  Chace  enjoyed  seeing  many 
out-of-town  friends  who  came  to  Chicago  for 
the  Fair.  Mary  (Wynne)  MacDonell  brought 
her  oldest  boy  to  see  the  Fair  with  Mary's 
two  children. 

Anne  de  Lancey  is  in  charge  of  the  younger 
group  at  the  Halcyon  Farms  School,  in  Go- 
shen, N.  Y.,  a  small  private  school  now  in  its 
2d  year.     Anne's  pupils  number  eight,  aged 

5*4  to  &y2. 

Betty  (Derby)  Gibson  wrote  in  Sept.:  "We 
have  just  returned  from  a  delightful  summer 
in  Scotland.  Jack  (4K)  and  Nancy  (2)  were 
introduced  to  their  grandparents  with  much 
mutual  pleasure.  Jack  is  starting  kinder- 
garten." 

Emily  (Green)  Sherman  writes:  "A  pre- 
school of  10  children  including  my  own  two,  is 
being  held  every  day  in  our  home." 

Elizabeth  (Hall)  Woodward  and  Caroline 
(Dunbar)  Cameron  '30  ran  a  nursery  school 
last  year  for  children  of  the  South  Kent 
School  faculty. 

Elizabeth  (Mcllarg)  Holland  writes:  "A 
house  and  two  little  girls  keep  me  busy,  but 
I'm  planning  to  come  to  Reunion." 

Elizabeth  (Stephens)  Bigelow's  father  died 
on  Sept.  26.  "Steve"  and  her  husband  are 
both  busy  in  civic  activities  in  Greenwich. 
She  is  treasurer  of  the  Christmas  Seal  Fund, 


a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  for  the 
Town  Nursing  Service,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Mr.  Bigelow  is 
president  of  the  Greenwich  C.  of  C,  and  vice- 
pres.  of  the  newly  organized  Community 
Chest. 

During  the  winter  of  1932,  Eleanor  (Web- 
ster) Marshall  and  her  husband  took  a  trip  to 
the  WTest  Indies,  touching  at  the  Leeward  and 
Windward  Islands,  and  stopping  in  Trinidad 
for  a  few  days.  "Liking  this  trip  so  much, 
last  winter  we  took  a  sister  ship  of  the  Lady 
Hawkins  to  Jamaica  and  were  not  dis- 
appointed." 

New  Address. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Hazard 
(Grace  Pierpont),  Apt.  102,  Le  Carra  Court, 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Ex-1924 

Married. — Virginia   Hill  to  Todd  Groes- 
beck  Tiebout,  Oct.  14,  '33. 
1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  913  Washington  St.,  Evanston, 
111.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Sherman  Hol- 
comb  (Julia  Himmelsbach),  Fresh  Water 
Cove,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Helen  Emery  to  Bradford 
Chase  Giddings. 

Married. — Jane  Anawalt  to  Dr.  Eugene 
Sugg,  Nov.  3,  1933  in  N.  Y.  C.  Address, 
59-11  Queens  Blvd.,  Woodside,  L.  I. 

Dorothy  Murfitt  to  Frederick  Johnson, 
June  16,  1933.  Address,  75  Milton  St.,  Mil- 
ton, Mass.  Mr.  Johnson  is  an  ethnologist 
and  is  at  Harvard  when  he  "isn't  out  on  ex- 
peditions in  the  jungles  around  Panama  or 
elsewhere."  Dorothy  McKinnon  was  the 
only  bridesmaid. 

Elizabeth  Poole  to  John  Howland,  Dec.  23, 
1933.  They  were  married  in  N.  Y.  C,  and 
will  live  in  Washington  (D.  C),  where  Mr. 
Howland  practices  law. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Bagley)  Cobb  a  daugh- 
ter, Anne  Bagley,  July  27,  1933.  Ruth  is  sell- 
ing life  insurance  as  well  as  taking  care  of  her 
infant.     Address,  410  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

To  Sarah  (Linley)  Malnic  a  son,  Sever 
John,  July  18,  1933.  Sally's  husband  is  an 
orange  rancher.     Address,  Irwindale,  Calif. 

To  Evelyn  (Preis)  Cahn  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  Edgar  Jr.,  Sept.  27,  1933.  New  address, 
Park  Drive  South,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

To  Shirley  (Smith)  Turner  a  daughter, 
Dorcas  Elizabeth,  Oct.  3,  1933.  New  ad- 
dress, 87  W.  32d  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

To  Mary  (Wallace)  Shorney  a  3d  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Sylvia,  Oct.  17,  1933. 

To  Lucy  (Williams)  Harriman  a  daughter, 
Joan,  Nov.  14,  1933. 

Adopted. — By  Edna  (Kiesewetter)  Besse 
and  her  husband  a  boy,  Robert  Frederick,  on 
Aug.  29,  1933.  The  baby  was  born  July  28. 
The  time  was  saddened  for  them,  however,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Edna's  father  on  Aug.  30. 

Other  News. — Lucy  (Barnard)  Briggs's 
husband  has  been  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Embassy 
in  Havana,  Cuba.  Lucy  and  their  small 
daughter  were  to  join  him  in  December,  if 
conditions  in  Cuba  were  favorable.  Mr. 
Briggs  returned  from   Liberia  last  July,  but 
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CAMP  MARIENFELD 

CHESHAM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

39th  Year 

a  camp  for  boys  from  9  to  17 

offering 

The  Educative  Activities  Which  Have  a  Rightful  Place  in  a  Summer  Camp 

Address 

RAPHAEL  J.  SHORTLIDGE,  Headmaster,  THE  TOME  SCHOOL,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 

or:  MRS.  SHORTLIDGE  —  HELEN  WETMORE  HOUGHTON  —  SMITH  1912 


The  ALOHA  Camps 

Vermont — 30th  season 

ALOHA  CAMP,  girls  13-16.  Club  Group  17-18 

Mrs.  Edward  Leeds  Gulick,  Welleslev. 
ALOHA  HIVE,  girls  7-12. 
JUNIOR  HIVE,  boys  and  girls  5  and  6. 

Mrs.  Helen  Gulick  King.  Smith  '16. 

Mrs.  Mary  W'orthen  Knapp,  Smith  '13. 
CAMP  LANAKILA.  boys.  Junior  Group  6-8. 

Intermediate  Group  8-12.  Senior  Group  12-15. 

Mrs.  Carol  Gulick  Hulbert,  Smith  1919. 
ALOHA  MANOR  NURSERY  CAMP,  children  with 

or  without  their  parents. 

Mary  Wagner,  formerly  Smith  College  Nursery  School. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Gulick  Pierce,  Oberlin. 

Booklets:  One  Perrin  Road,  Brookline,  Mass. 


On  Lake  Champlain 
@  *\*  For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

Season  1934,  July  3  to  August  2S 

A  ddress 

MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  D.  SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 

October  to  May 
Room  502,  19  W.  44th  Street,  New  York 


KINDERCAMP 

A  delightful  place  to  enroll  children 

under  nine  while  you  enjoy  a 

real  vacation. 

Director 
Elizabeth    Weston    Bartlett,   ex-1919 

29  Arlington  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Newton  North -451  3-W 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M., 
Harvard  '06. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B.,  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue,  Milton, 
Mass.,  Tel.  Mil.  7640,  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass.,  Mil.  2292. 
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made  a  2d  trip  to  Africa  the  last  of  that  month. 
Lucy  went  with  him  as  far  as  Bordeaux  and 
spent  a  week-end  in  Le  Touquet  with  Eleanor 
(Briggs)  Turner  before  returning  to  America. 
Her  husband  returned  to  this  country  in 
October  before  leaving  for  Havana. 

Caroline  Bedell  is  working  in  a  laboratory  in 
the  Boston  City  Hosp.  under  Dr.  Stanley 
Cobb.  She  is  living  at  398  Marlborough  St., 
Boston. 

Alice  (Garlichs)  Sumsion's  husband  is  to 
arrange  the  program  and  conduct  all  the  works 
not  conducted  by  their  composers  at  the 
Three  Choirs  Festival  in  Gloucester  (Eng.) 
this  summer.  In  speaking  of  the  World's 
Fair  Smith  Booth,  Alice  writes:  "  I  never  cease 
to  marvel  at  Smith  and  all  it  has  given  us. 
One  appreciates  it  all  the  more  over  here  where 
most  girls  stop  school  at  16  and  seem  to  have 
no  intellectual  interests  at  all.  Things  are 
improving,  however,  and  I've  met  several 
girls  who  have  been  to  Newnham  or  Girton. 
There  is  a  Cotswold  Branch  of  the  Fed.  of 
Univ.  Women.  I've  joined  it,  and  we  have 
had  some  very  interesting  meetings.  Once  a 
year  we  join  up  with  the  Birmingham  Branch 
for  a  picnic  at  some  place  on  the  Cotswolds. 
This  year  it  was  at  Bourton-on-the-Water 
where  we  inspected  some  Roman  excavations." 

Harriet  (Lane)  Rouillard's  husband  is  in- 
structor in  French  at  Amherst.  Harriet  is 
doing  graduate  work  at  Smith.  She  says,  "  I 
hope  to  get  an  M.A.  at  least  by  our  10th. 
One  course  at  a  time  does  not  make  for  rapid 
progress,  but  I  have  a  lot  of  fun."  In  addi- 
tion to  the  graduate  work,  Harriet  corrects 
papers  for  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Chase's  course  in 
the  English  novel. 

Margaret  (Linley)  Gerard  is  Casting  Direc- 
tor at  the  Theatre  Guild  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Elinor  (Loeb)  Goldman  writes  that  al- 
though she  didn't  get  to  the  World's  Fair  she 
stopped  at  Northampton  on  her  way  to 
Maine.  She  writes,  "What  a  thrill  I  got 
roaming  through  the  campus.  I  can't  say  it 
has  changed  at  all.  Only  the  new  dorms 
made  me  realize  that  8  years  had  passed  since 
the  last  time  I  rushed  from  Tyler  to  Seelye." 
Elinor  was  busy  last  fall  working  for  the  Fu- 
sion Party  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Carol  (Lyle)  Fowler  has  taken  a  house  for 
the  winter  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  living  very 
near  Leta  (Kirk)  Hardy.  Address,  312  Copa 
de  Oro  Rd.,  Bel-Air,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Elisabeth  (Morrow)  Morgan  and  her  hus- 
band are  in  Pasadena  for  two  years,  where 
they  have  gone  for  Elisabeth's  health.  Ad- 
dress, 750  Prospect  Blvd.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  (Paul)  Gordon  has  been  working 
with  the  Lackawanna  Co.  Emergency  Relief 
Board.  New  Address,  69  Washington  St., 
Carbondale,  Pa. 

Dorothea  (Walker)  Edge  was  presented  at 
the  English  Court  last  spring  by  her  mother- 
in-law,  Lady  Edge,  and  attended  the  Royal 
Garden  Party  in  July.  She  is  working  on  the 
Exec.  Committee  of  the  Lytham  Music 
Festival  and  is  on  a  subcommittee  which 
chooses  the  music  for  each  year's  festival. 
She  writes  that  she  is  entering  into  some  of  the 


duties  of   the   wife  of   a   politician,    opening 
church  bazaars,  etc. 

Linda  (Woodworth)  Hertig's  husband  is  do- 
ing research  work  for  a  year  at  the  Carnegie 
Institution  on  a  Nat.  Research  Council 
Fellowship.  Address  until  Aug.  15:  231  E. 
University  Parkway,  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  V.  A.  Anderson 
(Priscilla  Alden),  30  Southgate  Park.,  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

Anne  Burgess,  Rutgers  Univ.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

Carolyn  Melchers,  323  Webster  Av.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

.   Mrs.  A.  William  Schoonmaker  (Katherine 
West  brook),  New  Canaan,  Ct. 
Ex-1925 

Married. — Elizabeth  Robinson  to  William 
Clement  Brooke.  Address,  75  Pierrepont 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jane  Shoemaker  to  William  Anthony 
Rolleston,  Oct.  28,  1933.  Address,  134  Ches- 
ter St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Juliet  (Kind)  Herrmann 
has  2  children,  John  Clinton,  born  Oct.  26, 
'27,  and  Terese  Kind,  born  May  20,  '29. 
Juliet  graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  in  '25, 
was  married  immediately  afterwards,  and  has 
been  very  active  in  social  work  ever  since. 
Address,  Mrs.  Clinton  S.  Herrmann,  5106  N. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mildred  McDonald  not  only  saw  the  Fair  in 
Chicago,  but  she  also  went  to  Europe  and  saw 
8  countries  in  as  many  weeks,  which  she  said 
was  interesting,  but  rather  rapid. 

Emma  (Payson)  Bradley  has  a  daughter, 
Lucia,  born  Dec.  13,  '32.  Address,  Waite's 
Landing,  R.  F.  D.  #4,  Portland,  Me. 

New    Address. — Mrs.     Morgan     Worthy 
(Dorothy  Mclntyre),  Siasconset,  Mass. 
1926 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  R.  O'Neill  (Con- 
stance Mahoney),  251  Beech  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  C.  Ma- 
comber  (Janet  Eaton),  108  High  St.,  Win- 
chendon,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Marion  Spicer  to  John  D. 
Wood,  Dartmouth  and  Harvard  Law.  Mr. 
Wood  is  practicing  law  in  Gloversville. 

Married. — Lydia  At  water  to  Norton  Cot- 
terill  of  N.  Y.  C,  Dec.  2,  '33. 

Peggy  Meras  to  Frederick  A.  Packard. 
Address,  787  Madison  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marion  Windisch  to  Alden  Cody  Bentley, 
Sept.  16,  '33,  in  Cincinnati,  O.  Address,  47 
E.  61st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Vera  (Bane)  Alcorn  a  son,  Wil- 
liam Bane,  Aug.  4,  '33. 

To  Rachel  (Derby)  Adams  a  son,  John 
Derby,  May  9,  '33. 

To  Alice  (Stevenson)  Baldwin  2  daughters: 
Gracie  Gail,  Mar.  30,  '32;  and  Linda  Park, 
Nov.  21,  '33.  Address,  47-43  Little  Neck 
Parkway,  Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 

To  Marion  (Ward)  Graves  a  1st  child  and 
daughter,  Deborah  Ward,  June  25,  '33. 

Other  News. — Marion  (Frauenthal) 
Sloane's  mother  died  recently  in  New  York. 
She  was  president  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of 
the  Hosp.  for  Joint  Diseases. 
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ABBOT 


^ 


ACADEMY       FOR       GIRLS 


ItSTB  tbah.  Modern  ii\  equipment 
and  methods;  strong  faculty:  de- 
lightfully located.  General  ami  pre- 
paratory courses  prepare  for  respon- 
sibility and  leadership.  In  past  Ave 
tudents  takinj  I  I  B 
examinations  were,  successful  Writes 
president  of  Bryn  Mawi  :  "Eveo  col- 
lags  would  like  more  students  of  tba 
kind  Abbot  Academy  has  sent  us  " 
Art.  music,   dramatics,   household  scl- 

!  •    gallery.     Observal 
sports — skating,    skiinu.    riding.      '-'•! 
miles  from  Boston     Wi  f>    '"<   <-<it'ih,<i. 
BERTHA  BAILEY.  Principal.  Box  I.. 
Andover.  Massachusetts. 


THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,    CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE    PREPARATORY 


HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.I 


Bryn  Mawr 


THE  DANA  HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Head 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Associate  Head 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School 
Pupils  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

Mrs.  Helen  Stockton  Wells)  .        .      „  .     .     , 
Miss  Annie  Edith  Lees  }  Associate  Principals 

DANA  HALL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Principal 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

offering  three  courses: 

ACADEMIC  MUSIC 

HOME-MAKING 

Instruction  in  Art  and  Dramatic  Expression 

Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Potter,  President 


GRAY  COURT 

On  the  Sound 

Upper  and  Lower  School  for  Girls.  Primary, 
Intermediate,  College  Preparatory,  and 
General  Course  with  Music,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  or  Secretarial  Training.  Ideal  shore- 
front  location,  suburban  to  New  York. 
Riding  and  other  sports. 

Jessie  Callam  Gray,  Principal 

Box  S,  Southfield  Point  Stamford,  Conn. 


e%amt  Jflargaret's  ^cfjool 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls  emphasizing 
preparation  tor  the  leading  colleges.  Excellent 
general  course  with  music,  dramatics,  art,  secre- 
tarial work  and  home  making  courses.  Hockey, 
riding,  tennis.  Country  estate,  modern  building. 
59th  year. 

ALBERTA  C.   EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


lOW-HEYWOOn 

|  J  On  the  Sound  ^At  Shippon  Point  |  / 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 


Fanny  E.  Davies,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 
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Freda  Seidensticker  is  still  working  at  the 
library  of  the  Princeton  Theol.  Sem. 

Margaret  Stearns  and  her  sister  Jane  are 
having  a  winter  vacation  in  Bermuda. 

New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  Marting, 
19600  N.  Park  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenzweig  (Bella  Ress), 
5736  Hobart  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Edward  Penney  (Effie  Wood),  Gor- 
ham,  N.  H. 

Ex-1926 

Born. — To  Adelaide  (Meara)  Hammond  a 
2d  child  and  1st  son,  Frank  Meara,  in  London, 
England,   Feb.   15,   '33.     Address,  4547  Liv- 
ingston Av.,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 
1927 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  D.  Krumbhaar 
(Catherine  Cole),  134  Haven  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  K.  Kane  (Amanda 
Bryan),  121  E.  78th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Married. — Mary  Little  Brown  to  William 
Andrew  Morrison,  Oct.  14,  '33.  Address,  227 
Bushkill  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Kathryn  Patterson  to  Philip  H.  Bagby. 
Address,  c/o  Hawaiian  Trust  Co.  Ltd.,  Hono- 
lulu, T.H. 

Cecilia  Zimmermann  to  Kenneth  Stevens 
Van  Strum,  Jan.  4.  Address,  48  E.  76th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Dora  (Luntz)  Moskowitz  a  son, 
Saul,  Dec.  11,  '33. 

To  Theresa  (Molloy)  Walsh  a  2d  son, 
Robert  Lawrence,  Apr.  6,  '33. 

To  Alice  (Reagan)  Schaffer  a  daughter, 
Sally  Ann,  Dec.  13,  '33. 

To  Leslie  (Winslow)  White  twin  boys, 
Thacher  and  Richard,  Oct.  5,  '33.  Address, 
47  Harrison  St.,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

Other  News. — Adrienne  Bancker  is  now 
settled  at  the  Little  Theatre  near  Philadel- 
phia, after  work  in  Cleveland  and  Miami. 
She  is  attempting  all  jobs,  particularly  lighting 
and  scenery. 

Kathleen  (Brown)  Stebbins  and  Margaret 
(Thomas)  Guyton  visited  the  Smith  Booth 
last  summer. 

Alice  (Phelps)  Reeves  and  her  husband  are 
living  in  Cambridge  this  winter  while  he  is 
studying  for  a  Ph.D. 

Helen  Schmauk  is  teaching  at  the  City  and 
Country  School,  165  W.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  G.  A.  S.  Robert- 
son (Virginia  Hunt),  323  Washington  St., 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Smith  (Emma  Moody),  530  E. 
86th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marjory  Morse,  75  Longwood  Av.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

1928 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  A.  Chamberlain 
Jr.  (Katharine  Cochran),  424  W.  Eighth  St., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Geof- 
frey May  (Elizabeth  Stoffregen),  2318  N. 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engaged. — Elaine  Boyce  to  Frank  Garvin 
of  N.  Y.  C.  They  expect  to  be  married  this 
spring  or  summer. 

Vida  Gordon  to  Ralph  Fitts,  a  senior  at  the 
Chicago  Medical  School.  Vida  is  now  a  full- 
fledged  M.D.  as  she  has  completed  her  medi- 


cal course  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago.  She  spent 
3  months  as  interne  at  the  Municipal  Hosp. 
for  Contagious  Diseases  and  is  now  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Co.  Gen.  Hosp. 

Margaret  Stone  to  Robert  Leslie  Gibson,  a 
graduate  of  Park  Col.,  of  Washington.  He  is 
now  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  in  Schenec- 
tady. 

Married. — Marie  Greer  to  Walter  Angelo 
Donahoe,  Nov.  29,  '33. 

Helen  Holler  to  Benjamin  Hanford  Ayers, 
Oct.  18,  '33.  After  a  wedding  trip  to  Ber- 
muda they  went  to  live  at  Greenwood  Av., 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  Mr.  Ayers 's  business  is 
in  Trenton. 

Lois  Perry  to  the  Rev.  Howard  Pearson 
Kellett  of  Lawrence  (Mass.),  Dec.  9,  '33. 
Mr.  Kellett,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  Boston,  is  Tufts  '30  and  Epis- 
copal Theol.  School  '33.  Address,  11  Story 
St.,  Cambridge. 

Born.— To  Helen  (Cook)  Wright  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  John  Cook,  July  27,  '33. 

To  Virginia  (Cowing)  Paul  a  2d  daughter, 
Lisbeth,  Dec.  30,  '32. 

To  Charlotte  (Drummond)  Meinecke  a  2d 
child  and  2d  son,  Henry  Drummond,  Dec.  6, 
'33. 

To  Mildred  (Grosberg)  Bellin  a  1st  child, 
Richard  Arthur,  Mar.  5,  '33. 

To  Betty  Jane  (Nelson)  Vinson  a  son  and 
1st  child,  Z.  Taylor,  July  7,  '33. 

To  Helen  (Wallace)  Rogers  a  son,  Thomas 
Wallace,  Feb.  1. 

Other  News. — Nancy  Barnett  is  now 
photograph  editor  of  Time.  She  drove 
through  England  and  Scotland  last  summer 
"in  a  little  car — very  vagabondish."  She 
returned  on  the  same  boat  with  Miss  Dunn. 

Elizabeth  Blake,  who  has  been  living  in 
Europe  for  2  years,  returned  to  this  country 
via  Ireland  late  in  September  just  in  time  to 
get  to  Kay  (Cochran)  Chamberlain's  wedding 
which  the  following  classmates  also  attended: 
Frances  Abbe,  Betty  Bowerfind,  Alice  Brown, 
Margaret  (Brown)  Wood,  Betty  Hough,  and 
Mary  (Munroe)  Cooke.  Betty  Blake  is  living 
in  New  Haven  this  winter  at  809  W7hitney  Av. 

Katharine  Brown  spent  Thanksgiving 
week-end  in  Fort  Wayne  with  Betty  Bower- 
find. 

Jean  (Douglass)  Abbott,  who  has  also  been 
living  abroad  for  several  years,  returned  to 
Buffalo  just  before  Thanksgiving  and  planned 
"to  begin  house  hunting  shortly  after  Christ- 
mas." 

Margaret  (Gould)  Wilson's  mother  died 
early  in  July.  She  and  her  husband  have 
been  living  this  winter  with  her  father  at 
1160  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Laura  (Gundlach)  Elmendorf's  husband 
went  to  Belgium  on  business  last  June  "hop- 
ing to  be  away  no  more  than  2  months"  but 
he  found  it  necessary  to  remain  longer,  so 
early  in  November  Laura  sailed  with  her  9 
months'  old  daughter  to  live  in  Brussels  for  a 
year.  She  stopped  in  Paris  just  long  enough 
to  see  her  sister,  Gertrude  (Gundlach)  De 
Gallaix  '27  who  has  lived  there  for  several 
years.     They  all   planned  to  be  together  in 
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As  the  Twig  Is  Bent 

Qimb  the  hill,  three-quarters  oi  a  mile  above 
Old  Deerfield  and  von  conic  upon  a  community 
oi  interesting  youngsters,  living  and  working 
together,  under  the  friendly  guidance  ot  experi- 
enced men  and  women  who  know  and  love 
young  boys. 

These  lads  live  just  the  kind  of  life  thar  you, 
yourself,  would  give  your  boy  of  eight  or 
twelve  or  fourteen,  could  you  provide  him  with 
Eft)  acres  of  wooded  hillside  over  which  to 
roam,  the  companionship  of  other  desirable 
boys  of  similar  age,  health  care  that  exceeds 
that  of  the  average  home,  and  skilled  instruc- 
tion not  merely  in  studies  but  in  swimming, 
skiing,  skating,  hockey,  baseball,  basketball, 
football,  soccer  —  and  countless  other  accom- 
plishments that  will  mean  so  much  to  him 
through   preparatory   school   and   college. 

A  Boy  and  His  Pets 

And  it  is  a  very  human,  homelike  place.  One 
boy  of  twelve  did  not  wish  to  leave  home  with- 
out his  beloved  chickens.  So  the  headmaster 
asked  him  to  bring  his  pets  with  him.  At 
Eaglebrook,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  they  are 
receiving  the  best  of  care  from  the  proud  owner. 

Here  a  boy  finds  himself  one  of  a  large  family 
where  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  is  the 
thing  to  do.  Here  a  boy  finds  some  phase  of 
athletics,  art,  or  study  in  which  he  can  achieve 
success  and  then  develop  self-confidence  and  in- 
dependence. 

A  Right  Beginning 

Now  that  King  Winter  reigns,  every  boy  is  a 
devotee  of  some  winter  sport.  He  is  skiing  or 
snowshoeing  in  preparation  for  the  big  Eagle- 
brook  Winter  Carnival  held  at  the  school  over 
the  February  22nd  Holiday  when  scores  of 
parents,  friends,  and  other  guests  will  throng 
the  Eaglebrook  hillside. 

But  the  boy's  major  job  is  to  become  so  thor- 
oughly grounded  in  elementary  subjects  that  he 
will  be  a  credit  to  himself  and  his  family  at 
Andover,  Exeter,  Deerfield,  Hotchkiss,  St. 
Mark's,  and  the  score  of  similar  schools. 

Pictures  of  Eaglebrook  are  contained  in  a 
school  publication,  "The  Young  Boy  and  His 
School,"  that  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Address  the  Headmaster,  Eaglebrook  School, 
Deerfield,  Mass.  Please  mention  the  Smith 
Alumnae  Quarterly. 


This  message  was  prepared  by  a  friend  of 
Eaglebrook  who  feels  that  the  alumnae  of 
Smith  should  know  more  of  the  interesting 
work  being  done  there. 


A  forty-year-old  college  preparatory  boarding 
school  for  girls  in  a  delightful  New  England  setting. 
General  academic  and  junior  college  courses. 
Secretarial  training,  liberal  arts,  music.  Sports, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 

For  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  write 

Mrs.  Katharine  Whitten  McGay 
Box  S,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Famous  New  England  School  for  Girls.  131st  Year.  4500 
Alumnae.  N'ear  Boston.  Endowed.  Superior  Faculty.  Modern 
Courses  and  Equipment.  Forty  Acres.  All  Sports  including 
Swimming,  Riding,  Golf. 

BRADFORD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two-Year  Liberal  Arts  College.  Accredited  to  Universities. 
Specialization  in  Music,  Art,  Dramatics,  Homemaking. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Separate  Two- Year  Preparatory  School.  Thorough  Prep- 
aration for  Principal  Women's  Colleges.  General  Course. 
One-Year  Course.  Music,  Art,  Homemaking. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70,  Bradford  Junior  College,  Bradford,  Mass. 


WILLISTON 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

A  JJJodern  School  on  an  Old  foundation 

Siur4y    New  England  Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  school 

Jfates  from    $700.    to  $1050.  a  year 
Cafa/o$J,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH,  Principal 
Box  5.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS.      J 

ROXBURY 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys,  grounded 
in  tradition,  progressive  in  outlook.  Every  student 
an  individual,  thoughtfully  studied. 

#  Flexible  curriculum  allows  changing  programs 
when  necessary.  Boys  admitted  whenever  va- 
cancies occur. 

#  A  large  faculty  of  skilled  teachers  (one  for  every 
six  boys) . 

#  Large  campus,  ample  recreational  facilities. 

#  Junior  Department. 

For  illustrated  catalog  address:  A.  S.  Sheriff,  Headmaster 
Cheshire  (15  miles  north  of  New  Haven)   Conn. 
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Brussels  for  Christmas.  Address,  c/o  Laun- 
vers  et  Fils,  24  ave  Huart-Hamoir,  Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Elizabeth  Murphy  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  French  at  Smith  and  assisting  in  the  de- 
partment.    Address,  Jordan  Annex. 

Lucille  Potter  writes:  "  I  could  not  get  back 
to  Reunion  as  I  spent  all  last  summer  and  fall 
in  Chicago  working  as  secretary  to  the  fashion 
director  of  the  World's  Fair.  We  put  on  5 
fashion  shows  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  for  5 
months,  and  the  job  ran  all  the  way  from 
hooking  up  dresses  to  arguing  with  musicians 
— very  hectic  but  lots  of  fun.  The  Smith 
Booth  at  the  Fair  seemed  to  be  very  success- 
ful, judging  from  the  number  of  people  who 
registered."  Lucille  is  in  New  York  doing  a 
research  job  for  Calkins  &  Holden,  an  adver- 
tising firm. 

New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  Hough,  55 
Morton  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Dudley  Parsons  (Elizabeth  Jennings), 
30  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Cooke  (Mary  Munroe),  142  E. 
18th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Todd  Jr.  (Grenavere  Stanley), 
2  Foster  PI.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Baldwin  (Alyce  Wiss),  62  Mid- 
land Drive,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
Ex-1928 

Engaged. — Alice  Brown  to  Dr.  Sidney  C. 
Graves  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
Harvard  Medical.  The  engagement  was  an- 
nounced at  a  tea  given  by  Margaret  (Brown) 
Wood,  Dec.  30.  Alice  is  still  working  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  Children's  Hosp.,  Boston. 

Other  News. — Frances  (Gibson)  Tunnell 
has  given  up  her  job  in  Newburgh  and  is  tak- 
ing courses  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Re- 
search in  N.  Y.  C. 

Rachel  Spitz  is  working  in  her  father's  office 
in  Poughkeepsie. 

1929 

Class  secretary — Marjorie  Pitts,  157  N. 
Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Fund  chair- 
man— Mrs.  R.  P.  Johnson,  522  Arbor  St., 
Yeadon,  Pa. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Engaged.-  -Ellis  Brown  to  Alan  Lake 
Chidsey,  of  Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Isabel  Keller  to  Richard  Thomas  Dunn, 
Harvard  '26  and  Harvard  Law  '31,  of  Bridge- 
port. Mr.  Dunn  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Nicholson,  Buckley  <X:  Dunn  of  N.  Y.  C. 

Constance  Pardee  to  F.  Russell  Collinge,  of 
N.  Y.  C.  and  Hartford. 

Married. — Helen  Coughlan  to  Dr.  Abbott 
William  Allen,  Sept.  9,  1933,  at  Canaan,  N.  Y. 
Address,  225  E.  73d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dorothy  Funkhouser  to  John  Morrison, 
Jan.  10. 

Margaret  Smith  to  Edward  Lionel  Plimmer, 
Jan.  4,  in  Chatham,  \.  J.  Mr.  Plimmer  is 
with  L  Magnin  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 

Polla  Wat  kins  to  William  F.  Spaulding, 
Dec  28,  1933,  in  Denver. 

Horn.  To  Alice  (Eaton)  Johnson  a  son, 
Allen  Sherrard,  Nov.  27.  Alice  once  more 
demonst  rated  her  efficiency  by  getting  out  the 
Fund  letter  in  record  time  thereafter. 


To  Helen  (Largeman)  Michelson  a  daughter, 
Ann  Morris,  July  22,  1933. 

To  Elizabeth  (Mattoon)  Hetzel  a  daughter, 
Mary  Wells,  Aug.  11,  1933. 

To  Ellice  (Smith)  Simmonds  a  son,  Thomas 
Herrick,  in  1931. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Breed  has  been 
working  and  living  in  New  York  since  October. 
She  writes,  "Theoretically  I'm  secretary  to 
the  director  and  gen.  secretary  of  the  Master 
Inst,  of  Roerich  Museum,  but  all  that  high- 
brow title  only  means  that  I'm  everyone's  er- 
rand girl!"     Address,  410  W.  24th  St. 

Carolyn  Cummings  will  be  in  San  Francisco 
until  May  15.  Address,  1230-A  Washington 
St. 

Julia  (Dodge)  Jenkins  and  her  husband 
drove  east  on  their  honeymoon  and  visited 
Smith  en  route,  stopping  at  Hartford,  the 
Cape,  and  New  Haven,  and  returning  home 
by  way  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Julia's  husband  is  an  asst.  professor  of  surgery 
at  Billings  Memorial  Hosp.  Address,  909 
E.  61st  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dorothy  Dudley  lost  her  mother  in  March. 
She  is  at  present  at  the  Juilliard  Foundation  in 
New  York  where  she  is  continuing  to  study 
singing  and  is  doing  very  well. 

Christmas  greetings  with  a  very  cunning 
picture  of  Donald  Jr.  came  all  the  way  from 
South  Africa  from  Dorothy  (Harger)  Harris. 

Eleanor  Hawkins  is  working  in  her  father's 
office. 

Ida  Holt  has  returned  from  Europe  and  is 
spending  the  winter  at  home. 

Catharine  Kerlin  spent  last  summer  in 
Geneva  as  a  member  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. She  is  teaching  history  in  the  upper 
classes  of  the  Friends  Acad,  at  Locust  Valley, 
L.  I.  She  has  also  been  doing. some  public 
speaking,  and  has  been  enjoying  week-ends  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

Mary  Lane  and  her  mother  flew  to  Mexico 
last  winter,  continuing  by  plane  to  Yucatan 
and  seeing  the  Mayan  ruins.  Thence  to 
Cuba  and  home. 

Evelyn  Michaelian  was  a  bridesmaid  for 
Eloise  Cheney  '30,  Oct.  28,  1933. 

Polly  Palfrey  is  teaching  again  this  year  at 
The  Katharine  Branson  School,  Ross,  Calif. 
She  writes  that  she  hasn't  "turned  Californian 
yet,  but  roses  in  December  do  have  their 
points." 

Helen  (Raymond)  Halligan  will  represent 
the  class  at  Alumnae  Council,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  some  preliminary  plans  for  Re- 
union. She  is  to  be  chairman,  and  will  ap- 
preciate any  suggestions  from  members  of  the 
class.     Address,  315  E.  68th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Martha  Richardson  has  a  position  at  Mr. 
French's  Cambridge  School  in  Kendal  Green, 
Mass.     She  will  be  married  in  June  or  July. 

Margaret  Rossi  has  started  a  dress  shop  in 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Teresina  Rowell  is  teaching  sociology  of 
religion  in  the  sociology  dept.  of  Carleton  Col. 
at  Northfield,  Minn.  She  lives  at  the  Faculty 
Club  and  is  meeting  many  interesting  people. 

Marian  Sage  had  a  temporary  position  be- 
fore  Christmas  as  consultant   for  children's 
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NORTHAMPTON 

i\        SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS        IX 

Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 
Excellent    record  preparing  girls  for  Smith   and  other 
Colleges.  Special  classes  tor  June  Board  examinations  be- 
gin in  February.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course. 

Write  for  booklet.  The  Problems  of 

College  Preparation  for  Girls 

Niiu-  acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 

DOROTHY     M.     BEMENT.    SARAH     B.    WHITAKER 

Address    Secretary,    Northampton    School    for    Girls, 

Box  S,  Northampton.  Massachusetts 


Miss  Beard's 
SCHOOL 


Prepares  girls  for  College  Board 
examinations.  General  courses  In- 
clude Household,  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Arts,  and  Music.  Trained 
teachers,  small  classes.  Ample 
grounds  near  Orange  Mountain. 
Excellent  health  record;  varied 
sports  program.  Established  1894. 
Write  for  booklet. 

LUCIE  C.  BEARD 

Headmistress 

Berkeley  Avenue 

Orange  New  Jersey 


Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 

Established  as  Prospect  Hill  1869 

An  educational  plan  limited  to  forty  girls  because 
of  the  gift  of  an  estate  of  150  acres  and  a  new, 
specially  designed  and  fireproof  building.  Prepares 
for  leading  colleges  or  pursues  a  broad  curriculum, 
with  advanced  courses,  including  Music,  Art,  Drama 
and  Mensendieck  Physical  Education. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires. 

Every  desirable  outdoor  sport.  Private  stable. 

Principals: 

Isabel  Cressler,  Caroline  Sumner,  Smith  '90 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts 


DWICHT 


SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Excellent  post-graduate  courses 

Superior  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98 


Principals 
Englewood,  New  Jersey 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

College  preparatory  and  general 

courses 

50  acres  for  sports 

Modern  Equipment 

17  miles  from  Boston 


Principal  : 
HESTER  R.  DAVIES,  A.M. 


U^w. 


The 
HARTRIDGE    SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


ROBERTS   BEACH 
SCHOOL 


Distinctly  college  preparatory.  Small  classes.  Ex- 
perienced faculty.  Home  atmosphere.  Variety  of 
sports.  Near   Baltimore  and  Washington.  Catalog. 

Lucy  George  Roberts,  Ph.D.  and  Sarah  M. 
Beach,  Ph.D.,  Directors,  Box  S,  Catonsville, 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  Endowed  School  Forty-First  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Beautiful  New  Dormitory,  Fire-Proof 
Construction 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,  Head  of  the  School 
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books  in  a  large  department  store  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Electa  (Search)  Johnson,  who  with  her  hus- 
band and  a  crew  of  twenty  on  their  2-masted 
schooner  is  on  a  round-the-world  cruise,  ex- 
pected to  spend  Christmas  at  Easter  Island. 
From  there  they  will  go  on  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  Singapore,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Zanzibar,  Cape  Town, 
and  the  Ascension  Islands  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  then  on  to  Saba  in  the  Dutch 
West  Indies. 

Elizabeth  (Sherman)  Engelhardt  writes 
that  she  and  her  husband  are  "living  the  life 
of  Riley"  in  a  3-room  apartment  in  Greenwich 
Village.  She  says,  "Helen  Halligan  and  I, 
being  wives  without  jobs,  are  making  an  ef- 
fort to  explore  the  unusual  in  Manhattan — 
especially  those  things  which  are  free!"  Ad- 
dress, 27  Commerce  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eunice  (Warnock)  Harrison  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  into  a  colonial  house. 
Eunice  was  ill  for  some  time  during  the  fall, 
but  is  now  able  to  do  some  social  service  work 
in  connection  with  the  Junior  Auxiliary  of 
Glen  Ridge  and  attend  several  discussion 
groups  at  the  College  Club.  Address,  2 
Alexander  Av.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Ex-1929 

Moira  Flannery  has  been  appointed  Fund 
chairman  for  ex-members  and  hopes  many 
contributions  will  be  sent  to  her  or  to  the 
Alumnae  Office.  Moira  graduated  from  the 
Univ.  of  Pa.  in  1932  and  is  now  painting  por- 
traits. Address,  Booth  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa. 
1930 

Class  secretary — Emeline  F.  Shaffer,  20 
Edgehill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Fund  chair- 
man— Frances  True,  1361  E.  56th  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Engaged. — Mary  Barker  to  Watson  Fer- 
gus Tait  Jr.,  Lehigh  Univ.  They  expect  to  be 
married  Feb.  23. 

Katrina  Cooley  to  Charles  Jenney  Jr., 
Harvard  '26,  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Belmont  Hill  School.  The  wedding  will  be  in 
June. 

Dorothy  Gordon  to  Arthur  Phil  Schier,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Schier  attended  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago.     The  wedding  is  to  be  Feb.  14. 

Katherine  Klein  to  McNeil  V.  Seymour  Jr. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Boies  to  Reeve 
Schley  Jr.,  June  4,  '32.  Address,  Whitehouse, 
N.J. 

Eloise  Cheney  to  James  Moser  Fetherolf, 
Penn.  State  '30,  Oct.  28,  '33,  in  White  Plains. 
Dora  Morris  was  maid  of  honor.  Address,  5 
Woodland  Place,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Eleanor  Cole  to  Willard  Osborne,  in  June 
1933. 

Helen  Dyckman  to  John  Grimes  Walker 
Thomas,  Harvard  '24,  Harvard  Sch.  of  Engi- 
neering '27,  Oct.  14,  1933,  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  a  civil  engineer  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Mass.  Address,  43  Anderson  St., 
Boston. 

Leanor  Lipsher  to  Isadore  W'exler,  Arnold 
Col.,  and  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia,  Dec.  24, 
'33,  at  the  Hotel  Duncan,  New  Haven.  Ad- 
dress, 96  Norton  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Ruth  Perkins  to  Laurence  Stange  Newman. 
Colgate  '22,  May  25,  '33.  Address,  3697 
Glencairn  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

Sarah  Prescott  to  Anthony  Lee  Michel, 
Nov.  29,  '33.  Address,  Mar-Main  Arms 
Apts.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Hamlin)  Fowler  a  son, 
Sharron  Russell  Jr.,  May  23,  '33. 

To  Phyllis  (Strong)  Davis  a  daughter, 
Marjorie  Tangier,  Sept.  18,  '33. 

Other  News. — Eunice  (Campbell)  Goodale 
was  a  bridesmaid  for  Alice  Walker  '31,  in 
October.  Eunice  and  her  husband  have 
moved  to  16  Wright  St.,  Cambridge. 

Elizabeth  Cox  finished  her  secretarial  course 
in  January.  Address,  207  S.  Elm  St.,  Albu- 
querque, N.  M. 

Penelope  Crane  is  working  in  a  clinic  in  the 
Mass.  General  Hosp.  Address,  5  Arlington 
St.,  Boston. 

Mary  Eaton  worked  for  a  while  in  the  Old 
Corner  Bookshop  in  Boston.  She  sailed  Jan. 
6  as  librarian  on  the  5.  S.  Kungsholm  for  a 
southern  cruise. 

Virginia  Fowler  spent  part  of  last  summer 
working  at  the  laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.  She  is  in  N.  Y.  C.  this  winter  teaching 
at  Barnard  and  continuing  to  study  at  Colum- 
bia. 

Patricia  Goodwillie  is  teaching  at  the 
Beaver  Country  Day  School  again  this  winter. 

Ann  Louise  Harney  received  an  M.A.  in 
English  from  De  Pauw  Univ.,  in  June.  She 
is  now  working  at  the  Sports  Shop  of  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Helen  (Hartman)  Young  and  her  husband 
moved  in  July  to  their  new  house  which  they 
planned  and  built.  Address,  9  Boyden  Av., 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Catherine  Heald  is  teaching  at  the  Colo. 
Woman's  Col.,  in  Denver. 

Marion  Hockridge  is  still  teaching  at  the 
Castleton  School,  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
For  the  past  2  summers  she  has  been  attending 
Middlebury  and  has  completed  half  her  work 
for  an  M.A.  in  French. 

Katharine  (Kimball)  White  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Dedham  while  her  husband  attended 
the  Boston  Univ.  Theol.  School. 

Betty  Main  has  been  working  2  years  as 
secretary  in  the  law  firm  of  Sherburne,  Powers 
&  Needham,  in  Boston.  Address,  7  Goodwin 
PI.,  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Nordhaus  worked  in  Gallup 
(X.  M.)  as  County  Supervisor  of  Relief  until 
she  returned  home  early  in  the  fall.  She  wrote 
that  the  job  was  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause of  a  coal  strike  in  the  district  which 
resulted  in  a  term  of  martial  law. 

Barbara  (Pate)  Van  Patten  and  her  hus- 
band returned  in  July  from  a  year's  honey- 
moon which  included  motoring  around  Eu- 
rope in  their  car  and  a  trip  through  India, 
China,  and  Japan.  Address,  50  E.  Tenth  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Esther  Peck  is  working  for  a  professor  at 
Yale  and  living  in  New  Haven. 

Helen  Sloan  is  working  in  a  settlement  house 
in  Boston. 

Frances  True  started  a  garden  club  last  fall 
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CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 
LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


Emma    Willard    School 

for  GIRLS 

Prepares    for    all    colleges    and    universities 

Also  offers  a  General  Course 

Excellent  advantages   in  art,  dramatics 

and  music 

Sixty-acre  campus  for  sports 

Principal.  ELIZA  KELLAS  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Holmquist    School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Dean 
Margaret  Braman  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


The  KNOX  School 

COOPERSTOWN,     NEW     YORK 

.4  School  of  American  Ideals  in  a 
Country  of  American   Traditions 

Prepares  girls  for  College  Entrance  Board 
examinations. 

Two-year  course  for  entrance  to  universities 
with  advanced  standing. 

Two  years  advanced  diploma  course. 

Music,  Theatre  Arts,  Secretarial  Science,  Art, 
Household  Arts,  Interior  Decoration,  Sports. 

MRS.   RUSSELL  HOUGHTON 

BOX  V,   COOPERSTOWN,    N.  Y. 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  The  mild  climate  permits 
outdoor  sports  all  winter.  Horseback  Riding. 
Swimming  Pool.  Catalog. 


Box  S 


MARY  V.  McBEE,  Litt.D.,  Principal 

(.Smith  '06) 


Charleston,  S.  C. 


Vfie  Lincoln  School 

of  Providence 

Fiftieth  anniversary  celebrated  in  June  1934. 

Excellent  record  in  preparing  for  the  leading  col- 
leges for  women. 

Modern  equipment  and  sports  program. 

Lower  School  for  day  students  only. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  for  New  England. 

^Address  FRANCES  E.  WHEELER,  PRINCIPAL 

Box  S  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  Madeira  School 

GREENWAY,    FAIRFAX    COUNTY 
VIRGINIA 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for 
girls  on  the  Potomac  River  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

150  Acres  10  Fireproof  Buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING,  Head  Mistress 
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;     and  has  been  very  busy  with  plans  for  par- 
ticipating in  the  flower  show. 

Doris  (Weaver)  Nason's  husband  was  on 
i  Jan.  2  taken  into  the  law  firm  for  which  he 
has  been  working  for  the  past  15  months. 
The  firm's  name  was  Jones,  ElHs  &  Mitchell, 
and  is  now  Jones,  Mitchell  &  Nason  of  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Hermion  Wheaton  returned  in  July  from  a 
year's  study  of  music  in  Paris  with  Nadia 
Boulanger.  She  is  now  developing  her  own 
class  of  music  pupils  as  well  as  doing  some  ac- 
companying and  composing. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  R.  L.  Reed  (Susan 
Albright),  155  E.  93d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Went  worth  (Hazel  Hupper), 
1430  Race  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  John  Henneman  (Esther  Ogden),  520 
W.  114th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Goodwin  (Ellen  Todd),  65 
Windemere  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.    O.    W.    Prescott    Jr.    (Lilias    Ward- 
Smith),  160  E.  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 1930 

Married. — Anita  Brooke  to  David  Mc- 
Mullin  3d,  Nov.  17,  '33. 

Helen  Hind  to  George  C.  Fortune,  Nov.  26, 
'32.  Address,  2990  Jackson  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Jane  Hodge  to  Van  Ness  Taylor  of  Boston, 
July  1,  '33. 

Eleanor  Speer  to  Charles  Herman  Seydel, 
Princeton  '26,  Oct.  20,  '33.  They  are  living 
in  Madison,  N.  J. 

Born.— To  Pauline  (Bowerfind)  Park  a 
daughter,  Pauline  Clara,  June  21,  '33. 

To  Muriel  (Brunner)  Vittrup  a  son,  John 
Frederick,  last  spring. 

To  Alice  (Chittenden)  Smith  a  daughter, 
•      Susan  Farnham,  May  31,  '32. 

To  Susan  (Hopkins)  Ingles  a  2d  son,  John 
Stuart,  Sept.  18,  '33. 

To  Frances  (Smith)  Slade  a  daughter,  Celia 
Peckham,  Oct.  18,  '32. 

Other  News. — Frances  (Flint)  Hamer- 
strom's  husband  is  now  wild  life  research  asst. 
at  Iowa  State  Col.  Address,  Route  3, 
Ames,  la. 

Alice  Tweedy  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Washington,  D.  C.     Address,  1805  19th  St. 

Frances  Williams — see  Current  Publications. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Charles  Brush  Per- 
kins (Maria  Bush),  American  Consulate,  Le 
Havre,  France. 

1931 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Hay,  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Me.  Fund  chairman — Janice  Tarlin, 
140  Sewall  Av.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Elizabeth  Cairns  to  Frederick 
E.  Triggs,  Cornell  '30. 

Rachel  Darling  to  Donald  Merwin  of  Mas- 
sillon,  O. 

Helen  Kirkpatrick  to  Victor  H.  Polachek, 
Jr.  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Polachek  attended 
Princeton,  studied  at  Cambridge,  England, 
and  is  now  in  business  in  Chicago.  They  are 
to  be  married  in  February  in  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Peirce  to  F.  Deal  Crooker,  N.  Y. 
Univ.  '28,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jane  Rush  to  William  J.  Dickel,  Yale  '31. 


Mr.    Dickel    is    studying    at    Harvard    Law. 
They  will  be  married  in  June. 

Married. — Martha  Bloom  to  David  Sie- 
vert  Lavender,  Princeton  '31,  Sept.  30,  '33  at 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Martha's  cousin,  Margaret 
(Truax)  Hunter  ex-'26,  was  matron  of  honor, 
and  Dorothy  Davis  '30  maid  of  honor.  Eliza- 
beth Paffard  and  Eleanor  Quigley  were  pres- 
ent.    Address,  840  Milwaukee  St.,  Denver. 

Mary  Chase  to  Maxey  Neal  Morrison,  Dec. 
2, '33  at  Bala,  Pa. 

Louise  Clabaugh  to  Milton  Stewart  Em- 
rich,  Dartmouth  '30,  Sept.  30,  '33  in  Chicago. 

Caroline  Corbett  to  Ivison  Stevenson  Maca- 
dam, Jan.  1  in  Portland,  Ore.  Address,  6 
York  St.,  St.  James's,  London  S.  W.  1. 

Ruth  Easton  to  Jack  Rodgers,  last  spring. 
Since  then  they  have  been  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
and  Switzerland,  Mr.  Rodgers  studying  mod- 
ern architecture,  and  Ruth  "interior  archi- 
tecture." 

Marjorie  Goldstein  to  Dr.  Nelson  Newmark, 
asst.  resident  in  pediatrics  at  the  Jewish  Hosp. 
of  Brooklyn,  Sept.  17,  '33. 

Katherine  Kelsey  to  Henry  Severance 
Sawyer,  Feb.  3. 

Marion  Lissberger  to  Henry  Lewis  Lam- 
bert, Dec.  27,  '33. 

Lorna  Macdonnell  to  Harrington  Moles- 
worth  Anthony  Rice,  Jan.  5,  at  Lorna's  home 
in  Pasadena.  Mr.  Rice  is  the  son  of  Maj. 
H.  A.  H.  Rice  of  the  British  Army.  He  has 
his  degree  in  mining  engineering  from  the  Univ. 
of  British  Columbia  and  is  now  acquiring  a 
geology  degree  at  the  Calif.  Inst,  of  Technol- 
ogy.    They  plan  to  live  in  British  Columbia. 

Josephine  Post  to  Winslow  Lovejoy,  lawyer 
with  White  &  Case  in  New  York,  Nov.  3,  '33. 
Address,  225  E.  73d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Josephine  Thomas  to  Olaf  Holst-Knudsen, 
Oct.  12,  '33.  They  are  living  in  Larchmont, 
N.Y. 

Elinor  Tucker  to  Cornelius  Decatur  Scully 
Jr.,  May  27,  '33.  Address,  Shepherdstown, 
W.Va. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Dunning)  Cobble  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Alice,  Sept.  22,  '33,  in 
Belgian  Congo.  Apparently  the  natives  were 
surprised  that  Alice  did  not  go  immediately 
to  bathe  herself  and  Betty  in  the  river,  and 
that  the  baby  was  dressed  in  warm  clothes 
instead  of  a  string  of  beads! 

Other  News. — Martha  Berry  returned  in 
November  from  a  most  interesting  summer 
and  fall  with  the  American  Committee  in 
Geneva.  She  saw  quite  a  little  of  Mary  Mat- 
tison  in  Geneva,  and  in  Paris  found  Frances 
Rich,  doing  remarkably  well  as  a  sculptress. 

Esther  Knox  has  resumed  her  position  at 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  in  Boston.  Ad- 
dress, 18  Cedar  Lane  Way. 

Elva  Minuse  was  bridesmaid  in  Eloise 
Cheney's  ('30)  wedding  Oct.  28. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  J.  H.  Le  Van  (Ruth 
Walter),  4130  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  U.  S.  Marine 
Hosp.  Reservation,  Chicago,  111. 
Ex- 1931 

Engaged. — Elizabeth  Wheeler  to  Ernest 
Hyde  Cady,  Jr.,  a  partner  of  Robert  C.  Buell 
&  Co.  of  Hartford. 
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Marguerite  Tiittle,  Inc. 

School  and  Camp 
Specialists 


Up-to-date  information  on  Schools,  Junior 
Colleges  and  Camps  in  United  States  and 
Europe  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Con- 
sultations with  parents  by  appointment. 

MARGUERITE  TUTTLE,  Director 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

Write  for  Information  or  telephone  Vanderbilt  3-0671 


MI55  CONKLIN'5 

SECRETARIAL  5CH00L 

Enrollment  for  February  and 
successive  entrance  dates 


105  West  40th  St. 

Booklet  on    request 


New    York  City 

Tel.  PEnn.  6-3758 


Educational  Consultant 

A  consulting  service  established  to  assist 
parents  in  finding  the  school  or  camp  fitting  the 
individual  needs  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Unbiased  information  based  on  investigation 
of  institutions  in  America,  and  Europe. 

Moderate  fee  for  personal  or  written  interview 
varying  according  to  specific  inquiry. 

JANE  GRIFFIN 

{Smith,  '19) 

30  East  55th  St.  New  York 

(Telephone  Eldorado  5-1157) 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Established  61  years 

Practical  Training  for  Professional  Work 

Secretarial  —  Complete  course  starting  July  -or 
September. 

Modern  Housekeeping  —  Cookery,  marketing,  bud- 
gets, food  facts,  sewing.  Also  professional  food  service 
course. 

Practical  Nursing  —  First  aid,  care  of  aged,  hygiene 
of  infancy,  invalid  cookery. 

Low  Rates  —  Placement  Service  —  Write  for  Catalog  LL. 
Sarah  Balch  Hackett,  Director 

Lexington  Ave.  at  53d  Street,  New  York 


Lowthorpe  School 

of  Landscape  Architecture 
GROTON,  MASS. 

Courses  in  Landscape  Architecture,  including 
Horticulture  and  Garden  Design,  given  to 
a  limited  number  of  students  in  residence. 
Anne  Baker,  Director. 

Spring  Term  Starts  April  2,  1934 
Write  for  Catalogue 


MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary  school 
work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four  months'  study 
of  history,  literature,  and  history  of  art  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London.  Travel  with  study 
in  other  cities  of  Italy,  Austria,  Southern  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  and  England.  French  with  native 
teacher.  Winter  holiday  for  Alpine  sports.  School  es- 
tablished in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Winter  Address: 
Morgan  and  Co.  14  Place  Venddme,  Paris 


Vassar  Lollege 

INSTITUTE  of   EUTHENICS 

Six  weeks  summer  course  for  Parents,  Teachers, 
and  those  interested  in  problems  of  the  Modern 
Family.  Courses  in  Child  Development,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Physiology  and  Nutrition,  Household 
Technology,  Interior  Decoration,  Family  Rela- 
tionship, Parent-Education  Leadership  and 
Nursery  School  Education.  Study,  lectures,  dis- 
cussions and  personal  conferences  with  experts  in 
the  field.  Schools  for  children  two  to  seven  years  of 
age  whose  mothers  attend  the  course.  For  full 
information,  address  the  Director. 

INSTITUTE  OF  EUTHENICS 

Vassar  College  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

June  27  to  August  8,  1934 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A   Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from 
a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission. 
A  few  scholarships  available  for  students  with  advanced 
qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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Married. — Margaret  Prichard  to  Trescott 
Avery  Buell,  Nov.  4,  '33  in  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Buell  is  with  the  Internat.  Tel.  & 
Tel.  Co. 

1932 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Cobb,  1601 
Magnolia  Dr.,  Cleveland,  O.  Fund  chairman 
— Betsy  Knapp,  206  Scott  Av.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Emily  Baker  to  Alberts.  Weaver 

Alice  Bigley  to  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Snow,  pastor 
of  the  Cong.  Church  at  Kingston,  N.  H. 
They  will  be  married  in  June. 

Dorothy  Fabian  to  William  Porter  Sullivan. 

Barbara  Honeyman  to  Harold  S.  Hirsch, 
Dartmouth  '29.  Barbara  is  teaching  Latin 
and  English,  running  a  hot-lunch  concession, 
and  working  in  a  bookshop  in  Portland,  Ore. 
Address,  1815  S.  W.  Fifth  Av. 

Married. — Mary  Adams  to  Edward  Knox 
Cook  Jr.,  Nov.  18,  '33.  Address,  Apt.  6  C, 
235  Wooster  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Brank  to  Frank  Kneisel,  Dec.  16,  '33. 
Mr.  Kneisel  is  asst.  concert  master  of  the 
Richmond  (Ya.)  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Janet  Goodfellow  to  S.  Ashton  Tull,  Nov. 
4,  '33.     Address,  101  Hemlock  Av.,  Kane,  Pa. 

Jean  Hamilton  to  Dr.  Yerne  C.  WVight. 
Address,  Box  93,  Ambridge,  Pa. 

Ruth  Jenney  to  J.  Chase  Bryant,  Oct.  28, 
'33,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Anne  Middlebrook 
was  maid  of  honor.  Address,  111  Cottage 
St.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  McLean  to  Harold  G.  Melville, 
Amherst  '33,  Dec.  23,  '33.  Mr.  Melville  is  in 
the  real  estate  business  in  N.  Y.  C,  and  Doro- 
thy is  doing  statistical  work  at  J.  &  W.  Selig- 
man  &  Co. 

Catherine  Margolis  to  Bernard  A.  Cohen, 
Dec.  3,  '33,  in  N.  Y.  C.  Mr.  Cohen  attended 
the  Univ.  of  \*t.  Address,  82  Grant  St., 
Burlington,  Yt. 

Celia  Schopick  to  Robert  L.  Benney.  Ad- 
dress, 28  W.  74th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Celia  is  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  at  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Myrtle  Williams  to  William  Lakin  Brown, 
Oct.  26,  '33,  in  Torrington,  Ct. 

Born. — To  Marcella  (Breidster)  Hurd,  a 
daughter,  Nov.  6,  '33. 

Other  News. — Ruth  Alpern  is  teaching 
French  again  this  year  at  the  Perth  Amboy 
High  School. 

Janet  Arend  has  been  working  in  the  fur 
storage  dept.  of  Altman's.  Address,  118  W. 
13th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Natalie  Baekey  is  secretary  to  "a  free-lance 
fashion  advertiser"  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Pauline  Baerwald  is  taking  some  courses  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Lilian  Balboni  is  working  for  her  M.A.  in 
Italian  at  Smith  and  is  assisting  in  the  Italian 
Dept. 

Nancy  Barker  is  doing  Junior  League  work 
and  has  a  part-time  job  in  the  Woman's 
Exchange. 

Eleanor  Billings  writes  enthusiastically 
from  Buenos  Aires,  the  one  place  "  where  there 
doesn't   seem   to  be  any  depression  at  all." 


Address,  Parera  47,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Mary  Bowman  has  been  taking  a  secretarial 
course  and  doing  case  work  for  the  State  Re- 
lief in  Sebring,  O. 

Gernda  von  Briesen  reports  a  "perfectly 
splendid  summer  working  for  the  Grenfell 
Assn.  in  northern  Newfoundland."  Address, 
280  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Anne  Broaddus  has  been  doing  volunteer 
work  at  the  Girl's  Advisory  Bureau  and  the 
Kansas  City  Art  Gallery. 

Julia  Bulman  is  a  secretary  and  tutor  in 
Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.  Y.  Address,  c/o 
George  C.  Fraser  Jr.,  Warren  St. 

Helen  Calvocoressi  has  been  visiting  in 
England  since  October. 

Dorothy  Candee  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Norwalk  High  School. 

Sylvia  Chace  is  an  apprentice  teacher  in 
Friends'  Acad,  in  New  Bedford. 

Virginia  Clutia  gave  up  her  secretarial  job 
with  the  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.  in  the  fall, 
and  is  now  studying  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Cobb  has  a  part-time  apprentice 
job,  teaching  history  and  geography  to  5th- 
grade  children.  Betsy  is  taking  some  gradu- 
ate work  at  Western  Reserve  Univ.  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Virginia  Davis  is  working  in  the  office  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Bleaching  and  Calendering 
Co.  Address,  39  Harwich  Rd.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Virginia  Demarest  has  a  secretarial  job  with 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Constance  Dick  is  teaching  French  at 
Waynflete  Latin  School,  Portland,  Me. 

Elizabeth  Elmore  and  Nancy  Stevenson  are 
continuing  their  nursing  course  at  the  Presby- 
terian Hosp.  in  N.  Y.  C.  Address,  179  Fort 
Washington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jane  Evans  visited  in  the  States  last 
summer. 

Virginia  Eyerly  is  doing  newspaper  work  in 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Fisher  is  a  social  worker  with  the 
Welfare  in  Pittsburgh. 

Marcia  Glidden  is  teaching  music  at  the 
Brimmer  School  in  Boston. 

Marjorie  Guernsey  is  continuing  her  work 
for  an  M.A.  in  physics  at  Yale. 

Katherine  Harvie  has  completed  half  of  her 
2d  year  at  Yanderbilt  Med.  School  in  Nash- 
ville.    Address,  120  24th  Av.  S. 

Helen  Hornbostel  is  again  studying  art  at 
Pratt  Inst,  in  Brooklyn. 

Eloise  Johnson,  Margaret  Smith,  and  Made- 
leine Wilkinson  all  went  west  last  summer. 
Eloise  went  by  plane,  making  the  trip  in  20 
hours.  Margaret  stopped  off  in  Glacier, 
Yosemite,  and  Yellowstone  parks,  and  writes 
that  she  is  now  working  in  a  clinic  of  the  Mass. 
Gen.  Hosp.  in  Boston.  Madeleine  was  at 
Elizabeth  (Wise)  Davidson's  wedding,  and 
saw  all  the  Smith  girls  in  the  Beverly  Hills 
vicinity. 

Ruth  Karpinski  is  taking  a  Ph.D.  in  French 
at  the  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Abigail  Lee  has  been  studying  shorthand. 

Ingeborg  Lincoln  is  again  teaching  at  St. 
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Arnold  lee 

12    ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  AllY  ear  Round  Guest  House 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Til.  2229-R  or  2320 


MARY  COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE     JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Decorations 

Consultant 

for 

Smith  College 


Furnishings 

Mahogany 

Table 

27"  high 

20" x  14" 

$10 


The    Mary   Marguerite 

21    State    Street 
Northampton 

"The  Mary  Marg"  on  State  Street 
Is  always  glad  to  see 
The  students  of  the  bygone  years, 
The  years  that  used  to  be. 


Smith  College  Plates 

by  Wedgwood 

Service-Dessert  sizes  in  blue,  green, 
and  rose-pink.  Few  autographed 
service  on  hand.  When  present  supply 
of  plates  exhausted  — prices  advance. 

For  circular,  write  to: 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Kelley,  Jr. 

219  Portland  Terrace  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Delightful  rooms,  with  or  without 

baths,  at  moderate  prices. 
Excellent  meals,  American  plan  or 
a  la  carte. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  2210  and  1677 


FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 


Camera  Portraits 
ERIC  STAHLBERG 

The  Studio 
44  State  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Presidents  Neilson,  Burton,  and 
Seelye,  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
Campus  views  and  college  activities. 


TWEED  WEAVE  STATIONERY 


200  Sheets     . 
100  Envelopes 


$1.00 


A  high  grade  paper  with  your  name  and   ad- 
dress printed  in  blue  ink,  either  in  one  line 
across  the  top  or  in  three  lines. 
Send  for  Samples 

METCALF  PRINTING  CO. 
28  Crafts  Avenue,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Katharine's  School  in  Davenport,  la.  She  is 
also  doing  amateur  dramatics  and  studying 
shorthand. 

Florence  Macdonald  is  working  as  a  private 
secretary  in  Waban,  Mass.  Address,  877 
Chestnut  St. 

Margaret  McLaughlin  is  working  at  Alt- 
man's. 

Linda  (Marcus)  Leonard  and  her  husband 
were  abroad  in  the  late  summer  and  now  live 
in  Burlington,  Vt. 

Anna  Mattern  is  teaching  the  3d  grade  at 
the  Rye  Country  Day  School. 

Susan  Miller  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Maren  Morrison  is  a  law  stenographer, 
working  with  Gardner  &  Carton,  Chicago. 
Address,  661  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. 

Isabelle  Parker  and  Helen  Schnepel  are  do- 
ing social  work  in  Framingham,  Mass.  Ad- 
dress, Box  99. 

Eugenie  Petrequin  is  doing  volunteer  social 
work  with  the  Junior  League  and  taking 
courses  in  literature  at  Cleveland  Col. 

Margaret  Scott  is  going  to  work  another 
year  in  the  Iran  Bethel  School  in  Persia  with 
35  teaching  hours  a  week,  Girl  Scouts,  Inter- 
nal Relations  Club,  helping  in  chapel,  and 
other  activities.  As  a  Christmas  greeting  she 
sent,  appropriately,  a  snapshot  of  a  Palestinian 
shepherd  "  keeping  his  flocks  by  night,"  and  a 
long  letter  about  her  travels  in  the  Land  of  the 
Magi.  She  went  far  to  the  west,  then  into 
central  Persia.  Her  descriptions  of  the  plain 
of  Urumia,  the  Palestine  of  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  and  the  sketch  of  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  historically  and  during  the  war, 
are  most  interesting.  We  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences of  her  impressions  of  the  first  Kurd  she 
saw: 

"To  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  Kurd.  He  almost  makes  up  for  all  the 
color  I  miss  so  in  this  land.  I  saw  him  all  of  a 
sudden  swaggering  into  the  police  station.  I 
suppose  technically  he  was  being  '  taken '  there 
— but  actually  this  proud  6K-foot  king  of  the 
hills  could  have  'taken'  his  little  guards  any- 
where he  chose.  He  looked  like  somebody 
from  the  'Arabian  Nights' — bright  green  and 
very  full  pantaloons,  yards  and  yards  of  a 
gorgeous  multi-colored  sash,  a  lavender 
blouse  that  billowed,  and  some  sort  of  dark 
purple  jacket  with  great  white  cuffs  that  tied 
behind  his  neck,  and  a  monstrous  turban  of 
something  dark.  He  was  too  wonderful  to 
believe,  and  I  stopped  dead  and  stared.  He 
was  the  proudest  human  being  I  ever  saw — I 
still  sit  up  straight  when  I  think  of  him.  He 
had  possibly  just  murdered  his  wife — but,  oh, 
he  was  beautiful!" 

Elizabeth  Sherry  has  the  same  job  as  last 
year,  working  in  a  children's  home  in  N.  Y. 
She  is  studying  at  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia. 

Caroline  Simonds  is  teaching  in  the  Smead 
School,  Toledo,  O. 

Ann  Stanley  has  a  job  as  librarian  in  one  of 
the  Cleveland  public  schools. 

Gertrude  Steere  is  studying  music  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music  in  N.  Y.  C. 


Joy  Stilson,  museum  illustrator  at  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  in  New  Haven,  writes  that  she 
has  been  transferred  from  the  zoology  dept., 
"  where  life  was  just  one  bug  after  another,"  to 
the  drawing  of  prehistoric  whale  bones,  for 
publication. 

Shirley  Swift  is  working  as  a  stenographer  in 
Wayne,  Pa. 

Virginia  Sykes  is  studying  at  Columbia. 

Elaine  Towne  is  head  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage dept.  in  the  Harwich  (Mass.)  High 
School. 

Eleanor  (Warnock)  Hare  writes  that  she  is 
touring  the  states  as  general  cook  and  com- 
panion to  her  husband.  Address,  1804  Albe- 
marle Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carmelita  Woerner  has  an  apartment  with 
her  sister  and  2  friends  in  San  Francisco. 
Address,  1150  Union  St. 

Katherine  Woods  is  working  in  Macy's. 

Katherine  Young  is  a  social  worker  with  the 
United  Charities  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Ad- 
dress, 73  W.  Union  St. 

New  Addresses. — Charlotte  Cabot,  132 
N.  Arlington  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Hogen  (Carolyn  Hine),  184 
East  End  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Nancy  Jones,  c/o  Amer.  Express,  Munich, 
Germany. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Marek  (Cecile  Katz),  22  W.  77th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Harrison  (Miriam  Levin),  48 
Summit  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Strong  (Ann  Miller),  77  Bedford 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Pratt,  9  Lexington  Rd.,  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Tucker  (Irene  Thatcher),  Apt. 
A-l,  200  Sigourney  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Ex- 193  2 

Engaged. — Katherine  Smith  to  George 
Lyndon  Berry  of  Milford  (Ct.),  Yale  '32. 

Other  News. — Joan  Greene  is  now  Mrs. 
W.  Dee  Scherman,  1052  Portage  Av.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Hazel  Katz  writes  from  Tientsin,  China, 
that  she  graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Calif,  in 
June  '32.  She  returned  at  once  to  China,  and 
ran  into  a  lot  of  excitement,  what  with  "  fight- 
ing in  the  neighboring  villages,  the  Jehol 
incident,  and  the  establishment  of  Manchu- 
kuo."  For  the  last  10  months  she  has  been 
working  as  secretary  in  a  law  office.  Address, 
68  Recreation  Rd.,  Tientsin. 

Virginia  Klein  is  studying  art  in  St.  Paul. 

Elizabeth  (Larcom)  Dayton  has  a  daughter, 
Lucy  Larcom,  born  Dec.  28,  '32. 

Mary  Pratt  is  working  as  a  stenographer  in 
South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

Enid  Saunders  reports  herself  a  "parasite 
on  parent."  Address,  319  Route  Ghise, 
Shanghai,  China. 

Rebecca  (Tenney)  Shields  has  been  travel- 
ing with  her  husband  to  his  many  tennis  tour- 
naments. She  was  in  Newport  for  the  annual 
tournament,  and  in  Chicago  with  the  Davis 
Cup  players. 

Annie  Thomson  is  secretary  in  a  broker's 
office. 
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Charles  Ashmun,  Inc 


665  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York. 


OFFICIAL  AGENT 

for 

ALL  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

TOURS  AND  CRUISES 

A  PERSONAL  SERVICE  — 

Offering  you  every  facility  for 
travel  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  at   no   additional    cost. 

A  SPECIALTY— 

Independent   automobile    tours. 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  HERE 
AND  ABROAD 

Send  for  our  list  of  sailings 
and  cruises 

Telephone:  Plaza  3-300 


AMERICA  in  Search 
of  CULTURE 

The  Jslew  ^Book  by 
WILLIAM  AYLOTT  ORTON 

Mr.  Orton,  Professor  of  Economics 
at  Smith  College,  finds  within  the 
economic  order  of  America  forces 
that  are  absolutely  hostile  to  a  life 
of  high  achievement  and  exhibits 
these  forces  at  work,  not  only  in  the 
fine  arts,  but  in  the  mass  arts  of  pub- 
licity, the  movies  and  the  radio. 

This  book,  with  its  penetrating 
criticism  of  our  popular  arts  and  its 
unmawkish  idealism  of  a  renaissance 
which  might  be,  clears  the  way  for  a 
genuinely  American  culture. 

With  32  illustrations 
<An  ^Atlantic  Hook.     $3.00 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

^Publishers,  Boston 


"Robin  Rides  Away" 

"Ben     of    Old    Monhegan" 

"Young  Prince  Hubert" 

By  Sidney  Baldwin 

Price  85c  Postpaid 
ROW  PETERSON  £>  CO.,  CHICAGO 


FIND  OUT 

what  the  student  body  is  doing 
through  its  news  organ 

The  Smith  College  Weekly 


Send  subscriptions  to 

Elizabeth  Schumacher,  Comstock  House 


DOUBLE    DOOR 

zA    Tlay    in    Three    zActs 

By  Elizabeth  McFadden  'oS 

"After  the  starvation  fare  of  the  past  two 
months,  'Double  Door'  is  the  sort  of  husk  a 
hungry  man  should  seize  .  .  .  audience 
shivered  and  sighed  with  the  most  wholesome 
enjoyment."  —  Brooks  Atkinson,  A7.  T .  Times. 

'"Double  Door'  is  a  thriller  of  a  new  kind, 
beautifully  written,  superbly  played,  clean  as 
a  whistle,  and  arousing  in  its  spectators  a 
tenseness  of  interest  I  have  rarely  seen 
equaled  in  a  playhouse."  —  Elizabeth  Jordan, 
America. 

One  of  the  outstanding  hits  of  the 
1933-34  season.  Now  on  tour  with 
original  company.  Not  yet  available 
for  production  by  amateurs. 

$1.50  bound 

SAMUEL  FRENCH,  Inc. 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
811  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles 
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Adele  Urbach  is  teaching  dancing  in  Du- 
buque, la. 

Mary  (Watkins)  Lloyd  has  a  son,  Russell 
Jr.,  born  Oct.  11,  '31. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  E.  E.  Furst 
(Lucille  Conkey),  3286  Stockholm  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Mrs.  Robert  Eising  (Elenor  Lust),  2  \V. 
67th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Howe  (Elizabeth  Salmon),  615 
Bellevue  Av.  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Davidson  (Elizabeth  Wise),  132 
S.  Bedford  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
1933 

Class  secretary — Jane  Wilson,  597  West- 
minster Av.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Fund  chairman 
— Anna  Carr,  International  House,  500  River- 
side Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Engaged. — Jane  Ailing  to  Edward  Payson 
Bullard  III,  Yale  '32,  of  Fairfield,  Ct.  Mr. 
Bullard  is  connected  with  the  Bullard  Co. 

Jean  Babcock  to  Thomas  Huntington  Chap- 
pell,  Yale  '28,  of  New  London.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell  taught  at  Hotchkiss  for  3  years  and  later 
attended  the  Univ.  of  Rome  where  he  received 
the  1st  scholarship  granted  by  the  Italian 
Government  through  Yale.  He  is  now  at  the 
Episcopal  Theol.  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Grace  Jarcho  to  Daniel  G.  Rosenblatt,  Yale 
'24,  Columbia  Law  '27.  Mr.  Rosenblatt  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hirsh,  Newman,  Reass 
&  Becker. 

Margaret  Marx  to  Irwin  Blaine  Somerville 
Jr.,  Wharton  School  of  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  '33>.  Mr.  Somer- 
ville is  now  associated  with  the  Home  Ins.  Co. 
of  N.  Y.  C. 

Gertrude  Olsen  to  John  Foster  Porter, 
Wesleyan  '34,  of  W'innetka,  111.  Gertrude  is 
now  doing  graduate  work  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Eleanor  Perry  to  Edward  Rouzie  Baird  Jr. 
of  Norfolk,  Ya. 

Miriam  Ramer  to  Daniel  Oppenheimer. 
The  wedding  is  to  take  place  in  March.  Mimi 
writes  that  Mrs.  Ford  "was  down  here  and 
captivated  all  of  San  Antonio."  Address, 
Box  213-B,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Married. — Virginia  Daniells  to  Henry 
Gibbons  Lotspeich,  an  instructor  of  English  at 
Princeton,  Jan.  1,  in  Toledo.  Address,  245 
Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Edith  Eustis  to  Winthrop  Hallowell 
Churchill,  Nov.  29,  '33,  in  Milton,  Mass. 

Jane  Leonard  to  Gordon  Cheney  Morse, 
last  October. 

Mary  Ann  May  to  Gilbert  Hitchcock 
Doorly,  Nov.  18,  '33,  in  Omaha.  They  are 
living  in  that  city.  Marnie  was  a  bridesmaid 
in  Constance  Walther's  wedding. 

Constance  Walt  her  to  David  Frederic 
Crossen,  Dec.  22,  '^3>,  in  St.  Louis. 

Katharine  Yow  to  Claude  Bond  Jr.,  Oct.  20, 
'33,  in  Magnolia,  Mass.  Address,  Magnolia, 
Mass. 

Other  News. — Ann  Baker  and  Jean  Bab- 
cock are  provisional  members  of  the  Plain- 
field  Junior  League. 

Elizabeth  Brooks  is  attending  the  Yale 
School  of  Music. 

Catharine  Christie  is  assisting  at  Western 


Col.  for  W7omen,  Oxford,  O.,  while  she  is  work- 
ing for  her  M.A.  in  history  at  Miami  Univ. 

Margaret  Conklin  is  working  at  McCreery's 
in  New  York. 

Mary  Dorion,  who  is  at  Macy's,  had  a  job 
training  the  new  packers  who  came  in  for  the 
Christmas  rush.  Sally  Hubler  taught  more 
girls  how  to  make  out  sales  checks.  Mary 
writes,  "And  that's  a  lot  more  complicated 
than  History  11,  what's  more!!". 

Jean  Farquhar  did  volunteer  work  at  the 
Montrose  School  in  Maryland  during  the 
summer.  At  present  she  is  a  student  at  the 
Pa.  School  for  Social  Work  in  Philadelphia. 

Bertha  Floyd  is  studying  at  the  N.  Y. 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Margery  Goldsmith  is  doing  volunteer 
work  in  bacteriology  at  Cornell  Medical 
Center. 

Nellie  Harrington  is  in  the  actuarial  dept.  of 
the  Mass.  Protective  Assn.,  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  Worcester,  Mass.  Address,  22  Lan- 
caster St. 

Dorothy  Johnson  spent  the  past  summer  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Yellowstone  Park,  and  Cape 
Cod.  This  winter  she  is  at  the  Prince  School 
of  Store  Service  &  Educ.  in  Boston. 

Melissa  Jones  is  the  asst.  society  editor  of 
the  Ohio  State  Journal,  the  only  morning 
newspaper  in  Columbus. 

Eunice  Kellogg  visited  Mary  Alice  Manley 
in  Duluth. 

Anna  Lacey  is  an  apprentice  teacher  of 
French  at  Shady  Hill  School,  Cambridge. 

Jane  Lewis  is  doing  Junior  League  work  in 
Syracuse.  She  has  also  stayed  at  the  Lake 
Placid  Club  quite  frequently. 

Elizabeth  Longmore  is  taking  graduate 
courses  at  Columbia. 

Harriett  McGarry  spent  the  summer  in 
France  studying  French  in  preparation  for  her 
teaching  French  and  Latin  this  winter  at  Mrs. 
Day's  School  in  Newr  Haven. 

Margaret  Martin  spent  the  summer  in 
Seattle  as  the  guest  of  Lucy  Wright  and  is  now 
working  for  her  M.A.  at  Teachers  Col. 

Emily  Merrill  is  teaching  and  doing  library 
work  at  the  Glens  Falls  Acad. 

Ruth  Miksak  is  going  to  business  college  in 
Chicago. 

Martha  Morris  has  been  working  at  Alt- 
man's. 

Evelyn  Patterson  worked  during  the  sum- 
mer for  the  Cuyahoga  Co.  Relief  Admin,  and 
is  now  doing  family  case  work  for  the  same 
organization.  In  addition  she  is  reviewing 
books  for  the  Cleveland  Press  literary  section. 

Elisabeth  Reed  spent  Christmas  in  Pasa- 
dena with  Grace  Piper  '32,  and  later  went  to 
Lorna  Macdonnell's  ('31)  wedding. 

Mary  Reinhardt  spent  the  summer  in  Eng- 
land and  France. 

Mary  Alice  Reynolds  was  head  counselor 
and  dancing  instructor  at  the  Sunny  Hills 
Camp  in  Wilmington  (Del.)  last  summer. 
At  present  she  is  studying  dancing  under 
Doris  Humphrey  at  the  Acad,  of  Allied  Arts  in 
N.  Y.  C.  and  has  a  position  as  governess. 

Margaret  Roos  is  selling  magazines  in  Cin- 
cinnati   with    5    other    girls — an    office    and 
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"NIW    YORK'S   MOST    EXCLUSIVE    RESIDENCE    FOR    YOUNG   WOMEN'' 


Jiilclliociil  UJoiuio  ^It'oni 


en 


LIVE 

lulclliocnllv  ! 


.  .  .  Success  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  your 
physical  comfort,  recreations  and  mental  stimu- 
lation after  business  hours. 

Barbizon  young  women  are  alive  .  .  .  eager  to 
achieve  —  because  they  associate  with  people 
active  in  business  and  professional  life  .  .  artists 
.  .  musicians  .  .  .  dramatists  .  .  .  writers  .  .  people 
capable  of  valuable  and  charming  friendships. 

Be  one  of  them!  Learn  the  dollar-and-cents  value 
of  RIGHT  ENVIRONMENT!  Get  the  picture  from 
a  chair  in  our  lobby. 


RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM  . .  .GYM- 
NASIUM. SWIMMING  POOL.  . 
SQUASH  COURT  .  .  .  SKY-HIGH 
SUN  DECK  .  MUSIC  ond  ART 
STUDIOS  .  .-,  DRAMA  CLUE  .  . 
LITERARY  (-IUB  .  .  .  RECITALS 
and   LECTURES  DAILY 


AS  LITTLE  AS  $10.00  PER  WEEK 
AS  LITTLE  AS       $2.00    PER   DAY 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE  AT  PRESENT,  $12.00  WEEKLY 
Attractive  monthly  rotes  by  arrangement 
Write  for   The  Barbizon    Book/el       SA 


an 


New  York's  Most  Exclusive  Residence  for  Young  Women 
LEXINGTON  AVENUE  at  63rd  street,  new  york  city 


Help  Students  Through  College 

by  Employing  Them  This 

Summer  As: 


Councilors 

Governesses 

Tutors 


House  Workers 

Waitresses 

Clerks 


Marjory  P.  Nield,  Vocational  Secretary, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


THE    GRACE    M.    ABBOTT 
TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Grace  M.  Abbott,  Manager 

120  Boylston  Street 
Boston 

<^> 

Member  National  Association    Teachers'  Agencies 


APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 

DEPARTMENT   FOR  PROGRESSIVE 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  bureau  recommends  especially  chosen 
teachers  for  placement  in  schools  which  are 
trying  to  improve  upon  traditional  methods 

Personal    interviews    required    with    teachers    and 
desired  with  school  authorities 

Mrs.  Rosamond  Dean  Snow,  A.B. 

Director  of  Department 
Miss  Lucy  O'Meara,  Smith  '12,  Director  of  Bureau 


PLEASE  read  the 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

in  each  issue  of  the  Quarterly.  When- 
ever possible  patronize  our  advertisers, 
mentioning  the  Quarterly.  In  so  doing 
you  will  help  both  the  Quarterly  and 
our  Advertisers. 

If  you  have  anything  to  advertise,  note 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Clearing 
House. 
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everything!     She  writes  that  she  is  hoping  to 
get  a  job  playing  the  piano  over  the  radio. 

Betty  Sanford  is  studying  piano  with  Mrs. 
Bruce  Simonds  in  New  Haven  and  doing 
volunteer  English  teaching  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
in  that  city. 

Mary  Stearns  has  a  position  with  the  Dept. 
of  Public  Health  in  New  York. 

Katherine  Van  Yarick  is  working  as  a 
volunteer  at  the  Bethlehem  Day  Nursery  in 
New  York. 

Jane  Wilson  is  going  to  secretarial  school 
and  continuing  to  hound  '33  for  news  about 
each  other. 

Lucy  Wright  is  busy  designing  scenery  for 
theatrical  productions  in  Seattle. 

New  Addresses. — Sally  Hubler,  59  Fifth 
Av,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Searl  (Elizabeth  Lewis),  612 
Walnut  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Lawrence  (Anne  Scofield),  484 
Milton  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Ex-1933 

Engaged. — Janet  Adams  to  Morris  Lan- 
ville  Brown  of  Indianapolis.  Janet  is  doing 
Junior  League  work  in  Indianapolis. 

Marion  Fortescue  to  G.  Dalton  Viskniskki 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  the  spring.  Marion  studied  at  St. 
Margaret's  in  Cambridge,  England,  last  year. 

Fanny  Homans  to  Howland  Shaw  Warren. 

Frances  Keller  to  Frederick  Howard  Bunn, 
Staunton  '27.  Mr.  Bunn  is  with  the  Discount 
Corp.  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Jean  McCormick  to  Samuel  Nesbit  of 
Wilkes- Barre,  Pa. 

Marion  Sykes  to  Andrew  Longacre,  Wes- 
leyan  '26;  and  Ph.D.  Princeton  '33.  Mr. 
Longacre  is  an  instructor  in  science  at  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Acad.  Marion  studied  music 
in  Chicago  and  has  returned  to  Smith  for  the 
2d  semester. 

Mary  Young  to  Theodore  Brewster  of 
Dedham. 

Married. — Ruth  Allen  to  Thomas  Adam- 
son  Fernley  Jr.,  of  Germantown  (Pa.),  Jan. 
20.  Barbara  (Nichols)  Richardson  was  ma- 
tron of  honor. 

Elizabeth  Armstrong  to  George  W.  Ger- 
man, June  10,  '33.  Libby  is  now  keeping 
house  at  416  E.  Meyer  Blvd.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Jane  Bennett  to  Samuel  Clark  Lovejoy, 
Dartmouth  '33,  Nov.  19.  '33,  in  New  Haven. 

Eleanor  Brown  to  Howard  Overing  Sturgis 
of  Boston,  Oct.  16,  '33,  in  Rhinelander,  Wis. 
Address,  36  Beaconsfield  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Katherine  Hodell  to  Lee  Alfred  Chilcote, 
July  12,  '33. 

Frances  Hoge  to  Eric  Hall  Haight,  Oct.  24, 
'33,  in  New  York.  Address,  71  E.  77th  St., 
V  Y.  C. 

Monica  MacArthur  to  Ross  M.  Russell,  Jr. 

Marian  Marshall  to  Meredeth  Wharton 
Jones,  Jan.  17,  in  Providence.  Dora  White 
was  a  bridesmaid.  Address,  242  President 
Av.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Beatrice  Marx  to  Sydney  A.  Gutkin,  Apr. 
9,  '31.     Beatrice  is  running  a  nursery  school 


in   Trenton,  N.  J.     Address,  1   Sanhican    Dr. 

Helen  Riggs  to  Vincent  Joseph  Cunning- 
ham, Dec.  28,  '33.  Address,  915  E.  179th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Mr.  Cunningham  is  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  and  teaches  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Julia  Vogt  to  Stuart  Goodwillie,  Oct.  20, 
'33,  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  Elizabeth  (Rudel) 
McGill  and  Elizabeth  Grant  were  among  the 
bridesmaids.  Address,  180  Ashland  Av., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Charlotte  Wheeler  to  Nelson  Holland,  Apr. 
2,  '32.  Address,  727  Harcourt  PI.,  Grosse 
Pointe,  Mich. 

Born. — To  Omie  (Harris)  Mayer,  a  son, 
Nicholas  Jr.,  Oct.  2,  '33.  Address,  Mrs. 
Nicholas  M.  Mayer,  2016  Battery  St.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Other  News. — Betty  Barrows  had  a  job 
this  fall  as  a  model  for  Carson,  Pirie  &  Scott  in 
Chicago. 

Phyllis  Bascom  has  a  position  as  a  stenog- 
rapher. 

Catherine  Bolster  is  studying  music  and 
doing  social  service  work  in  Boston. 

Dorothea  Bouton  is  attending  the  Univ.  of 
Mich.  Address,  2926  Baldwin  Av.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Angela  Bowlin  is  at  the  Univ.  of  Minn. 

Elizabeth  Bracher  is  in  the  interior  decorat- 
ing dept.  of  Macy's. 

Mary  Eleanor  Buck  was  at  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago  until  December. 

Katharine  Carter  worked  last  summer  at  a 
clinic  in  the  Children's  Hosp.  in  Boston. 

Faith  Clark  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  where  Diana  Gaines  is  also 
working  for  her  M.A. 

Rachel  Codman  is  doing  volunteer  work  in 
a  clinic  in  Boston. 

Ona  Collins  entered  the  Nurses'  Training 
School  of  the  Bridgeport  Hosp.  last  June. 

Mary  Cornwall  worked  in  Pultneyville, 
I  X.  Y.)  this  past  summer  and  then  returned  to 
Smith  for  a  semester.  She  expects  to  take  a 
secretarial  course  after  she  finishes. 

Mary  Ellen  Coulter  is  now  Mrs.  John  R. 
Ewing,  104  Garfield  Court,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
She  has  2  children:  Nancy  Ellen,  born  Oct.  19, 
'31;  and  Frank,  born  Jan.  25,  '33. 

Helen  Crosby  has  returned  from  a  5 
months'  trip  abroad,  2  months  of  which  were 
spent  in  Africa.  Since  then  she  has  been  man- 
aging a  farm  in  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Geraldine  Crow  is  hostess  in  a  store  in 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

Gloria  Dunn  is  at  the  Goodman  Theater 
Art  School  in  Chicago. 

Lucille  Fletcher  is  continuing  her  singing 
lessons  in  Worcester. 

Frances  Ford  is  working  for  her  M.A.  at  the 
Univ.  of  Ya. 

Bodine  Forder  is  going  to  the  Washington 
Univ.  Art  School  in  St.  Louis. 

Jane  Fowler  is  doing  library  work  in'New 
Haven. 

Lucy  Fuller  is  N.  J.  Col.  for  Women  '34. 

Ruth  Gall  and  Catherine  Tuohy  are  at  busi- 
ness college  in  Duluth. 

Irene  (Garrett)  Emerson  is  doing  secre- 
tarial work  in  Cambridge. 
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HAN  1 )  MADE  PUPPETS.  STAGES  AN  1 ) 
Puppets  made  to  order.  Characters,  ani- 
mals, types.  Julia  B.  Clark  '05,  628  X 
Sheridan  Rd.,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

VERMONT      MAPLE      SYRUP      AND 
Sugar!    Delicious  on   waffles  and  griddle 
cakes.    Florence    M.    Merritt,    '07,    St. 

Albans,  Vt. 

EDITH    WINIFRED    FISHER,    EX-'Ol, 

presents  her  very  unique  lectures:  —  "  Art 
and  Romance  in  Foreign  Railway  Post- 
ers,"    "'How    Some    European     Women 
Broke  their  own  Depression."  For  further 
information     write     671      Boylston     St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

NETTED       BED       CANOPIES       AND 
spreads  for  high  post  beds,  window  cur- 
tains with  netted  edges.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Cochrane  Smith,  Old  Deerfield,  Mass. 
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Lenore  Goldman  ran  a  day  camp  for  small 
children  last  summer  in  Charlevoix,  Mich. 
Now  she  is  working  in  a  bookshop  in  St. 
Louis. 

Helen  Goldstein  is  studying  interior  decora- 
tion in  New  York. 

Mary  Goodall  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
the  Univ.  of  111. 

Jean  Hauserman  is  working  in  a  tea  room  in 
Cleveland. 

Rhea  Hebert  is  studying  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Edith  Hoit  took  a  Mediterranean  cruise  last 
summer  and  is  now  a  pupil  at  Katharine 
Gibbs  Secretarial  School  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Lois  Howe  took  a  United  Fruit  cruise  to 
Central  and  South  America  last  summer. 

Janet  Hunt  is  doing  social  service  work  in 
Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

Mary  Ilsley  has  a  position  in  an  insurance 
office  in  Boston. 

Mary  Alice  Johnson  is  working  for  the 
Junior  League  in  Cleveland. 

May  Kingsley  is  completing  her  3d  year  at 
the  School  of  Practical  Art  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Kopf  has  a  secretarial  position 
with  the  Women's  Metropolitan  Golf  Assn.  in 
New  York. 

Marion  Landon  is  at  the  Univ.  of  Ariz. 

Elizabeth  Leavitt  is  teaching  deaf  children 
in  Cleveland. 

Helen  McLaughlin  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  the  Univ.  of  Minn. 

Margaret  Morgan  is  going  to  secretarial 
school  in  Plainfield  and  taking  shorthand  of 
the  French  language  in  addition. 

Betty  Myers  is  studying  at  Sarah  Lawrence 
Col.  as  a  poetry  and  singing  major. 


Louise  Peirce  is  at  Simmons. 

Sally  Phillips  is  studying  painting  in  New 
York. 

Eleanor  (Riley)  Ackley  has  2  children,  An- 
gela Jeanne  and  Timothy  Wallace. 

Audrey  (Scammell)  Williams  is  working 
with  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Inc.  Address,  306 
Edge  Hill  Rd.,  East  Milton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Scofield  is  now  Mrs.  Richard  Al- 
bert Marshall,  Peterboro,  N.  H.  Her  daugh- 
ter, Alice  Elizabeth,  was  born  Nov.  15,  '32. 

Jinnet  Seaver  returned  to  Smith  to  take  her 
senior  year  which  she  missed  due  to  illness. 

Margaret  (Smith)  Hamilton  did  agricul- 
tural research  at  Bonney  Leas  Farm,  Wind- 
ber,  Pa.,  last  summer  and  is  now  studying 
advertising  at  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech. 

Betty-Joy  Street  is  doing  children's  illustra- 
tions, teaching  mask  making,  and  dancing  in 
Howie  Fisher's  group. 

Dorothy  Thomson  is  going  to  business  col- 
lege in  Chicago. 

Dorothy  (Tufts)  Lockwood  is  studying  at 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Margaret  Wade  went  to  business  college  in 
Northampton  last  summer. 

Winifred  Wheeler  is  taking  her  junior  year 
at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Katherine  Wiener  is  athletic  instructor  at 
the  Germantown  Friends  School. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Charles  G.  Price 
(Mary  Farquhar)  Phillips  Av.,  Beach  Bluff 
P.  O.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Burr  (Phyllis  Carter)  1732  Sun- 
set Blvd.,  Houston,  Tex.  Mr.  Burr  is  in- 
structor of  mechanical  engineering  at  Rice 
Institute  in  Houston. 


^Announcements 


Spring  vacation  is  from  Wednesday,  March  21  to  Thursday,  April  5 

EDITORIAL  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
for  the  May  issue  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  April  3.  Send 
subscriptions  to  Florence  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall.  The  dates 
of  publication  are  Nov.  20,  Feb.  20,  May  20,  and  Aug.  3.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  one  year; 
$5.00  for  four  years;  single  copies  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding  announce- 
ment list.  Changes  of  address  should  be  given  the  Office  five  weeks  before  they  take  effect. 
Please  pay  bills  promptly,  as  only  an  active  list  can  be  retained  on  the  books. 

Commencements 

COMMENCEMENT   DAY  is  Monday,  June   18.     Last  Chapel,  Friday,  the   15th,   Ivy- 
Alumnae  Day,  Saturday,  the  16th.     The  date  for  Senior  Dramatics  is  not  yet  set. 

Opportunity  Knocks  Twice! 

THE  College  announces  that  when  A  Century  of  Progress  reopens  next  spring,  the  Smith 
Booth  will  again  be  there,  smiling  hostess,  registration  book,  eager  welcome,  and  all. 

The  College  Quest  %ooms 

THE  College  reminds  alumnae,  parents,  and  other  friends  that  it  is  glad  to  offer  them  hos- 
pitality in  the  College  guest  rooms  in  Gardiner,  Morrow,  Comstock,  and  Wilder  houses. 
These  rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  floor  and  have  either  private  or  connecting  baths.  The 
price,  including  breakfast,  is  $2.50  a  night  for  a  single  and  $2.00  per  person  for  a  double  room. 
Students  may  request  these  rooms  for  their  guests.     Apply  to  the  Head  of  House. 

The  Women's  University  £7//&  in  T^ew  York  C^J 

THE  Women's  University  Club,  106  E.  52d  St.,  N.  Y.  C,  voted  at  its  semi-annual  meeting 
to  change  its  basis  of  membership.  Under  the  new  ruling  associate  members  will  be 
admitted  who  are  graduates  of  colleges  on  the  Class  III  list  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.;  or  who  have 
completed  two  years  in  colleges  on  the  Class  I  list.  These  associate  members  will  have  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Club  except  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office. 


RUMFORD  PRESS 
CONCORD.  N.  H. 


S>miti)  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

\\  ii  i  iAM  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  LI.. I).,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

Ml  111  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.      In  June  1933  the  College  conferred  425  A.M.  degrees,  and  29  M.A.  degrees. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-ninth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1877 
including  54  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy.  There 
are  102  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  217,  and  13  chief  administrative  officers. 
There  are  13.760  alumnae,  of  whom  12,964  are  Living. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $500.  There 
are  six  houses  in  which  cheaper  living  terms  are  provided.  Funds  exceeding  $200,000 
have  this  year  been  appropriated  by  the  Trustees  for  scholarships;  besides  which  there 
are  many  special  prizes.     The  College  owns  119  acres. 

MONO  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  A  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian, 
are  allowed  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  respectively,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  members  of  the  Faculty.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  individually  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a 
special  field  under  the  guidance  of  special  instructors.  They  are  relieved  of  the  routine 
of  class  attendance  and  course  examinations  during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experi- 
mental Schools,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education:  a.  The  Day  School,  a 
school  of  the  progressive  type,  offers  instruction  to  children  from  five  years  of  age 
through  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  School,  b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School.  (4) 
School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S.C. 
(5)  The  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art.     (6)  A  Summer  School  of  Music. 


"GERMANY  SINCE  1870" 

THE  ALUMNAE  COLLEGE  OF  1934 

C[  From  Tuesday,  June  19,  to  Saturday,  June  23,  Smith  College 
will  offer  its  alumnae  an  intensive  course  of  instruction,  with 
residence  in  the  houses  of  the  Quadrangles. 

C  Tuition  and  board  and  room  on  campus  will  be  $22. 

C  A  pamphlet  with  detailed  information  about  faculty,  courses, 
and  recreational  opportunities  will  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  earlv  in  March. 


ft^An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm" 

Hotel   Northampton 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


European  Tlan 

ROOM  RATES 

$2.00  and  Up 


Free  Tar  king 
\earoj  Hotel 

Hotel  Qarage 
Opposite 


EXCELLENT 
FOOD 


POPULAR 
PRICES 


O^NNEXED  to  the  Hotel  is  WIGGINS'  OLD  TAVERN 
which  is  a  faithful  and  interesting  restoration  of  an  Early 
American  Tavern.  It  is  filled  with  an  extensive  collection  of 
Old  New  England  furnishings,  personally  assembled  and 
restored  for  daily  use. 

JL  HE  "Country  Store"  is  just  back  of  the  Tavern.  The  old 
Counters,  Shelves,  and  Rooms  are  loaded  with  all  sorts  of 
ancient  merchandise,  tools,  etc.,  and  on  the  upper  floor  old 
Spinning  Wheels  and  Looms  are  being  operated. 


LEWIS  N.  WIGGINS,  Proprietor 
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Ample  Parking  rear  of  Hotel 

Hotel  Garage  opposite 

Room  Rates  $2.00  and  up 

Lewis  N.  Wiggins,  Prop. 


A  New  Motoring  Objective 

HOTEL 
NORTHAMPTON 

"An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm" 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


WIGGINS'  OLD  TAVERN 

annexed  to  the  Hotel  is  a  faithful  and 
interesting  restoration  of  an  Early 
American  Tavern.  It  is  filled  with 
an  extensive  collection  of  Old  New 
England  furnishings,  personally  as- 
sembled and  restored  for  daily  use. 

Excellent  Food 

POPULAR  PRICES 


To  or  from  your  %eunion 
stop  off  at  the  lS[ew  Weston 

THE  \EW  WESTON  IS  NEW  YORK  .  .  .  at  its  best 

The  New  Weston  puts  you  in  the  center  of  things.  Convenient  to  the 
theatres  and  shops,  and  accessible  to  all  New  York's  points  of  interest. 
Cool  and  comfortable — ideal  for  short  or  long  summer  stays.  Appoint- 
ed in  a  conservatively  luxurious  manner.  Excellent  French  cuisine. 
Special  Reunion  rates. 
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MADISON  AVENUE  AND  50TH  STREET 

Home  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York 
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YOUNG  WOMEN... 

...Those  who  have  the  ability  to 
appreciate  the  dollars-and-sense  value 
of  right  environment  gravitate  natu- 
rally to  The  Barbizon  —  the  most  ex- 
clusive residence  for  business  and 
professional  young  women  and  stu- 
dents of  the  arts  and  drama. 
These  smart  young  people  are  not 
merely  hotel  guests,  they  are  members 
of  what  might  be  called  a  fraternal 
order  of  far-sighted  people!  They  are 
living  intelligently  —  and  in  luxury  — 
at  the  price  of  a  single  room. 

RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM  .  .  GYMNASIUM 
SWIMMING  POOL  .  .  SQUASH  COURT  .  . 
MUSIC  and  ART  STUDIOS  .  .  DRAMA 
CLUB  .  .  LITERARY  CLUB  .  .  RECITALS 
and    LECTURES    DAILY 

AS  LITTLE  AS  $10.00  PER  WEEK 
AS  LITTLE  AS  $     2.00  PER  DAY 

Write  for  The  Barbizon  Booklet  "SA" 

New  York's  Most  Exclusive  Residence  for  Young  Women 
LEXINGTON  AVENUE  at  63rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


PROPHETIC 


ACHIEVEMENT 


For  years  The  Victoria  has  appealed 
to  college  students  desiring  a  distin- 
guished, conservative  address,  while 
staying  in  Boston.  .  .  .  This  year  The 
Victoria  has  achieved  modernity 
personified  in  its  "English  Hunt 
Room"  .  .  .  and  in  its  modernized 
suites  .  .  .  yet  the  traditional  stand- 
ard of  excellence  is  unchanged 
.  .   .   exclusive    Smith    rates  ...  at- 


THE 


tract 


to 


VICTORIA 


COPLEY  SQUARE  ZONE,  BOSTON 


GEORGE  A.  TURAIN,  Manager 


The  Copley  Plaza  faces  his- 
toric Copley  Square,  two  blocks 
from  Back  Bay  Station.  Here  is 
quiet,  beauty — an  address  as 
famous  as  Place  Vendome,  Un- 
ter  den  Linden,  Hyde  Park 
Gardens.  You  will  find  it  much 
more  than  just  a  place  to 
"stop".  Restful,  luxurious 
rooms  make  the  Copley  Plaza 
a  real  place  to  live  while  you 
are  in  Boston.  Rooms  as  low  as 
$4.  We  would  like  to  serve  you. 


Arthur  L.  Race,  Managing  Director 
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xJVliisic  Study  in  Smith  College 


Roy  D.  Welch 


Chairman  of  the  <JMusic  '^Departments 


AN  alumna  and  her  subfreshman 
^l\  daughter  have  just  visited  me. 
They  knocked  on  my  door  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  had  set  myself  down 
with  a  sheaf  of  facts  and  impressions 
spread  out  on  my  desk  to  write  for  the 
Quarterly  a  communication  about 
the  Music  Department.  For  an  in- 
stant it  seemed  that  I  should  have  to 
postpone  my  plan.  Here  was  an 
immediate — and  altogether  pleasant 
— claim  on  time  and  attention  that 
took  precedence  over  other  matters. 
(That  is  the  way  we  all  feel  when  an 
alumna  or  a  subfreshman  gives  us  a 
chance  to  talk  about  ourselves!) 
Both  mother  and  daughter  were  a 
little  dazed  and  a  little  worried,  in 
their  several  ways,  about  the  course  of 
the  next  four  years.  Much  energy 
and  time,  money  and  devotion  had 
been  spent  on  music  study  for  some 
years.  And  this  in  the  teeth  of  great 
obstacles.  Now  the  most  perplexing 
decision  they  faced  concerned  music 
study  in  college.  Other  studies  settled 
themselves  fairly  easily,  but  there 
were  doubts  about  music. 

"Can  Jane  go  on  with  her  music  and 
still  keep  up  with  her  other  studies? 
We  have  found  it  very  hard  in  prepar- 
atory school ! ' '  This  is  the  most  famil- 
iar of  all  the  questions  one  hears.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  two  or  three 
decades  to  give  music  study  a  reason- 
able place  in  the  secondary  curricu- 
lum, it  is  still  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  the  preparatory  years.  I  often 
wonder  at  the  determination  of  both 


parents  and  students  in  the  face  of  the 
penalties  laid  on  the  early  years  of 
musical  development.  But  this  is 
another  and  a  long  story. 

"Can  Jane  get  enough  from  her 
courses  to  make  it  worth  while  even 
though  she  doesn't  intend  to  specialize 
or  major  in  music?"  This  is  an 
intelligent,  farseeing  question  for 
which  we  should  be  expected  to  have  a 
reasonable,  honest  answer.  For  this 
answer,  however,  I  should  prefer  to 
turn  both  mother  and  daughter  over 
to  a  group  of  undergraduates  or  recent 
alumnae.  They  could  tell,  not  what 
we  may  hope  is  the  result  of  study 
here,  but  what  actually  results. 

Already  my  paper  for  the  Quar- 
terly was  being  written  for  me.  My 
alumna  visitor  became,  unwittingly, 
an  unofficial  representative  of  the 
whole  company  of  perplexed,  inquiring 
mothers;  her  daughter,  the  spokes- 
man of  subfreshmen  as  a  body.  The 
Music  Department  must,  in  large 
measure,  stand  as  an  answer  to  their 
wishes.  If  we  do  not  understand  the 
kind  of  preparation  students  bring  to 
us  and  are  not  willing  and  ready  to 
build  on  it,  if  the  work  that  is  offered 
for  four  or  more  years  isn't  rewarding 
and  profitable  both  in  itself  and  in  any 
possible  future  study  or  use  of  music, 
then,  I  think,  we  should  close  our  shop 
and  be  unceremoniously  packed  off. 

The  College,  almost  from  its  begin- 
ning, has  provided  its  students  an 
opportunity  to  study  music.  When 
the   Music   School   was   incorporated 
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into  the  College  in  1903,  President 
Seelye  laid  down  the  charter  of  the 
Department's  ideals  in  his  annual 
report  of  that  year. 

Music  courses  [he  wrote]  should  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  academic  ideals 
and  they  should  be  taught  as  thoroughly 
and  on  the  same  high  plane  as  other  studies 
with  which  they  have  been  coordinated. 
Few  subjects  are  more  definitely  associated 
with  intellectual  creations.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  liberal  education  should  provide 
facilities  for  their  study  and  should  not 
neglect  entirely  the  cultivation  of  artistic 
talent. 

Translated  into  practical  proce- 
dures, what  this  charter  has  meant 
is  that  our  students,  whether  they 
wished  to  study  instrumental  or  vocal 
performance,  to  train  themselves  for 
musical  composition,  or  whether  they 
wished  to  become  intelligently  ac- 
quainted with  the  art,  have  found 
courses  of  study  open  to  them.  These 
studies  are  a  regular  part  of  their 
college  course.  The  emphasis  of  all 
the  courses  in  music  is  on  learning  to 
know  music  in  much  the  same  sense 
that  courses  in  English  or  other  litera- 
tures give  their  students  an  informed 
and  three-dimensional  acquaintance 
with  the  significant  monuments  in 
their  field. 

In  actual  practice  what  happens  is 
this:  some  students  who  have  studied 
the  piano,  violin,  violoncello,  or  the 
organ  or  have  taken  vocal  lessons  (or 
may  wish  to  begin  them  in  college) 
may  take  up  such  work  at  once 
on  coming  to  college  and,  if  they 
make  reasonable  progress,  continue  it 
throughout  their  undergraduate  years. 
These  courses  count  for  credit  toward 
the  degree,  and  time  for  them  and  for 
practice  is  allowed  in  their  weekly 
schedules.  Students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  composition  are  given  training 
in  the  science  and  the  skills  of  musical 
theory.  Other  students  who  may  not 
wish  or  are  not  able  to  play  or  sing 
have  opportunities  to  take  courses 
that  sharpen  their  ears  to  what  music 
is  and  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  end- 


less adventure  of  finding  out  what  the 
great  masters  have  written.  Here  are 
three  opportunities:  one  to  perform 
music,  another  to  compose,  and  the 
third  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
literature. 

But  naturally  these  are  not  in  water- 
tight compartments.  The  student 
who  is  working  at  the  piano  or. other 
instrument,  or  who  is  learning  to  sing, 
is  at  the  same  time  learning  the 
grammar  of  the  art  in  prescribed 
courses  in  harmony,  counterpoint, 
and  the  rest  of  the  theory  of  music. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  this  student  is 
directed  into  studies  in  the  history  of 
music  so  that  her  ideas  and  her  out- 
look are  not  limited  merelyby  themusic 
which  she  may  be  able  to  play  or  to 
sing. 

The  large  group  of  students  who 
may  be  interested  simply  in  knowing 
about  music  find  courses  of  historical 
and  other  studies  open  to  them.  The 
basic  course,  open  to  freshmen,  is  the 
Appreciation  of  Music.  Here  are 
studies  which  attempt  to  train  the 
student's  ears  to  hear  understandingly 
and  to  give  a  survey  of  the  history  of 
music  in  such  a  way  that  from  a  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  a  few  representa- 
tive examples,  ranging  from  the  music 
of  the  early  Christian  church  to  that 
of  still  living,  notable  composers,  she 
may  gain  clues  to  the  whole,  extensive 
literature  of  the  art.  All  students — 
whether  in  the  Department  or  not — 
are,  if  competent,  invited  to  try  for 
places  in  the  College  choirs,  the  Glee 
Club,  the  Madrigal  Club,  and  the 
College  Orchestra. 

So  without  neglect  of  other  subjects 
which  the  college-trained  person  can- 
not fail  to  be  interested  in,  the  Smith 
College  student  may,  if  she  will, 
make  a  place  for  a  very  considerable 
and  a  very  intensive  study  of  music 
during  her  undergraduate  years.  For 
the  few,  in  most  years  a  dozen  or  less, 
who  are  especially  talented  and  in- 
terested, there  is  opportunity  for 
specializing  in  the  two  upper  years. 
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Practically  their  whole  time  maj  be 
given  to  music,  provided  they  have 
satisfied  the  general  requirements  for 
the  degree.  Some  such  students  in 
the  past  have  gone  to  higher  schools  of 
music,  won  scholarships,  and  mack' 
satisfactory  headway  without  feeling 
themselv§B  too  greatly  penalized  by 
the  lack  of  complete  concentration  on 
music  during  their  college  years. 
Others  of  these  students  have  gone 
into  schools  as  teachers,  some  into 
positions  of  great  responsibility,  and 
have  been  signally  successful.  For 
those  students  who  may  wish  to  teach, 
the  Department  provides  special 
courses  in  School  Music  which  give  an 
insight  into  the  materials  and  methods 
of  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  give 
some  practical  experience  with  chil- 
dren in  the  classes  of  the  Nursery 
and  Day  schools  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College.  This  work  is 
described  in  Mrs.  Scatchard's  separate 
essay  below. 

Obviously,  if  music  study  and 
teaching  are  to  be  effective  in  the  rich- 
est sense,  if  they  are  to  foster  both  a 
capacity  (in  some  cases)  to  perform 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  art  that 
shall  be  intelligently  schooled  and  dis- 
cerning, much  more  is  desirable  than  a 
building  to  work  in  and  teachers  to 
work  with.  The  music  student  needs 
above  all  else  to  have  frequent  con- 
tacts with  the  art  at  its  best  in  good 
performances.  It  would  be  little  short 
of  misrepresentation  were  we  to  en- 
courage students  to  give  their  time  to 
music  and  not  provide  music  for  them 
to  hear.  Consequently,  there  has 
been  fostered  an  abundant  and  diver- 
sified concert  life  on  which  Mr.  Hall 
writes  in  a  special  essay.  But  even 
these  many  concerts  are  not  enough 
to  permit  free  exploration  in  the  liter- 
ature. A  large  collection  of  phono- 
graph records,  under  the  care  of  a 
special  curator,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
classes  and  individuals.  With  none 
too  adequate  funds — a  very  substan- 
tial   part   of  which  was  provided  by 


gifts  from  an  alumna  there  has  been 
built  up  a  col  lection  of  nearly  two 
thousand  records.  As  these  are  worn 
out  or  damaged,  they  are  replaced. 
Phonographs  are  available  in  eight 
rooms,  with  the  result  that  students 
are  able  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
studying  what  the  composer  has 
written  rather  than  what  is  written  in 
books  about  this  music  or  what  lec- 
turers may  say. 

Another  indispensable  part  of  the 
equipment  is  the  library.  Quite 
wisely  it  has  been  observed  that  good 
students  need  less  of  teachers  and 
more  of  libraries.  We  will  grant  that 
each  is  necessary  to  the  other.  The 
Department  library,  in  charge  of  a 
full-time  librarian,  is  the  very  center  of 
the  Department's  work.  Here  are  a 
main  reading  room  lined  with  books 
and  music  in  convenient  reach,  a  small 
room  for  special  collections  and  used 
chiefly  by  graduate  students,  a  libra- 
rian's office,  and  the  treasure  room 
which  houses  books  and  manuscripts 
of  special  value.  The  contents  of  the 
library  are  not  only  such  texts  as  are 
needed  for  undergraduate  study — and 
they  are  abundantly  supplied — but  a 
respectable  and  growing  number  of 
complete  works  by  the  masters,  old 
and  recent,  and  the  authoritative, 
standard,  basic  literature  for  research. 

Finally,  to  return  to  my  alumna 
visitor  and  her  daughter,  whose  ques- 
tions I  have  tried  to  answer,  I  fancy 
there  are  two  other  matters  about 
which  any  inquiring  person  would 
rightly  be  curious.  What  of  the 
Faculty?  And  what  of  the  musical 
attitude  of  the  College  community? 
Briefly,  and  with  all  the  modesty  I  can 
summon,  I  believe  that  the  Music 
Faculty  encourages  in  its  own  work 
what  it  preaches,  namely,  less  a  pro- 
fessional and  competitive  career  in 
music  than  a  cultivated,  thorough- 
going, keen  interest  in  the  art  as  one 
among  many  of  the  finest  possessions 
in  life.  As  for  the  public,  there  is  in 
the  College  and  town  a  large  number 
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of  persons  who  seem  more  interested  in 
artistic  values  than  in  spectacular 
attractions.  A  visitor  who  spends  no 
more  than  a  few  days  at  Smith  College 
may  become  aware  that  music  and  art 
have  a  lively  hold  on  the  interests  of 
the  community,  and  the  students  of 
the  College,  whether  in  the  Music 
Department  or  not,  are  influenced  to 
discover  for  themselves  that  music  is  a 
vital  and  persistent  interest  too  fine  to 
be  ignored  even  in  a  world  as  busy  and 
distracting  as  ours. 

Had  my  visitor  given  me  a  chance,  I 
should  have  told  her  about  our  Sum- 


mer School  of  Music  where,  for  six 
weeks,  intensive  training  is  to  be  had 
in  many  branches  of  music.  This 
school  is  open  to  men  and  women 
students  and  may  be  attended  both  by 
college  students  and  others.  The  es- 
pecial emphasis  of  the  Summer  School 
is  on  the  teaching  of  music.  Notable 
instructors  are  imported  to  direct  this 
work.  Classes  of  children  are  formed 
on  which  students  may  try  their 
powers.  And  in  summer  there  are 
concerts  and  various  kinds  of  festivi- 
ties. It  is  a  period  for  both  intensive 
learning  and  pleasant  recreation. 
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TWO  series  of  subscription  concerts 
are  given  in  Northampton  every 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  College. 
One  of  them  we  think  of  as  the  big 
series,  partly  because  it  is  given  in 
John  M.  Greene  Hall.  This  series 
includes  two  or  three  orchestral  con- 
certs, two  or  three  recitals  by  famous 
virtuosi,  and  a  joint  concert  by  the 
Harvard  and  Smith  Glee  clubs. 
Mrs.  Leary,  secretary  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music,  takes  pains  to  reserve 
the  same  seats  for  those  who  wish 
them  from  year  to  year.  There  are 
special  prices  for  students.  People 
come  from  up  and  down  the  Valley. 
Many  of  the  ladies  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion, not  a  few  of  the  men  likewise,  so 
that  there  is  pleasant  social  sparkle 
to  these  concerts.  The  community 
would  miss  them. 

Few  in  the  audience  realize  the  diffi- 
culties they  entail  for  those  in  charge 
of  them,  for  Mr.  Moog,  for  instance, 
chairman  of  the  Concert  Course 
Committee.  There  is  always  the 
stubborn  problem  of  budget,  but  there 
is  more  than  that.  Managers  who  sign 
contracts  with  us  for  successful  artists 
are  quite  unscrupulous  about  break- 
ing them  for  their  own  convenience; 


and  often  at  the  last  moment  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  a  substitute — 
to  the  surprise  or  the  displeasure  of 
ticket  holders.  Sometimes  illness  or 
an  act  of  God  forces  us  to  the  endless 
trouble  of  changing  a  date.  We  must 
fight  a  continual  battle,  often  a  losing 
one,  over  the  quality  of  programs. 

Then  the  College  also  stands  back 
of  an  excellent  series  of  three  or  four 
chamber  music  concerts  given  in  Sage 
Hall  each  year. 

Fewer  and  fewer  students  attend 
these  public  concerts.  It  may  be  that 
they  have  not  the  money  for  even  the 
special  tickets  provided  for  them;  the 
radio  may  have  won  them  over;  they 
may  simply  have  lost  interest  in  music. 
But  in  my  opinion  we  have  an  answer 
elsewhere:  in  the  fact  that  within  the 
last  few  years  the  musical  life  of  the 
College  has  taken  on  an  amazing  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  students  them- 
selves play  an  increasingly  large  part. 
I  trust  I  am  not  too  sanguine,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  students  have 
begun  to  realize  that  there  is  more  for 
them  in  music  than  what  is  confined  to 
paid  performances  of  it.  The  Faculty 
has  begun  to  turn  their  young  talents 
to  more  and  more  use,  giving  them 
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The  Smith  College  String  Quartet 

There  are  several  other  student  quartets,  but  the  above  group  bears  the  official  title. 
Virginia  Gilman  '34,  Clara  Krause  '37,  Bettie  Sands  '35,  and  Susan  Raymond  '35. 


more  and  more  a  first-hand  experience 
with  music  of  invaluable  benefit  to 
their  education. 

Every  alumna  knows  of  Miss 
Holmes's  unselfish  and  untiring  devo- 
tion to  forming  a  student  orchestra 
here  at  Smith  in  the  days  before  radio 
could  broadcast  its  playing  and  before 
it  was  feasible  to  move  groups  of 
students  for  concerts  out  of  town. 
She  created  the  Smith  College  Orches- 
tra, and  she  created  string  quartets 
among  her  students.  When,  later, 
Mr.  Josten  joined  the  staff  and  under- 
took those  revivals  of  works  by 
Monteverde  and  Handel  which  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  musicians  the 
world  over,  he  could  call  upon  students 
already  trained  for  his  theater  orches- 
tra. Now  that  Miss  Holmes  has 
earned  a  respite  from  her  labors,  she 
has  chosen  Mr.  Josten  to  carry  on 
with  the  beloved  orchestra.  He  has 
made  few  changes,  but  among  them 
the  restriction  of  programs  to  music 
for  string  orchestra. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Finney,  who  has 
recentlv  unearthed  a  wealth  of  master- 


pieces of  18th-century  Italian  music, 
has  organized  a  small  orchestra  of 
amateurs  from  Northampton  and 
towns  near  by  to  play  them.  His  con- 
certs attract  larger  and  larger  audi- 
ences. In  the  orchestra  sit  high 
school  students,  musicians  of  the 
town,  members  of  the  Faculty  (not 
always  of  the  music  Faculty)  here  and 
at  Amherst,  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls.  Only  a  few  of  our  students 
find  time  apart  from  their  regular 
orchestral  practice  to  play  in  this 
orchestra;  but  the  point  is  that  Mr. 
Finney  has  triumphed  with  a  small 
orchestra  of  amateurs,  that  students 
realize  thereby  how  much  it  is  within 
their  own  capacity  to  make  music  for 
themselves. 

Miss  De  Ronde,  gifted  cellist  of  the 
Department,  is  working  continually 
with  classes  in  ensemble  playing;  and 
the  Heads  of  Houses  are  beginning  to 
call  upon  trios  and  quartets  among 
the  students  for  an  hour's  music  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  or  of  an  evening  in 
the  spacious  new  living  rooms.  Miss 
De   Ronde   has   likewise  organized  a 
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string  quartet  of  mixed  amateur  and 
professional  players,  which  plays  for 
large  gatherings  at  the  President's 
house  or  publicly  in  Sage  Hall. 

Among  the  most  successful  musical 
events  of  this  year  were  the  three 
concerts  of  18th-century  instrumen- 
tal, music  given  by  the  Department 
of  Music.  Members  of  the  Faculty 
played  or  conducted.  Mr.  Welch 
gave  a  short  talk  for  each  one.  No 
Faculty  concerts  have  drawn  larger 
or  more  enthusiastic  audiences;  and 
it  is  well  worth  noting  that  in  every 
one  of  these  three  the  students  played 
a  considerable  part.  When  Miss  del 
Yecchio  and  Mr.  Robinson  play  a 
Bach  double  concerto  so  beautifully 
that  the  audience  demands  an  im- 
mediate repetition  of  the  whole  thing, 
we  must  not  forget  that  students  are 
playing  in  the  orchestra  which  under 
Mr.  Finney  supported  them.  When 
Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Welch  play  us  a 
two  piano  concerto  by  Mozart,  it's  an 
orchestra  of  students  that  Mr.  Josten 
leads  in  the  lively  accompaniment. 
Students  sit  in  the  small  orchestra 
gathered  round  Mr.  Duke  at  the  piano, 
and  swing  along  under  his  facile  hand 
through  the  music  of  the  Bach  D-minor 
concerto.  Such  participation  in  mu- 
sic that  truly  delights  the  College  and 
the  town  is  not  only  valuable  to  the 
students'  education;  it  is  a  guarantee 
of  a  new  musical  vitality  growing  in 
the  College  which  will  one  day  wage 
war  on  so  much  that  is  venal  and  false 
in  the  American  professional  concert 
system. 

In  some  ways  Mr.  Gorokhoff's  ac- 
complishment with  the  several  choral 
organizations  among  the  students  is 
the  most  remarkable  among  our 
achievements.  The  foundation  of  his 
work  is  laid  in  the  four  class  choirs, 
which  number  together  about  350  girls. 
Each  choir  sings  one  week  a  month  at 
chapel  and  at  Vesper  services.  At 
Christmas  and  sometimes  at  Easter 
the  four  choirs  sing  together,  often 
intricate   antiphonal    music.      In    the 


course  of  the  year  a  rivalry  develops 
between  the  several  choirs  which  is 
brought  to  a  test  in  a  competition 
for  which  a  cup  is  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  decision  of  guest  judges. 
Those  who  sing  in  the  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior  choirs  are  eligi- 
ble to  try  out  for  the  Glee  Club. 
Working  with  girls'  voices  which  for 
the  most  part  are  immature,  with  the 
flighty  and  excitable  temperament  of 
a  girls'  chorus,  Mr.  GorokhofT  has  es- 
tablished a  Glee  Club  that  sings  the 
best  music  possible  to  find  for  women's 
voices,  no  matter  how  difficult,  with 
a  beauty  of  tone  and  phrasing  and  a 
subtle  warmth  of  rhythm  and  color 
that  are  worth  a  journey  to  hear. 
Men's  glee  clubs  have  a  wider  litera- 
ture to  choose  from;  they  have  more 
physical  strength  and  submit  more 
naturally  to  regimental  discipline. 
Comparison  with  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club,  the  most  famous  of  them  all, 
has  been  a  stiff  trial  for  the  Smith 
Club  to  face;  nevertheless  the  girls 
have  met  it  year  after  year,  and  for 
genuine  beauty  of  musical  effect  they 
have  fully  held  their  own.  I  some- 
times think  the  Glee  Club  itself,  as 
well  as  the  student  body  as  a  whole, 
does  not  realize  the  rare  and  admi- 
rable quality  of  such  singing. 

For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Gorok- 
hofT has  trained  a  picked  group  of 
nine  or  ten  students  in  singing  the 
intricate  madrigals  of  16th  and  17th 
century  English  composers.  This  is 
the  Madrigal  Club,  which  delights  all 
who  hear  it  by  the  technical  skill  and 
the  loveliness  of  its  singing.  Last 
year  they  sang  the  Stabat  Mater  of 
Pergolesi  with  a  suavity  of  tone  and 
a  purity  of  style  that  restored  to  the 
music  of  the  young  18th  century 
Italian  its  almost  angelic  beauty.  It 
is  a  pity  some  record  could  not  have 
been  kept  of  it. 

The  students  have  their  own  Clef 
Club  under  the  wise  and  tactful  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Josten.  At  its  meetings 
they   play  and   sing   for  each   other, 
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plaj  and  sing  their  own  compositions. 
One  night  last  winter,  with  the  ther- 
mometer outside  far  below  zero,  we 
sal  in  a1  a  miracle  in  the  Clef  Club 
room.  It  was  a  meeting  for  the  fresh- 
men. Miss  Silbert  and  Mr.  Finney 
had  made  a  selection  of  the  best  among 
the  indents'  elementary  harmony 
exercises;  the  Clef  Club  invited  us  all 
to  join  in  singing  the  four-part  har- 
mony. Of  a  sudden,  these  exercises, 
so  uninspired  in  textbook  and  so  much 
in  the  way  of  a  good  mark  in  the 
course,  became  music.  The  freshmen 
students  heard  what  they  had  done; 
we  all  heard  it;  and  it  was  pleasant. 
It  is  in  all  these  activities  in  which 
the  students  take  part  that  the  prom- 
ise of  a  new  and  vigorous  musical  life 
within  the  College  has  definitely 
declared  itself. 


Finally  a  word  must  be  said  about 
the  recitals  given  by  the  several 
members  of  the  Department  Faculty. 
Mr.  Moog  gives  four  or  five  recitals 
of  organ  music  every  year;  Miss 
Garrison,  internationally  known  and 
admired  as  a  singer,  gives  us  recitals 
representative  of  various  periods  and 
types  of  song;  Miss  De  Ronde  plays 
us  the  pick  of  music  written  for  the 
cello;  and  our  pianists,  Miss  del 
Yecchio,  Mr.  Duke,  Mr.  Locke,  Mr. 
Putman,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  choose 
their  programs  from  among  the  finest 
works  written  for  the  instrument.  *  So 
that  in  the  course  of  her  four  years  in 
college  the  student  could  get  from 
the  Faculty  recitals  alone  a  broad  ac- 
quaintance with  music. 

*  Mr.   Hall  should  of  course  include  himself  among 
our  pianists.      Editor's  Note. 


r_AU  in  the  Day's  Work^ 


THERE  are  but  few  documents 
compiled  for  the  information  of 
the  public  that  so  often  result  in  con- 
fusing the  very  public  to  which  they 
are  addressed  as  do  college  catalogues. 
Uninitiated  parents  and  prospective 
students  thumbing  the  pages  of  an 
announcement  of  courses  of  study 
and  of  the  regulations  governing  them 
are  not  infrequently  reduced  to  a 
hopeless  state  of  bewilderment.  They 
quickly  take  the  same  sort  of  advice 
that  was  once  given  by  a  dealer  in 
another  such  confusing  document:  A 
railroad  ticket  agent  posted  a  large 
sign  over  his  office  window^  giving 
directions  for  reading  a  time-table. 
It  ran:  "Read  this  folder  from  be- 
ginning to  end  and  then  upside  down ; 
afterwards  ask  the  man  at  the  win- 
dow." 

Some  day  there  may  be  devised  a 
newT  kind  of  college  catalogue,  not  un- 
like those  new  kinds  of  guidebooks  to 
Europe,  wmich  will  attempt  to  give 
not  so  much  a  boiled-down  title  to  a 
course  as  something  of  the  feel  of  the 


subject  and  of  the  states  of  mind  which 
it  creates.  Just  such  hints  as  to  what 
the  student  finds  in  the  courses  in 
music  and  a  sense  of  wrhat  she  feels 
about  them  is  attempted  in  the  para- 
graphs that  follow,  paragraphs  whose 
chief  purpose  is  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  happens  in  the  day's  work. 

Practical  Music 

IN  the  category  of  "practical  music" 
are  included  the  courses  in  piano, 
violin,  violoncello,  flute,  organ,  and 
voice.  The  encouraging  of  students 
to  take  these  courses  by  a  generous 
allowance  of  academic  credit  for  the 
time  spent  on  them  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  our  Department 
policy.  There  have  been  and  still  are 
in  various  schools  and  colleges  strin- 
gent critics  of  this  policy,  generally  on 
the  ground  that  such  instruction  be- 
longs in  a  conservatory  and  is  out  of 
place  in  an  academic  institution. 
Our  reply  is  that  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  acquisition  of  any  kind  of 
skill,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  skill 
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Mr.  Duke  and  One  of  His  Pupils 
(At  the  left  is  a  bit  of  the  keyboard  of  a 
second  piano,  with  which  all  of  the  piano 
studios  are  equipped.) 


itself,  depend  on  the  use  to  which  it  is 
put.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  for  example, 
that  students  often  "study  music"  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  play  the  piano. 
But  at  Smith  we  study  the  piano,  or 
any  other  instrument,  in  order  to 
learn  something  about  music  which 
cannot  be  learned  in  any  other  way. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the 
small  amount  of  time  at  the  student's 
disposal  to  give  her  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  literature  of 
her  chosen  instrument.  The  courses 
are  therefore  designed  to  include  each 
year  only  a  few  representative  ex- 
amples of  this  literature,  and  the 
student  thus  has  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  adequate  performances  of  the 
examples  chosen.  And  the  teacher, 
by  taking  full  advantage  of  the  time 
and  opportunity  at  his  disposal  for  the 
illustration  of  musical  values  and 
principles  in  connection  with  the 
actual  production  of  music  by  the 
student,  is  able  to  give  to  these  courses 
the  character  of  a  musical  laboratory, 
and  to  demand  of  the  student  all  of 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
which  make  laboratory  courses  such 


Miss  Mabel  Garrison  in  Her  Studio  with  a  Group  of  Her  Students 
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an    Indispensable    part    of    the   well- 
constructed  college  curriculum. 

To  any  thoughtful  observer  of  con- 
temporary musical  life  it  is  apparent 
that  the  heyday  of  the  virtuoso  is  over 
and  that  in  the  ensuing  period  the 
ideal  of  the  music  student  will  be 
the  "all-round"  musician.  To  guide 
the  study  of  musical  performance  in  the 
direction  of  this  ideal  is  the  aim  of 
our  practical  music  courses.  This 
involves  no  lowering  of  standards  but 
rather  a  reexamination  of  the  meaning 
of  such  terms  as  technique  and  interpre- 
tation, to  the  end  that  what  has  too 
often  been  considered  a  mere  ac- 
complishment or  recreation  may  be- 
come an  actual  re-creation  of  music 
and  serve  as  a  valid  experimental 
basis  for  the  more  purely  intellectual 
studies  of  the  courses  in  history  and 
theory.  John  Duke 

The  Theoretical  Courses 

FOR  many  years  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  give  credit  at  Smith 
College  for  practical  music,  but  only 
when  accompanied  by  theory,  not 
only  because  such  a  credit  is  bound 
to  be  a  more  substantial  one  but  be- 
cause a  student  will  obviously  be  able 
to  play  or  sing  more  intelligently 
when  she  understands  the  harmonic 
design  and  structural  details  of  the 
work  performed.  This  theoretical  re- 
quirement, though  often  looked  upon 
by  the  student  as  a  necessary  evil, 
nevertheless  supplies  the  foundation  of 
a  solid  musicianship  without  which 
she  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  educated 
in  music. 

Students  entering  the  elementary 
courses  in  their  freshman  year  are 
invariably  an  odd  assortment,  no  two 
having  had  the  same  amount  or 
kind  of  preparation,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  conducting  such  a  course 
where  a  talented  young  musician  with 
six  or  eight  years  of  previous  instruc- 
tion will  work  beside  a  much  more 
elementary    and    less    gifted    one   is 


obvious.  So  in  order  that  the  group 
as  a  whole  may  be  properly  oriented 
for  the  more  technical  courses  that 
are  to  follow,  the  first  semester  is 
devoted  to  purely  elementary  matters 
of  musicianship  and  general  apprecia- 
tion to  be  followed  in  the  second 
semester  by  the  actual  study  of 
harmony.  In  these  courses,  which  are 
taught  by  Mr.  Welch,  Miss  Silbert, 
and  Mr.  Finney  with  Mr.  Gorokhoff 
assisting  in  sight  singing,  the  student 
is  taught  the  first  principles  of  music 
writing,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  ac- 
companying work  in  ear-training  to 
hear  the  music  she  has  written. 

The  second-year  harmony  require- 
ment under  Mr.  Moog  carries  the 
student  through  the  essentials  of 
harmony  into  the  realm  of  chromatic 
harmony  and  aims  to  put  at  the  stu- 
dent's disposal  the  fundamental  tech- 
nique necessary  for  expressing  her 
own  musical  ideas.  This  course  com- 
pletes the  prerequisite  for  the  music 
major,  and  at  this  point  the  ways 
divide,  considerable  latitude  being 
allowed  from  here  on. 

Those  students  with  special  talent 
for  original  composition  will  proceed 
through  counterpoint  to  composition 
and  orchestration;  others  will  choose 
from  a  variety  of  courses  in  analysis 
and  the  various  phases  of  music 
history,  while  still  others  will  begin 
training  for  public  and  private  school 
teaching,  as  Mrs.  Scatchard  has  ex- 
plained in  her  article. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  not  a  few  students  enter  with 
credits  in  music  enabling  them  to  omit 
the  elementary  courses  and  to  choose 
more  freely  from  a  curriculum  un- 
usually rich  in  advanced  courses. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are 
many  other  students  not  majoring  in 
music  but  concentrating  in  some  other 
field,  who  find  they  can  elect  with  great 
profit  music  courses  that  bear  more  or 
less  directly  upon  their  main  line  of 
interest.  Wilson  T.  Moog 
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Courses  in  ^Musical  Corn-position 

MUSICAL  composition  as  a  voca- 
tion is  a  comparatively  new  field 
of  activity  for  women.  Whereas  only 
twenty-five  years  ago  it  caused  aston- 
ishment when  a  girl  was  seen  at  a 
conservatory  among  boy  students 
who  attended  a  class  in  composition, 
conditions  have  gradually  changed 
and  women  have  more  and  more  fre- 
quently taken  up  this  particular 
branch  of  music. 

Naturally  conservatories  more  than 
colleges  have  felt  this  new  current. 
Nevertheless  we  count  among  our 
graduates  a  number  of  students  who 
have  continued  their  studies  and  call 
composition  now  their  profession. 
One  girl  after  receiving  her  M.A.  here 
was  given  a  four  years'  scholarship  in 
composition  by  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music,  New  York;  another  got  honor- 
able mention  at  the  School  of  Music, 
Yale  University,  for  the  best  written 
fugue.  Still  others  have  gone  to 
Europe  for  further  study.  A  French 
girl  who  came  over  on  an  exchange 
fellowship  and  took  her  Master's 
degree  on  a  musico-historical  subject 
began  composition  while  at  Smith. 
After  two  years  here  she  went  to  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  Rochester, 
where  she  received  so  much  encourage- 
ment that  she  is  now  heading  for  a 
Ph.D.  in  composition.  No  doubt 
there  are  similar  instances  in  other 
colleges  as  well. 

However,  composition  is  not  yet 
approached  by  girl  students  with  the 
same  ease  and  assurance  as  are  other 
arts,  such  as  painting  or  writing,  in 
which  fields  women  have  long  achieved 
fame.  Is  it  because  the  creative  woman 
finds  an  already  well-established  tradi- 
tion in  these  arts?  We  must  admit 
that,  so  far,  no  great  women  composers 
have  come  to  the  fore.  But  this  fact 
should  not  discourage  the  study  of 
musical  form  among  girl  students. 
A  well-rounded  musician  should  know 
the  mechanics  of  composition  so  as  to 


be  fully  able  to  understand  the  great 
masterpieces.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
be  a  genius  in  order  to  take  Music 
33,  37,  and  38.  In  fact  the  unsus- 
pecting student  taking  freshman  har- 
mony gets  her  first  taste  of  musical 
writing  when  asked  to  harmonize  a 
chorale  or  secular  melody;  a  student 
with  musical  sensibility  will  find 
pleasure  in  inventing  other  voice 
parts  which  help  the  chief  melody  in 
the  expression  of  its  emotional  con- 
tent. This  becomes  still  more  true 
in  the  study  of  counterpoint.  In 
class  we  often  wrork  on  the  blackboard, 
sometimes  each  student  being  busy 
with  her  own  problem,  on  other  oc- 
casions the  whole  group  taking  part 
in  the  writing  of  a  melodic  line, 
and  frequently  the  discussion  waxes 
lively. 

In  the  composition  class  proper, 
our  young  aspirants  are  encouraged  to 
write  at  first  for  a  medium  with 
which  they  are  most  familiar — the 
piano  for  the  pianists,  the  strings  for 
the  string-players — and  are  advised 
to  take  a  simple  piece  from  the  classics 
as  an  example  for  their  own  composi- 
tion. This  has  a  double  purpose: 
first,  to  make  the  student  thoroughly 
absorb  the  form  and  the  melodic  and 
harmonic  structure  of  this  little  master- 
piece, its  contrapuntal  devices  and  its 
various  techniques  of  phrasing;  sec- 
ond, her  steps  thus  guided  cannot  help 
treading  on  secure  ground  and  avoiding 
pitfalls  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  inevitable.  There  is  surely  no 
better  teacher  than  a  Bach,  Haydn,  or 
Mozart,  to  name  only  a  few. 

After  being  written,  the  composition 
should  be  heard,  because  nothing  gives 
the  writer  a  better  perspective  of  her 
work  than  a  public  hearing.  So  the 
freshmen  gave  a  concert  of  their  own 
pieces  in  the  Clef  Club  room,  followed 
a  month  later  by  a  recital  of  the  group 
from  Music  33.  Both  evenings  were 
very  much  enjoyed  by  the  listeners 
and  gave  encouragement  to  the  bud- 
ding composers. 
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What  has  been  started  in  Music  33  is 
continued  in  38  and  later  in  41.  This 
year  we  all  began  with  a  suite  of 
three  pieces  allegro,  andante,  vivace. 
Now  the  class  is  busy  writing  a  group 
of  numbers  which  follow  a  story,  and 
which,  when  finished,  will  have  the 
ambitious  title  of  a  ballet  or  panto- 
mime. The  idea  of  writing  in  such  a 
form  came  at  a  Clef  Club  meeting 
when  a  member  of  the  Smith  College 
Dance  Group  very  successfully  exe- 
cuted a  pas  to  one  of  the  pieces  from 
the  above  mentioned  suites.  Since 
then  more  ties  have  been  established 
with  the  dancers,  and  a  Clef  Club 
meeting  was  planned  in  April  with  a 
program  of  original  compositions  in- 
terpreted by  members  of  the  Dance 
Group.  It  is  hoped  that  students  in 
the  various  arts  will  in  the  future  work 
together  more  and  more — this  would 
include  students  of  stage  design  and 
costume  as  well  as  singers  and  players; 
their  combined  effort  and  ability  can 
but  awaken  in  them  greater  en- 
thusiasm, give  them  a  clearer  idea  of 
their  own  powers,  and  encourage  the 
further  development  of  their  talents. 
Werner  Josten 

Courses  in  the  History  of  zMusic 

THE  courses  in  the  study  of  musi- 
cal literature  cover  a  period  from 
the  5th  century  to  the  present  day. 
Lectures,  reading,  technical  and  formal 
analysis  of  musical  examples  comprise 
generally  the  organization  of  these 
courses,  which  aim  to  present  not  only 
the  intrinsic  content  and  character  of 
the  music  but  also  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  the  music  to  the  social 
organization  and  the  prevailing  ideas, 
philosophical  and  artistic,  of  the  par- 
ticular period  represented.  The  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  particular  com- 
poser attempting  to  express  in  his 
work?"  gives  way  to  the  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  problem, 
"What  does  this  particular  work  re- 
veal of  the  composer  and  of  his 
time?"     Therefore  the  starting  point 


as  well  as  the  chief  focus  of  the  study 
is  the  music  itself,  and  this  leads  to 
the  discovery  that  what  the  music 
itself  reveals  about  history  is  often 
more  illuminating  than  what  history 
can  reveal  about  music. 

With  the  necessary  prerequisite 
courses  in  appreciation  and  harmony 
completed  in  the  first  year,  the  student 
may  enter  the  general  survey  course  in 
the  History  of  Music  designed  as  a 
means  of  orientation  in  style,  tech- 
nique, form,  and  content  of  the  music 
of  Western  Europe  from  the  6th  cen- 
tury to  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 
This  background  makes  possible  an 
intelligent  and  appreciative  approach 
to  the  more  specialized  courses  which 
are  concerned  with  particular  periods, 
styles,  or  composers.  From  these  the 
undergraduate  chooses  according  to 
her  interest  and  inclination. 

Special  Studies  in  the  Music  of 
the  19th  Century  deals  with  sym- 
phonic, operatic,  piano,  and  organ 
music,  chamber  music  and  song  of  this 
period,  beginning  with  the  works  of 
Beethoven  and  his  contemporaries. 
Then,  proceeding  to  the  romantic 
movement,  it  traces  the  various  suc- 
ceeding trends  of  the  music  of  the 
century  leading  to  the  threshold  of  the 
modern  period.  Studies  in  Modern 
Music  guides  the  student  in  a  survey 
of  the  composers  of  the  20th  century 
and  their  works.  How  these  are 
rooted  in  the  past,  how  well  they  suc- 
ceed in  expressing  the  feeling  and 
meaning  of  today,  how  they  point 
toward  the  future,  become  the  absorb- 
ing questions.  The  music,  the  theo- 
ries, and  the  controversies  to  which 
the  music  and  the  theories  give  rise 
are  studied  and  evaluated.  The  stu- 
dent must  of  necessity  enter  into  the 
controversy  and  must  formulate  for 
herself  standards  of  criticism  by 
which  to  judge  the  art  of  her  own  time. 
This  course  might  well  be  entitled 
"History  of  Music  in  the  Making." 
Among  the  more  specialized  courses, 
the    History    and    Development    of 
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Pianoforte  Music  presents  this  liter- 
ature in  a  survey,  which  is  critical  as 
well  as  historical,  including  analysis 
of  style,  comparison  of  texts,  and 
studies  in  the  principles  of  form.  Be- 
ginning with  the  music  for  the  harpsi- 
chord and  clavichord,  those  keyboard 
instruments  which  antedate  the  piano, 
it  traces  the  various  changes  in  style 
and  technique,  in  form  and  content, 
which  followed  subsequently  upon 
the  invention  of  the  pianoforte.  These 
changes  constitute  the  story  which  is 
vividly  told  in  the  piano  scores  played 
and  studied  at  first  hand.  Two  other 
courses,  given  in  alternate  years,  are 
described  by  their  titles — The  Life 
and  Works  of  Mozart  and  The 
Life  and  Works  of  Beethoven. 

Doris  Silbert 

(graduate  Study 

WHAT  shall  the  subject  of  my 
thesis  be?"  is  the  burning 
question  for  graduate  students  in  the 
history  and  criticism  of  music.  Shall 
it  be  in  a  more  distant  period  or  a  more 
recent  one?  Shall  it  be  the  analysis 
of  style  in  the  works  of  a  special 
composer  or  a  study  of  the  various 
cultural  influences  which  brought 
about  the  development  of  some  new 
form  such  as  the  opera? 

A  violinist,  for  instance,  may  wish 
to  study  the  history  and  development 
of  her  own  instrument.  She  might  be 
tempted  in  this  direction  by  the  collec- 
tion of  instruments  which  Miss  Holmes 
has  gathered  together  and  catch  some 
of  Miss  Holmes's  enthusiasm  for  this 
fascinating  subject  which  has  so 
many  ramifications  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  society  for  which  the 
instruments  were  made.*  Another 
might  be  more  interested  in  studying, 
not  the  instrument,  but  the  music 
written  for  it.  Chamber  music  might 
offer  the  most  rewarding  field  for 
study  and  a  subject  might  be  chosen  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Welch's  seminar 

*See  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  Feb.  1931. 


on  Special  Topics  in  the  History,  Aes- 
thetics, and  Criticism  of  Music. 

The  search  for  material  in  the  Sage 
Hall  library  yields  often  surprising 
results,  unearthing  books  and  music 
of  great  value  to  the  specialist.  Last 
year  the  Division  of  Music  of  the 
Congressional  Library  was  appealed 
to  for  a  bibliographical  list  under  the 
subject  heading  of  the  Galant  style  of 
the  18th  century.  Of  the  titles  which 
they  sent,  practically  all  happened  to 
be  in  our  library. 

A  graduate  student  in  the  Music 
Department  becomes  more  or  less 
one  of  the  family  of  the  Department. 
Everybody  knows  about  the  subject 
she  has  chosen  and  different  members  of 
the  Department  are  sometimes  called 
on  to  contribute  special  suggestions  or 
bits  of  information  for  the  working  out 
of  the  thesis.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  that  students  and  Faculty  have 
been  drawn  into  friendly  argument  in 
the  score  room  over  some  aesthetic 
question  arising  from  a  thesis. 

Absorbing  as  the  work  on  the  thesis 
is,  most  students  are  equally  interested 
in  practical  music.  Usually  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  are  spent  in  practic- 
ing. Success  in  the  public  recital  at  the 
end  of  the  year  is  desired  by  many  stu- 
dents more  than  anything  else.  This 
is  typical  of  the  Smith  attitude  which 
encourages  through  performance  the 
practical  application  of  musical  values. 

Women  music  students,  as  a  whole, 
have  neglected  the  cultivation  of  the 
art  of  musical  composition.  The  op- 
portunity for  such  study  with  a  com- 
poser of  the  distinction  of  Professor 
Josten  adds  materially,  however,  to 
the  attraction  of  graduate  music 
study  at  Smith. 

Arthur  W.  Locke 

*As  the  Student  Sees  It 

THERE  may  be  exceptions,  but 
most  of  us  entered  our  first  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Music  feeling 
fairly    well    pleased    with    ourselves, 
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however  doubtful  we  may  have  been 
as  to  what  lay  before  us.  We  had 
learned  to  play  an  instrument  when 
we  were  children,  and  had  thereby 
entertained  mother's  guests,  on  occa- 
sion, with  great  success.  We  knew  at 
least  one  theme  each  from  Beethoven's 
Fifth  and  Tschaikowsky's  Fourth; 
and  if  examined,  we  could  repeat  that 
Bach  wrote  an  air  for  the  G  string 
and  a  quantity  of  preludes  and 
fugues.  We  were,  on  the  whole, 
open-minded  but  all  ready  for  con- 
quests. 

The  first  disillusionment  came  early. 
To  begin  with,  we  were  no  longer  chil- 
dren in  the  eyes  of  our  practical  music 
teachers;  or  if  we  were,  they  managed 
effectively  to  disguise  the  fact.  In- 
stead of  being  impressed  by  the  result 
of  a  week's  hard  work,  they  took  it  for 
granted.  Then  there  were  harmony 
exercises.  Upperclassmen  in  our 
houses,  always  willing  to  give  advice 
to  freshmen,  grew  cold  and  distant 
when  we  said  it  was  harmony  that 
was  killing  us.  The  subject  made 
them  suddenly  remember  that  they 
had  an  appointment  elsewhere  that 
very  minute! 

That  was  at  first;  and  it  all  seems 
dim  and  far-away.  We  can  scarcely 
remember  how  it  was  that  harmony 
became  counterpoint,  when  the  his- 
tory of  music  began  to  occupy  our 
thoughts,  and  at  what  moments  men 
who  had  been  only  names  to  us  came 
to  life  in  a  real  world. 


Looking  back  over  the  four  years, 
surrounded  now  by  a  golden  aura, 
moments  stand  out  like  the  clearer 
portions  of  a  dream:  a  quartet  so 
perfect  that  it  was  no  longer  four  men 
scrubbing  at  their  instruments  but  a 
purity  of  absolute  sound,  and  we  and 
the  sound  were  bodiless  entities  of  a 
new  existence;  the  shaky  and  unfor- 
gettable two  minutes  just  before  our 
turn  came  in  our  first  student  recital ; 
thrilling  discoveries  in  the  workman- 
ship of  Haydn  and  Mozart;  the  con- 
certo contest;  the  Glee  Club  concert; 
the  night  we  broke  down  while  playing 
our  unpretentious  little  song  before 
the  elect  of  the  Clef  Club;  the  one 
perfect  argument  (although  we  never 
settled  it)  over  the  respective  merits 
of  Franck  and  Brahms! 

Our  friends  ask  us,  "Why  do  music 
majors  have  such  a  good  time  at 
Smith?"  If  this  retrospect  does  not 
hint  at  the  answer,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  phenomenon  must  remain  a 
mystery  to  the  uninitiated.  We  have 
no  need  to  explain  it  among  ourselves. 
Years  after  we  have  gone  our  ways,  it 
will  be  symbolized  by  Sage  Hall  and 
the  associations  that  name  represents. 
For  it  was  there,  regardless  of  the 
varying  backgrounds  or  abilities  we 
brought  with  us,  that  the  first  real 
consciousness  dawned  upon  our  minds 
of  the  world  of  beauty  which  lies 
within  our  grasp,  and  which  no  power 
can  ever  take  away. 

Margaret  L.  Brewster  1932 


"What  Shall  I  1)o  with  <JMy  Musk?" 

Willian  Beaumont  Scatchard 


AFTER  four  years  of  more  or  less 
l\  intensive  study  of  music,  the 
natural  questions  for  the  student  to 
ask  are:  "What  are  the  most  satis- 
factory means  of  continuing  my  music 
development?"  "W7hat  can  I  do 
with  this  broad  background  of  music 
and  my  special  gifts  ? ' '     Under  present 


social  and  economic  conditions  these 
questions  concern  the  student  more 
than  ever  before.  Obviously  the 
answers  rest  upon  the  choice  of  the 
individual,  conditioned  by  her  gifts, 
her  needs,  and  the  present  possibilities 
for  realization.  Having  majored  in  the 
most  versatile  of  the  arts,  she  has  ex- 
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tensive  and  richly  satisfying  possibili- 
ties for  its  development  and  for  con- 
tribution by  means  of  it. 

Of  primary  importance  is  the  indi- 
vidual's self-expression  and  enjoy- 
ment. Music  as  an  avocation  offers 
rich  possibilities  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual but  also  in  its  contribution  to 
the  enjoyment  of  others  and  to  the 
social  and  community  life.  Because 
of  the  present  economic  situation, 
music  as  a  profession  offers  certain 
problems.  At  the  moment  the  con- 
cert field  for  the  gifted  amateur  is 
practically  closed,  but  there  are  vari- 
ous and  interesting  possibilities  offered 
in  teaching  music  in  schools  and  pri- 
vately, church  music,  radio  music,  and 
social  music.  With  the  growing  im- 
portance and  improved  quality  of 
music  in  education,  an  increasing 
number  of  graduates  are  turning  to 
teaching.  This  choice  raises  an- 
other series  of  questions,  such  as: 
"What  phase  of  music  shall  I  teach?" 
"Whom  shall  I  teach?"  and  "How 
shall  I  teach?"  "What  phase" 
depends  upon  individual  ability. 
"Whom"  suggests  children  and  young 
people  because  the  field  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  adult  education 
and  better  suited  to  the  talents  of 
recent  graduates.  In  so  far  as  "How" 
can  be  answered,  the  Music  Depart- 
ment offers  two  courses  in  music 
pedagogy,  and  it  is  of  these  I  wish  to 
write  in  particular. 

It  is  necessary  to  anticipate  the 
"How"  in  the  sophomore  year  to 
allow  for  the  two  years  necessary  to 
complete  the  two  courses.  The  courses 
are  open  to  juniors,  seniors,  graduate 
students,  and  to  others  by  permission, 
and  there  are  of  course  prerequisites  in 
piano  playing,  singing,  harmony,  and 
appreciation. 

Music  pedagogy  is  a  very  inclusive 
term  and  needs  definition.  These 
courses  deal  with  music  in  its  relation 
to  the  education  and  development  of 
children  from  nursery  school  through 


the  elementary  grades  and  of  young 
people  of  junior  and  senior  high  school 
ages.  They  include  a  careful  and 
extensive  survey  of  present  practices 
and  progressive  tendencies  in  music  in 
both  public  and  private  schools,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  principles, 
methods,  and  materials  of  music  edu- 
cation. While  the  attention  is  di- 
rected to  group  music  in  schools,  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  music  education  and  the 
music  itself,  thereby  providing  for 
application  to  the  development  of  a 
desirable  music  experience  for  children 
and  young  people  whether  in  public  or 
private  schools,  in  private  lessons,  in 
camps,  in  community  groups,  or  in  the 
home. 

We  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  within  our  own  college  a  Nurs- 
ery School  and  a  Day  School  provid- 
ing opportunity  for  observing  music 
education  in  practice.  In  the  Day 
School,  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances  and  with  sympathetic 
guidance,  the  students  in  music  peda- 
gogy try  their  wings.  This  first-hand 
experience  is  invaluable.  No  amount 
of  observation  or  theorizing  can  take 
the  place  of  the  experience,  awesome 
and  baffling  at  first,  of  actually  teach- 
ing a  group  of  eager,  active  chil- 
dren. 

Among  the  many  interesting  devel- 
opments in  music  education  is  the 
theory  that  all  children  should  "ex- 
perience" music  in  its  many  phases 
before  undertaking  the  study  of  an  in- 
strument and  the  technique  involved, 
and  that  this  experience  should  con- 
tinue along  with  the  instrumental 
study.  The  piano  lesson  as  such  is  no 
longer  considered  an  adequate  music 
development.  There  must  be  an 
intelligent  coordination  of  the  child's 
musical  experiences.  The  most  suc- 
cessful music  teacher  is  one  who  is  con- 
versant with  the  development  of  music 
in  schools  and  can  successfully  com- 
bine group  and  individual  teaching. 
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The    social    demands    upon    music  Teaching  music  in  settlements  and  so- 

loom  large  on  the  horizon  of  the  future.  c!ial  groups.  ... . . .     3 

_,       I,,                    it          it                i  school  for  tin*  Mind.      1 

1  he  breadth  oi  a  college  background     Graduate  study  of  music 2 

plus  the  ability  to  make  a  direct  con-     Apprenticeship  in  music 2 

tribution    through    music    offers    the      Secretarial  work 5 

graduate    a    stimulating  opportunity.      N,)  record  available 2 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  need 

of  providing  children  and  young  peo-  Among  the  15  married,  5  are  actively 

pie,  the  future  adults,  with  resources  engaged    in    teaching    school    music 

for    a    happy    and    intelligent   use   of  (deluded   above),    6   write   of   active 

participation     in     music     clubs     and 


leisure. 


The  courses  in  music  pedagogy  are  community  organizations 

mm  six  years  old.     In  the  five  years  ,We    sho,u,d     be    gratified     if    the 

up  to  June  19.U.  45  students  have  tak.-n  alumnae  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 

one  or  both  courses.     A  glance  at  the  concerned  with  music  for  children  and 

following  table  shows  some  of  the  wavs  >oun?     Pe0Ple     "ould    Slve    us     the 

in  which'  these  alumnae  have  answered  benefit  of,  the,r  observations  and  sug- 

the  question.    -What  shall  I  do  with  pttons  that  we  may  prepare  ourselves 

my  music  after  graduation?"  better  ,to  contribute  to  music  educa- 
tion.    In  return,  if  we  can  be  of  any 

Teach.ngmu?cmpnvatessch^ls.....     8  assistance    m    meedng   your    present 

"     and  other  subjects.  6      needs  and  problems,  we  shall  be  de- 

"     in  private  lessons 3      lighted  to  hear  from  you. 

l\[pte  on  the  ^Authors  of  the  Foregoing  ^Articles 

Roy  Welch,  A.B.  University  of  Michigan,  is  chairman  of  the  Department.  He 
was  recipient  of  his  University's  honorary  degree,  Mus.M.,  in  1927.  He  came  to 
Smith  in  1914,  was  absent  from  1930-32  as  a  Guggenheim  Fellow  writing  and  doing 
research  in  Vienna  and  Munich.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Study  of  Music  in  the 
American  College"  and  "The  Appreciation  of  Music."  Doris  Silbert,  A.B. 
Barnard,  M.A.  Smith,  came  to  Smith  in  1923  and  is  now  assistant  professor. 
Wilson  Moog,  a  graduate  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  has  been  our  organ- 
ist since  1908.  He  is  professor  in  the  Department  and  originator  and  director  of 
the  Smith  College  Summer  School  of  Music,  now  in  its  sixth  year.  Leland  Hall, 
A.B.  Harvard,  M.A.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  taught  at  Wisconsin  for  a  year,  and  then 
lectured  on  music  at  Columbia.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  is  the  author  of 
"Timbuctoo,"  "Salah  and  His  American,"  and  various  musical  studies  appearing 
constantly  in  Harpers  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  came  to  Smith  in  1921  and  is 
professor  in  the  Department.  Werner  Josten,  professor  of  music,  is  composer  of 
many  works  for  voices  and  orchestra  (Concerto  Sacro,  The  Jungle)  which  have 
been  played  by  the  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland 
Orchestras  in  many  cities.  He  was  educated  in  Europe  under  Siegel,  Dalcroze, 
and  others;  has  taught  in  Paris  and  Xew  York,  and  was  assistant  conductor  of  the 
Munich  Opera  in  1918.  He  came  to  Smith  in  1923.  John  Duke,  a  graduate  of 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  in  Baltimore,  came  to  Smith  in  1923  after  doing  con- 
cert work  in  Xew  York  and  editorial  work  for  the  Ampico  Laboratories.  He  is 
associate  professor,  and  has  composed  piano  pieces,  chamber  music,  and  orchestral 
works.  Arthur  Locke,  professor  in  the  Department,  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A. 
at  Harvard,  has  taught  at  Brown  and  Wisconsin,  and  came  to  Smith  in  1915.  He 
is  the  author  of  "  Music  and  the  Romantic  Movement  in  France,"  various  maga- 
zine articles,  and  has  written  a  monograph  on  choruses  for  women's  voices.  Mrs. 
Willian  Scatchard,  assistant  professor,  came  to  Smith  in  1928.  She  received 
her  B.M.  from  Montana  and  a  B.S.  from  Columbia.  She  has  taught  school  music 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  and  at  Horace  Mann  School,  and  was  for  three 
years  head  of  the  music  department  of  the  Laurel  School  in  Cleveland.  She 
lectures  in  school  music  at  the  Surette  School  in  Concord.  Margaret  Brewster 
'32  is  at  Smith  as  a  graduate  student  in  organ. 


Concerning  Our  Organ-* 

In  connection  with  ihe  articles  on  music,  it  is  fitting  to  remember  our  debt  to  the  Class  of 

1900,  which  gave  us  our  organ  in  1910.     Caroline  Marmon  Fesler,  chairman  of  the 

Committee,  recalls  those  memorable  days  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


THE  organ  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall  was  the  gift  of  the  Class  of 
1900,  at  its  10th  Reunion,  in  memory 
of  its  greatly  beloved  Senior  president, 
Cornelia  Brownell  Gould.  Only  the 
affection  felt  for  Cornelia  Gould  and 
memories  of  the  music  coaxed  by  the 
skillful  hands  of  Dr.  Blodgett  from  the 
little  organ  in  the  old  chapel  could 
have  made  possible  the  success  of  that 
undertaking.  In  those  days  it  seemed 
like  scaling  Mt.  Everest  for  215  young 
women,  eight  years  out  of  college,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  necessary  $50,000. 
All  the  sensible  ones  assured  us  that  it 
was  impossible,  but  the  Committee 
plunged  ahead,  encouraged  by  an 
initial  gift  of  $25,000  from  Harriet 
Pratt,  who  later  gave  the  echo  organ. 
Youth — even  comparative  youth — 
and  stubbornness  are  helpful  assets. 
It  required  three  years  of  effort  and  an 
average  of  five  (handwritten)  letters 
to  each  member  of  the  Class,  but 
finally  the  entire  sum,  including 
interest  on  a  loan  from  a  Northampton 
bank  to  cover  the  third-year  pledges, 
was  paid  in  to  the  College  treasurer. 
Of  the  entire  amount,  only  two 
pledges,  totalling  $15,  remained  un- 
paid at  the  end. 

The    specifications    for    the   organ, 
which  was  built  by  the  Skinner  Com- 


pany of  Hartford,  were  prepared  by 
Professor  Sleeper  and  Mr.  Moog  of  the 
College  Music  School.  Conferences, 
numerous  and  amusing,  with  Presi- 
dent Seelye  resulted  in  a  shift  from 
"cheerful  yellow  varnish"  to  a  dull 
oak  finish  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall, 
then  being  built,  and  the  choice  of 
chairs  with  simple  iron  framework 
instead  of  the  salesman's  preferred 
rococo  specimens!  The  moment, 
however,  which  made  all  the  drudgery 
seem  worth  while,  at  least  for  one 
member  of  the  Committee,  came  one 
late  spring  afternoon  when,  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  balcony,  she 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  tones  of  the 
organ  and  realized  that  its  voicing,  as 
the  result  of  many  pleas,  was  not 
brilliant  but  really  warm  and  mellow; 
for  our  hope  was  to  continue  for  future 
undergraduates  the  tradition  of  beau- 
tiful organ  vesper  music  that  still 
lingered  in  our  memories. 

On  one  of  the  wooden  panels  of  the 
organ  casing  is  inscribed,  in  almost 
invisible  lettering,  "  From  the  Class  of 
1900  in  memory  of  Cornelia  Brownell 
Gould,"  and  even  more  invisibly  in 
the  minds  of  the  Class,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  discharged,  in  some 
small  degree,  a  debt  of  loyalty  to 
classmate  and  to  College. 


Tune  in  on  Station  W^BZ^A,  Springfield 

By  invitation  of  Station  WBZA ,  the  Smith  College  Department  of  Music  is  broadcasting 
the  following  concerts  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  3:00  to  3:30  P.  M. 

Apr.  21 — Joint  recital  by  Bianca  del  Vecchio,  pianist,  and  Gilbert  Ross,  violinist 
Apr.  28 — Concert  by  the  Smith  College  Glee  Club,  Ivan  T.  Gorokhoff,  Conductor 
May  5  —  Concert  by  the  Smith  College  String  Orchestra,  Werner  Josten,  Conductor 
May  12 — Piano  recital  by  John  Duke 

May  19 — Recital  by  Nina  Fletcher,  violinist,  Leland  Hall,  pianist,  Ross  Finney,  'cellist 
May  26 — Concert  by  the  Smith  College  String  Quartet 
June  2 — Recital  by  Marion  De  Ronde,  'cellist,  and  Solon  Robinson,  pianist 
June  9 — Concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  Smith  College  Summer  School  of  Music — 
Bianca  del  Vecchio,  pianist,  Donald  Pirnie,  baritone 


Wanted:  ^Any  Kind  of  Job 

By  a  Member  of  the  Class  of  1933 

"Down  with  the  Defeatists"  we  should  like  to  call  this  story  of  what  one 
young  woman  learned  about  job-hunting  in  these  days  when  ''bucking  the 
depression"  is  a  job  in  itself.  Although  she  addresses  herself  to  the  Class  of 
1934,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  key  to  her  success — for  she  found,  not  "any 
kind  of  job"  but  the  kind  of  job  she  wanted — will,  if  honestly  grasped,  unlock 
doors  for  women  {and  men)  of  all  ages. 


M 


ISS 


of    the 


em- 


ployment agency  sat  back  in  her 
swivel  chair  and  looked  at  me.  I 
faced  the  window  and  with  the  light 
full  on  me  I  could  only  see  her  in 
outline.  There  was  silence — silence 
with  a  query  in  it.  I  was  expected  to 
say  something. 

"Of  course,  I  know  there  are  hun- 
dreds like  me.  You  must  have  hundreds 
coming  in,  I  mean,  who  finished  col- 
lege this  year.  But  I  must  have  a  job." 

"What  do  you  want  to  do?  What 
can  you  do?"  the  outline  asked  me. 

Hesitation — silence — I  tried  to 
gather  the  ideas  scattered  in  the  out- 
posts of  my  brain. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  majored  in 
history  and  government.  I  am  musi- 
cal. I  studied  the  Greek  language 
quite  intensively.  I  suppose  I  might 
teach.  I  really  know  a  little  bit 
about  a  lot  of  things.  I'm  willing  to 
work.at  anything.  If  only  I  could  get 
my  hands  on  something."  With  my 
remaining  breath  I  confided,  "What 
I  should  really  like  to  do,  I  suppose, 
would  be  to  get  into  a  publishing 
house  or  write  for  a  newspaper." 

There  was  no  response  from  the 
outline.  I  found  myself  isolated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  disapproval.     After 

a    long    silence    Miss    leaned 

forward.     She  sighed. 

"I  see  that  you  have  no  definite 
ideas  about  anything.  Have  you  ever 
taken  the  time  to  figure  out  what 
your  possibilities  or  talents  are? 
What,"  she  said,  "do  you  think  you 
are  suited  for?     Are  you  a  scholar? 


Do  you  think  you  could  teach?  Are 
you  a  musician?  Do  you  want  to  be  a 
musician?  You  say  you  would  like  to 
get  into  a  publishing  house.  What  do 
you  think  you  could  do  there?  News- 
paper work?     Do   you   write   well?" 

I  started  to  speak  but  Miss 

continued:  "Don't  say  any  more 
now.  I  want  you  to  go  away  and 
think  things  over.  Write  down  your 
assets  and  liabilities  on  paper.  They 
will  probably  bring  you  to  a  conclu- 
sion. Come  back  to  me  after  you 
have  done  this  and  we  will  begin  over 
again." 

I  started  out  in  June  in  this  state  of 
mind,  and  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  get 
over  it,  and  then  only  after  several 
interviews  similar  to  the  one  above. 
I  did  recover  from  this  vagueness  and 
by  an  unexpected  series  of  events  did 
find  a  job.  But  I  have  often  thought 
since  how  much  of  the  pain  one  goes 
through  in  the  first  search  could  be 
avoided  if  one  went  about  it  early 
enough  and  with  some  direction.  The 
following  axioms  explain  what  I 
would  do  if  I  could  begin  over  again. 
They  may  help  those  of  you  who,  like 
me,  "must  have  jobs — don't  care 
what  they  are— are  not  sure  what 
you  want." 

First  of  all,  I  would  plan  a  scientific 
campaign  and  map  out  my  procedure 
from  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
May  to  the  end  of  September.  I 
would  begin  by  asking  questions  and 
gathering  information.  I  would  avail 
myself  of  all  advice  and  help  the 
Personnel  Office  had  to  give  me.     I 
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would  attend  vocational  lectures. 
They  may  help  you  to  define  your 
tastes;  they  will  certainly  give  you 
more  knowledge  than  you  already 
have.  To  me,  one  occupation  was 
very  much  the  same  as  another. 

Next  you  must  analyze  yourself 
and  attempt  to  clarify  your  ideas. 
Make  charts  tabulating  your  talents, 
abilities,  and  inabilities.  Try  to  de- 
cide on  your  occupation  by  an  honest 
estimate  of  your  capacities.  Do  you 
really  want  to  take  a  job  in  a  large 
merchandising  concern?  Merchan- 
dising is  only  a  more  elaborate  term 
for  selling.  Would  you  like  to  sell? 
Could  you  be  patient  with  and  inter- 
ested in  hundreds  of  different  people 
every  day?  If  you  know  you  could 
not  do  this,  score  merchandising  out. 
The  teaching  profession  should  be 
scrutinized  very  carefully.  You  know 
what  the  technique  of  the  profession  is 
like.  Are  you  really  suited  to  it? 
Have  you  a  talent  for  teaching? 
Would  you  not  rather  get  away  from 
the  academic  environment  for  a 
while?     And  so  on. 

This  process  of  self-analysis  may 
only  lead  you  around  in  circles  and  you 
may  find  out  that  you  cannot  make  a 
choice  and  that  you  will  have  to  be  an 
opportunist.  In  this  event,  I  would 
continue  to  gather  information  on  all 
professions  possible  for  you.  When 
the  time  comes  for  you  to  go  from  one 
office  to  another  you  will  have  some 
knowledge  of  each  business  and  you 
will  be  able  to  profess  with  intelligence 
an  exclusive  interest  in  it! 

As  the  spring  goes  by,  I  would  not 
worry.  You  will  find  that  all  experts 
say  there  is  no  room  in  their  profes- 
sion. You  draw  the  logical  conclu- 
sion from  this  that  there  are  no  jobs. 
This  advice  gives  you  no  practical 
working  principle  with  which  to  go 
ahead.  I  would  listen  respectfully 
but  I  would  not  worry. 

A  long  week-end  in  the  city  taken 
during  the  spring  term  would   be  a 


good  time  for  you  to  discover  how  to 
walk  in  and  out  of  an  office.  There 
are  many  tricks  to  be  learned.  You 
walk  into  an  office  without  apology. 
You  do  not  hesitantly  open  and  shut 
the  gate  which  separates  the  office 
from  the  " vestibule."  You  tell  the 
information  clerk  your  business.  If 
he  tells  you  to  come  in  and  sit  down,  do 
so.  Walk  in  with  your  head  up  and 
shoulders  back  even  if  you  naturally 
have  round  shoulders  and  bad  posture. 
Make  your  appointments  readily,  ex- 
actly, and  keep  them.  In  all  your  of- 
fice dealings  be  concise,  quiet,  straight- 
forward, and  controlled.  When  you 
talk  to  an  employer,  do  not  em- 
phasize as  a  plea  for  sympathy  your 
inexperience,  innocence,  and  vague- 
ness. By  doing  this  you  will  probably 
obtain  sympathy  but  not  much  else. 

This  is  all  I  would  do  until  the  end 
of  the  spring  term.  Of  paramount 
importance  is  the  self-analysis  which 
will  enable  you  to  choose  an  occupa- 
tion and  will  give  you  clarity  in  your 
ideas. 

When  the  college  year  ends,  /  would 
not  take  a  very  long  vacation.  I  would 
be  away  for  one  or  two  weeks  at  the 
most.  Offices  are  emptier  during  the 
summer,  it  is  true,  but  you  will  be 
making  your  rounds  before  the  rush 
comes  in  the  fall.  Interviewers  will 
not  have  so  much  to  do  during  the 
summer  and  will  take  more  time  to 
talk  to  you.  Not  being  worn  out  yet 
by  the  youthful  and  inexperienced, 
they  may  take  more  interest  in  you. 

When  you  arrive  in  the  city,  you 
should  register  with  the  best  employ- 
ment agencies  of  the  various  types. 
You  can  obtain  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  these  before  you  leave  col- 
lege. In  talking  to  their  interviewers 
you  will  learn  a  great  deal  and  make 
your  preliminary  mistakes.  You  will 
also  get  a  more  exact  idea  about  pos- 
sible "openings." 

After  this  I  would  begin  trying  out 
any  introductions  which  you  are  for- 
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tunate  enough  to  have.  I  spread  my 
introductions  over  a  long  period  of 
nine  so  that  1  might  have  a  go6d 
interview  to  cheer  me  on  between  the 
grimmer  ones.  Often,  however,  the 
direct  method  of  walking  into  an 
office  without  an  introduction  but  with 
a  definiteness  of  purpose  is  as  effective 
as  any  letter  could  be.  Then,  too, 
it  is  disillusioning  to  find  out  how- 
little  "powerful"  introductions  can  do 
for  you.  Generally  the  personage 
involved  is  so  far  above  the  ranks  in 
which  you  would  have  to  make  your 
beginning  that  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  know  what  is  going  on  beneath  him 
and  does  not  know  what  openings 
there  are.  The  effectiveness  of  your 
introductions,  as  with  almost  every- 
thing in  job  hunting,  is  a  matter  of 
luck.  My  introductions  did  not  help 
me;  I  enjoyed  trying  them  out  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  them. 

The  next  step  is  to  visit  the  offices  of 
the  business  or  occupation  you  have 
decided  to  enter.  How  to  do  this 
other  than  by  calling  in  office  after 
office  I  do  not  know.  The  people  you 
interview  will  be  impressed  if  you 
are  definite  in  your  tastes  and  are 
definite  in  your  knowledge  of  their 
business.  You  must  be  sure  to  con- 
vince them  that  you  want  to  enter  their 
particular  office  in  preference  to  any 
other.  If  you  can  do  this  and  if,  in 
addition,  there  is  an  opening  for  you, 
then  your  campaign  is  over.  But, 
again,  it  is  all  a  matter  of  chance. 

If  in  the  occupation  you  have 
picked  out  you  do  not  meet  wTith 
success,  you  will  have  to  start  trying 
others.  Do  not  let  yourself  appear 
discouraged  and  uninterested.  Try 
again  to  be  definite  in  your  ideas  even 
if  you  have  to  read  Fortune  to  do  so. 

After  your  survey  has  been  com- 
pleted and  nothing  has  happened  you 


should  begin  to  ask  for  "advice  "  rather 
than  for  a  definite  job.  At  the  same 
time  ask  to  be  tried  out  for  experience 
on  a  volunteer  basis.  I  do  not  believe 
that  in  actual  fact  this  has  been 
w  idely  done.  I  think  it  still  surprises 
and  pleases  most  employers. 

The  method  of  procedure  I  have 
outlined  would  bring  you,  after  an 
active  summer,  to  September.  It  is 
my  thesis  that,  given  the  right  luck, 
you  would  have  found  a  job  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Despite  depres- 
sions, depressing  advice,  and  depress- 
ing experiences  I  am  still  an  optimist. 
There  are  jobs  to  be  found;  they  are 
being  filled  now.  What  you  have  to 
do  is  to  groom  yourself  into  form  so 
that  you  may  favorably  impress  em- 
ployers. The  other  thing  is  to  be 
sure  that  you  plan  your  campaign  in 
such  a  way  that  you  try  out  every 
possibility. 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  add 
that  the  much  maligned  occupation  of 
job-hunting  has  points  in  its  favor. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  excitement  connected 
with  it  because  of  the  element  of 
chance.  Because  of  this,  your  opti- 
mism is  very  much  like  that  of  the  tu- 
bercular patient.  Even  after  the 
worst  interview^,  hope  seems  to  come 
again.  Tomorrow  you  think  you  will 
find  something.  Job  hunting  may  be 
anything  you  want  to  call  it  but  it  is 
never  dull.  You  see  new  types  of  the 
human  family  you  have  never  seen 
before ;  those  you  have  met  before,  you 
meet  on  a  different  basis.  You  see, 
consequently,  new  and  unimagined 
aspects  of  human  nature.  Lastly, 
you  learn  a  great  deal  rapidly.  You 
add  to  your  account  experience  which 
you  will  never  have  to  acquire  again 
because  you  have  acquired  it  by  living 
through  it. 


"<yinchors  ^Aweigh 
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We  are  indebted  to  Julia  Qaverno  '87  for  "boiling  down,"  as  she  calls  it,  news  of 
the  adventurous  cruise  oj  the  Yankee 

THERE'S  nothing  very 
novel  in  merely  going 
round  the  world  nowadays. 
Fat  old  ladies  knitting  in 
deck  chairs  are  doing  it  in 
thousands  every  year.  But 
Electa  Search  Johnson  '29 
and  her  husband,  Captain 
Irving  Johnson,  are  really 
sailing  round  the  world  in 
their  own  90-foot  schooner. 
Go  out  and  measure  that 
distance  in  your  back 
yard — if  you  have  90  feet 
of  back  yard — and  think 
how  a  boat  of  that  length 
would  look  on  the  high 
seas.  Yet  already  the 
Yankee,  sailing  from 
Gloucester  early  in  No- 
vember 1933,  has  run 
down  the  east  coast  of 
North  America,  gone 
through  the  Canal,  visited 
the  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  when  last  heard  from 
was  just  leaving  Pitcairn 
Island.  Their  plan  in- 
cludes leisurely  cruising  in 
the  South  Seas,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  down  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  and  up  the  west  to  St. 
Helena,  then  across  the  Atlantic  and, 
via  the  West  Indies,  home. 

The  rule  for  good  cruising  is,  "First, 
find  your  boat."  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Yankee  of  Gloucester 
is  not  100  per  cent  American.  We 
take  the  liberty  of  explaining  her  ori- 
gin by  quoting  (sometimes  with 
omissions)  from  letters  of  Mrs.  John- 
son, published  in  Springfield  and 
Rochester  papers. 

When  Capt.  Johnson  wanted  a  ship  of 
his  own  to  cross  the  seven  seas,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly selected  this  type.  The  Yankee  is 
a  former  Dutch  pilot  boat,  built  for  North 


Springfield  Union 

Electa  Search  Johnson  and  Her  Husband  Set, Sail 
from  Gloucester 


Sea  Service,  an  exacting  life.  As  one  of  the 
old  Dutch  pilots  said,  "These  ships  were 
built  as  strong  as  possible,  not  just  as 
strong  as  necessary."  But  her  designers 
knew  how  to  combine  beauty  of  line  with 
all  the  strength  they  could  give  her.  Her 
clipper  bow  is  lovely,  the  slight  rake  of  her 
masts  is  stately,  and  the  underwater  part  of 
her  hull  holds  secrets  of  speed  and  resistance. 
For  20  years  she  ranged  the  English 
Channel  with  her  human  cargo  of  16  pilots, 
always  on  the  lookout  for  the  first  sight  of 
a  tall  mast  above  the  horizon.  But  even- 
tually she  was  replaced  by  a  pilot  steamer 
and  sent  to  the  dock.  Yet  as  the  finest  of 
her  fleet  she  came  under  the  observing  eye 
of  an  English  yachtsman,  escaped  the  doom 
of  neglect,  and  for  six  more  years  ranged 
the  seas  as  the  English  yacht  Texel. 
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In  the  harbor  of  [pswich,  England, 
Capt.  Johnson  found  her,  set  his  heart 
on  her,  and  in  two  weeks  had  acquired 
her  for  his  <>w  n.  From  [pswich  he 
sailed  her  to  Hamburg,  Germany, 
where  she  \\  as  refitted  for  his  purposes, 
with  the  expert  assistance  of  a  friend, 
of  whom  Mrs.  Johnson  says,  "He  was 
a  square-rigger  skipper  and  he  worked 
for  the  love  of  the  ship."  The  vocabu- 
lary o\  rigging  is  like  the  language  of 
poetry,  carrying  an  emotional,  if  not 
an  intellectual  content,  and  the  veriest 
landlubber  thrills  to  phrases  such  as 
this: 

Her  shrouds  terminate  in  attractive  lan- 
yards and  deadeyes  instead  of  the  more 
commonplace  turnbuckles  of  modern  ships. 
She  has  many  of  her  original  Dutch  fea- 
tures, the  huge  brass  side  lights  of  her  pilot 
days  and  two  skylights  built  almost  inde- 
structibly and  affording  far  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  light  and  air  below  on  a 
sailing  ship.  A  Gardner  Diesel  auxiliary 
motor  helps  her  around  harbors  and  a 
( iardner  Diesel  electric  generator  is  a  walling 
concession  to  modern  times. 

Somewhat  more  intelligently  the 
landlubber  peers  into  the  arrange- 
ments below,  such  as  the  after  cabin 
and  the  galley. 

There  is  a  big  bathroom  as  unashamedly 
modern  as  the  electric  generator.  In  the 
large  main  cabin  with  two  tiers  of  built-in 
bunks,  swings  a  long  teakwood  table.  The 
theory  of  this  swinging  piece  of  furniture  is 
that  it  stays  level  with  the  horizon,  while 
the  ship  rolls  under  it.  In  actuality  the 
impression  is  that  the  table  swings  with 
great  abandon  and  the  dishes  look  as  if 
nothing  less  than  glue  were  holding  them 
at  their  surprising  angles. 

But  neither  Ipswich  nor  Hamburg 
was  to  be  the  starting  point  for  the 
trip  round  the  world.  That  was  to 
begin  in  America  and,  as  the  home 
towns  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  and  Rochester 
(N.  Y.),  could  neither  of  them  qualify 
as  seaports,  the  Yankee  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  berthed  in  Gloucester 
harbor  to  collect  all  the  final  equip- 
ment for  her  long  voyage.  When  all 
the  goods  for  wahich  the  owners  had 


planned,  and  all  with  which  eager 
friends  had  presented  them — the  lat- 
ter  including  five  copies  of  "Anthony 
Adverse"-  had  been  stowed  on  board, 
when  also  the  hurricane  season  in  the 
\\  esl  Indies  should  have  passed,  early 
in  November  the  Yankee  sailed.  Two 
passages  from  Mrs.  Johnson's  rec- 
ord show  the  vicissitudes  of  sailing. 
On  the  voyage  from  Hamburg  to 
Gloucester: 

It's  a  brilliant  July  afternoon.  There's 
too  little  wind  to  please  the  sailors,  but  to 
those  less  exacting  the  day  is  perfect. 
Someone  is  trying  to  pick  out  an  ancient 
tune  on  the  accordion.  There's  a  man  at 
the  end  of  the  square  yard  looking  over 
miles  of  blue  and  hailing  a  passing  sea  gull 
as  a  colleague.  The  man  at  the  wheel, 
soaking  in  sunlight  on  his  brown  back, 
keeps  her  on  the  road  home.  It's  one  of 
the  days  when  everyone  is  supremely 
satisfied  to  be  aboard.  It's  a  day  that 
convinces  the  skipper  he  was  right  to  try 
to  make  dreams  come  true. 

And  here  is  the  other  side  as  the 
Yankee  headed  south  from  Gloucester. 

It  was  a  quiet  night  we  spent  in  sight  of 
Cape  Cod  light,  but  snowing  and  as  cold 
as  it  can  be  only  on  the  open  sea.  We 
bundled  up  past  recognition.  For  three 
days  we  froze,  but  we  had  expected  to,  and 
every  hour  was  putting  us  farther  south. 
The  next  day  the  wind  came  up  with  feeling. 
The  seas  were  growing  rougher.  About 
11  o'clock  the  skipper  wroke  me  up  to  take 
the  wheel,  while  the  others  took  in  the 
mainsail.  What  an  hour  that  wras  in  the 
middle  of  the  November  night  out  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  tied  up  in  oilskins,  doused 
with  salt  wrater  off  and  on,  watching  the 
one  little  light  at  the  compass  while  all 
hands  hauled  at  the  mainsail,  first  pulling 
on  the  mainsheet  against  the  tremendous 
pressure  of  the  wind,  harder  and  longer  than 
they  ever  thought  endurance  lasted,  and 
then  clutching  at  cold,  wet,  stiff,  new  can- 
vas to  get  some  kind  of  a  furl  into  that  great 
sail,  to  get  the  struggle  over  with  and  be 
able  to  flop  into  a  bunk  below ! 

Yet  in  a  week,  heavy  clothes  and 
woolen  socks  were  laid  away  and  the 
crew  started  to  put  on  tan.     Also: 

Boatswain  chairing  started  our  particular 
sport.  You  climb  into  a  sort  of  swing  sus- 
pended over  the  side  of  the  ship  on  a  block 
and  tackle  from  a  davit  and  someone  lowers 
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you  into  the  tempting  blue  water,  cooling 
but  no  longer  cold.  Then  you  have  your 
own  ride  alongside  the  ship,  sometimes 
dragging  lazily,  sometimes  skimming,  some- 
times whipping  through  the  water.  It  is 
wonderfully  refreshing  and  gives  at  least  the 
illusion  of  a  bath. 

One  would  like  to  quote  much  from 
the  visit  to  the  Galapagos — the  flora 
and  fauna  of  those  World's  End 
islands,  including  a  New  Year's  dinner 
with  two  old  friends  whom  we  met  a 
year  or  two  ago  in  the  pages  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  German  couple 
who  had  just  annexed  an  uninhabited 
islet  in  search  of  the  simple  life.  Their 
labors  in  transporting  their  goods  from 
the  shore  to  their  chosen  site,  as  re- 
counted in  the  Atlantic,  are  more  mov- 
ing now  that  we  find  from  Mrs.  John- 
son that  in  true  German  fashion  they 
had  landed  with  198  packing  cases 
and  24  pieces  of  baggage.  But  the 
china,  the  baronial  silver,  the  flowers, 
the  painted  tin  cans,  and  the  embroid- 


ered motto  in  the  kitchen  will  never 
erase  from  the  minds  of  Atlantic  read- 
ers the  picture  of  those  pioneer  days 
when  the  two  were  still  transporting 
all  those  goods  under  a  tropic  sun, 
and  through  thorny  underbrush,  clad 
solely  in  pith  helmets  and  hip  boots. 

Three  thousand  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Galapagos  the  Yankee  has 
made  a  visit  on  Pitcairn  Island.  Mrs. 
Johnson's  last  account  of  the  voyage 
comes  too  late  to  be  more  than  noted 
here.  But  don't  form  your  opinion  of 
the  Pitcairn  islanders  till  you  have 
seen  this.  It  isn't  formed  on  the 
usual  pattern  of  South  Sea  island 
travelers.  I  rather  think  the  crew  of 
the  Yankee  would  be  good  guests. 

For  there  is  a  crew  of  the  Yankee. 
They  are  sixteen  in  all,  twelve  men 
and  three  women  to  stand  watch  and 
sail  the  ship  and  one  cook  to  feed  them. 
And  how  Captain  Johnson  became  a 
navigator  is  another  story. 
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Editor's  Note:  This  space  was  to  have  been  filled  with  the  program  in 
detail,  with  pictures  of  the  Alumnae  College  Faculty,  and  biographical 
notes  about  them,  with  comment  on  the  list  for  Preliminary  Reading, 
and  an  urgent  request  for  early  enrollments. 

But,  as  we  go  to  press,  the  Alumnae  Office  reports  that  200  (including 
six  alumnae  husbands)  have  already  enrolled — exactly  twice  as  many 
as  at  this  same  date  a  year  ago!  Further  publicity  is  obviously  unneces- 
sary. No  limit  to  attendance  has  been  set,  but  the  campus  can  accom- 
modate only  2000!  Perhaps  a  word  advising  prompt  enrollment  would 
be  in  order  after  all! 


Twenty-Five  Years  ^A-Qrowing 


THE    Quarterly    is    particularly 
interested  this  year  in  25th  anni- 
versaries,  having  one  of  its  own  in 

June,  and  thought  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  anticipate  the  25th  Reunion  of 
the  Class  of  1^09  by  featuring  several 
of  its  members  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  various  fields.  We 
present  Baird  Leonard,  perhaps  the 
best-known  newspaper  woman  in  New 
York  City,  Edith  (Scott)  Magna, 
President-General  of  the  National 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  Eleanor  (Linton)  Clark,  well 
known  in  scientific  circles.  The  ma- 
terial for  the  first  two  was  compiled  by 
Katharine  Woodward  '85;  the  notes 
on  the  third  were  prepared  by  Myra 
Sampson,  one  of  our  own  scientists. 

Baird  Leonard  began  her  news- 
paper work  with  the  old  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph,  continuing  with  it 
as  feature-writer  and  columnist  for  12 
years.  From  1922-32  she  was  on  the 
staff  of  Life,  contributing  the  ex- 
traordinarily popular  "Mrs.  Pep's  Di- 
ary"— continued  regularly  in  Judge 
since  May  1932,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Journal  of  Mistress  Pepys." 

During  these  years  she  also  con- 
tributed book  reviews  and  dramatic 
criticism  to  Harpers  Bazaar  and  the 
New  Yorker,  and  wrote  occasional 
sketches  and  verse  for  various  maga- 
zines. Her  sustained  feature  "Bridge 
Table  Talk"  in  the  D.  A.  C.  News  and 
her  book  of  light  verse  "Simple  Con- 
fession" show  her  continuous  mental 
activity.  She  was  married  in  1926  to 
Harry  St.  Clair  Zogbaum,  marine 
painter,  of  whom  Kipling  wrote  in  a 
testimonial  to  Admiral  Evans: 

Zogbaum  does  things  with  his  pencil, 
I  do  things  with  my  pen, 
But  you  sit  up  in  your  conning  tower 
Commanding  Six  Hundred  men. 

In  her  letter  to  the  Quarterly, 
Miss  Leonard  writes,  "I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  it's  the  toughest 
writing  assignment  that  ever  came  my 


way,  but  I  don't  want  to  refuse  to 
cooperate  in  what  must  be  none  too 
easy  a  task  for 
you.  ...  I  might 
have  gone  on  to 
say  that  the  cen- 
tury  plant  is  my 
favorite  flower  and 
the  onion  my  fav- 
orite vegetable, 
and  that  the  light 
of  my  life  next  to 
Harry  is  my  little 
wire-dachshund 

.  Gushing 

raflllt,  named  Baird  Leonard 

after  the  dragon  in  Siegfried  because 
he  is  so  gentle,  but  I'm  sure  you  have 
to  say  something  about  other  people 
and  there's  no  use  hogging  space." 

The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a 
water  color  by  Otho  Cushing.  The 
following  reprint,  published  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  New  Yorker,  showrs  the 
shrewd  observation  and  unquenchable 
humor  that  characterize  even  the 
lightest  work  of  Miss  Leonard. 

It  takes  all  kinds 

to  mark  a  town  like  ours 

THERE  is,  for  instance,  the  Gentle- 
woman of  the  Old  School. 

She  never  smokes  at  the  table  until  the 
cigarettes  are  passed,  and  believes  that 
money  is  the  cheapest  medium  with 
which  to  pay  for  anything. 

She  does  not  swear  at  her  dressmaker,  or 
threaten  to  close  her  account  when  she 
strikes  a  snag  on  a  shopping  expedition. 

She  is  able  to  sew  a  fine  seam,  but  does  not 
emulate  Curlylocks  by  sitting  on  a  cush- 
ion while  doing  so. 

She  has  all  her  own  hair — sometimes  too 
much  of  it — and  never  touches  her 
tresses  in  public. 

Her  stationery  is  heavy,  white,  and  un- 
adorned by  a  bogus  crest. 

She  attends  to  her  personal  correspondence 
in  longhand,  and  returns  the  stamped 
envelopes  of  chanties  to  which  she 
doesn't  contribute. 

She  emerges  from  a  sleeping-car  berth 
completely  dressed  for  the  street. 

The  prayer  book  on  her  bed  table  is  not  a 
property  fixture. 
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Her  wedding  ring  is  a  simple  golden  circlet, 
and  she  never  wears  her  pearls  on  a 
picnic. 

She  uses  the  same  courtesy  with  servants 
and  dependent  relatives  that  she  extends 
to  visiting  royalty. 

She  follows  no  fashion  but  her  own,  and 
acknowledges  presents  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  arrival. 

She  is  apparently  unmoved  by  impromptu 
calamities,  although  she  would  rather 
have  the  skies  fall  than  a  tray  of  her  best 
rock  crystal. 

Her  children  do  not  call  her  by  her  first 
name,  and  her  fingernails  are  neither 
long,  pointed,  nor  enameled. 

She  prefers  a  glass  of  sherry  to  a  cocktail, 
and  the  preprandial  drinks  which  she 
serves  have  no  dividends. 

Her  lingerie  is  made  by  hand,  and  her  well- 
ordered  bureaus  are  faintly  redolent  of 
violet  or  lavender. 

As  she  has  an  aversion  to  beauty  shops,  her 
hairdresser  comes  to  the  house. 

She  avoids  press  photographers,  and  can 
dine  with  an  ambassador  without  men- 
tioning it. 

She  does  not  believe  that  there  are  people 
who  pay  to  get  their  names  in  the  news- 
papers. 

She  empties  the  ashtrays  and  puts  away  the 
card  table  before  going  to  bed,  in  case  a 
doctor  should  be  summoned  in  the  night. 

She  has  great  faith  in  tradition,  and  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Bank. 

She  owns  no  imitation  lace  or  fur,  and  does 
no  walking  in  French  heels. 

There  are  no  pins  in  her  underclothing,  and 
no  gate-crashers  at  her  parties. 

She  never  eats  in  a  restaurant  when  she  can 
avoid  doing  so,  and  her  vocabulary  con- 
tains no  obstetrical  or  profane  terms. 

The  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  School  is  not 
unaware  of  the  stupidity  of  prejudice, 

But  she  cannot  quite  overcome  a  subcon- 
scious conviction  that  women  of  the 
Mae  West  type 

Should  be  behind  the  screen,  not  on  it. 

In  April  1932,  Edith  (Scott)  Magna 
was  made  President-General  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  An  unopposed  candidate, 
she  had  won  national  recognition 
especially  by  her  remarkably  success- 
ful money-raising.  She  had  visited 
every  state  in  the  Union,  traveling 
thousands  of  miles  by  plane,  and  in 
cooperation  with  2400  local  chapters, 
collected  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  Constitution  Hall, 


Harris  &  Ewing 

Edith  Scott  Magna 


so  that  she  earned  the  title  of  "The 
official  gold-digger  of  the  D.  A.  R." 
In  various  other  drives — for  Smith 
College,  for  the  In- 
ternational College 
in  Springfield,  for  all 
the  Liberty  Loan 
Drives,  and  for 
many  other  causes 
— Mrs.  Magna  has 
been  spectacularly 
successful.  As  Li- 
brarian-General of 
the  D.  A.  R.  she  in- 
vestigated thoroughly  library  methods 
and  a  by-product  of  that  interest  was 
the  formation  of  libraries  in  many  of 
the  southern  mountain  schools. 

Her  letter  to  the  Quarterly, 
unfortunately  much  abridged  for  lack 
of  space,  gives  some  idea  of  the  varied 
work  accomplished  by  the  D.  A.  R. 

For  18  years  I  have  been  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  a  society  that 
was  organized  in  1890  with  but  18  members, 
and  now  numbers  approximately  160,000, 
representing  organizations  in  every  state  in 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  out- 
lying districts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
following  countries:  China,  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Germany,  and  Cuba.  The  Soci- 
ety has  about  20  national  committees  which 
deal  with  such  topics  as:  Americanism, 
Conservation  and  Thrift,  Library  Work, 
Student  Loan  Funds,  the  Lending  Bureau 
of  Historical  Papers,  Genealogical  Records, 
Historical  Research,  and  Club  Work. 

Our  work  on  both  Ellis  and  Angel  islands 
is  done  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Government.  On  Ellis  Island  we  maintain 
three  paid  workers,  two  social  service 
workers  and  a  nurse  chosen  by  the  doctors 
to  carry  on  our  occupational  therapy  work. 

A  further  activity  is  our  Student  Loan 
Fund  which  last  year  benefited  2286  girls 
and  boys  in  the  17  schools  on  our  lists.  Most 
of  these  are  located  in  the  southern  moun- 
tains, sometimes  in  localities  where  there 
are  no  other  schools  for  many  miles.  Two  of 
these  schools  are  entirely  supported  by  the 
D.  A.  R. 

The  National  Society  was  chartered  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  in  1896  and  its  strength 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  non-partisan  and 
non-political.  The  constant  gain  in  member- 
ship testifies  to  a  growing  interest  in  the 
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work  of  the  Society  ;  as  a  visible  sign  of  its 
importance  it  has  erected  in  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation  a  group  of  three  monumental 
buildings:  Memorial  Continental  Hall, 
Administration  Building,  and  the  splendid 
auditorium  called  Constitution  Hall. 

In  the  act  of  incorporation  certain  de- 
finite objects  are  outlined  for  the  Society — 
preparation  for  good  citizenship,  intelligent 
and  conscientious  use  of  the  ballot,  the 
study  of  civics  and  government — all  of 
which  we  endeavor  to  promote  in  our  club- 
work,  our  work  among  the  foreign-born  and 
in  our  night  schools  and  the  Americaniza- 
tion classes. 

We  have  also  been  permitted  to  use  the 
Hon.  Ruth  Bryan  Owen's  Project  of  the 
Good  Citizenship  Pilgrimage,  which  will 
send  each  year  selected  high  school  stu- 
dents to  Washington,  to  see  the  important 
phases  of  government  activities,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Convention  be 
presented  with  its  Good  Citizenship  Medal. 

The  D.  A.  R.  has  been  a  power  for  good 
for  46  years,  through  the  loyalty  of  its 
members  who  give  their  services  without 
remuneration.  I  have  endeavored  to  keep 
the  Society  true  to  its  own  act  of  incorpora- 
tion: to  hold  fast  the  traditions,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  progress  by  promoting  proper 
education  by  being  awake  to  the  historical 
present  in  which  we  are  all  playing  such 
vital  roles;  to  differentiate  between  tradi- 
tion and  habit;  to  care  for  what  happens  to 
the  country,  and  if  lawlessness  prevails  to 
assume  our  individual  duty  to  stop  it;  to 
promote  balanced  j  udgments,  sane  thoughts, 
and  above  all,  common  sense,  in  order  to 
promote  general  welfare  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty. 

A  notable  scientific  alumna,  Eleanor 
(Linton)  Clark  is  respected  in  this 
country  and  abroad  for  brilliant  in- 
vestigations on  the  circulatory  system. 

An  interest  in  science,  inherited  or 
acquired  from  her  father,  Professor 
Edwin  Linton,  was  fostered  by  him 
and  by  Professors  Harris  H.  and  Inez 
\Y.  Wilder  of  the  Smith  Zoology  De- 
partment under  whose  direction  her 
ability  and  initiative  were  given  scope. 
Following  graduation  she  engaged  in 
research  in  zoology  under  her  father  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
and  she  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1910.  Her  marriage  to  Eliot  R. 
Clark,  in  the  following  year,  launched 


Dr.  axd  Mrs.  Clark 
Their  daughter  Margaret  is  Smith  '35 

her  on  a  career  of  scientific  research 
which  has  continued  uninterruptedly. 

The  work  undertaken,  namely  the 
study  of  developing  blood  and  lymph 
vessels  in  living  animals,  has  required 
constant  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion of  Mrs.  Clark  and  her  husband. 
It  has  frequently  involved  continuous 
observations  over  long  periods  of  time, 
during  which  one  investigator  relayed 
another.  They  first  studied  develop- 
ing lymphatics  and  subsequently  de- 
veloping blood  vessels  in  amphibians 
(in  the  tail  of  developing  tadpoles) ; 
and  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  method  of 
growth,  the  structure  and  reactions 
of  these  vessels,  and  the  circulation 
of  fluids  in  them. 

During  the  same  period  they  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  lymphatics  in 
the  bird,  embodying  their  results  in  a 
monograph  on  "The  origin  and  early 
development  of  lymphatics  in  the 
chick."  The  next  logical  step,  the 
study  of  circulatory  channels  in  living 
mammals,  was  beset  with  difficulties. 
After  many  attempts  a  method  was 
developed  and  perfected  by  which  the 
study  of  existing  vessels  in  the  ear  of 
the  albino  rabbit  was  made  possible. 
Y\  ithin  the  last  two  years,  the  method 
has  been  so  modified  as  to  make  possi- 
ble the  study  of  development  of  new 
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vessels  into  injured  areas  of  the  ear, 
and  the  ultimate  replacement  by  new 
vessels  of  those  destroyed  has  been 
demonstrated. 

The  importance  of  the  research  of 
Mrs.  Clark  and  her  husband  consists 
in  part  in  the  valuable  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  development  and 
structure  of  the  circulatory  vessels; 
and  of  the  differences  demonstrated 
to  exist  between  the  structure  and 
usefulness  of  these  vessels  in  am- 
phibians and  mammals.  It  also  con- 
sists in  the  evidence  obtained  of  the 
possible  short  circuiting  of  blood  from 


arteries  to  veins,  in  place  of  the  regular 
circuit  from  arteries  through  capil- 
laries to  veins,  the  latter  occurring 
only  when  the  tissues  are  active,  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  control  of  circula- 
tion through  tissue  capillaries  con- 
forms closely  to  the  activities  of  the 
tissue  concerned.  The  significance  of 
their  work  lies  still  more  in  the  pos- 
sibilities it  opens  for  further  research 
which  may  reveal  the  conditions  of 
growth,  of  repair,  and  of  function  not 
only  of  circulatory  vessels  but  of  other 
structures  in  the  living  mammals,  in- 
cluding man. 


The  ^Alumnae  Council  in  'Brief 


EVEN  for  the  sake  of  binding  a 
1  permanent  record  of  the  Council 
into  the  magazine,  the  Quarterly  at 
last  has  the  courage  to  refuse  to  pub- 
lish in  the  last  of  May  an  account  of 
an  event  which  took  place  the  middle 
of  February.  Why  should  it  indulge 
in  such  poor  journalism,  especially  as 
the  Alumnae  Office  sends  out  hard  on 
the  heels  of  the  departing  councilors 
a  story  of  those  three  days,  written 
by  one  altruistic  councilor  when  all 
but  her  had  fled?  The  Office,  in  so 
far  forth,  "scoops"  the  Quarterly, 
but  the  Quarterly  has  its  innings  all 
the  same,  for  it  is  its  privilege  to  mull 
over  the  talks  which  various  people 
made  to  the  councilors  and  to  choose 
— with  prayer  and  fasting — two  or 
three  for  publication.  This  year  we 
offer  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Scales,  the 
Warden,  and  of  Miss  Nicolson,  the 
Dean.  We  print  the  program  also, 
and  for  "atmosphere"  recommend 
certain  paragraphs  on  page  290. 

Monday,  February  19 

8.30  a.m.     Chapel,  John  M.  Greene  Hall 

10   a.m. — 2    p.m.     Registration   of   delegates, 

Hotel  Northampton 
9  a.m.  — 12.50  p.m.     Visiting  Classes 
2.30  p.m.     Opening  Session,  Crew  House 

Address  by  Laura  Lord  Scales  '01,  Warden 


3.30 — 5   p.m.     Conference  with   the  Student 

Council,  Eleanor  Hayden  '34  presiding 
7.15  p.m.     Dinner,  Hotel  Northampton 

Speakers:  Laurens  H.  Seelye,  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  of  Beirut,  Syria,  Visiting 
Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, on  "  Religion  in  Academic  Groves"; 
President  Neilson 
"A  Freshman  Comes  to  Smith"  on  the 
screen 

Tuesday,  February  20, 
at  the  Hotel 

9 — 10.50   a.m.     Council   Session,   Hotel  Nor- 
thampton 
Speakers:  Dean  Nicolson;  Oliver  W.  Larkin, 
Chairman    of   the    Department    of   Art, 
on  "Art  and  the  Undergraduate";  Roy 
Dickinson  Welch,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  on  "  Desperate  Reme- 
dies" 
11  a.m. — 12.50  p.m.     Visiting  Classes 
2 — 3.30    p.m.      Meeting  of  the  Class  Repre- 
sentatives, Abby  Allen  Eaton  '99  presiding 
2—3.30   p.m.     Meeting  of  the   Club   Repre- 
sentatives, Faith  WTard  Libby  '24  presiding 
5.30  p.m.     Supper  meeting  of  Alumnae  Fund 
Class   Chairmen   who  may  be   present   at 
Council,  Louise  Cornell  Rausch  '13  presiding 
8 — 10  p.m.     Reception  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Neilson,  The  Hillyer  Gallery  (Councilors  are 
also  invited  to  the  Tryon  Gallery) 

Wednesday,  February  21 

8.30  a.m.     College  Assembly,  John  M.  Greene 
Hall 

9.15  a.m. — 12.30  p.m.     Council  Session 
Question  period  with  President  Neilson 
Alumnae  Association  Forum,  announcement 
of  xA.lumnae  Trustee  nominees 


SJje  Qolden  <JVlea}is 

tA  '"Reader's  HDigesl"  of  £aura  W.  J£.  Scales' s  tall^ 
to  the  Council 


BY  ACCIDENT  it  is  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  the  person  who  says 
the  first  word  of  welcome  from  the 
resident  College.  I  am  happy  to  be 
the  one  to  do  it. 

The  "Golden  Mean  "  seems  rather  a 
fancy  title  for  what  I  am  about  to  say ; 
all  I  want  to  do  is  to  examine  some  of 
the  criticism  that  is  going  on  in  the 
world  about  the  liberal  arts  college. 
To  meet  different  needs  in  this  coun- 
try, there  have  developed  two  kinds  of 
college,  both  of  which  are  entitled  to 
call  themselves  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 
One  of  them  is  based  on  the  idea  of  in- 
terests, the  other  on  the  various  intel- 
lectual and  social  processes  which  the 
individual  is  supposed  to  need  to 
develop  her  personality. 

The  first  is  based  on  choice,  the 
second  on  guidance.  The  first  con- 
centrates on  the  individual,  the  second 
on  the  individual  in  relation  to  the 
community ;  the  first  on  already  formed 
interests,  the  second  on  the  formation 
of  them  by  discipline.  The  first  is 
more  apt  to  stress  the  dilettante  or  the 
vocational  aspects;  the  second  is  in 
more  danger  of  stressing  training  and 
perhaps  drudgery. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  sharp  dis- 
tinction. Granted  that  it  is  not  for 
the  liberal  arts  college  to  train  for  a 
particular  job,  nor  for  a  particular 
event,  like  marriage,  it  undeniably  is 
its  task  to  train  the  personality  that 
should  be  ready  to  take  a  job  or  to 
meet  marriage. 

Smith  College  is  historically  a  col- 
lege of  the  second  type.  But  we  must 
not  stand  apart  from  the  life  of  the 
time.  So  with  the  principle  of  the 
Golden  Mean  we  try  to  show  how  we 
can  combine  the  two  principles  of 
choice  and  guidance,  of  doing  what  we 


like  and  doing  what  we  must.  And  in 
particular  I  shall  speak  of  those  as- 
pects of  the  College  that  I  know  most 
about. 

First,  there  is  the  set-up  of  the 
houses.  We  are  still  having  at  Smith 
College,  as  we  had  at  the  beginning, 
Heads  of  House  who  are  adult  persons 
on  full-time  jobs.  This  is  not  so 
general  in  colleges  now  as  it  was  a  few 
years  back.  Other  colleges  are  tend- 
ing more  and  more  to  have  young  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  houses.  We  con- 
tinue to  have  older  women,  though  we 
are  trying  very  definitely  to  watch  and 
see  that  they  are  not  too  old.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  point  of  view  of 
the  younger  generation  gets  some 
balance  from  an  older  point  of  view. 
One  student  once  said  to  me,  "I  get  so 
sick  of  hearing  nothing  else  but  what 
people  of  my  own  age  think." 

Many  colleges  have  separated  the 
work  of  the  houses  under  the  domestic 
and  social  supervision.  Yassar  is  at- 
tempting to  have  only  faculty  resi- 
dents in  the  houses.  But  we  think  to 
have  a  person  appointed  especially  to 
carry  both  the  housekeeping  and  the 
personal  needs  is  more  like  the  running 
of  a  real  home. 

We  mean  to  see  that  the  person  who 
lives  with  the  students  shall  be  some- 
one who  understands  the  students' 
way  of  life  and  has  had  something 
of  the  same  intellectual  training. 
We  have  now  about  11  college  gradu- 
ates among  our  31  Heads  of  House. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  wrork  of 
the  Head  of  House  is.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  one  of  control  of  the  students,  but 
she  will  be  called  upon  to  maintain  the 
soft  of  environment  in  the  house  that 
will  be  friendly  rather  than  authori- 
tative. 
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In  the  composition  of  the  houses  we 
are  trying  to  combine  two  things:  to 
allow  friends  to  be  together,  yet  to 
distribute  girls  as  much  as  possible. 
We  try  to  allow  free  choice.  This 
year  we  are  working  more  than 
heretofore  on  careful  distribution  of 
students  by  schools  and  localities,  so 
that  not  all  the  students  from  one  city 
or  one  school  can  crowd  into  one  house. 
In  that  way  we  give  the  students  what 
they  should  find  in  college,  a  chance  to 
know  people  from  all  over  the  country. 

The  distinction  that  students  make 
between  houses  is  the  hardest  thing  to 
handle.  There  seems  to  be  some 
curious  psychological  reason  for  the 
fact  that  in  any  one  year  this  will  be 
the  house  to  go  into  and  that  will  not. 
These  right  and  wrong  houses  do  not 
remain  static,  for  again  and  again  a 
particularly  fine  new  Head  of  House, 
or  a  particularly  good  group  of  fresh- 
men will  quite  accidentally  make  a 
house  over  so  that  it  will  change  in 
four  years  from  a  house  which  nobody 
will  willingly  enter  to  a  house  where 
one  can  hardly  find  room.  A  clue  to 
contentment  in  a  house  is  supplied  by 
the  cooperative  houses,  which  students 
enter  without  relation  to  the  choice  of 
friends,  but  because  they  were  forced 
into  a  common  situation.  Almost 
invariably  the  girls  are  happiest  in 
these  houses,  and  would  wish  to  stay 
there  even  if  they  did  not  have  to. 
For  when  a  girl  has  herself  put  some- 
thing into  a  house,  she  will  find  it  more 
interesting  and  attractive,  and  will 
make  good  friends. 

Secondly,  I  shall  speak  of  the  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  College  and  the 
Student  Government  regulations.  We 
are  working  now  with  a  very  small 
group  of  rules,  in  fact  with  almost  as 
few  prohibitions  as  in  the  early  days  of 
the  College.  The  students  must  be  in 
their  houses  at  a  definite  time  each 
night  (ten  o'clock  excepting  Saturday 
when  the  hour  is  eleven)  and  register 
when   they  are  leaving  town.     They 


may  be  away  from  their  houses  seven 
nights  each  semester.  There  are  cer- 
tain motoring  and  smoking  regula- 
tions, but  not  so  many  about  motoring 
as  at  some  men's  colleges.  There  a^e 
the  kinds  of  regulations  that  keep 
order  among  a  large  group  of  people, 
but  they  are  not  many  nor  confusing 
nor  difficult.  We  try  to  depend  more 
and  more,  as  the  student  body  grows 
up,  on  responsibility  rather  than  on 
regulations.  The  new  and  difficult 
question  of  the  handling  of  liquor 
problems,  for  instance  (new  at  least  for 
young  women) ,  we  have  met  so  far  by 
saying  that  the  main  regulation  of  the 
College,  that  good  conduct  and  the 
upholding  of  one's  good  name  and  that 
of  the  College  is  at  all  times  expected, 
will  take  care  of  all  such  problems  if 
the  students  will  use  the  judgment  and 
sense  and  taste  necessary.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  use  of  alcohol  permitted  on 
the  campus.  We  have  had  some  dis- 
appointments, but  on  the  other  hand  I 
am  sure  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Student  Government  on  this  question 
is  more  sound  than  it  was  on  December 
5th,  and  more  sound  than  it  would 
have  been  if  we  had  laid  down  more 
specific  commands.  We  are  trying  to 
meet  the  situation  by  a  program  of 
education. 

But  we  do  have  quite  strict  disci- 
pline, imposed  by  the  students  them- 
selves. If  a  student  here  came  in 
intoxicated,  she  would  be  asked  next 
morning  to  see  the  chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Board,  a  girl  who  is  picked, 
and  picked  well  every  time,  for  two 
principles  of  firmness  and  kindness. 
She  would  have  to  talk  to  her  and  then 
would  be  brought  to  the  Judicial 
Board  and  given  a  penalty.  Colleges 
like  Bennington  think  that  a  mistake, 
but  we  still  consider  that  the  principle 
of  the  penalty  is  a  good  one,  serving  as 
a  reminder  of  the  affair  and  making 
the  girl  think  it  over  several  times. 
A  senior  once  said  to  me,  "The  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  was 
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those  two  demerits  in  freshman  year. 
I  was  a  silly  little  thing,  and  they 
made  me  wake  up,  and  1  am  more 
grateful  than  1  ran  say." 

A  long-standing  and  valuable  aid  to 
student  morale  comes  from  the  fact 
that,  within  the  Student  Government 
group,  there  are  girls  always  ready  to 
tome  and  talk  with  the  Administra- 
tion, and  we  learn  much  from  each 
other. 

I  want  to  pass  on  to  other  things 
that  are  attitudes  of  mind  rather  than 
definite  set-ups.  There  is  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  is  often  expressed  particu- 
larly in  sophomore  conversations: 
"Why  do  I  stay  in  college — what  do 
I  get  out  of  it?"  " Am  I  happy  here? 
Do  I  like  it?  If  I  do  not  like  it,  why 
am  I  here?"  That  is  the  way  happi- 
ness is  measured  in  youth.  One  girl 
writes  a  letter  which  reads  as  though 
college  were  the  most  miserable  state 
of  life.  Another,  who  has  had  a  better 
week-end  or  has  seen  more  boys,  writes 
to  say  that  she  is  perfectly  happy,  has 
so  many  friends  and  so  much  fun. 

But  this  is  a  precarious  situation, 
for  happiness  that  is  so  dependent  on 
external  things  is  not  insuring  anybody 
a  real  chance  for  happiness.  The 
thing  this  College  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
turn  the  attention  of  the  undergradu- 
ates to  the  possibility  of  other  meas- 
ures of  happiness,  proceeding  from 
within  themselves  as  they  accept  the 
real  values  of  the  educated  person. 
But  how  are  we  to  turn  the  attention 


of  the  students  from  what  pleases  them 
to  what  must  be?  We  at  least  know 
this:  that  we  do  not  grow  up  without 
pain.  The  older  generation  has  be- 
come very  soft  in  its  attitude  to  the 
younger;  it  is  afraid  to  have  youth  go 
through  the  tempering  that  hurts. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  reason  that 
the  senior  class  is  happier  than  the 
freshman  is  that  it  has  met  tests; 
seniors  have  measured  themselves  and 
have  come  through ;  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  achieved,  in  greater  or  less 
measure,  has  given  them  happiness. 

I  have  come  to  understand  college 
in  terms  of  the  old  saying,  "You  must 
prepare  a  man  for  the  world  by  taking 
him  out  of  the  world  for  a  while,  in- 
fluencing him  not  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  but  by  the  spirit  of  the  ages."  If 
we  use  a  little  longer  yardstick  in  esti- 
mating what  will  be  the  happiness  of 
the  students,  we  shall  try  to  satisfy 
them  with  certain  basic  things  that  we 
know  are  necessary,  adding  to  them 
sympathy,  kindness,  understanding. 

In  these  ways  we  may  develop  the 
principle  of  the  Golden  Mean.  It  is 
not  in  our  day  a  popular  principle. 
Fanaticism  is  more  exciting ;  faddism  is 
more  interesting;  the  world  is  more 
Slav  than  Greek  at  the  moment — it 
wants  to  go  to  extremes  and  to  do 
things  strenuously.  May  not  the 
liberal  arts  college  in  a  time  of  stress 
like  this  be  serving  the  community 
well  if  it  holds,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
to  this  principle  of  the  Golden  Mean? 


What  We  JMean  by  ( Progressive 

'Dean  l^icolson,  on  request,  carries  the  Qolden  J\lean-> 
into  the  academic  field 


» 


THERE  are  many  meanings  for  the 
word  ' '  progressive . "  I  f  wThat  you 
mean  by  the  progressive  type  of  col- 
lege is  a  college  that  stresses  the  devel- 
opment of  the  individual,  we  can  claim 


to  be  progressive,  though  in  other 
senses  we  may  be  conservative.  I 
wish  to  suggest  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  is  paid  here  to  the  individual 
by  describing  the  work  of  three  main 
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committees:  the  Board  of  Admission, 
the  Administrative  Board,  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study. 
The  Board  of  Admission  deals  with 
potential  students;  the  Administra- 
tive Board,  with  students  in  college; 
the  Committee  on  the  Course  of 
Study,  with  plans  for  the  future. 

The  Board  of  Admission  is  a  group 
of  eight  persons  with  no  definite  term 
of  service  but  with  at  least  one  new 
member  each  year.  It  represents  the 
various  groups  of  the  College:  lan- 
guages, fine  arts,  science,  the  philo- 
sophical-historical group.  In  addi- 
tion to  frequent  meetings  during  the 
year,  it  meets  almost  steadily  for  a 
week  or  more  in  July,  when  it  has  be- 
fore it  all  possible  records  of  incoming 
students.  We  have  correspondence 
with  students  at  schools  covering  one 
to  five  years — we  recommend  that  a 
student  keep  in  touch  with  us  for  two 
years  before  coming  to  college,  so  that 
we  may  advise  early  about  such  mat- 
ters as  the  correction  of  slow  reading 
or  of  obvious  disability  in  spoken  Eng- 
lish, such  as  stuttering,  stammering, 
lisping.  We  urge  that  all  students 
take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  in 
the  junior  year,  and  then  we  write  to 
the  schools  and  suggest  certain  things 
that  can  be  done  for  the  students, 
whether  or  not  they  are  coming  to 
this  college. 

Besides  all  this  correspondence,  we 
have  also  the  records  of  the  College 
Board  examinations,  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  tests,  sometimes  taken  over 
two  years,  which  we  are  finding  a 
singularly  accurate  prophecy  of  a  stu- 
dent's success  in  college.  In  July, 
then,  we  meet  for  several  days,  going 
over  the  student's  whole  school  record, 
all  possible  recommendations,  letters 
from  her  teachers,  her  parents,  and 
herself,  and  on  the  basis  of  all  that  in- 
formation try  to  decide  the  best  pos- 
sible candidates  for  college.  It  is  a 
long,  difficult  task,  for  we  handle  hun- 
dreds of  applications  and  every  single 


case  is  given  thorough  consideration. 
We  are  dealing  at  every  moment  with 
individuals,  not  with  a  group  or 
groups,  and  if  we  fail  in  our  calcula- 
tions it  is  not  for  lack  of  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  records,  each  one 
entirely  on  its  own  merits.  After 
that  we  spend  most  of  the  summer 
comforting  parents  and  principals  and 
other  outraged  friends  and  relatives  of 
rejected  candidates! 

As  soon  as  a  student  is  definitely 
admitted  to  College,  she  passes  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board,  another  standing 
committee  of  the  Faculty  consisting 
of  all  the  administrative  officers  who 
have  to  do  with  the  students :  the  four 
Class  Deans,  the  Registrar,  the  War- 
den, the  Doctor,  and  three  members 
of  the  Faculty-at-large.  These  three 
members  are  always  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  take  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Board  and  represent  the  teach- 
ing point  of  view.  The  tendency  is 
for  those  interested  in  the  administra- 
tive work  alone  to  forget  the  problems 
of  the  classroom,  and  it  is  very  salu- 
tary to  have  those  three  men  discuss- 
ing matters  with  us.  This  group 
meets  every  week,  usually  for  two 
hours,  and  passes  on  all  matters  that 
regularly  concern  the  academic  life  of 
the  students.  And  if  you  ever  get  the 
idea  that  we  don't  know  much  about 
the  individual  student,  you  would  be 
amazed  to  hear  some  of  these  meet- 
ings. Frequently  I  meet  a  young 
alumna  who  says,  "Of  course  you 
didn't  know  me  in  College,"  but  while 
I  politely  agree,  and  indeed  I  often  do 
not  know  her  by  sight,  I  feel  like 
saying,  "But  wouldn't  you  like  to 
know  what  I  did  know  about  you?" 

Any  student  who  wants  to  do  any- 
thing exceptional  about  courses  or 
schedules  has  to  petition  for  an  excep- 
tion to  be  made  for  her.  That  is  the 
real  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
Administrative  Board — to  make  ex- 
ceptions, to  pay  attention  to  individ- 
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uals,  rather  than  to  regulations.  It  a 
girl  petitions  to  carry  a  program 
lighter  or  heavier  than  the  normal  one, 
the  Class  Dean  has  to  make  out  a  cast' 
for  her,  the  Doctor  has  to  come  pre- 
pared with  her  entire  health  record, 
the  Registrar  and  the  Warden  add 
what  they  can  of  this  girl's  capacity  to 
carry  a  normal  program,  and  through 
a  joint  interpretation  of  this  case  we 
arrive  at  some  decision,  always  trying 
to  keep  clear  a  picture  of  the  individ- 
ual girl  and  her  individual  problem. 

With  a  problem  such  as  dishonest 
work,  the  question  is  always,  "Is  it 
for  the  good  of  the  institution  and  of 
this  girl  that  she  remain  here?"  and 
our  final  decision  is  made  after  the 
most  careful  consideration. 

The  Administrative  Board  has  very 
important  meetings  immediately  after 
each  semester  and  each  mid-semester. 
With  the  girl's  whole  record  to  date 
and  with  her  entrance  record,  we  try 
to  decide  whether  to  advise  her  to 
withdraw  or  require  her  to  withdraw 
or  urge  her  to  try  to  continue.  Again 
and  again  we  stop  to  consider  her  best 
good;  in  many  cases  when  we  ask  a 
student  to  withdraw,  it  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  College,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  girl.  She  has  come  to  the 
wrong  type  of  institution.  A  large 
part  of  my  summer  is  spent  in  discuss- 
ing with  parents  the  problems  of  girls 
who  are  not  admitted  to  Smith,  or  not 
re-admitted;  what  they  should  do; 
what  kind  of  institution  they  should 
attend.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that 
there  has  never  been  a  case  in  which 
the  parents  have  not  been  finally 
satisfied.  One  girl  who  four  years  ago 
was  advised  to  withdraw  from  Smith 
and  attend  another  sort  of  institution, 
has  kept  in  close  touch  since,  and  says 
that  being  sent  away  from  Smith  was 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
her.  All  this  takes  an  endless  amount 
of  time  and  the  use  of  very  full  and 
complete  records.  You  can  see  again 
that  the  Administrative   Board,   like 


the  Board  of  Admission,  is  concerned 
with  the  individual,  and  that  if  we  err, 
it  is  not  because  of  haste  or  red  tape. 
Far  from  dropping  students  in  a 
group,  as  some  think  we  do  at  the  end 
of  each  semester,  we  often  keep  those 
who  are  technically  below  the  line  and 
even  drop  those  who  are  technically 
above,  because  of  other  evidence  than 
grades  that  seems  important  to  con- 
sider. 

The  third  committee,  the  Committee 
on  the  Course  of  Study,  deals  less  with 
the  past  or  the  present  than  with  the 
future.  Some  of  its  members  have 
been  active  for  several  years,  but 
there  are  changes  in  personnel  every 
year  in  order  to  keep  the  group  repre- 
sentative, for  many  problems  come  up 
for  which  we  have  to  consult  a  spe- 
cialist in  a  particular  sort  of  work. 
The  Committee  does  not  meet  regu- 
larly but  has  its  busy  and  its  slack 
seasons.  The  busy  season  is  gen- 
erally from  November  to  February. 

Its  chief  function  is  to  consider  the 
immediate  future — that  is,  changes  in 
the  courses  or  the  curriculum  as  a 
whole  for  the  next  year.  If  new 
courses  are  proposed,  they  are  passed 
through  this  committee  to  the  Faculty. 
A  new  course  must  pass  the  depart- 
ment as  a  whole  before  it  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  group  of  departments  or 
to  the  Faculty.  It  is  sent  then  from 
the  department  to  the  Course  of  Study 
Committee  which  considers  it  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  Commit- 
tee also  considers  the  offerings  in  a 
department  and  says,  "Go  over  your 
offerings  and  consider  them  from  all 
points  of  view.  Have  you  too  many 
courses  or  too  few?  Should  some  be 
taken  off  or  others  put  back?" 

Every  few  years  we  consider  afresh 
the  whole  theory  of  the  curriculum, 
and  this  is  a  matter  not  alone  of  new 
courses  individually  but  of  the  whole 
theory  of  education  in  connection  with 
the  curricula  of  other  institutions  and 
the  point  of  view  of  the  students. 
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The  Committee  on  the  Course  of 
Study  has  under  its  supervision  the 
Curriculum  Committee  of  the  stu- 
dents, which  functions  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween Faculty  and  students,  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  us  suggestions,  to  get 
information  about  student  opinion, 
and  to  report  to  us  very  frankly  what 
they  think  of  things.  We  listen  to 
them  and  uphold  our  various  sides, 
not  as  teachers  versus  students,  but  as 
a  group  of  people  considering  whether 
our  theories  work. 

Partly  on  the  recommendation  of 
this  student  committee,  we  began  to 
try  the  comprehensive  examination 
for  honors  and,  strictly  as  an  experi- 
ment, the  plan  of  a  Reading  Period  of 
two  weeks  at  the  end  of  each  semester. 

The  Time  Survey  explained  to  you 
yesterday*  is  being  tried  this  year 
partly  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
committee.  Some  students  are  al- 
ways saying  they  have  too  much  work, 
some  boasting  that  they  never  have  to 
"crack  a  book."  It  may,  however, 
be  true  that  the  amount  of  work  ex- 
pected of  a  normal  student  makes  an 
overcrowded  schedule.  Over  a  year 
ago  a  special  Faculty  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  this  question. 
The  "progressive"  tendency  is  on  the 
whole  to  have  fewer  courses,  but  it 
may  be  possible  for  us  to  evolve  a 
more  individualized  system  whereby 
one  girl  may  take  less,  one  girl  more 
courses  than  at  present.  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  that  any  one  system 
of  education  is  valid  for  all  people,  and 
to  my  mind  the  greatest  mistake  that 
"progressive  "  education  makes  is  that 
it  thinks  it  has  found  a  universal 
solution. 

The  progressive  educators  lay  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that  their  instruction 
is  not  of  the  conventional  sort,  that 
their  instructors  meet  with  groups  of 
students  and  talk  about  things.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  do  not  do  that 
here  already  even  too  much!  I  like 
to  feel  that  the  student  has  at  Smith 

*  See  page  280. 


College  an  opportunity  to  have  all 
sorts  of  class  instruction — large  lecture 
courses,  small  courses,  seminars,  or 
Special  Honors  study  groups.  She 
has  the  opportunity  for  various  points 
of  view  and  methods.  In  this  college 
some  professors  lecture  practically  all 
the  time,  others  never  lecture,  but 
conduct  discussions  from  the  floor, 
but  most,  I  think,  are  half  way  be- 
tween and  do  both.  Moreover,  stu- 
dents differ  in  what  they  like.  Some 
like  to  talk  in  class,  but  that  sort  of 
expression  of  ideas  is  only  one  of  many 
possible  methods  for  letting  a  student 
express  herself.  For  my  own  part  I 
got  most  from  classes  where  I  never 
said  a  word,  from  formal  old-fashioned 
lecture  courses  in  which  I  felt  that  I 
was  learning  something  from  some- 
body who  knew  more  than  I  did.  It 
irritated  me  to  hear  my  bright  col- 
leagues talking  too  much,  for  I  was  a 
simple  child  who  would  rather  hear 
the  professor!  Attendance  at  a  thor- 
oughly organized  course  makes  for  a 
certain  feeling  of  having  followed  the 
growth  of  a  subject  from  the  germ  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  created  it ; 
yet  it  is  good,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  something  exactly  opposite,  a 
course  in  which  students  can  talk 
things  over  with  an  older  person.  I 
hope  we  shall  have  classes  of  all  sorts, 
in  order  to  allow  for  individualism  in 
both  students  and  faculty.  Some 
brilliant  classroom  teachers  cannot 
teach  by  the  individual  honors 
method,  and  there  are  people  who 
cannot  hold  the  attention  of  a  large 
group,  but  with  two  or  three  students 
can  draw  out  most  profitable  discus- 
sion. We  try  to  keep  the  balance 
true — the  Golden  Mean.  We  are 
prepared  to  set  before  the  average 
student  a  normal  bill  of  fare  in  which 
she  will  grow  and  develop,  and  yet 
arrange  a  special  diet  for  special  cases. 
But  what  of  the  people  extremely 
brilliant  and  gifted  in  one  line — is  this 
institution  going  to  find  a  place  for 
them?     The  average  liberal  arts  col- 
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lege  is  no  place  for  a  student  who  is 
not  well  rounded,  and  the  brilliant  art 
or  music  student  \\  ho  is  really  seriously 
deficient  in  other  fields  should  not  be 
forced  through  it.  We  give  the  nor- 
mal student  and  the  better  all-round 
student  a  well-rounded  education. 
We  do  not  exist  for  any  other  purpose, 
though  we  believe  in  the  type  of  in- 
stitution that  does  exist  for  other 
purposes.  When  we  find  a  girl  who 
cannot  thrive  on  our  mental  balanced 
diet  even  with  the  "special  diets"  we 
offer,  we  try  to  find  for  her  a  place 
where  she  can  have  the  pleasures  of 
college  and  group  life  and  yet  develop 
her  own  special  interest.  But  we 
must  remain  a  liberal  arts  college  and 
try  to  adjust  our  balanced  diet  as  far 
as  possible  to  every  individual.  To 
this  end  in  our  curriculum  no  one  sub- 
ject is  now  required  but  all  students 
are  required  to  take  certain  kinds  of 
courses,  courses  designed  to  develop 
various  ways  of  thinking  and  enlarge 


the  student's  acquaintance  with  vari- 
ous fields  of  knowledge. 

There  are  many  other  things  I 
should  like  to  consider  in  this  connec- 
tion, such  as  the  Junior  Year  Abroad, 
the  Special  Honors  plan,  and  the  op- 
portunities here  given  for  art  and 
practical  music.  Many  liberal  arts 
colleges  do  not  offer  full  courses  in 
practical  art  and  music,  for  the  equip- 
ment is  very  expensive.  We  do  not 
regret  a  cent  we  have  spent  for  these 
things. 

The  one  thing  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  is  that  through  our  whole  organ- 
ization, in  admissions,  administration, 
and  theories  for  the  future,  we  are 
considering  the  individual,  and  trying 
to  work  out  a  scheme  which  will  give  a 
normal,  well-balanced  diet  to  a  nor- 
mal, well-balanced  girl,  but  which  can 
also  be  adapted  to  the  exceptional  case 
and  permit  a  student  to  develop  her- 
self to  the  fullest  degree  by  the  method 
that  is  best  for  her. 


The  JMuseum  ^Acquires  a  Seurat^ 


THE  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art  has 
acquired  for  its  permanent  collection 
an  oil-study  of  a  "Woman  Leading  a 
Monkey"  by  Georges  Seurat.  The  sketch, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Cornelius  J.  Sullivan  of  Xew  York,  is  in  oil 
on  a  wooden  panel  and  measures  9^4"  by 
6"  wide.  It  was  painted  in  1884  as  one  of 
the  preliminary  studies  for  the  right-hand 
group  of  "  Un  Dimanche  a  la  Grande  Jatte" 
in  the  Birch-Bartlett  Collection  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago. 

Seurat's  practice  of  making  such  oil- 
studies,  which  began  in  his  Beaux-Arts 
days,  was  continued  until  the  end  of  his 
life.  While  some  served  only  as  notations 
of  a  transitory  effect  of  nature,  others  at- 
tained the  importance  of  complete  pictures, 
definitely  removed  from  the  sphere  of  acci- 
dent. It  is  to  the  latter  class  that  the 
"Woman  Leading  a  Monkey"  belongs. 
The  forms  are  powerful  plastic  elements, 
and  the  ordered  disposition  of  lines,  colors, 
and  masses  is  already  far  advanced  toward 
the  perfection  of  organization  which  Seurat 
was  to  achieve  within  the  next  few  years. 


Help  Wanted:  In  Experimental  Education 

Elisabeth  Irwin  1903 
T)ire&or  of  the  J^ittle  %ed  School  Home,  l\[ew  York  Qity 


WITH  the  cry  on  all  sides  of 
"What  can  college  women  do, 
what  are  the  opportunities  for  real 
jobs?"  we  seem  to  have  entered  into  a 
new  aspect  of 
women-at-work. 
Some  time  ago 
we  made  the 
miraculous  dis- 
covery that  the 
college  woman 
was  able  to  do 
almost  anything 
to  which  she 
turned  her  hand. 
Now  we  must 
consider  not  only 
the  available 
limited  openings, 
but  such  open- 
ings as  absorb 
full  capacities 
and  offer  con- 
stant chances 
for  development. 
A  job  for  a  job's 
sake  is  an  out- 
moded dream. 
Women  ,  like 
men,  regard 
work  as  an  in- 
vestment from 
which  some  re- 
turn,  immediate 

and   permanent,   can   be   anticipated. 
We  wish  for  more  than  busyness! 

An  uncrowded,  stimulating  field 
still  exists — rumors  and  unemploy- 
ment publicity  to  the  contrary- 
teaching  in  experimental  schools.  The 
demand  for  fine  personalities  and 
well-trained  people  appears  constant 
and  gives  no  immediate  threat  of  de- 
creasing. Experimental  schools,  call 
them    "progressive,"    "modern,"    or 


From  the  Smith  College 
Weekly  of  Mar.  14 

Dear  Bewildered  Seniors: 

We,  two  bewildered  seniors  of  1933,  wish  to 
tell  you  where  we  found  our  road  to  life.  It's 
the  Cooperative  School  for  Student  Teachers  at 
69  Bank  St. ,  New  York  City.  Sounds  formida- 
ble to  an  undergraduate,  doesn't  it?  But  let 
us  explain. 

We  spend  the  first  part  of  the  week  as  stu- 
dent-teachers in  any  one  of  seven  cooperating 
schools.  From  Thursday  afternoon  to  Satur- 
day noon  we  attend  seven  different  classes,  the 
objects  of  which  are  to  develop  the  whole  per- 
sonality. We  express  ourselves  in  creative 
art,  dancing,  dramatics,  language,  workshop, 
and  music.  We  learn  the  aims  and  techniques 
of  progressive  education  in  courses  on  human 
geography,  map-making,  observation  and  re- 
cording, child  development,  techniques  of 
teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling  and 
writing,  curricula  for  younger  and  older  chil- 
dren, and  science.  Free  discussion,  no  exami- 
nations, no  marks.     But  how  we  learn! 

In  the  cooperating  schools,  Gwen  at  Mount 
Kemble,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  "Liz"  at  the 
Little  Red  School  House,  New  York  City,  we 
observe  teaching  techniques  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  put  them  in  practice. 

And  oh,  the  rosy  prospect  before  us!  Every 
cooperative  student  of  1932  and  1933  found 
a  job. 

Gwendolyn  Kay;  Elizabeth  W .  Lee 


what  you  wish,  are  themselves  still  on 
the  make  and  seek  teacher  s  to  whom  the 
teaching  approach  is  anathema — peo- 
ple who  are  everlastingly  on  the  make 
themselves. 

Experimental 
schools  find  it 
hard  to  describe 
the  kind  of 
teachers  they 
need,  because 
they  are  search- 
ing for  highly 
functioning  peo- 
ple, whose  ap- 
proach to  other 
people  and  ma- 
terials is  vivid, 
courageous,  and 
purposeful.  At- 
tributes and 
qualities  such  as 
intelligence,  good 
looks,  thorough- 
ness, patience, 
and  a  sense  of 
humor  are  all  to 
the  good.  But 
for  a  job  in 
which  the  teach- 
er's growth  is  as 
important  as  the 
children's,  no  in- 
dividual attri- 
butes, nor  even  the  sum  of  them, 
have  meaning  unless  they  are  so  knit 
together  as  to  produce  a  personality 
that  is  a  colorful,  going  concern.  One 
of  the  blanket  descriptions  is  "a  ma- 
ture person,"  with  chronological  age 
secondary  to  the  effect  of  the  life 
process  itself. 

We  at  the  Little  Red  School  House 
are  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  pro- 
gressive  schools,   partly   because   our 
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school  is  frankly  of  that  group,  partly 
because  often  we  are  asked  to  recom- 
mend first-class  people,  and  partly 
because  w  e  are  embarked  on  a  coopera- 
tive training  program.  During  the  11 
years  thai  we  represented  the  experi- 
mental classes  in  the  New  York  Public 
School  syStem,*  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Public  Education  Association, 
and  during  the  past  two  years  as  a 
small-tuition  independent  school,  we 
have  regarded  training  of  student 
teachers  as  part  of  our  job.  Our 
classrooms  have  been  used  by  the  city 
normal  schools,  by  two  private  train- 
ing institutions  and  by  New  York 
University,  for  observation  and  some 
degree  of  participation  of  teachers  in 
training. 

Since  the  Cooperative  School  for 
Student  Teachers,  69  Bank  Street, 
was  organized  in  1930,  our  affiliation 
has  been  close.  Members  of  the 
Central  Staff  of  that  organization 
have  taught  in  the  Little  Red  School 
House,  our  teachers  have  taken  courses 
at  Bank  Street  and  attended  confer- 
ences, some  of  our  teachers  have 
taught  there,  and  as  one  of  the  coop- 
erating group  of  schools — there  are 
seven — we  have  had  students  of  the 
Cooperative  School  in  our  classrooms. 
We  have  become  increasingly  con- 
vinced that  that  program,  open  to  able 
college  men  and  women  who  have  a 
drive  to  carry  on  pioneer  thinking  in 
education,  is  profitable.  We  find  the 
students  of  decided  help  in  the  class- 
room, but  that  may  be  as  much  a 
tribute  to  their  quality  as  to  our  ability 
to  absorb  them.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  enrichment  that  is  offered  in  the 
intensive  week-end  seminar  of  studio 
experiences  at  Bank  Street.  In  the 
wreek-end  work,  students  parallel  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  on  an  adult  level, 
the  concrete  first-hand  attacks  on 
creative  materials  and  ideas  that  we 
offer  children.     We  regard  the  amount 

*  See  "Elisabeth  Irwin  and  Public  School  61,"  War- 
del,  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  November,  1928. 


ol  time  students  devote  to  actual 
teaching  significant  of  an  educational 
trend,  as  well  as  a  point  of  view. 
Classrooms  are  strenuous  realities  to 
these  promising  people  who  think  and 
talk  and  believe  in  children  because 
they  know  them. 

As  students  of  the  Cooperative 
School  choose  the  school  in  which  they 
will  have  work  four  days  a  week 
throughout  the  year,  we  are  assured 
ol  a  group  interested  in  our  particular 
set-up  and  type  of  problems.  When 
possible,  prospective  students  visit 
different  cooperating  schools  before 
making  a  decision,  and  plan  for  the 
age  range  as  well  as  school  with  which 
they  wish  to  work.  Obviously,  it  is 
important  that  applicants  and  direc- 
tors have  a  sense  of  hitting  it  off  as 
persons,  rather  than  of  being  subject 
to  arbitrary  assignments.  The  appli- 
cant is  the  first  to  make  a  decision 
about  enrollment,  then  the  director, 
and  after  that  the  Central  Staff. 
Such  a  sequence  of  planning  may  sound 
cumbersome,  but  in  practice  it  is  a 
simple  enough  procedure  planned  to 
insure  the  applicant  that  the  Coopera- 
tive School  offers  the  experiences  he 
wants. 

Potential  teachers  give  a  variety  of 
reasons  for  choosing  the  Little  Red 
School  House:  interest  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  progressive  curriculum  think- 
ing to  large  groups;  interest  in  a  school 
that  approximates,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  cost,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials of  public  schools;  a  desire  to 
master  the  control  (what  we  once 
termed  discipline)  of  large  coeduca- 
tional groups;  and  curiosity  about  a 
school  that  is  not  only  parent  sup- 
ported, but  fundamentally  dependent 
on  the  backing  of  parents  of  the  middle 
and  lower  income  groups.  One  stu- 
dent in  a  mid-year  report  to  the  Co- 
operative School  stated : 

In  the  Little  Red  School  House  the  whole 
atmosphere  between  teachers  and  parents 
and  pupils  and  staff  is  like  Xorman  Thorn- 
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as's  "Good  Life" — a  "Good  Atmosphere." 
.  .  .  One  of  the  most  important  things  a 
progressive  school  teacher  must  find  out,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  control  is  necessary. 
Having  her  control,  she  will  find  herself 
and  the  children  much  freer  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  project. 

Our  great  interest  is  that  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  increase 
their  classroom  responsibilities  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Undoubtedly 
much  can  be  learned  by  side  line  ob- 
servations. But  only  by  repeated  and 
consecutive  participation  can  the  stu- 
dents grow  into  the  ability  to  work 
directly  with  children,  to  decide  what 
fights  to  stop  and  what  to  permit,  to 
anticipate  the  needs  of  the  group  and 
of  the  individuals  from  minute  to 
minute,  and  to  capture  that  rare 
knack  of  executive  foresight  that  per- 
mits a  constant  clarity  of  direction. 
Growth  is  such  an  individual  matter 
that  each  student  comes  into  increas- 
ing responsibility  at  her  own  rate  and 
in  relation  to  the  teacher  with  whom 
she  is  associated. 

The  fun  of  assuming  unexpected 
authority  is  suggested  by  a  student 
who  took  over  the  sixes  for  a  week: 
"It  was  a  perfectly  swell  experience 
and  while  I'm  very  sorry  the  teacher 
was  ill,  I'm  not  really  so  sorry  as  any 
decent,  disinterested  friend  should 
be!" 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  subtle, 
corollary  values  of  intensive  work  with 
children,  the  two  outstanding  ad- 
vantages are  the  opportunities  to 
appreciate  the  multiple  facets  of  chil- 
dren's growth,  and  the  ways  in  which 
a  school  may  contribute  to  the  needs 
expressed  through  growth.  We  seem 
to  find  that  students  gain  these  ap- 
preciations by  following  children's 
development  and  the  classroom  pro- 
gram of  more  than  one  age  group. 
Hence,  most  of  our  students  are  with 


two  or  three  classes  during  a  year — 
an  experience,  incidentally,  which 
proves  to  have  commercial  value 
when  students  seek  positions. 

Smith  College  has  been  fairly  well 
represented  in  the  Cooperative  School. 
Charlotte  Wiggin  '08  is  the  teacher  of 
our  oldest  group,  the  tens  and  elevens; 
Charlotte  Perry  '11  of  the  Perry 
Mansfield  Camps,  Steamboat  Land- 
ing, Colorado,  and  known  for  her 
original  work  in  teaching  dramatics, 
was  with  us  part  of  the  year  1932-33. 
Like  other  students  with  specific 
talents,  Miss  Perry  was  encouraged 
to  make  a  special  as  well  as  general 
contribution  to  the  groups  with  which 
she  worked.  Miss  Perry  became  so 
delighted  by  the  classroom  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  her  background  in 
dramatics  and  other  arts,  that  she  is 
now  a  teacher  in  the  Rosemary  Junior 
School,  Greenwich,  Conn.  This  year 
Elizabeth  Lee  '33  is  a  full-time  student 
in  our  school,  and  Gwendolyn  Ray  '33 
is  another  Smith  graduate  in  the  co- 
operating groups.  Miss  Ray's  place- 
ment is  in  the  Mount  Kemble  School, 
Morristown,  N.  J.  Elizabeth  Healy, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Coopera- 
tive School,  claims  Smith  attachment 
as  the  daughter  of  Mary  L.  Huffman 
'89,  and  as  a  graduate  of  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  pose  as  an 
authority  on  placements!  But  it 
seems  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Co- 
operative School  has  thus  far  been 
unable  to  fill  all  of  the  requests 
for  trained,  experienced,  and  mature 
teachers.  Nor  has  it  had  enough 
trained,  inexperienced,  highly  prom- 
ising people  available  for  inquiring 
experimental  schools  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  California.  I  repeat:  an 
uncrowded,  stimulating  field  wide 
open  for  college  women. 


w 


^JJTe  l\[ewfo//iidland  Comes  into  His  Own^ 

"Dorothy  C'jdenwise  JQhidsay  '22  u  rites  of  the  avocation  of 
Elisabeth  £oring  '25 


IN  tins  age  of  things 
modern,  there  is 
something  refreshing 
in  the  old  and  well- 
established,  be  it  fur- 
niture, jewelry,  books, 
or  even  pets,  and  so 
it  is  with  the  New- 
foundland dog,  friend 
of  generation  after 
generation  of  canine 
lovers,  a  breed  now 
being  popularized  in 
this  country  in  large 
measure  through  the 
efforts  of  Elisabeth 
Loring  '25. 

Miss  Loring  is  without  doubt  the 
leading  breeder  of  Newfoundlands  in 
the  United  States.  Do  not  take  any- 
one's word  for  it,  for  you  have  only  to 
look  through  the  summaries  of  any 
dog  show  to  find  this  to  be  a  fact.  In 
the  last  five  years,  for  instance,  in  only 
one  show  have  her  entries  for  best 
of  breed  been  beaten. 

Out  in  Ashland,  Massachusetts,  on 
her  father's  summer  estate,  she  has 
built  the  Waseeka  Kennels,  and  every 
show  of  any  note  in  this  country  and  in 
Canada  benches  her  entries.  Even 
now,  Newfoundlands  still  attract  more 
than  their  share  of  attention,  for  they 
are  not  so  well  known  as  many  breeds, 
and  people  are  just  beginning  to  buy 
them  as  pets.  The  breed  is  a  very  old 
one,  originating  as  its  name  might 
imply,  in  Newfoundland.  In  those 
days  it  was  a  real  working  dog,  helping 
the  fishermen  to  drag  their  nets  along 
the  shore,  carrying  and  hauling  as  a 
dog  of  150  pounds  might  be  trained  to 
do. 

English  breeders  first  discovered  the 
Newfoundland  as  a  real  asset  and  it 
was    in    England    that    Miss    Loring 
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bought  her  stock  with 
which  to  start  her 
kennels.  She  has 
gone  into  this  busi- 
ness of  dog  raising 
with  infinite  care  and 
patience  for  little  de- 
tails. Take  her  ken- 
nels, for  instance, 
erected  over  a  period 
of  years  and  after 
endless  experiment. 
They  overlook  the 
Loring  gardens  and 
one  of  the  loveliest  of 
the  rose  gardens  which 
have  been  created  by 
Harriett  (Risley)  Foote  '86. 

The  kennel  proper  is  fashioned  of 
stone.  It  is  fireproof,  with  special 
pens,  a  puppy  room,  an  attractive 
office  and  kitchen  for  the  preparation 
of  the  dogs'  food.  Infinite  care  has 
been  taken  in  the  matter  of  ventilation 
and  heating,  and  there  is  running 
water  in  each  pen.  The  pens  also 
have  outside  runs  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  sleeping  benches  and  awnings. 

Into  this  attractive  milieu  are  New- 
foundland puppies  born.  Babies  have 
nothing  on  them  in  the  matter  of  early 
care,  for  a  young  dog  is  fed  and 
weighed  and  charted  as  assiduously  as 
the  first  child  of  any  anxious  parent. 
He  goes  through  all  the  process  of 
lapping  up  viosterol,  tomato  juice, 
milk,  eggs,  a  formula  if  necessary,  and 
if  he  is  normal  and  healthy,  rewards 
his  owner  by  beginning  to  gain  almost 
immediately.  At  one  week  he  gener- 
ally weighs  three  pounds;  at  14  weeks, 
46;  and  when  fully  grown,  100  to  150 
pounds. 

Despite  all  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions regarding  his  upbringing,  Miss 
Loring  thinks  that  a  Newfoundland 
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requires  less  care  and  causes  less 
trouble  than  almost  any  breed.  As 
long  as  he  is  permitted  to  live  in  a 
natural  way  he  thrives.  He  loves  to 
swim  and  to  walk  and  must  in  fact 
have  plenty  of  chance  to  exercise. 
The  Loring  estate  is  interlaced  with 
bridle  paths,  and  each  dog  gets  five  or 
more  miles  of  road  work  a  day  during 
the  cool  weather. 

Benched  at  a  dog  show,  a  New- 
foundland is  most  imposing,  but  unlike 
many  dogs  he  does  not  require  much 
preparation  for  exhibition  purposes. 
His  thick  coat  requires  little  more  than 
a  careful  brushing,  a  routine  procedure 
at  Waseeka  anyway.  The  dogs  travel 
to  and  from  the  shows  in  a  beach 
wagon  large  enough  to  hold  seven,  and 
in  this  way  arrive  in  better  condition 
than  if  taken  there  by  railroad. 


Miss  Loring  much  of  the  time  han- 
dles her  own  dogs  in  the  show  ring. 
Actual  training  for  showing  starts 
when  a  puppy  is  four  weeks  old,  and 
old  enough  for  his  first  brushing.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  them  to  get  the 
idea  of  standing  quietly  but  once  they 
learn  the  trick,  they  show  to  splendid 
advantage. 

This  same  quiet  attitude  toward 
training  is  also  shown  in  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Newfoundland.  He  is  a 
faithful  and  dependable  companion 
for  children  and  constant  in  his  loy- 
alty. Despite  his  size,  for  he  is  no 
little  dog,  he  is  gentle,  and  a  visit  to 
kennels  such  as  Waseeka  leaves  no 
doubt  in  one's  mind  as  to  the  reason 
why  Elisabeth  Loring  has  given  so 
much  time  and  energy  to  this  most 
unusual  and  fascinating  hobby. 


Smith  on  the  ^Air:  Chapter  II 


WHEN  Dorothy  Crydenwise  Lind- 
say '22,  author  of  "Smith  on  the 
Air"  in  the  February  issue,  learned 
that  Ruth  Van  Deman  '11  had  beer- 
omitted  from  the  list,  she  remarked 
with  commendable  philosophy,  "That 
proves  that  the  best  place  to  hide  a 
thing  is  in  plain  sight."  Certainly 
Ruth  Van  Deman's  radio  activities 
are  both  prominent  and  of  long  stand- 
ing. In  1926,  in  her  position  in  the 
information  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  she  helped  start 
"Housekeepers'  Chats,"  a  radio  serv- 
ice issued  five  times  a  week  to  local 
stations  to  be  broadcast  all  over  the 
country.  For  four  years  she  planned 
menus  herself  for  this  service,  and  she 
still  supervises  the  script  before  it  is 
sent  out.  She  edited  "Aunt  Sammy's 
Radio  Recipes,"  a  bulletin  published 
to  help  answer  fan  mail,  of  which 
700,000  copies  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed. It  has  been  reproduced  in 
Braille,  making  a  stupendous  tome,  a 


help  to  blind  housekeepers  of  which 
Miss  Van  Deman  may  be  justly  proud. 
During  1931,  on  leave  of  absence  from 
the  Bureau,  Miss  Van  Deman  planned 
daily  programs  which  combined  sim- 
ple, attractive,  and  economical  menus 
with  valuable  information  about  food 
and  nutrition  for  Colonel  Goodbody's 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company 
broadcast.  Since  March  1932  she  has 
been  talking  once  a  week  on  the  Farm 
and  Home  Hour,  an  N.B.C.  network 
program  to  48  stations,  which  is  said 
to  have  13  million  listeners.  She 
sometimes  interviews  one  of  the 
scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  sometimes  lectures  her- 
self upon  their  facts  —  a  difficult  sort 
of  interpretation  at  which  she  is 
particularly  proficient.  "So  far  as  I 
know,"  said  Helen  Atwater  '97,  who 
wrote  us  about  Miss  Van  Deman, 
"there  is  no  one  else  in  the  country 
who  is  doing  anything  like  so  good  a 
job  in  giving  homemaking  information 
on  the  air."  F.  R.  R.  '28. 


"We  See  by  the  Tapers 


!> 


SMITH  COLLEGE  women  have 
never  been  behind  in  political  and 
civic  affairs,  and  this  spring  records 
several  significant  honors. 

At  the  ejeventh  convention  of  the 

National   League  of  Women   Voters, 

Marguerite   Wells 

J&f^^  '95      was      elected 

^#%         |k  president   for  193-1 

JSt*  *  HL        t  h  rough 

Wyi*-  ^ ^        \\\>s  Wells  was  a 

Trustee  of  Smith 

^L^    College  ten  years, 

M   fifth    vice-presi- 

~mjM     I   dent  of  the  League 

I   for    two   years, 

I    president     of     the 

fl  Minnesota  League 

..  ...  for  ten  years,  and 

Marguerite  \\  ells 

is   most   amply 

fitted  by  experience  and  ability  to  fill 
this  important  position.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  long  struggle  for  suffrage, 
Miss  Wells  says:  "Out  of  it  all,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  was  horn, 
and  the  work  of  educating  women  in 
the  problems  of  government  and 
proper  useful  citizenship  was  begun." 

Sarah  Palfrey,  daughter  of  Methyl 
(Oakes)  Palfrey  '01,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  country's  six 
ranking  women  tennis  players  to 
represent  the  United  States  against 
the  English  women  on  the  Wimbledon 
turf  June  15  and  16. 

Anne  (Morrow)  Lindbergh  '28 
has  received  another  honor,  the  award 
of  the  Harmon  Trophy  of  the  Inter- 
national League  of  Aviators — as  "the 
Outstanding  American  Aviatrix." 

A  disease  of  the  eyes,  believed  to  be 
very  prevalent  among  eye  sufferers, 
has  been  made  public  by  Prof.  Adel- 
bert  Ames,  husband  of  Fanny  (Hazen) 
Ames  '10.  Dr.  Ames,  while  acknowl- 
edging the  conclusion  can  be  at 
present  only  tentative,  believes  the 
new    treatment    will    bring    relief    to 


many  eye  cases  before  unexplained. 
Dr.  Ames  is  head  of  the  Dartmouth 
Laboratory    of    Physiological    Optics. 

Charles  J.  V.  Murphy,  husband  of 
Jane  (Walden)  Murphy  '24  is  radio 
announcer  and  producer  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  with  the 
Byrd  Expedition  in  Little  America. 

Nancy  Hamilton  '30  is  fulfilling  the 
prediction  of  her  college  career  in 
making  New  York  audiences  merry 
over  her  clever  skits,  songs,  and 
dances.  Her  take-off  of  Katharine 
Hepburn  in  "Little  Women"  and 
Greta  Garbo  are  among  the  favorites, 
and  of  her  song,  "Twentieth  Century 
Half-Baked  Blues,"  Irving  Berlin 
said,  "If  I  had  written  that  song  I 
would  die  happy."  She  is  now  taking 
the  leading  role  in  C.  B.  Dillingham's 
intimate  revue,  "New  Faces,"  much 
of  which  she  has  written.  She  writes, 
"I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  few  high 
lights  in  my  strug- 
gle for  glory,  but 
inasmuch  as  I  am 
still  struggling,  it 
is  hard  to  differ- 
entiate pleasure 
and  pain." 

Harriett  (Ris- 
ley)  Foote  '86  re- 
ceived 2  gold  med- 
als for  her  rose 
gardens  during 
the  past  year. 
One,  awarded  by 
the  Mass.  Horticultural  Soc,  is  the 
highest  award  given  to  a  garden. 
Harriett  will  soon  be  in  danger  as  a 
gold  hoarder. 

Harriet  [Lauren]  Gilfillan  '31  has 
struck  twelve  in  her  first  book,  "I 
went  to  Pit  College,"  a  remarkably 
vivid  account  of  her  experiences  in  a 
striking  miners'  village  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district.  To  secure  her  ma- 
terial, Miss  Gilfillan  entered  a  miner's 


f.e  Goldberg 

Nancy  Hamilton" 
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.  ;*W  family,     shared     all 
■&mm     *  their    domestic    ex- 
Wk  periences  when  food 
I  and  fuel  were  scarce, 
I  soap  a  forgotten  lux- 
It        -  Sn!^!    1  UI*^'  an<^  water  scant- 
v^j           I  ily  supplied  from  a 
I  neighbor's  pump. 
"Literary  Digest  She   begged   on   the 

Harriet  Gilfillan  ■  ,  i       ,  i 

street  with  the 
miner's  children,  picketed  with  them, 
shared  their  excitements,  and  appar- 
ently enjoyed  these  experiences.  The 
book,  photographic  in  its  realism,  has 
had  most  complimentary  reviews  in 
the  leading  papers,  and  was  chosen 
as  the  selection  for  March  of  the 
Literary  Guild.  Miss  Gilfillan  is  a 
niece  of  Ellen  Cook  '90  and  Mary 
Cook,  Dean  of  the  Class  of  1936. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  appointed  Judge 
Florence  Allen  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Bernice 


(Secrest)  Pyke  '02  to  the  office  of 
United  States  Collector  of  Customs 
for  the  Cleveland  district.  Judge 
Allen  is  a  daughter  of  Corinne  (Tuck- 
erman)  Allen  ex-' 7 9  and  received  at 
Smith  College  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  Mrs.  Pyke  has  had  various 
activities  as  teacher,  book-shop  man- 
ager, dramatic  coach;  has  always  been 
interested  in  politics,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  last  Democratic 
Convention. 

Mary  (Chapin)  Davis's  ('06)  poem 
"Japanese  Arrangement"  wron  first 
prize  in  a  nature  poem  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs 
of  New  Jersey,  in  connection  with  the 
International  Flower  Show,  held  in 
New  York,  Mar.  19-23.  The  contest 
called  for  a  short  original  poem,  which 
was  illustrated  by  a  flower  arrange- 
ment, displayed  at  the  Show  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace. 


The  Junior  Group  in  Perugia 


/ 


l^ews  From  Klgrthampton^ 


Smith  C°Hege  stoves  Out  of  the  Classroom^ 

Alice  (Gould)  Ed  man  '23,  president  of  the  Berkshire  County  Smith  Club,  dashed  over  the 
hills  from  Pittsfield  the  other  day  to  get  a  little  college  atmosphere.  She  found  it  forthwith — 
a  class  from  Seelye  in  Socratic  fashion  was  sitting  under  an  apple  tree  ("the"  apple  tree  we 
might  almost  say).  Classes  certainly  didn't  do  that  "in  her  day,"  and,  having  been  a  Press 
Board  girl,  she  scented  copy  (did  you  think  we  were  going  to  say  apple  blossoms?) .       Here  it  is. 


SMITH  COLLEGE,  this  Spring 
Term,  has  burst  the  classroom 
doors.  Not  that  it  does  so  for  the 
first  time,  but  even  English  and  Psy- 
chology and  Zoology,  which  have  more 
to  do  with  blackboards  and  books  and 
laboratory  tables  than  they  have  with 
the  weather,  have  moved  out-of-doors. 
On  any  sunny  day  patches  of  bright 
color  which  prove  to  be  students  in 
sweaters  with  socks  to  match  (or  not 
to  match)  are  seen  reciting  on  the 
campus  or  examining  bones  on  the 
steps  of  Burton  Hall. 

The  most  obvious  department  to 
transfer  its  activities  out-of-doors,  as 
soon  as  spring  has  come,  is  the  Physi- 
cal Education  Department.  Prac- 
tically everyone  in  college  wants  to 
learn  to  play  tennis  this  spring.  The 
lists  had  to  be  closed  after  450  were 
assigned  to  classes,  as  there  were  not 
enough  teachers  or  hours  in  the  day  to 
include  all  who  signed  up.  As  it  is, 
one-third  more  girls  have  elected 
tennis  than  ever  before. 

Golf,  which  as  an  organized  sport 
is  comparatively  recent,  is  more  popu- 


lar than  ever.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  spring  there  has  been  class  in- 
struction in  strokes  on  the  new  ath- 
letic field,  primarily  for  those  who  have 
not  played  before.  Later  in  the 
season  they  will  play  under  super- 
vision at  the  Leeds  course.  Street 
cars  being  defunct  hereabouts,  a  bus 
service  runs  to  Leeds,  which  lessens 
the  strain  on  senior  cars  for  golf  en- 
thusiasts. 

Lacrosse,  baseball,  archery,  riding, 
canoeing,  rowing,  crew,  and  camp- 
craft  are  in  full  swing.  Last  year 
canoeing  was  taught  for  the  first  time 
as  a  separate  course  and  it  is  popular. 
Until  a  girl  can  swim  four  lengths  of 
the  pool  and  pass  a  paddling  test  she 
may  not  go  out  for  crew  or  go  canoe- 
ing. The  sight  of  a  fleet  of  green 
canoes  paddled  rhythmically  up  Para- 
dise by  yellow  and  purple  canoeists  is 
one  not  to  be  forgotten.  Campcraft 
is  also  a  popular  course,  intended  for 
prospective  camp  counselors.  Trail 
blazing,  the  making  of  fires,  planning 
of  camp  menus,  and  safety  devices  are 
taught,  with  one  lecture  on  first  aid. 
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A  new  course  this  year  is  one  called 
"Body  Building,"  taught  by  the  head 
of  the  Department,  Miss  Dorothy 
Ainsworth,  who  is  including  in  it  some 
of  the  work  in  movements  that  she 
took  in  Germany  last  year. 

The  Outing  Club,  which  has  two 
cabins  in  Whately,  after  an  active 
winter,  is  having  a  busy  spring.  Its 
members  have  been  guests  of  outing 
clubs  at  Yale  and  Dartmouth,  and 
have  entertained  Massachusetts  State 
College.  On  May  4  they  went  to 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  to  an  inter- 
collegiate Outing  Club  meeting.  In 
the  fall  they  were  guests  of  Yassar  and 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  the  winter  went  to  Dartmouth 
to  an  intercollegiate  ski  week-end. 

On  May  26,  which  is  Field  Day, 
the  department  will  do  its  share  in 
entertaining  daughters  of  alumnae 
and  other  subfreshmen.  It  will  put 
on  a  swimming  meet  and  a  horse 
show,  and  the  other  sports  will  include 
the  annual  Faculty-student  baseball 
game,  and  end  with  Float  Night  on 
Paradise. 


Off  for  a  Field  Expedition 


Of  course  the  Botany  Department 
works  out-of-doors.  Two  afternoons 
a  week  a  class  in  Field  and  Forest 
Botany  takes  a  bus  and  studies  wild 
plant  life  in  its  natural  habitats. 
Once  a  week  members  of  courses  in 
Ecology  and  Identification  take  to  the 
fields  and  woods.  A  class  in  Horti- 
culture lays  out  campus  gardens,  and 
the  Home  Gardening  course  raises 
vegetables  and  flowers  in  individual 
plots  behind  Capen  House. 


Students  of  Geology  tramp  hills  and 
fields  of  the  Connecticut  Yalley  look- 
ing for  formations  and  specimens, 
some  of  them  spending  four  days  in 
the  Catskills  among  the  garnet  and 
iron  mines.  A  group  will  spend  the 
summer  in  the  Black  Hills  of  North 
Dakota,  continuing  the  research  left 
off  two  years  ago  by  another  group.1 
Students  of  Astronomy  welcome  the 
spring — with  craning  necks,  it  is  true, 
but  fingers  are  less  near  the  freezing 
point  while  "observing"  Yirgo  and 
Antares  than  when  stoically  doing 
their  duty  by  Orion  and  the  Dog  Star. 
And  there  are  open  nights  in  which 
the  Department  displays  the  heavens 
to  all  who  are  interested. 

Even  the  Art  Department  goes 
afield.  Mr.  de  Gogorza's  classes  in 
advanced  representation  that  in  cold 
weather  work  in  the  studio,  or  sit  in 
cars  and  tea  rooms  on  Main  Street 
sketching  the  passers-by,  in  the  spring 
charter  a  bus  and  drive  into  the 
country  to  do  landscapes.  Nor  does 
their  work  stay  home.  They  make 
posters  to  advertise  plays,  dance  reci- 
tals, and  other  College  events,  and  de- 
sign costumes  and  settings  for  plays, 
making  many  of  the  costumes  worn 
by  actresses  and  dancers.  Student 
work  of  outstanding  merit  is  sent  to 
exhibitions  of  the  College  Art  Associa- 
tion. 

But  the  range  of  College  activity 
has  gone  even  farther  beyond  the 
campus.  A  girl  going  to  a  modern 
woman's  college,  and  certainly  to 
Smith,  need  no  longer  fear  that  her 
contacts  for  four  years  will  be  narrow. 
There  are  opportunities  for  students 
to  take  part  in  musical  events  and 
study  problems  at  first-hand  in  larger 
cities. 

For  instance,  the  Dance  Group,  the 
College  Orchestra,  Madrigal  Club, 
Glee  Club,  and  String  Quartet  have 
all  given  almost  professional  perform- 
ances in  other  cities.2     The  Swimming 

JSee  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly  for  February  1933. 
2  See  page  278. 
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The  New  Body  Building  Course  in  Action 
This  course  is  open  to  all  classes. 


Squad,  besides  giving  a  demonstration 
in  the  Hartford  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has  taken 
part  in  the  Carnival  in  the  Yale  Pool, 
and  was  recently  invited  to  demon- 
strate at  the  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  in  Boston. 

In  the  departments  of  Religion  and 
Sociology,  field  trips  are  taken  to 
cities  where  social  problems  may  be 
studied.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  a  course  in  Modern  Social 
Problems,  taught  by  Professor  Har- 
low, is  a  week-end  trip  to  New  York 
City  each  spring  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harlow.  This  year  they  heard  in 
New  Haven  a  lecture  by  a  graduate 
student  exiled  from  Turkey,  now  an 
American  citizen,  and  arrived  at 
International  House  in  time  for  the 
final  dress  rehearsal  of  the  race  rela- 
tions play,  "Stevedore."  at  the  Civic 
Repertory  Theatre.  Saturday  morn- 
ing they  spent  in  Harlem,  viewing  the 
largest  Italian,  Negro,  and  Spanish 
sections  of  New  York,  visiting  modern 
apartments.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Harlem 
Library,  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping 
Car  Porters,  and  Miss  Augusta  Sav- 
age, the  sculptress,  whose  work  is  on 
exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  Saturday  afternoon 
they  visited  typical  old-law  tenements 
and  the  new  Knickerbocker  Milage 
and  Amalgamated  Apartments,   Box 


City,  and  the  Salvation  Army  Gold 
Dust  Lodge,  studying  the  housing 
situation  first-hand.  They  attended 
services  at  the  Abyssinian  Baptist 
Church,  the  largest  Negro  church  in 
the  world,  and  visited  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine.  Shorter  trips 
to  a  synagogue  and  a  church  in  Spring- 
field give  contact  with  other  races. 

One  week-end  each  spring  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harlow  accompany  the  cabinets 
of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  \V.  and  the  Christian 
association  of  a  man's  college  to  one 
of  the  cabins  of  the  Outing  Club, 
where  they  discuss  a  subject  of  interest 
to  them.  This  spring  the  visiting 
college  was  Williams  and  the  topic, 
"Is  it  possible  to  make  religion  a  vital 
influence  on  the  modern  campus?" 
Last  spring  Dartmouth  came  to  dis- 
cuss "The  Student's  Attitude  Toward 
War." 

Mr.  Becker's  junior-senior  course 
in  Social  Maladjustment  includes 
several  out  of  town  field  trips  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  course.  No  one 
not  taking  the  course  is  allowed  to  go 
on  the  trips,  with  the  exception, 
naturally,  of  Mrs.  Becker.  In  the 
two-day  trip  to  Boston  in  October  a 
group  of  social  agencies  is  visited 
which  includes  the  Family  Society  of 
Boston,  the  Boston  Housing  Associa- 
tion, Children's  Aid  Society,  and  so 
forth.     Later   in    the   year   trips   are 
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made  to  the  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers  in  Belchertown,  to 
the  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory 
for  Women  in  Framingham  (of  which 
Miriam  Van  Waters,  who  has  her 
LL.D.  from  Smith,  is  head),  and  to 
the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  for 
Men  in  Concord.  At  many  of  these 
institutions  graduates  of  Smith  or  of 
the  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work  hold  positions. 

Of  course  the  major  off-campus 
projects  are  the  Junior  groups  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  about  which 
much  has  been  written. 

Let  it  not  be  gathered  from  the 
above  that  Smith  College  students 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  New  York 
and  Boston  and  live  for  trips  to  near- 
by cities.  Far  from  it,  but  the  field 
of  college  activity  does  extend  farther 
than  in  days  gone  by  and  knowledge 
gained  from  books  is  being  supple- 
mented by  laboratory  work  in  the 
form  of  field  trips,  scientific  and 
otherwise. 

Alice  Gould  Edman  '23 

^A  Summer  Secretarial  School 
for  Undergraduates 

UNDER  joint  auspices  of  Smith 
College  and  the  Northampton 
Commercial  College,  a  six  weeks' 
intensive  course  in  typewriting,  short- 
hand, filing,  business  English,  and 
secretarial  bookkeeping  will  be  of- 
fered if  there  is  sufficient  enrollment. 

Juniors  and  underclassmen  who 
enroll  for  the  course  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  studies  by  devoting  a 
few  hours  a  week  to  the  work  at  the 
Commercial  College  during  the  com- 
ing year  and  to  return  for  an  advanced 
course  next  summer.  They  will  then 
be  able  to  qualify  for  secretarial  posi- 
tions by  the  autumn  of  their  senior 
years. 

The  school  will  open  June  25,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  a  well- 
established  organization. 


<3fie  Connecticut  Valley  Students 
Scientific  Conference 

STRANGERS  laden  with  awkward 
apparatus  and  precious  animals 
appeared  from  everywhere,  asking 
the  way  to  Stoddard,  Lily,  or  Seelye 
Hall.  The  Observatory  was  easily 
spotted,  and  Burton,  which  we  are 
given  to  understand  usually  "smells 
afar,  formaldehyde,  formaldehyde," 
could  not  be  missed,  all  cleaned  up 
and  practically  bursting  with  people. 
The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Student  Scientific 
Conference  was  held  at  Smith  on 
Saturday,  April  14,  from  10:30  a.  m. 
to  5 :00  p.  M. 

The  conference  is  a  student  project 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
changing ideas  and  knowledge  of 
scientific  value,  and  is  modeled  after 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

With  the  exception  of  the  guest 
speaker,  Dr.  Allan  Winter  Rowe,  of 
the  Evans  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Boston,  who  spoke  on  "Endocrine  In- 
fluences in  Growth  and  Develop- 
ment," the  conference  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  students.  Some  200 
odd  short  papers  and  demonstrations, 
mainly  along  lines  of  individual  re- 
search, made  up  the  program. 

Members  of  the  College  were  in- 
vited to  attend  any  of  the  talks  or 
see  the  demonstrations. 

As  a  gesture  of  our  hospitality  to  the 
visitors  a  very  successful  tea  dance 
was  given  in  Scott  Gym  from  5  to  7. 
It  was  soon  learned  behind  the  scenes 
that  students  and  faculty  from  the 
nine  participating  colleges  with  the 
addition  of  visitors  from  seven  other 
colleges  brought  the  registration  to  a 
grand  total  of  721.  Smith  depart- 
mental clubs  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Gertrude  Tukey  '34,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  so  successfully  stimulat- 
ing an  interchange  of  knowledge  in 
scientific  fields. 
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The  "Bulletin  'Board 

ON  Feb.  18,  Rev.  Frank  S.  B. 
Gavin,  Th.D.,  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City,  gave  a  very  interesting  Vesper 
talk.  Mr.  Moog  gave  a  delightful 
organ  recital  during  the  Vesper  hour 
Feb.  25.  The  Junior  Smith  College 
String  Quartet  has  also  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  students  with  a  Sunday 
afternoon  program  in  Tryon  Gallery. 
On  other  Sundays  at  the  Vesper  hour 
there  have  been  readings  in  the  Brows- 
ing Room  by  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Chase 
and  by  Prof.  John  Theobald  of  Am- 
herst College;  and  talks  by  Miss  Le- 
land  on  "Paris  Salons  in  the  19th 
Century,"  and  by  Mr.  Seelye  on 
"Tripping  in  Europe  with  Three 
Friends  and  Your  Car." 
lectures 
AMONG  the  many  lecturers  have 
l\.  been  Dr.  Hans  Kohn,  professor- 
elect  of  history  at  Smith,  who  spoke  on 
"The  Intellectual  Background  of  the 
Russian  Revolution."  Mrs.  Russell 
\V.  Magna  (Edith  Scott  '09)  spoke  on 
"A  Constructive  Program  for  Patrio- 
tism." Dr.  Karl  K.  Darrow,  phys- 
icist of  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Transmutation."  Also  included  in 
the  list  were:  "The  Possibilities  in  a 
Student  Movement,"  by  Katharine 
Duffield  (sponsored  by  the  S.  C.  A. 
C.  W.);  "The  Soviet  Regime  and  the 
Peasant,"  by  Ella  L.  Smith  (formerly 
a  member  of  the  Faculty);  "Finland 
Calling"  (illustrated  by  motion  pic- 
tures), by  Nina  Strandberg;  "The 
Spirit  of  Asia  in  Art  and  Literature, ' '  by 
Laurence  Binyon;  "Dartington  Hall," 
by  William  B.  Curry;  "Central  Asia," 
by  Charles  P.  Berkey.  Phyllis  Bent- 
ley,  author  of  "Inheritance,"  ad- 
dressed the  College  on  "Characteriza- 
tion in  Fiction."  The  College  was 
also  fortunate  in  hearing  Dr.  Mar- 
garet Mead,  asst.  curator  of  the 
anthropological  section  of  the  Amer. 
Museum     of     Natural     History,    on 


"Culture  and  Temperament  in  New 
Guinea."  The  science  of  glass  blow- 
ing was  demonstrated  by  Alfred 
Bicknell  of  Macalaster  Bicknell  Co., 
Boston.  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Bicknell's 
assistant,  spoke  briefly  of  the  history 
and  composition  of  glass.  At  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Geology  Club,  Mr. 
James  Lunn  of  Amherst  College  spoke 
on  "The  Gold  Coast,  Africa."  Dr. 
Frederick  Pottle  of  Yale  spoke  on 
"James  Boswell  and  the  Girl  from 
Botany  Bay." 

At  open  meetings  of  Why  Club  two 
Yale  students  spoke  on  "Yale  on  the 
Picket  Line";  and  Walter  Relis,  dele- 
gate of  the  Nat.  Student  League  to  the 
Gen.  Student  Conf.  in  Havana,  on 
"The  Cuban  Student  Movement." 

College  and  Student  Assembly 
speakers  have  included:  Sherwood 
Eddy,  brought  to  Smith  by  the  S.  C. 
A.  C.  W.;  Dr.  Walter  Kotschnig,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  Internat.  Student 
Service,  on  "Nationalism  in  European 
Universities";  Mr.  Curti  (history)  on 
a  subject  relating  to  peace;  Wilbert  B. 
Smith,  senior  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  for  Egvpt  and  Palestine,  spon- 
sored by  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.;  Mr.  Kimball 
(government)  on  "Germany";  Mrs. 
Morrow  on  ' '  How  We  Use  Our  Time ' ' ; 
Faith  (Ward)  Libby  '24  on  "Alumnae 
Clubs";  Mme.  Eva  Sikelianos  on 
"The  Delphic  Ideal";  George  White 
on  "Conditions  in  South  Africa";  Mr. 
Schmitz  of  the  German  Department 
on  "Why  Hitler?";  Anne  T.  Hodgkin; 
Miss  Bacon  (economics)  on  "Is  the 
Danger  of  Inflation  Passed?";  and 
Prof.  Waldo  Stephens  of  Columbia. 

The  Commencement  speaker  will  be 
Dr.  Christian  Gauss,  Dean  of  Prince- 
ton University. 

<ArL> 

SEE  page  265  for  a  recent  acquisi- 
tion. Several  drawings  and  an 
oil  sketch  by  Seurat  (preliminary 
studies  for  "Sunday  on  La  Grande 
Jatte")  were  on  exhibition  during  the 
winter.     Mr.    Daniel    Rich,    who   as- 
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sisted  in  organizing  the  art  exhibition 
of  A  Century  of  Progress,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "Seurat  and  the 
Evolution  of  'La  Grande  Jatte.,,} 
There  have  been  gallery  talks  on  the 
various  displays  by  Miss  Payne,  Miss 
Daly,  Mr.  Stimson,  Mr.  de  Gogorza, 
Prof.  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock  Jr.  of 
Wesleyan,  and  Mr.  Raymond  Bidwell 
of  Springfield.  A  collection  of  repro- 
ductions and  original  paintings,  loaned 
by  the  John  Becker  Gallery  of  New 
York,  included  four  original  paintings 
by  Leger,  Gris,  Lurcat,  and  Derain, 
and  several  portfolios  of  reproductions. 
A  portfolio  of  water-color  sketches 
and  drawings  by  the  late  Preston 
Dickinson,  presented  to  the  College 
by  Mrs.  Janet  (Wallace)  Curtis  '91, 
were  shown.  Oil  paintings  by  several 
Cleveland  artists  were  on  exhibition, 
and  a  rare  15th-century  Franco-Flem- 
ish tapestry  representing  scenes  from 
"The  Romance  of  the  Rose"  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  favorable  com- 
ment. In  connection  with  the  lecture 
by  Laurence  Binyon,  a  special  exhibi- 
tion of  two  or  three  important  pieces 
of  Far-Eastern  sculpture  was  ar- 
ranged. Other  exhibitions  were :  orig- 
inal designs  in  color  for  settings  and 
costumes  for  Shaw's  "St.  Joan"  given 
by  the  Northampton  Players  (in 
which  several  members  of  the  Faculty 
took  part) ;  Walt  Disney's  "The  Art  of 
Mickey  Mouse";  French  18th-century 
architecture;  and  the  work  of  children 
of  the  Smith  College  Day  School. 
Music 

THE  Cleveland  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestras  made  their 
annual  appearances  in  the  Concert 
Series.  On  Mar.  16,  Albert  Spalding, 
violinist,  brought  the  Series  to  a  close. 
On  Apr.  7  and  8  the  London  String 
Quartet  gave  a  notable  series  of  pro- 
grams, including  all  the  Beethoven 
Quartets;  these  artists  were  brought  to 
the  College  by  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation.  A  chamber 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 


Duke  presented  the  third  and  final 
historical  concert.  Faculty  recitals 
have  been  given  by  Bianca  del  Vec- 
chio,  Mabel  Garrison,  and  John  Duke. 
Mary  Louise  Williams  '31  gave  a  piano 
recital,  and  there  have  been  several 
delightful  student  recitals  including 
programs  by  student  quartets.  The 
De  Ronde  String  Quartet  gave  a  Sun- 
day evening  recital.  A  program  of 
contemporary  American  music  was 
presented  by  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  Gilbert  Ross  of 
Cornell  and  included  compositions  by 
Mr.  Finney  and  Mr.  Duke  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music,  and  by  Roger 
Sessions. 

The  Smith  College  String  Orchestra, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Jos- 
ten,  and  nine  members  of  the  Dance 
Group,  under  Miss  Burnett's  direc- 
tion, made  its  appearance  in  Olin 
Downes's  Enjoyment  of  Music  Series 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 
Sunday  evening,  Apr.  15. 

The  Glee  Club  gave  a  joint  concert 
with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  in  Nor- 
thampton, and  on  Apr.  21  they  sang 
in  Hartford  with  the  Trinity  College 
Glee  Club.  The  Madrigal  Club  sang 
at  the  Hartford  Retreat  before  the 
spring  recess. 

Mrs.  Morrow  was  present  at  the  an- 
nual Choir  Competition  and  presented 
the  Morrow  Cup  to  the  winner,  1934. 
"Departmental  l\[ews 

THE  President,  as  chairman,  at- 
tended the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion luncheon  in  Springfield,  Feb.  24, 
and  that  evening  had  dinner  at  The 
United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in 
New  York.  He  spoke  Mar.  10  at  the 
spring  luncheon  of  the  New  York 
Smith  Club  and  on  Mar.  13  before  the 
P.-T.  A.  at  Chestnut  Hill.  Mr.  Neil- 
son  attended  the  Signet  dinner  in 
Cambridge,  Mar.  17,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  in  New  York,  Apr.  11.  During 
the  Easter  holidays  the  President  and 
his  daughter  Caroline  took  a  cruise  to 
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the  West  Indies.  The  Boston  Smith 
Club  was  fortunate  in  having  him 
speak  to  them  Apr.  14. 

Dean  Nicolson  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
School  and  College  Conference  on 
English  in  New  York  City,  Mar.  11. 
On  Apr.  21  she  addressed  the  Lynn 
Smith  Club,  and  on  May  4  attended 
the  inauguration  of  the  new  president 
of  Hunter  College. 

Mrs.  Scales  spoke  to  the  Greenfield 
Woman's  Club,  Apr.  10,  and  to  the 
Maine  Club,  May  5.  During  the 
week-end  of  Apr.  28  she  spoke  at  a 
conference  for  high  school  students  at 
the  New  Jersey  College  for  Women. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Ford  on  Apr.  10th 
completed  a  month's  tour  in  the  South. 
She  met  groups  of  alumnae,  alumnae- 
husbands,  parents  of  undergraduates, 
future  students,  and  others  in  Wil- 
mington, Richmond,  Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah, Augusta,  Atlanta,  Asheville- 
Biltmore,  Charlotte,  Winston-Salem; 
and  on  the  return  trip  stopped  over  to 
speak  to  The  Oranges.  Besides  talks 
to  alumnae,  she  accepted  invitations 
to  visit,  or  to  speak  at,  the  following 
schools:  Friends,  Tower  Hill,  and  high 
schools  (Wilmington) ;  St.  Catherine's 
(Richmond) ;  Ashley  Hall  (Charles- 
ton) ;  The  Pape  School  (Savannah) ; 
North  Fulton  High,  Fulton  High, 
Girls'  High,  North  Avenue  Presby- 
terian, and  Washington  Seminary 
(Atlanta);  Grove  Park,  Fassifern,  and 
St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines  (Asheville- 
Biltmore) ;  and  the  high  school  in 
Charlotte.  She  reports  a  most  stimu- 
lating and  delightful  tour. 

Art. — Mr.  Vorenkamp  is  planning 
to  conduct  a  party  of  Smith  students 
through  Europe  this  summer.  The 
trip  will  be  by  motor,  and  the  itinerary 
includes:  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia,  ending 
with  several  days  in  Paris. 

English. — Mr.  Lieder  discussed 
current  Broadway  plays,  Feb.  27, 
before  the  New  York  Smith  Club. 


Miss  Dunn  lectured  in  Boston,  Mar. 
().  on  "Some  Elizabethan  Poets  in  Re- 
lation to  Some  Modern  Poets." 

Miss  Chase  spoke  to  the  Westfield 
(Mass.)  Women's  Club,  Apr.  24.  On 
Apr.  27  she  spoke  at  Cambridge  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cambridge  Smith 
Club  for  the  benefit  of  college  scholar- 
ships. On  May  3  Miss  Chase  gave 
the  Convocation  Address  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  on  Scholarship  Day. 

German.— Dr.  Matthias  F.  Schmitz 
joined  the  Faculty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester.  Dr.  Schmitz 
comes  from  Northfield  (Minn.)  where 
he  was  assistant  professor  at  Carleton. 

Music. — See  page  248  for  program 
of  broadcasts  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Welch  went  on  a  speaking  tour 
of  the  Middle  W'est  during  March  and 
spoke  at  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Ann 
Arbor,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  Utica 
Smith  clubs.  In  April  he  addressed 
the  Berkshire  County  Club. 

Mr.  Putman  is  spending  his  sabbati- 
cal leave  in  Mexico  and  California. 

Physical  Education. — Miss  Ains- 
worth  spoke  at  Russell  Sage  College  in 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  on  "Schools  of  Physical 
Education  in  Germany  and  Austria." 

Miss  Aull  talked  on  winter  sports  at 
the  Recreation-Conservation  Confer- 
ence at  Mass.  State  College. 

Miss  Aull  and  Miss  Ainsworth  at- 
tended the  national  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  Physical  Education  for 
College  Women  held  in  Oberlin,  Apr. 
16-18;  and  later  attended  the  national 
meeting  of  the  Amer.  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association  at  which  Miss  Aull 
spoke. 

A  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Teachers  and  Directors  was  held  at 
Scott  Gymnasium,  Dr.  Carl  Schrader 
speaking. 

Zoology. — The  Department  spon- 
sored the  showing  of  the  Harvey 
motion  pictures  on  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

See  page  293  for  Faculty  Publica- 
tions. 
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Undergraduate  lS[ews 

THE  Annual  Religious  Forum, 
Feb.  5-8,  was  led  by  Rev.  Arthur 
Lee  Kinsolving  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston.  He  gave  several  lectures 
and  conducted  open  discussion  hours. 
The  general  topic  was  "Individual 
Realization  and  Social  Destiny."  As 
usual  this  project  was  sponsored  by 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 

Mr.  Murray  Seasongood  of  Cincin- 
nati was  the  speaker  Feb.  22.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Rally  in  the  Scott  Gym- 
nasium was  followed  by  a  '34-'35 
basket  ball  game.  The  sophomores 
spent  the  evening  in  the  show  in  In- 
ferno, the  juniors  in  Purgatory,  and  the 
seniors  in  Paradise,  a  la  Dante's 
"  Divine  Comedy."  Harriet  Kale  '34, 
Edith  Alexanderson  '35,  Adele  Halsey 
and  Kathleen  Evans  *  '36  were  the 
committee  in  charge. 

A  time  survey  is  being  conducted 
this  semester.  Each  student  has  been 
given  a  booklet  in  which  she  keeps  a 
complete  daily  record  of  how  she 
spends  her  time.  The  material  col- 
lected will  be  helpful  in  solving  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  curriculum  in 
the  future. 

Emily  Lewis  '34  was  unanimously 
elected  presiding  officer  of  this  year's 
Model  League  session,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Model  League's  executive  commit- 
tee in  Cambridge,  Feb.  4,  and  Eliza- 
beth Locke  '34  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Intellectual  Cooperation  Com- 
mittee. Thirty-four  delegates  went 
from  Smith  to  the  session,  Mar.  8-10. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  Intercol- 
legiate Anti-War  Conference  was  held 
at  Smith,  Feb.  24-25,  with  approxi- 
mately 500  delegates  present  from  16 
colleges  in  this  region. 

Smith's  oldest  society,  Alpha,  and 
Phi  Kappa  Psi  have  found  it  expedient 
to  amalgamate  and  until  June  1935 
are  meeting  as  one  organization,  Alpha- 
Phi  Kappa.  If  the  arrangement  is 
satisfactory  it  may  become  permanent. 

*  Daughter  of  Myra  (Thornburg)  Evans  '09. 


A  Press  Conference  was  held  Feb.  24 
at  Smith,  with  representatives  of  the 
dailies  and  weeklies,  of  New  England 
colleges  present. 

Twenty-one  houses  held  their  an- 
nual Spring  Dance,  Mar.  3.  This  is 
the  largest  number  since  the  dance 
was  inaugurated. 

At  an  open  forum,  Eunice  Jameson 
'34  reported  on  the  Conference  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War. 

The  class  in  horticulture  has  held  its 
annual  exhibition  of  flowering  bulbs. 

The  Clubhouse  will  be  kept  open. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Student  Scientific 
Conference  was  held  in  Northampton, 
Apr.  14,  Gertrude  Tukey  '34  in  charge. 
See  page  276. 

Junior  Prom  was  May  12. 

Athletics. — Athletic  Association 
Night  was  held  with  a  swimming 
meet,  won  by  the  juniors,  followed  by 
a  senior-sophomore  basket  ball  game, 
won  by  the  former. 

1936  won  the  basket  ball  tourna- 
ment and  was  awarded  the  cup.  1934 
was  runner-up.  Juliet  France  '34  was 
awarded  the  Nickerson  Cup  for  having 
contributed  most  to  basket  ball  this 
year. 

Margaret  Sussman  '34  won  the  final 
fencing  bout  against  Virginia  Schon- 
borg  '34.  The  interest  shown  this 
year  indicates  that  the  sport  should  be 
continued. 

The  Olympic  Fencers  gave  a  demon- 
stration Mar.  17. 

After  eight  weeks  of  training,  statis- 
tics show  that  the  course  in  body 
mechanics  has  been  of  great  practical 
aid  in  promoting  good  posture. 

Helen  Jacobs,  national  amateur  ten- 
nis champion,  played  an  exhibition 
match  at  the  College,  Apr.  13. 

The  English  Lacrosse  Team,  which 
is  touring  the  United  States,  came  to 
Northampton  to  coach  and  play  the 
students  on  Apr.  26-27. 

Ruth  Brooks  '37  is  badminton 
champion. 
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Nason 
The  Best  Sisters 

Flora  Best  '34  (left)  receives  a  Smith  Blazer  from 
Mary  Best  '35,  retiring  president  of  A.  A. 

The  All-Smith  Basket  Ball  Team: 

Juliet  France,  Jeanette  Lambert,  Janet 
Pratt  '34;  Elizabeth  Bowman,  Emily  Myers, 
Kate  Payson  '35;  Mary  Holt,  Grace  Mcll- 
vaine,  Eleanor  Moore  *  '36. 

The  All-Smith  Swimming  Team: 

Flora  Best  *  '34;  Mary  Best  *,  Josephine 
Bingham,  Barbara  Kiefer,  Katherine  Wood- 
berry  *  '35. 

Victorious  Bowling  Team : 

Eliza  Taylor  '34;  Phyllis  Marston  '35;  Les- 
ley Corbett  *,  Mariana  Taylor  '36. 

*  Daughters  of:  Ella  (Dunham)  Moore  '06,  Flora 
(Ray)  Best  '11,  Amy  (Smith)  Woodberry  '11,  Alta 
(Smith)  Corbett  '08. 

Awards. — "S"  pins  to  Jane  Mc- 
Whinney  '34;  Edith  Alexanderson, 
Elizabeth  Bowman,  and  Elsa  Dom- 
merich  '35.  Dorothy  Fosdick  *  and 
Virginia  Whitney  *  '34,  who  were 
awarded  "S"  pins  in  their  junior  year, 
received  certificates. 

Smith  blazers  to  Jeanette  Lambert 
and  Flora  Best  *  '34  for  having  been 
on  three  All-Smith  teams. 

Miriam  Slack  '34,  the  annual  com- 
petition for  the  honor  of  playing  a  con- 
certo at  the  Commencement  concert. 

Helen    Mount,    the    Arthur    Ellis 

Hamm    Scholarship    Prize    of    $250, 

awarded  to  a  member  of  the  Freshman 

Class  on  the  basis  of  the  midyear  record . 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to : 

Nancy  Burley  *,  Kathryn  Frazier,  Mar- 
garet Ries,  Aurora  Alberti,  Margaret  Evans. 

*  Daughters  of:  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  '00, 
Eleanor  (Brown)  Whitney  '05,  Flora  (Ray)  Best  '11, 
Mary  (Blodgett)  Burley  '00. 


Margaret  Humm  '34,  the  Frances 
A.  Hause  Prize  of  $50  for  the  best 
record  among  the  seniors  who  have 
majored  in  chemistry. 

Elizabeth  Cantril  '34,  the  Emogene 
Mahony  Prize  of  $25  for  proficiency  in 
organ. 

Debating.  —  Smith  (affirmative) 
won  the  debate  at  Williams  on  Re- 
solved, That  armed  intervention  by  the 
U.  S.  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations  to  promote  and  protect  Ameri- 
can interests  is  unjustified.  The  same 
subject  was  debated  in  Northampton 
with  Yale,  Smith  (negative)  losing. 
Brown  (affirmative)  won  the  decision 
here  in  a  Triangle  League  debate  on 
Resolved,  That  the  U.  S.  should  adopt 
the  essential  features  of  the  English 
system  of  radio  control  and  operation. 
Smith  (affirmative)  lost  with  the  same 
topic  at  Brown.  Harvard  (affirma- 
tive) won  on  Resolved,  That  a  college 
education  will  keep  one  out  of  the 
bread  line.  Smith  (affirmative)  won 
the  decision  at  Princeton  on  Resolved, 
That  uncompromising  pacificism  is  the 
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The  First  All-Smith  Fencing  Team 

Ettie  Chin  '36;  Margaret  Sussman  '34;   Maxine 
Carter,  Virginia  Schonborg  '35 
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HEADLINERS 


While,  Stahlberg,  and  Press  Board 


ABOVE:  The  Phi  Beta  Kappas.  As  usual  the  girls  who  have  filled  the  most  exacting  positions 
are  in  this  group,  for  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  are  Eleanor  Hayden  and  Eunice  Jameson. 

Inset:  Helen  Mount  '37,  winner  of  the  Freshman  Midyear  Prize,  is  surely  within  reaching 
distance  of  that  much  coveted  key. 

Below:  Left:  New  '35  Heads  of  Student  Government — Cornelia  Fabian  (left),  Constance 
Morrow,  Elizabeth  Gamble  (see  page  283  for  offices).  Right:  Winners  of  the  "S"  Pins: 
(reading  down,  left)  Jane  McWhinney  '34,  Virginia  Whitney  '34,  Elizabeth  Bowman  '35; 
(right)  Elsa  Dommerich  '35,  Edith  Alexanderson  '35,  Dorothy  Fosdick  '34. 
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l>r-i  form  of  war  resistance.  Prince- 
ton (negative)  was  victorious  with  the 
nihu'  topic  at  Northampton.  There 
was  no  official  decision  given  at  the 
debate  with  Dartmouth  (affirmative) 
in  Northampton,  on  Resolved,  That 
college  prolongs  infancy. 

Mary  dunce  '35  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
I  debating  League. 

Dramatics.  The  Theater  Work- 
shop produced  four  plays  adapted  by 
students:  The  Star  Role."  "For  the 
Family,"  "Veneer,"  and  "Concerning 
Spring." 

G.  Martinez  Sierra's  "Cradle Song" 
was  presented  under  the  direction  of 
Charlotte  Fitch  '34,  retiring  president 
of  D.  A.  I  nder  the  auspices  of  D.  A., 
the  Jitney  Players  gave  Dion  Bouci- 
cault's  "The  Streets  of  New  York." 

Philip  Barry's  "Holiday"  will  be 
produced  by  D.  A.  in  May. 

The  Avon  Players  presented  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  for  the  benefit 
of  the  stage  fund. 

Smith,  Amherst,  and  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  college  students  put  on  "Sauce 
for  the  Gander,"  a  musical  revue. 

The  Italian  Club  gave  "Schiccheri 
e  Grande"  and  "Lumie  di  Sicilia." 

"Le  Client  serieux"  and  "La  Paix 
chez  soi"  by  Georges  Courteline  were 
given  by  the  French  Department  for 
the  benefit  of  the  scholarship  fund  for 
the  juniors  abroad. 


Recent  Elections  Are: 

Pres.  of  Student  Govt.  Assn.,  Elizabeth 
Gamble  '35;  Chairman  of  Judicial  Board,  Con- 
stance Morrow  *  '35;  Pres.  of  House  of  Reps., 
Cornelia  Fabian  '35;  Pres.  of  S.  C.  A.  C.  W., 
Mary  Best  *  '35;  Pres.  of  A.  A.,  Mary  Holt 
'36;  Pres.  of  Press  Board,  Harriet  Zimmerman 
'35;  Pres.  of  D.  A.,  Edith  Alexanderson  *35; 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Weekly,  Elizabeth  Royon 
'35;  Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Committee, 
Jane  Adams  *  '35;  Head  of  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, Elizabeth  Bowman  '35;  Chairman  of  Push 
Committee,  Dorothy  Mullins  '36. 

Class  Officers  (to  go  into  office  in  the 
fall).— 1935:  Pres.,  Elsa  Dommerich ;  Judicial 
Board  Rep.,  Elizabeth  Bowman.  1936:  Pres., 
Helen  Hancock*;  Judicial  Board  Reps., 
Heloise  Weber,  Emily  Jones.  1937:  Pres., 
Deborah  Humphreys. 

*  Daughters  of:  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96,  Flora 
'  Ray)  Best  1  1.  Florence  (Bannard)  Adams  '05,  Maiion 
(McLellan)  Hancock  '08. 

Elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa: 

Juniors  elected  this  year:  Eleanor  Bustin, 
Barbara  Frank,  Constance  Morrow  *,  Emily 
Myers,  Edith  Pardee,  Elizabeth  Royon, 
Eleanor  Smith,  Mary  Weinstein,  Ruth  Yates. 

Seniors  elected  in  their  junior  year:  Cather- 
ine At  water  *,  Dorothy  Fosdick  *,  Eleanor 
Hay  den  *,  Jane  Kelsey  *. 

Seniors  elected  this  year:  Mary  Bentley, 
Marion  Blake  *,  Frances  Brown,  Cecil  Carnes, 
Mary  Case  *,  Eleanor  Ernst,  Angelina  Feo, 
Ellen  Foot,  Rosalind  Grosberg,  Katherine 
Hamburger  *,  Eve  Harris,  Florence  Heidel- 
berger,  Mary  Henle,  Margaret  Humm,  Eunice 
Jameson,  Anstice  Kimball,  Frances  Morton  *, 
Hester  Mount,  Anna  O'Brien,  Constance 
Potter,  Rosalind  SadofT,  Leona  Steward,  Mary 
Taylor,  Amarie  Whitters. 

*  Daughters  of:  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96,  Alice 
(Merriam)  Atwater  '08,  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick 
'00,  Elizabeth  (Strong)  Hayden  '03,  Florence  (Low) 
Kelsey  '97,  Margaret  (Coe)  Blake  '07,  Helen  (Janney) 
Case  '00,  Amy  (Stein)  Hamburger  '04,  Frances  (Corn- 
stock)  Morton  '98. 

Mary  Louise  Eldred  1936 


Correcting  an  Inaccurate  T^eu^paper  %eport^ 

Copy  of  the  Denial  Which  Appeared  in  the  Springfield  Evening  Union,  April  30,  1934 

Northampton,  Mass.,  April  30 — Mrs.  Laura  W.  L.  Scales,  Warden  of  Smith  College, 
stated  today  that  newspaper  reports  of  a  speech  made  by  her  recently  to  high  school 
students  of  Xew  Brunswick,  X.  J.,  were  entirely  inaccurate  and  gave  a  meaning  to  her 
talk  contrary  to  the  one  she  intended. 

Mrs.  Scales  spoke  on  "Adjusting  to  the  Modern  World,"  and  in  the  course  of  her  talk 
brought  up  the  matter  of  good  taste  and,  as  a  minor  point,  as  it  applied  to  both  smoking 
and  the  relations  between  boys  and  girls.  As  an  illustration  of  the  last  point,  she  told 
one  or  two  stories,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  just  the  opposite  of  the  point  of  view 
attributed  to  her  by  the  newspaper  reports,  which  stated  that  she  condoned  "necking" 
under  certain  circumstances. 


Time  marches  on,  and  Ann  Taylor  '37,  daughter  of  Marcia  {Jones)  Taylor  '97,  takes  up 
the  pen  which  Marion  Blake  '34  has  wielded  so  chattily  in  this  Note  Room.  And  Flora  Best 
'34,  our  artist,  gives  way  to — Ann  Taylor.  What  luck,  editorially  speaking,  to  combine  artist 
and  author  in  one  undergraduate!    This  is  the  first  time  a  freshman  has  written  the  Note  Room. 


SPRING  is  back,  and  everything 
that  goes  with  it,  just  as  if  we 
hadn't  had  an  honest-to-goodness 
winter  with  skating  on  Paradise  and 
blizzards  and  whatnot.  At  the  very 
first  breath  of  warmish  breeze  and 
experimentally  glimmering  sunlight, 
we  were  out  in  'our  newr  dazzlingly 
white  sneakers,  our  sun-backed  tennis 
dresses,  and  our  last  year's  spring 
coats  sadly  in  need  of  a  little  repair. 
We  casually  tossed  our  ski  pants  and 
mittens  into  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
closet  (which  had  to  be  cleared  out 
the  next  day  for  spring-cleaning,  of 
course),  dug  out  our  tennis  rackets, 
shorts,  sun  glasses,  cut  all  our  classes, 
and  dusted  off  our  annual  case  of 
spring  fever. 

There  are  those  who  spend  entire 
afternoons  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
positions  possible,  prostrate  on  damp 
grass,  in  the  happy  supposition  that 
they  are  turning  a  glorious  shade  of 
golden  brown,  and  who  return  in  the 
evening  with  sunstrokes  and  colds  but 
are  still  able  to  demand  with  simple 
faith,  "Look  at  my  tan!",  exhibiting 
red  noses  and  faintly  pink  arms  to  the 
pitying  observer.  Those  superior  be- 
ings who  made  us  writhe  with  jealousy 
when  they  returned,  brown  and  bloom- 
ing, from  their  Easter  vacations  spent 
in  Florida  or  Bermuda,  have  now 
faded  to  a  dirty  yellowish  color — which 
does  our  spiteful  hearts  good. 


Today,  as  we  sit  languishing  in  the 
Libe,  so  sparsely  populated  now  that 
those  who  crowded  it  on  bleak  winter 
days  have  transferred  headquarters 
to  the  banks  of  Paradise  or  the  porch 
of  their  house,  that  March  wTeek-end  of 
Spring  Dance  which,  as  someone  sug- 
gested, would  have  been  more  appro- 
priately named  Snow  Ball,  seems  far 
back  in  the  dim  and  icebound  past. 
However,  it  was  of  vital  importance  at 
that  time,  with  all  its  problems  of  diet- 
ing in  order  to  squeeze  into  the  bor- 
rowed velvet  dress,  of  blind  dates,  of 
last-minute  telegrams  and  prepara- 
tions. But  when  at  last  He  came  and 
the  burning  questions  of  whether  or 
not  he  would  bring  a  car,  send  flowers, 
and  stay  Sunday  were  finally  settled, 
it  was  possible  to  settle  down  to  the 
business  of  enjoying  oneself.  Twen- 
ty-one College  houses  held  dances  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  innumerable 
cars  of  all  descriptions,  full  to  over- 
flowing, could  be  seen  speeding  out 
of  Northampton  on  so-called  "pic- 
nics," to  wade  through  deep  stretches 
of  slush  and  icy  water  to  a  half-sub- 
merged cabin  six  miles  from  nowhere. 

If  we  strain  our  memories  to  a  point 
yet  further  back,  we  can  call  to  mind 
also  our  extremely  successful  Rally 
Day  in  February,  with  its  Commem- 
oration exercises — impressive  Faculty 
procession  and  truly  excellent  and 
timely  address  by  the  Hon.  Murray 
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Seasongood  of  Cincinnati  -in  the 
morning,  and  its  class  singing  and 
exciting  basket  ball  game  in  the  after- 
noon, topped  of!  by  the  evening's 
wonderful  show,  ''The  Divine  Comedy 
of  Smith  College,"  including  the  soph- 
omores' show,  "Inferno,"  the  juniors' 
"Purgatory,"  and  the  seniors'  "Para- 
dise," with  Dance  Group  perform- 
ances in  between  and  a  Faculty  show 
as  a  screamingly  funny  climax. 

A  large  part  of  the  College  crowded 
around  a  tennis  court  one  warm  after- 
noon to  watch  Miss  Helen  Jacobs  play 
a  skillful  exhibition  tennis  match. 
Next  morning  at  the  misty  hour  of 
seven  an  early  bird  could  see  several 
earnest  young  tennis  stars  on  the 
courts  valiantly  practicing  serves  and 
backhands  despite  chills  and  frozen 
fingers. 

Poor  victims  of  spring  fever  are 
to  be  seen  everywhere  at  present, 
strolling  across  a  green  stretch  of 
velvety  new  grass  only  to  be  rudely 
awakened  from  their  dreamy  medi- 
tations upon  the  beauties  of  nature 
by  a  shrill  blast  from  the  whistle 
of  one  of  those  annoying  grass  cops, 
or  drifting  leisurely  down  Paradise 
in  a  rowboat,  philosophy  books  in 
their  laps  and  eyes  lost  in  the 
clouds,  coming  to  just  in  time  to 
prevent  themselves  from  crashing 
head-on  into  the  senior  crew 
or  ending  their  bliss  all  too 
abruptly  by  going  over 
the  dam. 

Along   with    the 
spring  flowers  on   the  /'/ft/f 


year's  leaders  of  the  undergraduate 
bod)  were  installed  by  the  outgoing 
officers,  and  President  Neilson  an- 
nounced the  winners  of  various  prizes 
for  scholarship.  An  excellent  Head 
of  Student  Government  wras  chosen, 
Elizabeth  Gamble,  and  equally  good 
heads  of  Judicial  Board  and  House  of 
Representatives,  Constance  Morrow 
and  Cornelia  Fabian  respectively.  At 
other  chapels  "S"  pins  were  awarded 
to  three  juniors  and  a  senior,  the 
election  of  nine  juniors  and  twenty- 
four  seniors  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
the  winners  of  various  fellowships  and 
scholarships  announced.  The  officers 
of  D.A.,  A.A.,  S.C.A.C.W.,  and  other 
New  Deal  heads  of  our  own  particular 
alphabet  combinations  have  been 
elected  and  the  sophomores  eligible  for 
Special  Honors  have  been  announced. 
Shortly  after  vacation  came 
Anti-War  Week,  when  repre- 
sentatives from  12  New  Eng- 
land colleges  came  to  the 
convention  at  Smith  for  a 
general  student  protest 
against  war  activity.  Later 
in    April    the    Connecticut 


bank  back  of  Chapin,  new  officers  of 
all  sorts  have  been  popping  out  one 
after   another.     At   one   chapel   next 


Valley  Student  Scientific  Conference 
met  here,  with  many  interesting  lec- 
tures and  exhibits.  By  this  time  we 
were  becoming  accustomed  to  being 
stopped  up  by  the  Quad  by  be- 
wildered strangers  wandering  vaguely 
in  the  direction  of  the  Infirmary,  map 
in  hand  and  tag  in  buttonhole,  asking, 
"Is  this  the  way  to  Sage  Hall?" 
Our  cultural  side,  sometimes  down 
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but  never  out,  has  been  cultivated  this 
spring  by  an  excellent  selection  of 
lectures,  concerts,  art  exhibitions,  and 
informal  discussions.  The  Cleveland 
Symphony  Orchestra  gave  an  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  program  in  Feb- 
ruary, conducted  by  Artur  Rodzinski. 
Later  the  Boston  Symphony  also  gave 
a  very  fine  concert,  conducted  by  the 
concert  master,  Mr.  Burgin,  because 
of  the  inability  of  Dr.  Koussevitsky 
to  be  present.  In  March  the  Harvard 
and  Smith  Glee  clubs  gave  their  an- 
nual joint  concert  and  in  April  the 
Choir  Competition  was  won  by  the 
senior  choir.  In  the  way  of  lectures 
we  have  enjoyed  among  others:  Sher- 
wood Eddy,  Rev.  Arthur  Kinsolving, 
Prof.  F.  J.  Pottle  who  spoke  on  "James 
Boswell  and  the  Girl  from  Botany 
Bay,"  and  the  novelist,  Phyllis  Bent- 
ley,  on  "Characterization  in  Fiction." 

In  April  a  bit  of  Broadway  was 
brought  to  our  door  in  the  form  of  a 
musical  revue  called,  "Sauce  for  the 
Gander,"  on  which  Smith,  Amherst, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  collaborated. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  talented 
dancing,  catchy  tunes,  and  humor- 
ously clever  skits. 

And  now  a  whole  collection  of 
imminent  events  is  forcing  its  way 
into  our  minds — Step  sings,  Prom 
week-end,   Float   Night,   all   the  pre- 


Commencement  excitement,  and,  not 
the  least,  final  exams.  Already  we 
have  signed  up  for  and  fought  over  our 
next  year's  rooms  and  struggled  with 
our  course  cards  to  achieve  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  no  afternoon  and  no 
Saturday  classes.  Now  for  a  short 
space  of  time  we  can  amuse  ourselves 
with  all  the  best  spring  methods  of 
wasting  time.  We  can  tear  down 
Burton  Hill  on  bicycles  and  noisy 
roller  skates,  or  we  can  toy  with  the 
young  man's  lightly  turning  fancy. 
We  can  spread  next  month's  allowance 
around  on  a  variety  of  useless  articles 
and  suddenly  find  ourselves  inexpli- 
cably incapable  of  paying  the  towering 
laundry  bill.  We  can  rearrange  our 
rooms  so  that  the  bed  is  underneath 
the  window  and  everything  else  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  or  we  can  culti- 
vate those  venerable  and  privileged 
car-owning  seniors  with  the  hope  of 
getting  taken  on  a  picnic  some  day. 
Or  we  can  merely  sit  back  in  a  peace- 
ful rocking  chair  on  the  porch  and 
contemplate  the  folly  of  this  younger 
generation  to  the  tune  of  the  lawn- 
mower  cutting  grass  by  the  Observa- 
tory, the  grass  cop's  whistle  in  the 
near-distance,  or  the  frogs  in  the  pond 
croaking  in  their  own  calm  way, 
unmindful  of  all  the  excitement  which 
Spring  term  brings  to  humans. 


A  Car's  a  Car  for  A'  That 
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Senior  "Dramatics 

CIRCE,  or  some  other  goddess 
with  the  power  of  magical  trans- 
formation, must  have  flown  over  the 
campus  the  night  the  College  returned 
from  Christmas  vacation,  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  apparent  that  fifty 
or  more  of  its  members  had  suddenly 
been  changed  into  maenads.  Many- 
tongued  "Rumor"  swooped  through 
the  dormitories,  letting  it  be  known 
that  the  Senior  Play  was  to  be  "The 
Bacchae"  of  Euripides.  It  was  to 
be  done  in  English  translation  and, 
mirabile  dictu,  the  director  was  to  be 
Eva  Sikelianos,  she  who  had  directed 
the  Greek  plays  for  the  Delphic  Festi- 
val in  Delphi  in  1927  and  1930.  Not 
only  was  she  to  direct  the  play,  but 
also  she  was  to  weave  all  the  material 
for  the  costumes  on  her  hand  loom. 
Many  of  these  are  now  woven  accord- 
ing to  patterns  depicted  on  ancient 
Greek  vases.  Those  for  the  chorus 
are  of  soft  white  and  those  for  the  chief 
roles  are  in  brilliant  color,  and  the 
weaving  is  done  in  the  old  "boiler 
house,"  by  Capen  House. 

In  Faunce  Hall  rehearsals  for  the 
chorus  of  fifty  began  with  Bacchic 
fury.  With  much  patience  on  the 
part  of  their  director,  the  maenads 
have  been  learning  how  to  dance,  sing, 
and  play  musical   instruments. 

It  would  seem  that  Circe,  or  who- 
ever she  was,  had  had  no  hesitation 


in  wafting  some  of  her  mysterious 
power  in  at  the  windows  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Faculty,  for  they, 
too,  have  not  escaped  the  charm. 
Among  the  Faculty  there  is  now  a 
Pentheus,  an  Agave,  Greek  messengers 
and  soldiers,  and  even  a  Dionysius. 

It  is  fervently  hoped  that  Jove  will 
look  with  favor  upon  the  performance 
and  that  he  will  restrain  his  torrents, 
his  lightning,  and  his  thunderbolt,  for 
after  much  reconnoitering  about  the 
countryside,  a  location  for  an  outdoor 
performance  has  been  chosen  on  the 
new  athletic  field,  where  an  amphi- 
theater of  seats  is  to  be  constructed. 

In  case  Jove  gets  absent-minded 
and  lets  the  clouds  fall,  the  perform- 
ances (oh,  surely  it  will  be  for  only  one 
performance)  will  take  place  in  Scott 
Gymnasium. 

Two  performances  are  to  be  given, 
both  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon: 
Friday,  June  15,  and  Saturday,  June 
16.  Tickets  are  priced  at  SI. 00  and 
SI. 50.  Orders  for  reservations  may 
be  sent  to  Madeleine  Evans,  Gardiner 
House.  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  "Senior  Dramatics." 

Charlotte  H.  Fitch  '34 

The  ^Meeting  of  the  Trustees 

(Sabbatical  Leaves  will  be  noted  in  August) 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
A  Trustees  held  on  Feb.  16,  1934, 
the  following  promotions  were  voted: 

To  Professor:  Leland  Hall  I  Music),  Howard 
A.  Meyerhoff  (Geology). 

To  Associate  Professor:  Sara  Bache-Wiig 
(Botany),  Gladys  Bryson  (Economics  and 
Sociology),  Ann  Chaney  (German),  Ruth 
Kennedy  (Spanish ),  Xeal  McCoy  (Mathe- 
matics), Margaret  Peoples  (French),  Francis 
Powell  (Spoken  English),  Anacleta  Vezzetti 
(Italian). 

The  resignations  of  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Louisa  Cheever  (English),  As- 
sistant Professor  Clara  Crane  (Eng- 
lish), and  Assistant  Professor  Gertrude 
Dunham  (German)  were  accepted. 

The  list  of  reappointments  to  the 
Faculty    and    budget    for    the    year 
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1934-35  were  presented  and  approved. 
It  was  voted  to  raise  the  fee  for  full 
graduate    instruction    from    $200    to 
$250  per  year. 

Annetta  I.  Clark,  Secretary 


Chapel  TS{ptes 


HERE  are  many  talks 
on  political,  educational, 
religious,  or  social  sub- 
jects from  which  we 
might  profitably  quote, 
but  we  have  elected  to 
devote  this  space  to 
excerpts  from  two  talks  only,  one  given 
by  President  Neilson  and  one  by 
Miss  Nicolson.  The  President  said 
in  part,  in  commenting  on  the  anti- 
war demonstration  meetings  which 
were  held  on  many  college  campuses 
in  April: 

On  the  whole  these  meetings  were  not 
successful.  The  degree  to  which  they  were 
a  fiasco  varied  from  place  to  place.  Here 
at  Smith,  the  general  feeling  was  that  it 
was  very  far  from  a  success;  and  I  think  it 
is  important  for  you  all  as  members  of  the 
student  body  to  consider  why  this  was  so; 
because  an  attempt  to  stir  up  strong  in- 
terest in  this  subject,  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion that  will  be  impressive  not  only  locally 
but  to  the  country  at  large,  if  it  fails,  leaves 
the  situation  not  only  no  better  but 
actually  worse.  .  .  . 

Any  stranger  witnessing  the  demonstra- 
tions here  would  have  drawn  entirely  false 
conclusions  regarding  the  attitude  both  of 
the  students  and  of  the  administration 
toward  what  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant public  question  before  the  world 
today.  His  inference  would  be,  first,  that 
the  administration  was  quite  without  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  peace  and  perhaps 
rather  hostile  to  it.  I  do  not  need  to  argue 
that  such  an  inference  would  be  far  from 
the  truth.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  method  of  demonstration  did 
not  spring  from  the  situation  here,  but  was 
imposed  from  outside  by  organizations 
that  knew  nothing  about  conditions  of 
opinion  at  Smith  College. 

But  some  considerations  go  beyond  that 
of  the  mere  fact  of  local  organization.  In 
dealing  with  questions  of  this  sort — of  a 
sort  with  which  I  have  continually  exhorted 
you    to   concern   yourselves — questions   of 


peace,  of  foreign  policy,  of  the  larger  issues 
of  national  policy,  you  ought  to  consider 
whether  you  are  primarily  concerned  with 
trying  to  affect  outside  public  opinion  or 
to  do  something  for  yourselves  as  students. 
I  do  not  believe  that  public  action  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  moment  is 
going  to  be  profoundly  affected  by  student 
opinion  in  the  colleges.  The  more  noisy 
you  become,  the  more  likely  you  are  to 
have  an  adverse  reaction  in  the  country  at 
large.  People  opposed  to  the  policies  you 
support  will  at  once  begin  in  their  news- 
papers to  say,  "Who  are  these  young 
creatures,  without  experience  and  with 
little  knowledge,  who  are  trying  to  tell 
Congress  and  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States  what  to  do  in  matters  of  policy?" 
That  retort  will  not  always  be  just,  but  it 
will  always  be  made,  and  it  will  often  be 
effective — so  much  so  as  to  cancel  any 
considerable  influence  you  think  you  might 
have  by  demonstrations  of  this  kind.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  such  demonstrations;  I 
am  in  favor  of  them,  where  they  are  well 
organized  and  where  they  are  the  outcome 
of  student  feeling.  But  they  ought  to  be 
conducted  with  a  consciousness  that  your 
business  here  is  to  prepare  for  national 
action,  not  to  attempt  to  exert  it  before 
you  are  ready.  Your  business  as  students 
is  to  study — to  study  public  questions  as 
well  as  matters  affecting  the  private  culture 
of  your  minds. 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  wish  in  any 
way  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  warmth 
of  your  interest  in  matters  like  war  and 
peace.  I  am  willing  to  exert  myself  to  the 
utmost  to  further  them,  to  increase  your 
sense  of  responsibility  for  thought  and 
action  based  on  knowledge.  It  is  not 
enough  to  get  emotional  over  slogans 
about  peace.  The  question  of  the  setting 
up  of  an  order  of  society  such  as  will  avoid 
war  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  public  ques- 
tions. I  tried  to  tell  the  college  conference 
against  war  which  met  here  some  weeks 
ago  that  they  must  try  to  cultivate  their 
imaginations  with  regard  to  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  men  responsible  for  na- 
tional defense,  before  they  call  them  names. 
I  asked  them  to  practice  putting  themselves 
in  the  position  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France  at  the  moment  when  the  threat  from 
the  Hitler  government  seemed  most  formi- 
dable, and  to  ask  themselves  what  they 
would  actually  do  if  they  were  responsible 
for  the  foreign  policy  of  a  country  which 
had  suffered  so  much  from  invasion — 
whether  they  would  be  willing  in  such  a 
position  to  carry  out  the  disarmament  we 
are    all    clamoring    for.     Unless    you    are 
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capable  of  seeing  a  problem  of  that  kind 
from  the  points  of  view  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, you  are  not  in  a  position  even  to 
have  an  opinion,  much  less  to  impose  it  on 
the  world. 

I  hope  the  experience  we  had  two  w^eeks 
ago  will  be  highly  educative  and  will  result 
in  ai\  increased  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility to  know  where  you  stand,  to  use  all 
your  opportunities  for  study,  for  consulta- 
tion, for  debate,  for  the  ripening  of  your 
own  opinion  in  order  that  you  may  be  a 
force  in  the  country  when  you  go  out  from 
here. 

One  morning  during  the  week  in 
which  honors  of  every  description  were 
being  announced  Miss  Nicolson,  after 
reading  from  Ecclesiasticus  xxxvin- 
xxxix,  said  in  part: 

...  This  passage  from  Ecclesiasticus 
always  comes  to  my  mind  in  this  season  of 
the  year  with  its  giving  of  honors  justly 
earned.  ...  I  fancy  there  are  people  here 
who  are  thinking,  "What  is  my  function? 
I  did  not  get  anything;  I  am  not  a  leader; 
I  was  not  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa;  I 
did  not  get  honors  or  prizes;  I  have  not 
done  anything  worth  mentioning;  what  does 
it  all  mean  for  me?"  And  I  sometimes 
like  to  go  back  to  the  talk  about  the 
man  "that  holdeth  the  plough  .  .  .  that 
driveth  the  oxen  .  .  .  every  craftsman 
and  workmaster,  the  smith  sitting  by  the 
anvil,  the  potter  at  his  wheel  ..."  and  to 
notice  how  every  time,  instead  of  disparag- 
ing the  thing  that  they  are  doing,  Ec- 
clesiasticus praises  it,  indicating  that  the 
only  reason  they  cannot  sit  in  the  judgment 
seat  is  that  they  are  too  busy  doing  the 
work  of  the  world — and  taking  pleasure  in 
it  too.  They  are  not  suffering  from  wrishful 
thinking  or  suppressed  desires;  they  enjoy 
the  job  they  are  doing  because  they  are 
doing  it  well:  "By  his  watching  he  shall 
finish  his  work  ...  he  setteth  his  mind  to 
finish  his  work  .  .  .  and  his  watching  to 
polish  it  perfectly,"  and  the  writer  indicates 
that  there  may  even  be  something  to  be 
said  for  the  pleasure  to  be  got  from  "mak- 
ing clean  the  furnace." 

I  grant  that  making  clean  the  furnace 
does  not  seem  a  noble  ambition,  particu- 


larly at  eighteen  or  twenty.  It  is  very 
different  from  the  figures  of  speech  which 
the  great  rhetoricians,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  scriptures,  knew  how  to  use,  and  which 
frequently  deceive  us  by  stirring  us  up 
emotionally  till  we  think,  reading  of  scribes 
and  sages,  "That  is  the  only  thing  I  want 
to  be!" — not  only  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  feel  we  could  sit  very  well  in  the  seats  of 
the  mighty,  but  because  the  very  contrast 
of  the  rhetoric  makes  us  feel  that  there  is 
little  to  be  said  for  the  other  aspect  of  life. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
Ecclesiasticus,  admitting  that  these  crafts- 
men will  not  sit  in  the  judgment  seat  nor 
be  admitted  where  parables  are  spoken, 
adds,  "but  they  maintain  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  their  prayer  shall  be  in  the 
work  of  their  craft,  applying  their  soul  and 
searching  the  law  of  the  Most  High." 
And  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  maintaining  the  state  of  the  world.  It 
is  often  the  harder  thing  to  be  the  person 
who  does  all  the  work,  who  is  the  power 
behind  the  scenes,  and  to  do  it  so  well  that 
when  one  gets  through  one  is  often  more 
sincerely  missed  than  the  person  who  was 
more  spectacular. 

I  was  reading  last  night  Bacon's  "New 
Atlantis,"  with  its  supreme  picture  of  what 
the  real  university  ought  to  be.  Bacon, 
of  course,  was  thinking  of  something  rather 
different  from  a  college,  of  an  institution  of 
research  rather  than  of  teaching.  .  .  . 
But  the  thing  that  interests  me  is  to  see 
that  Bacon  suggests  that  in  any  such  in- 
stitution there  must  be  much  the  same 
group  of  people  as  Ecclesiasticus  describes. 
And  Bacon  has  given  each  of  these  classes 
a  name  in  beautiful  figurative  speech,  so 
that  in  reading  him  one  comes  to  feel  that 
the  least  person  in  Solomon's  House  is  just 
as  important  as  the  greatest.  ...  If  the 
persons  at  the  top  seem  to  have  recognition, 
it  is  only  because  the  other  work  is  done 
by  people  behind  the  scenes,  by  the  people 
who  "maintain  the  state  of  the  world." 

I  suggest  that  if  both  groups  of  you — 
the  leaders  and  the  masters  of  craft — will 
read  those  tw^o  of  the  wisest  men  who  ever 
lived,  you  will  come  away  realizing  that  one 
is  just  as  important  as  the  other,  and  that 
to  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  world  is  no 
slight  credit  to  you  who  are  the  handicraft 
workers. 


Q_^l_2 


<_A  Council°r  Wishes  Up 
^Alumnae  Council  for  Her  Q^ss 

(AndtheQuARTERLY shamelessly  helps  itself.) 

.  .  .  The  very  tasty  presidential  tactics 
of  Mrs.  Huntington,  coupled,  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  with  the  superb  efficiency  of  the 
Alumnae  Office,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
union  of  dignity  and  airy  grace  which  char- 
acterized the  sessions.  .  .  . 

The  opening  dinner  was  a  handsome  af- 
fair, for  the  entire  Council  in  its  most  mod- 
ish war  paint  was  there.    As said,  it 

was  most  impressive  to  see  so  many  stream- 
lined silhouettes.  Before  the  speaking  a 
roll  call  of  delegates  was  taken,  at  which 
such  a  flow  of  wit  was  poured  out  that  we 
less  facile-minded  and  silver-tongued  were 
struck  dumb,  especially  as  we  came  85th  on 
the  list.  There  were,  of  course,  many  such 
reports  as,  "I  have  four  daughters  whom  I 
hope  to  send  to  Smith."  Accordingly  the 
remark  of  Katharine  Holmes  '02,  a  farmer 
of  Franklin,  Mass.,  was  most  refreshing: 
"I  have  no  daughters,  but  I  am  raising 
chickens  which  I  hope  to  send  to  Smith." 
And  Miss  Eastman's  too.  What  would  we 
who  shivered  and  shook  in  her  presence, 
have  thought,  could  we,  25  years  ago,  have 
heard  her  say  as  she  did  in  substance  that 
night,  "I  always  thought  that  being 
Registrar  of  Smith  College  brought  all  the 
surprises  which  it  was  possible  for  one  to 
have.  I  find  now,  however,  that  life  on  a 
New  England  farm  brings  each  day  a  new 
and  unexpected  experience.  This  morning 
it  was  the  death  of  a  hen ! "  .  .  . 

We  awoke  on  Tuesday  morning  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  blizzard 
since  1888.  All  arrangements  were  changed 
and  the  sessions  during  the  whole  day  were 
held  in  the  hotel.  "Snowbound"  had 
nothing  on  us.  That  morning  we  lapped 
up  the  Dean's  every  word  with  delight; 
wished  that  we  could  be  reincarnated  to 
take  art  with  Mr.  Larkin;  and  lived  our 
childhood  days  over  again  as  Mr.  Welch 
described  the  horrors  of  practicing. 

Clubs  went  to  the  right  and  classes  to  the 


left  in  the  p.  m.  Florence  Eis  '16  is  to  be 
in  charge  of  '76,  and  it  promises  to  resemble 
less  the  storming  of  the  Bastile  than  it  has 
for  the  past  few  years. 

That  night  there  was  a  swell  reception  in 
the  new  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  with  "the 
Neilsons"  and  the  Faculty  as  hosts. 
Wonders  have  there  been  accomplished,  and 
where  formerly  one  thought  to  receive  a 
plaster  of  Paris  discus  in  the  rear,  or  to  run 
afoul  of  an  imitation  Laocoon,  one  now 
finds  a  large,  restful  room  with  low  book- 
shelves, lovely  lamps,  and  large  casement 
windows.  And  upstairs  are  all  sorts  of  airy 
workrooms,  and  a  colorful,  modernistic 
lounge  where  we  found  Mrs.  Scales,  Miss 
Cook,  and  Miss  Rambo  dispensing  elegant 
food.  Then  down  to  the  basement,  through 
a  tunnel  and  into  the  Tryon  Gallery. 

The  next  morning  we  slipped  out  into  a 
charming,  snow-buried  world,  plowed  our 
way,  not  to  Chapel  but  to  Assembly,  stop- 
ping to  observe  the  College's  own  private 
traffic  light  at  the  Elm  Street  crossing  in 
front  of  John  M.  Greene.  Here  you  ap- 
proach a  post,  press  a  button,  the  light  goes 
red  and  yellow,  and  you  cross  between  two 
sets  of  champing  motors,  undoubtedly  with 
the  same  feelings  which  inflated  the  bosoms 
of  the  Children  of  Israel  as  they  traversed 
the  desiccated  Red  Sea.  .  .  . 

After  this  we  scurried  back  to  the  hotel 
for  a  long  and  interesting  question  period 
with  the  President.  From  him  we  heard  of 
the  Junior  year  abroad;  of  his  difficulties  in 
teaching  the  young  ladies  who  go  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  that  life  is  more  than  open 
plumbing;  that  the  College  has  pondered 
long  and  thoughtfully  upon  the  matter  of 
reducing  the  charge  for  board  and  that  it 
has  been  decided  that  such  a  change  is  not 
feasible  [The  addition  of  an  egg  all  round  for 
breakfast  would  have  turned  last  year's 
surplus  into  a  deficit.];  that  the  scholastic 
aptitude  test  (and  this  the  Dean  said,  too)  is 
the  best  single  piece  of  evidence  in  predict- 
ing the  ability  of  a  student  to  make  the 
grade;  and  many  other  words  of  wisdom. 

The  Mauve  decade  .  .  .  [no,  the  closing 
paragraphs  are  definitely  not  for  public 
consumption! — The  Editor] 
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^A  Qlimpse  of  Royalty 

WB landed  at  Djibouti,  French  Somali- 
land,  a  hot  dusty  OUtpOSt  on  the 
northwest  roast  of  Africa,  and  embarked  on 
a  miniature  special  train  for  the  27-hour 
trip  across  the  desert  and  up  Addis  Abeba, 
eapital  of  the  Empire  of  Abyssinia  (natives 
still  prefer  Ethiopia),  500  miles  inland. 
The  landscape  was  barren  and  rocky,  with 
faint  suggestions  of  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  heat  increased  as  the  day  wore 
on,  and  a  strong  wind  blew  tons  of  fine 
sand  upon,  in,  and  all  about  us.  Main 
cool  blue  lakes  were  seen  which  turned  out 
to  be  desert  mirages,  and  hundreds  of  sand 
storms,  like  small  tornadoes,  danced  fan- 
tastically along  the  horizon;  and  camel 
caravans  rested  patiently  in  the  glaring 
noonday  sun  (it  takes  them  two  months  to 
cover  the  distance  we  were  making  in  little 
more  than  one  day).  For  meals  we  halted 
at  wayside  stations,  the  military  guard 
drawn  up  to  meet  us,  proudly  displaying  a 
heterogeneous  array  of  shotguns,  muskets, 
and  rifles.  Trouble  was  brewing  among 
the  border  tribes!  The  food  en  route  was 
delicious — fresh  green  peas,  chicken,  beef, 
table  wines,  etc.,  imported  from  heaven 
knows  where,  solely  for  our  convenience. 

As  we  neared  our  destination,  trees  and 
foliage  appeared,  and  we  slowly  mounted 
until  we  reached  an  altitude  of  8000  feet, 
the  coolness  a  blessed  relief.  At  the  station 
of  Addis  Abeba  we  were  met  by  the  Ameri- 
can minister  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Addison  E.  Southard,  for  whose  courtesy 
and  kindness  we  were  to  be  very  grateful, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  charming 
Ethiopian  in  typical  garb  of  high-necked 
white  robe  and  jodhpur-like  trousers,  who 
had  been  to  America  a  few  years  before  on 
a  good-will  mission.  By  no  means  least 
was  the  Royal  Guard — fine  figures  of  black 
men  in  smart  khaki  uniforms  of  European 
cut,  but  with  bare  feet. 

A  nephew  of  the  Emperor  guided  us,  a 
young  man  educated  in  an  American  uni- 
versity who  patiently  answered  our  inces- 
sant questions  in  perfect  English.  The 
Ethiopians  are  descendants  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Arabians,  and  Hebrews.  They  em- 
brace the  Coptic  faith,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Christian  religions;  their  native  language 
is  Amharic. 

At  4:30  in  the  afternoon  we  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  at  the  Summer  Palace  to 
attend  His  Majesty,  Haile  Selassie  the 
First,  King  of  Kings  of  Ethiopia,  Conquer- 
ing Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah.  Ushered 
formally  into  a  large  drawing-room  we  be- 
held at  the  further  end  a  small  divan  on  a 


The    Emperor    in   his 
coronation  robes 


dais  covered  with  priceless  oriental  rugs, 
upon  which  was  seated  a  little  man,  slight 
of  figure,  with  long  wavy  black  hair  and 
beard,  beautiful  brown  eyes,  and  delicate 
aquiline  features,  dressed  in  a  black  woolen 
robe.  (He  was  in  mourning  for  his  15- 
year-old  daughter.)  His  manner  was  one 
of  dignified  and  friendly 
hospitality  and  he 
smiled  as  he  offered 
each  of  us  his  finely 
shaped  hand,  upon  in- 
troduction. The  Em- 
peror speaks  a  flawless 
French,  but  our  con- 
versation was  carried 
on  in  English  through 
an  interpreter,  an  Ar- 
menian, who  had  been 
in  His  Majesty's  service 
for  ten  years.  The 
young  prince,  aged  10, 
sat  on  a  stool  at  the  side  of  the  dais,  saying 
nothing,  but  looking  longingly  toward  the 
door  that  meant  escape  from  boredom.  A 
tiny  be-perf umed  dog,  of  questionable  ori- 
gin, sat  on  the  Emperor's  lap,  occasionally 
emitting  an  imperious  yap,  and  jumping 
eagerly  down  to  his  saucer  of  cream  brought 
in  with  our  tea.  The  tea  service  was  of 
solid  gold,  and  we  drank  to  the  health  and 
eternal  friendship  of  Abyssinia  and  Amer- 
ica in  champagne  from  glasses  of  finest 
crystal.  The  Emperor  is  the  only  remain- 
ing absolute  monarch  in  the  world — his 
word  and  his  alone  is  law.  His  people  have 
a  profound  affection  for  him,  tempered  with 
a  feeling  that  perhaps  he  is  becoming  a  bit 
too  progressive,  as  he  now  drives  about  in  a 
Buick  instead  of  upon  a  donkey  as  did  his 
illustrious  ancestors,  and  he  dresses  in  gold 
and  braid  only  on  state  occasions;  he  also 
owns  an  imposing  fleet  of  10  airplanes,  in 
which  he  occasionally  flies,  though  unoffici- 
ally. His  admiration  for  our  country  was 
as  genuine  and  enthusiastic  as  was  ours  for 
his  empire,  and  he  proved  his  sincerity 
upon  our  departure  by  sending  to  the  ship 
a  case  of  choice  wines  from  the  royal  cellars, 
and  a  large  autographed  photograph  of  him- 
self and  his  wife  in  coronation  robes. 

After  a  banquet  at  the  American  Lega- 
tion, and  the  Palm  Sunday  service  at  the 
Coptic  Church,  we  departed  for  our  long 
journey  down  the  mountain  and  across  the 
desert  to  the  coast,  our  minds  full  of  this  tiny 
city,  capital  of  a  huge  unexplored  empire, 
and  of  its  people,  polite  and  serious,  so 
curious  to  hear  of  the  modern  aspects  of  our 
civilization,  but  well  content  with  their 
Old  World  culture,  ancient  and  profound. 
Edith  Frost  Carroll  1927 
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Our  Foreign  Correspondents 

Paris,  April  17,  1934 
Dear  Miss  Hill: 

Mr.  Guilloton  told  me  you  wanted  some 
nice  hair-raising  accounts  of  the  February 
riots  here,  complete  with  photographs,  and 
he  delegated  me,  as  being  nearest  the 
scene  of  action,  to  give  them  to  you.  I'm 
afraid  the  photographs  are  out,  as  every- 
thing happened  after  dark,  but  my  room- 
mate and  I  did  see  some  of  the  excitement 
in  the  early  stages.  Of  the  serious  riots  on 
February  6  and  7  we  saw  nothing,  because 
they  took  place  on  the  right  bank.  But 
in  the  beginning,  when  all  the  young  fry 
were  trying  to  get  to  the  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  ostensibly  to  tell  the  Government 
what  they  thought  of  it,  they  always  passed 
our  house  on  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain 
and  had  their  little  arguments  with  the 
police  right  under  our  window.  They  were 
mostly  young  royalists  of  the  "Action 
Francaise,"  and  "Jeunesses  Patriotes," 
and  looked  more  like  a  lot  of  high-school 
boys  after  a  home-team  victory  than  a  mob 
bent  on  overthrowing  a  government.  One 
wondered  sometimes,  watching  them  intent 
on  pulling  up  small  trees,  if  they  knew 
exactly  what  they  did  want. 

There  were  over  half  a  dozen  of  these 
minor  affairs  before  February  6,  beginning 
toward  the  middle  of  January.  They  were 
all  very  nearly  alike,  so  if  I  tell  you  about 
one  you  will  know  about  them  all.  On  the 
23d  of  January,  Sally  and  I,  coming  home 
from  a  quiet  tea,  emerged  from  the  metro 
at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain 
and  the  Boulevard  Raspail  about  seven 
o'clock.  And  there  on  the  sidewalk,  ranged 
along  for  half  a  block,  was  a  troop  of  horse 
guards.  Crowds  of  young  boys  and  this 
time  some  older  men  were  standing  on  the 
street  corners,  trying  to  look  as  if  nothing 
were  out  of  the  ordinary.  They  seemed  to 
be  waiting  for  a  signal.  It  came  just  as 
we  reached  our  door.  I  had  put  my  hand 
on  the  knob  when  a  terrific  bang  just  be- 
hind me  made  me  jump  clear  off  the  side- 
walk. It  was  a  petard,  or  sort  of  blank 
cartridge  bomb,  and  it  started  the  whole 
business.  The  crowd  set  up  their  battle 
song  of  "Conspuez  les  voleurs"  and  made 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Chambre.  We 
rushed  up  to  our  "box  seats" — our  window 
is  on  the  second  floor  overlooking  the 
boulevard — and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  a 
charge  of  horse  guards.  They  cantered  in 
closed  ranks  down  the  sidewalk  with  the 
rioters  fleeing  before  them,  and  all  would 
have  been  very  impressive  if  someone  with 
a  bright  idea  and  a  bucket  hadn't  watered 


them  from  a  fifth-story  window.  One 
guard  made  the  mistake  of  looking  up  to 
see  what  was  happening,  and  got  a  second 
bucket  full  in  the  face.  The  crowd  was 
rather  pleased.  All  this  while  there  was  a 
beautiful  traffic  jam,  with  all  the  horns 
honking  as  hard  as  ever  they  could.  The 
police  cars,  at  a  forced  standstill  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it  all,  were  filled  up  regularly  by 
rioters,  helped  from  behind  by  harried- 
looking  policemen;  and  as  regularly  emptied 
again  as  soon  as  the  policemen  had  gone  off 
after  more  rioters.  This  sort  of  entertain- 
ment kept  up,  with  time  out  for  dinner, 
until  late  in  the  evening,  and  when  we 
finally  heard  the  horse  guards  pass  by  on 
their  way  home  it  must  have  been  nearly 
eleven.  And  all  through  the  night  forlorn 
street  cleaners  dragged  the  iron  gratings 
back  in  place  around  the  trees  so  that  the 
next  crew  of  rioters  would  have  something 
to  play  with.  Edith  Pardee  1935 

Florence,  Italy 
As  this  is  mailed  to  the  Quarterly,  the 
Juniors  in  Italy  are  about  to  depart  on  their 
Easter  vacation,  leaving  Florence,  the 
darling  of  their  hearts,  to  go  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  country.  Sicily,  Naples, 
Venice,  the  Lakes,  and  the  Riviera  are  our 
destinations,  and  what  can  speak  stronger 
than  this  of  our  fondness  for  our  own 
adopted  country?  Rome  is  omitted  from 
our  itinerary  for  no  small  reason.  First,  all 
of  us  spent  most  of  our  Christmas  vacation 
there,  and  then  at  this  time  of  year  tourists 
descend  in  hordes,  and  already  we  begin  to 
pride  ourselves  on  being  above  this  level. 
Florence  itself  has  provided  a  great  deal 
of  occupation  for  Holy  Week:  Thursday, 
the  visit  to  the  Seven  Churches;  Friday,  at 
Grassina,  a  truly  marvelous  procession  just 
after  sundown,  performed  with  all  the 
naturalness  of  the  characters  themselves; 
and  Saturday,  the  "Scoppio  del  Carro"  in 
front  of  the  Duomo,  followed  by  the  peal 
of  bells  silenced  since  Thursday  and  usher- 
ing in  another  Easter. 

And  so  we  come  also  to  another  spring. 
The  attractions  of  a  glorious  countryside, 
of  the  warm  sun  and  the  blue  sky  of  Italy, 
are  great,  but  the  more  urgent  business  of 
preparing  for  oral  and  written  examinations 
which  come  the  first  of  June  is  even  greater. 
The  end  of  our  year  abroad  is  appallingly 
near,  and  it  is  with  tremendous  regret  that 
we  think  of  leaving  Italy  and  our  adopted 
families.  Our  one  hope  is  that  we  may  be 
able  to  return  in  the  not-too-distant  future 
to  visit  again  the  places  we  have  learned  to 
love  so  well. 

Mary  Louise  Simpson  1935 
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Faculty  'Publications 

Becker,  Howard  P.  Culture  Case  Study 
and  Ideal-Typical  Method  with  Special 
Reference  to  Max  Weber,  in  Social  Forces, 
Mar. — The  Field  and  Problems  of  Historical 
Sociology,  chapter  in  Fields  and  Methods  of 
Sociology.  N.  Y.:  R.  Long  &  R.  R.  Smith, 
Inc. 

Cham  v,  Ann  ELIZABETH  (Review),  in  Modern 
Language  Jour.,  Mar. 

Curti,  Merle  E.  The  Social  Ideas  of 
American  Educators,  in  Progressive  Educa- 
tion, Jan. -Feb. 

Dunham,  Gertrude  H.  (Review),  in  Mod- 
ern Language  Jour.,  Mar. 

FAULKNER,  Harold  U.  (with  Tyler  Kepner) 
America:  Its  History  and  People.  N.  Y.: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Graham,  Paul  G.  The  Relation  of  History 
to  Drama  in  the  Works  of  Friedrich  Hebbel, 
in  Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Oct.  1933-Jan.  1934. 

Hanktns,  Frank  H.  Is  the  Differential 
Fertility  of  the  Social  Classes  Selective?,  in 
Jour,  of  Social  Forces,  Oct.  1933. 

McCoy,  Neal  H.  On  Complete  Independ- 
ence of  Certain  Sets  of  Postulates  for 
Fields,  in  Bulletin  of  the  Anter.  Mathematical 
Soc,  June  1933. — On  Linear  Inequalities,  in 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Canada, 
Vol.  XXVII. 

Withington,  Robert  Xusquam,  an  Ideal 
Anarchy,  in  Amer.  Church  Monthly,  Dec. 
1933. 

lAlumnae  "Publications 

Allen,  Marjorie  '06  (Mrs.  Seiffert)  The 
Lost  Heart,  in  New  Yorker,  Feb.  24,  ("Pre- 
print, in  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Feb.  25). 

Baldwin,  Sidney  '10  Winter  on  Monhegan. 
(privately  printed). 

Bancroft,  Caroline  '23  After  a  Shan-Kar 
Performance,  in  Junior  League  Mag.,  Mar. 
— Sophisticated  Santa  Fe,  in  Town  and 
Country,  Apr.-May. 

Barlow.  Achsah  '02  (Mrs.  Brewster)  (with 
Earl  Brewster)  D.  H.  Lawrence:  Remi- 
niscences and  Correspondence.  London, 
England:  Martin  Seeker. 

Barney.  Ida  '08  (with  Frank  Schlesinger 
and  Carolyn  Gesler)  Catalogue  of  8703 
Stars  20°  to  25°,  in  Transactions  of  the 
Astronomical  Observatory  of  Yale  Univ., 
Vol.  X. 

JCarpenter,  Frances  '12  (Mrs.  Huntington) 
My  Geography  Workbook.  N.  Y. :  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 


fCLAY,  Martha  '05  Ruskin  and  the  N.R.A., 
in  Education,  Jan. 

tCoiT,  Eleanor  '16  After  the  Summer 
Schools,  in  Jour,  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  Jan. 

Cutter,  Elizabeth  '96  (Mrs.  Morrow) 
Saint  of  the  Lost;  Hostage;  Asphodel,  in 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Apr. 

fDASKAM,  Josephine  '98  (Mrs.  Bacon)  The 
Girl  at  the  Window.  N.  Y.:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.,  Inc. 

Fergus,  Phyllis  '13  (Mrs.  Hoyt)  Heritage 
(a  song  poem).     Boston:  C.  C.  Birchard. 

fFoLSOM,  A  valine  '17  The  Royal  Empire 
Society.  London,  England:  George  Allen 
&  Unwin  Ltd.,  1933. 

fFox,  Genevieve  '11  (Mrs.  Fuller)  Moun- 
tain Girl  Comes  Home.  Boston:  Little,, 
Brown  &  Co. 

Fuller,  Eunice  '08  (Mrs.  Barnard)  What 
Makes  a  Happy  Home,  in  McCalVs  Mag., 
Apr. — Brooklyn  Looks  Back — and  Cele- 
brates, in  N.  Y.  Times  Mag.,  Apr.  8. 

Garrison,  Fanny  '01  Amy  Morris  Homans, 
in  Wellesley  Mag.,  Dec.  1933.— The  Olm- 
stead  Travel- Camp,  in  Mary  Hemenway 
Alumnae  Assn.  Bulletin,  1933-34. 

Gilfillan,  Harriet  '31  I  Went  to  Pit 
College,  by  Lauren  Gilfillan  [pseud.]. 
N.  Y. :  The  Viking  Press. 

tGruening,  Martha  '09  The  Big  House 
Interprets  the  Cabin  (rev.),  in  The  Crisis, 
Feb. 

Hall,  Ardelia  '22  The  Psychological  Basis 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Meng  Tzu,  in  The  Open 
Court,  Jan. 

Helmer,  Elizabeth  '24  (Mrs.  van  Maanen) 
What  To  Do  About  Wines.  N.  Y. :  Harri- 
son Smith  &  Robert  Haas,  Inc. 

tHirschberg,  Nell  '28  An  Evaluation  of 
Three  Methods  for  the  Demonstration  of 
Tubercle  Bacilli  for  Use  in  Hospital  Routine, 
in  Jour,  of  Laboratory  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
Jan. 

Hough,  Mary  '97  Still-Life,  in  Boston  Tran- 
script, Feb.  10. 

tHyde,  Marietta  '05  (Mrs.  West)  Modern 
Biography  (revised  edition).  N.  Y.:  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co. 

Johnson,  Barbara  '19  Country  Colonial  in 
Xew  England  Style,  in  House  Beautiful  com- 
binedwith  Home  and  Field,  Mar. — Americana 
in  the  Kitchen,  in  American  Home,  (part 
1),  Oct.  1933;  (part  2),  Nov.  1933;  (part  3), 
Jan.;  (part  4),  Apr. 

Josephy,  Helen  '21   (Mrs.  Robison)     Lug- 
gage Faces  Life's  Facts,  in  American  Trav- 
eler, Mar. 
t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 
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fKEELEY,  Dorothy  ex-' 17  (Mrs.  Aldis) 
Hop,  Skip  and  Jump.  N.  Y. :  Minton, 
Balch  &  Co. 

McFadden,  Elizabeth  '98  Double  Door  (a 
play).     N.  Y. :  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Merchant,  Abby  '04  The  Bride's  Rival  (a 
1-act  drama).     N.  Y. :  Samuel  French,  Inc. 

Moss,  Sarah  ex-'27  (Mrs.  Lorimer)  (with 
Graeme  Lorimer)  The  Pants  of  the  Family 
(Apr.),  The  Grasshoppers  and  the  Aunt 
(May),  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour. — Stag  Line. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Muhleman,  Harriet  '06  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
The  Hostess,  in  Blue  Moon,  Apr.  1933. — A 
Boy's  Wish,  in  Boy's  Companion,  Aug.  1933. 
— Pictures  as  an  Aid  to  Description,  in  The 
Editor,  Sept.  1933. — Content,  in  American 
Author,  Jan. 

fPEiRCE,  Virginia  '10  (Mrs.  Wood)  The 
Building  Boom  on  Liberty  Road,  in  Junior 
League  Mag.,  Apr. 

Perkins,  Ruth  '10  By  the  Lantern  of  Art, 
in  Woman's  Press,  Mar. 

Peterson,  Adelaide  '11  (Mrs.  Love)  Poet's 
Prayer  (Feb.  28),  Song  at  Midnight  (Apr. 
11),  in  Christian  Century. 

Phillips,  Jeannette  '13  (Mrs.  Gibbs) 
Copy  for  Mother.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&Co. 

Rankin,  Janet  ex-' 12  (Mrs.  Aiken)  A  New 
Plan  of  English  Grammar.  N.  Y. :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Reeves,  Florence  ex- '01  The  Ivy,  in 
Poetry  World  and  Contemporary  Vision, 
Jan.-Mar.  1933. — Mist,  in  Decimal,  Mar. 

fRoBiNSON,  Mary  '90  Annals  of  a  Happy 
Family,     (privately  printed).     1933. 

Russell,  Annie  '86  (Mrs.  Marble)  Alfred 
Nobel  and  the  Russian  Laureate  (Dec.  10, 
1933),  Hervey  Allen,  the  Poet  (Feb.  11),  in 
Providence  Jour. — Literary  Climate  in  the 
Home,  in  Child  Welfare  Mag.,  May. 

Scott,  Edith  '09  (Mrs.  Magna)  Collected 
Verse.     Hampshire  Bookshop,  Inc. 

jSeaman,  Louise  '29  '  Get  Nancy  Hamilton ' 
— Slogan  That  Didn't  Die  in  Smith  College, 
in  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  8. 

fSEARCH,  Electa  '29  (Mrs.  Johnson)  Ad- 
venture and  Strange  Sights  Awaited  Voy- 
agers at  Galapagos  (Mar.  18),  Pitcairn 
Islanders  Gave  Big  Welcome  to  the  Yankee 
(Apr.  15),  in  Springfield  Sunday  Union  and 
Republican. 

fSPAHR,  MARpARET  '14  (Review),  in  Brook- 
lyn Law  Review,  Oct.  1933. 

Sperry,  Henrietta  '10  (Mrs.  Ripperger) 
The  Kept  Student,  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Apr. — fThe  Revival  of  the  Art  of  Dining 
(Mar.  18),  fin  Frosty  Woods  the  Sap  Is 
Running  (Mar.  25),  Food  for  Athletes — and 
for  All  (Apr.  1),  Food  Lessons  from  the 
Depression  (Apr.  8),  fFine  Fish  for  Epicu- 
rean New  York  (Apr.  15),  in  New  York 
Times  Mag. 

Trent,  Lucia  '19  (Mrs.  Cheyney)  Cry 
Down  the  Wind,  in  Bozart  and  Contem- 
porary Verse,  Jan. -Feb. — f(with  Ralph 
Cheyney)  More  Power  to  Poets!  N.  Y.: 
Henry  Harrison, 
t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 


van  Kleeck,  Mary  '04  Racial  Conflict  and 
Economic  Competition  (rev.),  in  The  Crisis, 
Feb. 

Wilkinson,  Margaret  '99  (Mrs.  Malcolm- 
son)  Ten  Thumbnail  Travelogues,  in 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec.  22,  1932. — 
The  San  Remo  Flower  Market,  in  House 
Beautiful,  Nov.  1933. 

f  Wolff,  Dorothy  '18  A  Brief  History  of  the 
Early  Development  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Ear,  in  The  Laryngoscope,  Jan. 

Wyeth,  Hazel  '16  (Mrs.  Williams)  Spring- 
time Brings  Beauty,  in  Country  Bard, 
Spring  and  Summer. 

jYoung,  Ethel  '05  My  Kitchen  Doorway, 
in  Country  Bard,  Spring  and  Summer. 

Zschiesche,  Louise  '26  The  Nature  of  the 
Vascular  Communications  Between  the 
Coronary  Arteries  and  the  Chambers  of  the 
Heart,  in  American  Heart  Jour.,  Vol.  IX, 
No.  2. 

1S[ptes  on  ^Publications 

More  Power  to  Poets!,  by  Lucia  Trent 
('19)  and  Ralph  Cheyney.  N.  Y.:  Henry 
Harrison.     $1.50. 

THIS  is  an  energetic  discussion  of  the  case 
of  poetry  at  the  present  time,  interesting 
because  it  is  carried  on  with  much  candor  in  a 
series  of  brief  articles  under  such  headings  as: 
"Are  Poets  Dangerous  Characters?",  "What 
Good  Are  Poets?",  "Make  America  Safe  for 
Poetry!",  and  "Eclipse  the  Star  System!" 
The  last-named  article  is  a  plea  for  justice  to 
new  poets  and  their  work  and  a  disillusioned 
criticism  of  most  poetry  reviews  with  a  signifi- 
cant reference  to  the  statement  of  Robert 
Frost  that  without  reading  it  he  knows  the 
general  tone  of  almost  any  review  of  an  es- 
tablished contemporary  poet's  work  if  he 
knows  the  name  of  the  reviewer  and  of  the 
periodical  in  which  the  review  appears. 

"  More  Power  to  Poets ! "  is  enthusiastic  and 
intelligent  and  offers  much  information  about 
contemporary  poetry. 

G.  H.  C.  1899 

The  Girl  at  the  Window,  by  Josephine 
Daskam  Bacon  '98.  N.  Y.:  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Co.     $2. 

IN  "The  Girl  at  the  Window"  Mrs.  Bacon 
has  given  us  another  of  her  spirited  tales 
for  young  readers.  Schoolgirls  will  much  en- 
joy the  story  of  Sukey,  made  selfish  by  illness 
and  too  much  devoted  attention,  and  brought 
back  to  her  natural  and  agreeable  self  by  the 
vigorous  treatment  of  a  wise  aunt. 

The  mystery  of  the  kidnaped  child,  and 
Sukey's  clever  detective  work  from  the  win- 
dow add  a  continuous  interest  to  the  story, 
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and  though  some  of  its  details  rather  tax  the 
credulity  of  the  older  reader,  the  young  for 
whom  the  story  is  intended  will  probably  not 
be  disturbed  by  them,  in  their  absorption  in 
the  happy  result  brought  about  by  the  hero- 
ine's quick-witted  action. 

K.  W.  1885 

Hop,  Skip  and  Jump,  by  Dorothy  Keeley 
Aldis  ex-'17.  N.  V.:  Minton,  Raich  &  Co. 
$2. 

MRS.  DOROTHY  ALDIS,  whose  chil- 
ren's  verses,  "Here,  There  and  Every- 
where" and  "Everything  and  Anything," 
have  been  a  close  rival  to  the  Christopher 
Robin  rhymes,  has  published  a  third  and 
equally  charming  volume,  "Hop,  Skip  and 
Jump." 

The  psychologists  will  say  how  truly  she 
understands  child-life,  the  artists  will  delight 
in  the  fascinating  illustrations  by  Margaret 
Freeman,  and  the  adult  lay-reader  as  well  as 
the  eager  child  will  feel  a  sneaking  fondness  for 
the  naughty  boy  who  sat  down 

Right  on  the  sidewalk  with  everyone  star- 
ing, 
But    he  didn't  care — oh  he  liked  it,    not 


caring 


and  feel  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  budding 
intellectual  life  which  measures  achievement: 

When  you  can  catch 

And  throw  a  ball, 

And  spell 

Cat, 

Dog, 

And  Pig, 

Then  you  have  finished 

Being  small 

And  started 

Being  big. 

Altogether  a  charming  book  for  young  and 
old. 

K.  W.  1885 

Annals  of  a  Happy  Family,  by  Mary  C. 
Robinson  '90. 

"ANNALS  OF  A  HAPPY  FAMILY"  is  a 
^"**  genially  discursive  account  of  the 
pioneer  and  later  life  of  the  author's  family 
in  the  rural  town  of  Orrington  (Me.) — -of  the 
early  "hopes  and  struggles  and  choices"  of  a 
gifted  and  ambitious  family  who  won  through 
to  education  and  later  successes  through  in- 
domitable pride  and  pluck.  The  book  is 
interspersed  with  a  wealth  of  humorous  rem- 
iniscences and  anecdotes,  which  show  that 
whatever  else  the  family  lacked,  it  was  not  a 


sense  of  humor;  and  the  stern  determination 
which  took  mother  and  children  through  their 
arduous  tasks — "teaching  at  $1.50  a  week, 
boarding  round,"  tailoring,  factory  work, — in 
order  to  get  means  for  education,  makes  an- 
other of  the  tales  of  Puritanic  perseverance 
and  self-denial. 

The  last  half  of  the  book  is  of  less  interest  to 
the  general  reader,  chronicling  such  joys  and 
sorrows  as  are  common  to  most  families  in 
later  life,  especially  during  the  tragic  war 
years.  Privately  printed,  the  book  will 
doubtless  find  its  most  interested  readers 
among  those  for  whom  it  was  specially  writ- 
ten, "sister,  nephews,  nieces,  and  the  third 
generation." 

Modern  Biography  (revised  edition),  edited 
by  Marietta  Hyde  '05.  N.  Y.:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.     $1.12  list. 

MODERN  BIOGRAPHY"  is  a  well- 
selected  collection  of  significant 
chapters  from  complete  biographies  of  the 
great  and  famous.  It  is  compiled  with  taste 
and  must  be  of  interest  to  young  readers. 
The  editor  has  provided  a  brief  introductory 
treatment  of  biography  in  general,  and  each 
chapter  is  preceded  by  its  own  introductory 
paragraph  and  helpful  hints  and  suggestions 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  students.  It  is  a 
book  likely  to  be  popular  in  the  classroom,  and 
its  well-chosen  excerpts  make  good  pick-up 
reading  for  an  idle  hour. 

Garden  Untended,  by  Ellen  Barbour  Glines 
'03.  Portland,  Me.:  The  Mosher  Press, 
1933.     $2. 

GARDEN  UNTENDED,"  each  of 
whose  poems  is  dedicated  to  a  named 
or  unnamed  person,  is  a  genuine  contribution 
to  contemporary  verse.  The  eight  groups  into 
which  its  contents  are  divided  show  the  va- 
riety of  Mrs.  Glines's  imaginative  scope:  Eve 
and  Other  Girls,  Ambiguous  Years,  Verses  for 
Music,  No  Roses,  Blind  Pilgrims,  Caribbean 
Water-Colors,  Dark  Rivers,  In  Sight  of  Stars. 
And  in  regard  to  her  technique,  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  says : 

There  is  nothing  of  the  amateur  about 
Mrs.  Glines's  poetic  equipment;  she  is  an  as- 
sured, competent  mistress  of  the  technicalities 
of  her  medium,  and  there  is  a  sturdy  individ- 
uality in  her  handling  of  the  mechanics  of 
verse.  .  .  .  The  market  is  flooded  nowadays 
with  pretty  little  books  of  sub-mediocre  verse, 
but  "Garden  Untended"  is  not  of  their  com- 
pany; Mrs.  Glines  offers  poetry  for  the  poetry 
lover,  her  poetic  gift  is  authentic. 

Katharine  Woodward  1885 


The  Three  "Nominees  for  ^Alumnae  Trustee^ 


Phillips  Studio 


Frances  Bradshaw  Blanshard  '16  is  Dean  of 
Women  at  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.  She  took  her 
M.A.  at  Columbia,  holding  the  first  Smith  Alumnae 
Fund  Fellowship,  then  was  instructor  at  Hollins, 
Wellesley,  and  University  of  Michigan.  After  her 
marriage  in  1918  to  Brand  Blanshard,  a  Rhodes 
scholar,  she  studied  in  Oxford.  Professor  Blanshard 
afterward  introduced  the  Oxford  Tutorial  System  at 
Swarthmore.  Mrs.  Blanshard  was  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Deans  of  Women,  and 
her  article  in  the  Quarterly,  "Is  Your  Daughter 
Ready  for  College?"  shows  her  grasp  of  the  subtle 
individual  problems  of  undergraduate  life.  She  has 
been  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Smith  Club,  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  Quarterly  Board,  member 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  Education  Committee, 
and  vice-president  of  her  class.  She  was  brought  up 
in  closest  relationship  to  Smith  College,  where  her 
mother  held  a  professorship,  and  has  kept  an  active 
interest  in  its  welfare. 

Ruth  French  '02  is  a  resident  of  Nashua,  N.  H., 
and  Boston.  Her  interests  have  been  many  and  va- 
ried— as  teacher,  member  of  school  board,  Red  Cross 
worker,  and  executive  secretary  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
During  the  war  she  was  one  of  the  first  ten  research 
clerks  under  special  appointment  who  entered  the 
military  intelligence  department  in  the  United 
States  counter-espionage  section.  She  also  started 
the  transcribing  of  books  in  Braille  by  certified 
volunteers.  A  Class  note  in  the  Quarterly  for 
November  1917  says,  "Ruth  French  is  doing  war  re- 
lief work  every  minute."  And  the  Boston  Transcript 
in  November  1927,  enumerating  her  varied  activities, 
says,  "Did  you  know  all  these  things  about  Ruth 
French?  "  Moreover  Miss  French  has  been  president 
of  her  class,  business  manager  of  the  Alumnae 
Quarterly,  secretary  of  the  Boston  Committee  of 
the  $4,000,000  Fund,  treasurer  of  the  Juniper  Lodge 
Fund,  and  vice-president  ('21-'24)  and  gracious  presi- 
dent ('29-'32)  of  the  Association. 

Dorothy  Douglas  Zinsser  '13  lives  in  Great 
Neck,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Zinsser's  interests  have  been 
largely  in  business  and  finance.  Before  her  marriage 
in  1924  she  helped  to  manage  a  dress  shop  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  was  secretary  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  secretary  in  Lee  Higginson  &  Co.,  mana- 
ger of  the  central  office  of  the  Smith  $4,000,000  En- 
dowment Fund,  secretary,  and  afterward  president, 
of  the  New  York  Smith  Club,  and  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Smith  College  War  Service  Board.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Alumnae  Association,  and  has  been  president  of 
her  class  for  ten  years.  As  Smith  representative  on 
the  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven  Colleges  she  is 
constantly  concerned  with  modern  college  problems. 
Her  business  experience  and  her  executive  ability, 
together  with  her  charming  personality,  make  her  a 
valuable  helper  in  any  undertaking,  but  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  management  of  her  two  children  and 
her  beautiful  and  hospitable  home. 
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GOAL    $45,000    BY    COMMENCEMENT 
FOR  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 


h\  <3fie  ^Alumnae  ^-Association 

President,  Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  '12,  1906  23d  St  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Vice-President,  Jessie  (Carter)  White  '87,  3  Federal  Court,  Salem,  Mass. 

Clerk,  Frances  (Steele)  Holden  '19,  64  Cambridge  Av.,  Stewart  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Helen  (Pomeroy)  Burtis  '06,  174  Center  Av.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Klptes  from  the  Office^ 

AS  this  department  of  the  Quarterly 
-  turns  from  manuscript  into  proof,  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  Association  is  closing, 
with  the  final  figures  written  in  Black  Ink. 
This  triumph  is  reward  enough  for  the 
diligent  pinching  and  saving  done  by  the 
Office  staff,  and  it  ought  to  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  those  members  and  subscribers 
who  have  been  willing  and  able  to  continue 
their  support  of  the  Association's  budget. 
It  ought,  furthermore,  to  please  those  who 
are  willing  but  not  so  able,  since  their 
interest  in  the  Association's  program  is 
taken  for  granted. 

FROM  the  postman's  mailbag  on  this 
30th  of  April  is  pouring  out  upon  the 
desk  of  the  "  Reception  Clerk"  an  avalanche 
of  returns  from  the  recent  mailing:  "R.S. 
V.P.'s"  to  the  Quarterly's  Twenty-fifth 
Birthday  invitation  accompanied  by  checks; 
enrollments  for  the  Second  Session  of  the 
Alumnae  College;  and  ballots  for  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Association  and  for  the 
Alumnae  Trustee  candidates. 

SENIOR  house  presidents  are  frequent 
arrivals  at  the  Office,  bringing  lists  of 
the  Seniors  in  their  houses  who  have 
joined  the  Association  and  subscribed  to 
the  Quarterly.  This  gentle  "campaign," 
which  must  avoid  the  appearance  of  such, 
was  launched  at  the  Senior  Supper  at  the 
Hotel  Northampton  on  Apr.  8,  with  36 
house  representatives  and  a  number  of 
Senior  Class  officials  as  guests.  Mrs. 
Huntington  as  president  of  the  Association 
welcomed  them,  and  introduced  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Alumnae  Fund  Chairman,  and  the  Alumnae 
Office  Staff.  Through  brief  and  poignant 
speeches  the  representatives  were  informed 
and  inspired  about  the  Association  and 
sent  out  with  a  blessing  to  inform  and  in- 
spire the  rest  of  the  Seniors.  They  lost  no 
time  about  it,  for  at  8  A.  m.  the  next  morn- 
ing Eleanor  Fisher  of  Morrow  House  was 
waiting  on  the  doorstep  with  a  record  of  100 
per  cent  membership.  Haven  House  came 
in  a  close  second  with  Jane  McWhinney 
reporting  at  8:50  with  all  of  her  Seniors 
enrolled  except  one  who  was  out  of  town 
(captured  later).  Before  the  day  was  over 
Ellen  Emerson  House  in  the  person  of 
Isabel  McBarron  arrived  with  100  per  cent. 


Up  to  date  the  other  100  per  cent  houses 
are:  Gardiner,  Tyler,  Baldwin,  Washburn, 
and  Dickinson. 

COMMENCEMENT  is  to  have  several 
attractive  variations  this  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  important  Greek  play.  Advance 
programs  have  been  mailed  to  all  members 
of  the  Association.  "  1776"  will  find  a  nice 
balance  of  organized  fun  and  unorganized 
friendliness,  under  the  leadership  of  that 
superfine  leader,  Florence  Eis  '16. 

THE  winners  of  the  Alumnae  Fellowships 
for  1934-35  are  Margaret  Humm  '34, 
who  is  to  study  chemistry  at  McGill, 
Yale,  or  elsewhere,  and  Eunice  Jameson 
'34*,  who  is  probably  going  to  study  eco- 
nomics at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 
THE  next  Nominating  Committee  will  be 
located  in  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  for  three 
years,  with  Gretchen  (Moore)  Will  '08  as 
chairman,  and  Emily  (Betts)  Strayer  '96, 
Helen  Barnum  '13,  Helen  Barker  '21,  and 
Helen  J.  Smith  '31  as  members. 

THE  date  of  the  fall  Week-End  is  Satur- 
day, Oct.  13.  The  chairman  of  the 
Faculty  Committee  is  Miss  Anne  Hart 
(English).  There  will  be  the  usual  lunch- 
eon with  the  President  speaking,  and  the 
usual  evening  meeting  on  foreign  affairs. 

THE  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Award  of  the  Costume  Cup  at  Com- 
mencement is  Virginia  (Hutchinson)  Mellen 
'00.  The  judges  of  the  Song  Competition 
are  to  be  Mr.  Solon  Robinson  of  the  Music 
Department,  Mrs.  Ruth  Crawford,  Director 
of  Admission,  and  Miss  Mary  Wells,  repre- 
senting the  Class  of  1897  which  gave  the 
Song  Competition  Cup. 

ON  May  25,  at  the  Last  Step  Sing,  the 
Association  will  again  present  a  bridal 
bouquet  to  the  winner  of  the  hoop-rolling. 

THE  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  secondary 
schools  in  New  England  who  are  regis- 
tered for  entrance  to  Smith  in  1934  and  1935 
or  who  may  have  registration  in  mind  are 
invited  by  the  Association  to  visit  the 
campus  on  May  26,  the  annual  Field  Day 
and  Float  Night.  This  provides  an  ex- 
cellent occasion  for  the  return  of  alumnae 
parents  and  their  daughters. 

*  Eunice  Jameson  has  found  that  she  must  relinquish 
her  claim,  and  Eleanor  Ernst,  the  alternate,  is  to  use  it 
for  the  study  of  history  at  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. 
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AT  the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Alumni  Council  (the  organization  of 
alumni  and  alumnae  officers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada),  held  at  Skytop,  Pa., 
Apr.  25  28,  Smith  was  represented  by 
Florence  Snow  '04,  General  Secretary,  and 
May  Hammond  '03,  Fund  Secretary. 
They  were  gratified  to  hear  the  Quarterly 
receive  honorable  mention  in  the  Magazine 
Awards  report.  The  sessions  were  full  of 
interesting  material  on  matters  of  alumni 
technique,  and  with  two  college  presidents 
on  the  program  and  a  constituency  keenly 
interested  in  educational  affairs,  there 
was  much  lively  discussion  of  the  aims  and 
policies  of  institutions  of  learning  as  well  as 
of  alumni  organizations. 

J^ews  from  the  Qu^s 

OUR  Resident  Trustee,  Harriet  (Bliss) 
Ford  '99,  has  returned  from  a  trip  in 
the  South.  In  addition  to  Smith  groups  in 
many  cities  she  visited  the  Atlanta  Club 
and  on  her  return  spoke  to  The  Oranges. 
Alice  (Wright)  Teagle  '04,  Alumnae  Trustee, 
met  with  alumnae  groups  in  Kalamazoo  and 
Flint  (Mich.),  and  in  Erie,  Pa.  She  also 
spoke  to  the  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  and 
Toledo  clubs.  Northern  California  reported 
"the  largest  meeting  we  have  ever  had" 
Mar.  23,  when  Mrs.  Dwight  \V.  Morrow 
'96  spoke.  Mrs.  John  N.  Eaton  (Abby 
Allen  '99)  spoke  at  an  informal  tea  given 
by  Miami,  Mar.  12.  Mrs.  Eaton  also 
met  many  members  of  West  Florida  as  well 
as  the  Misses  Neilson. 

Eastern  Xew  York,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Utica,  and  Rhode  Island  have  heard  Mr. 
Welch.  Mr.  Harlow  spoke  to  Baltimore 
Feb.  4.  Mrs.  Ford  was  in  Boston  Feb.  9 
with  Eleanor  Hayden  '34,  President  of 
Student  Government.  In  January,  Boston 
heard  Mr.  Abbott.  Mrs.  Scales  visited 
Long  Island  Jan.  9,  and  Miss  Nicolson  went 
to  New  York  Jan.  18.  New  York  has  also 
heard  Mr.  Lieder  Feb.  27,  and  President 
Neilson  Mar.  10.  Miss  Snow  spoke  to 
Washington  (D.  C.)  in  January  and  Mr. 
Hall  gave  a  lecture  to  Springfield  in  Febru- 
ary. Clubs  having  undergraduate  speakers 
were:  Hartford,  Montclair,  Rhode  Island, 
Springfield,  and  New  York.  Winchester 
was  privileged  in  having  Mr.  J.  Seelye 
Bixler  who  spoke  on  Nazi  Germany. 

The  Dance  Group,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Edith  Burnett,  gave  three  performances  in 
January  and  February  at  Albany,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Worcester.  The  Group  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  and  sub- 
stantial amounts  for  scholarships  were 
raised. 


The  clubs  continue  to  raise  money  for 
their  scholarships.  Grand  Rapids  and 
Rhode  Island  have  held  rummage  sales. 
Westchester  had  bridge  parties  Apr.  13  in 
various  homes  in  the  County.  Grand 
Rapids,  Southern  California,  and  Salem 
have  also  had  bridge  benefits.  Long  Island 
heard  Helen  Howe,  monologist,  and  Mont- 
clair  received  a  concession  on  tickets  sold 
for  a  local  movie.  From  the  Eooklore 
mornings  Southern  California  received 
SI  17.59.  It  continues  its  sale  of  cookbooks, 
and  Lynn  receives  a  commission  for  its 
fund  from  the  sale  of  children's  books. 
Detroit  has  various  ways  of  earning  the 
pledge  of  $5  per  person :  tickets  are  sold  for 
events,  and  the  Club  receives  a  commission; 
Almena  Gray  '28  has  a  collection  of  dolls 
representing  all  nations,  and  the  Club  is 
charging  admission  to  a  showing  of  them. 
Money  is  also  realized  from  the  sale  of 
yarn  and  high-school  lunches.  Maine  re- 
ports $200  raised  for  a  scholarship  for  a 
Maine  girl.  Boston  and  Washington  have 
raised  money  by  a  benefit  performance  on 
the  opening  night,  in  their  respective  cities, 
of  "Double  Door,"  written  by  Elizabeth 
McFadden  '98.  On  Mar.  10  Hudson 
Valley  held  a  successful  bridge  tea  and 
wedding  dress  pageant  at  the  Vassar 
Alumnae  House.  The  affair  netted  $240 
for  the  scholarship  fund. 

Rhode  Island  has  a  study  group  which 
meets  every  other  Monday,  and  Detroit  is 
studying  "Modern  Changes  in  Liberal  Arts 
in  U.  S.  A.  Colleges." 

Seventeen  clubs  have  used  the  movie 
"A  Freshman  Comes  to  Smith,"  usually  in 
connection  with  meetings  for  secondary 
school  students  interested  in  Smith. 

The  president  of  Fitchburg  reads  items 
of  interest  appearing  in  the  Smith  College 
Weekly  at  club  meetings.  Long  Island  con- 
tinues to  hold  talks  on  current  events. 
On  Jan.  12  West  Florida  had  a  luncheon  for 
the  Misses  Neilson.  Wisconsin  held  a  tea 
Apr.  4  with  Mary  Anne  (Staples)  Kirkpat- 
rick  TO  as  speaker  and  guest  of  honor. 

Most  of  the  clubs  sending  representatives 
to  Council  have  held  meetings  at  which 
councilors  have  reported.  New  Hampshire 
held  three  district  meetings  in  order  that 
more  of  its  members  might  hear  the  latest 
College  news. 

Boston,  Evanston,  and  West  Florida  have 
each  had  a  musicale.  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati, 
Rochester,  Washington,  and  New  York  have 
heard  various  lectures.  Of  especial  inter- 
est to  all  clubs  was  the  lecture  on  Russia 
given  by  W.  Chapin  Huntington,  husband 
of  Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  '12, 
to  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Club.     Harriet 
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(Barnes)  Pratt  '00  gave  an  illustrated  talk  On  Apr.  5  Dr.  Louis  K.  Anspacher  spoke  on 

about  her  own  garden  to  the  New  York  Club.  "The    Drama   as   a   Social    Force."     The 

Dunn  '32  told  Fitchburg  of  her  grad-  Smith-Yassar    Little    Theater    Workshop 

uate   work    in    Spain.     Polly    Palfrey    '29  has  put  on  several  plays.     Bridge  evenings 

iding  to  Sorthern  California  from  are  Mondays  at  the  Club  and  have  proved 

Maseheld's  "  Tale  of  Troy."     Montclair  ha.d  very  popular.     The  Club  has  also  started 

an  opera  recital  of  "The  King's  Henchman "  a  circulating  library  for  the  use  of  members, 

and  a  skit,  "The  Stride  of  Smith."     Merri-  Gertrude  (Gundlach)  De  Gallaix  '27  sends 

mack  Valley    entertained  Miss  Mary  Ellen  word  from  Paris  of  a  small  tea  Mar.  9.     The 

ie   at   a   tea   when   she   spoke   to   the  Guillotons   and   Mile.    Bourgoin,   who  are 

Haverhill    City    Club.     Seattle    heard    Mr.  with  the  Juniors  in  France,  were  present. 

Burton   James   of    the   Seattle    Repertory  Twenty-four  people,  including  Miss  Bour- 

Playhouse  discuss  Lugene  O'Neill's  "Ah,  land  and   Miss   Holden,   have  signed   the 

Wilderness!"     Cincinnati  entertained  Wer-  Smith   register   at   Reid    Hall    (4   rue   de 

ner  Josten,  professor  of  music.     Mr.  Jos-  Chevreuse)  during  the  last  8  months. 

ten's    "Concerto    Sacro"    was    played    by  Harriet  Bigelow  '93  was  guest  of  honor 

the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  Mar.  at  a  tea  given  by  China  Oct.  23.     The  Col- 

23  and  24.  lege  has  received  as  a  valuable  and  interest- 

Buffalo,  Ivcanston- North  Shore,  Hartford,  ing    gift    from    China   a    rubbing    of    the 

Springfield,  and    Washington  (\).  C.)   held  Xestorian  Tablet. 

special    meetings    for    the    undergraduates  Clara  Loomis  '00  represented  the  Japan 

who  were  home  for  the  spring  holidays.  Club  at  the  dedication  of  Kobe  College's 

New  York  has  held  monthly  round  table  new    plant.     Charlotte    de    Forest    '01    is 

luncheons  which  have  been  m                -sful.  president  of  Kobe. 


Smith  College  at  -A  Century  of  Trogress  1934 

THE  CHICAGO  SMITH  Club  -ays:  Smith  College  will  be  there  in  the  same  booth,  in  the 
same  location  in  the  Hall  of  Social  Sciences,  and  with  one  of  the  two  charming 
hostesses  of  last  year,  Marian  Baucus  '30,  to  welcome  visitors  and  to  give  out  informa- 
tion.  Ellen  Holt  '90,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge,  is  planning  various  ways  of 
extending  hospitality  to  undergraduates,  alumnae,  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  sug- 
gests that  visitors  register  at  t  he  Booth  early  in  the  day  so  that  luncheon  or  dinner  parties 
can  be  arranged  with  friends  in  one  of  the  two  new  restaurants  close  by. 

The  Club  is  looking  forward  to  another  summer  of  great  activity  and  feels  grateful  to 
the  College  for  renewing  its  exhibit.  As  last  year,  Radcliffe  is  the  only  other  woman's 
college  to  have  a  booth. 

'1  he  Club  will  be  kept  busy  acting  as  volunteer  hostesses.  The  members  will  take  turns 
;it  t  he  informal  ion  desk,  and  as  this  is  considered  a  great  privilege  they  are  already  learn- 
ing answers  to  any  quest  ions  concerning  Smith  that  may  be  asked.  Marguerite  (Osborn) 
Clausen  ex-'07  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  hostesses. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Heuchling  (Mabel  Koch  '07),  1310  Glenlake  Av.,  Chicago,  will  make 
every  eflort  to  arrange  meetings  for  friends  who  wish  to  attend  various  Smith  events  to- 
gether. She  will  also  have  information  about  hotel  and  club  accommodations  and  will 
nave  a  list  of  rooms  available  in  private  homes. 

The  ot  her  members  of  Miss  1  loft's  committee  are:  Virginia  Benjamin  '33,  Ruth  GrifTen- 
hagen  '30,  Katharine;  (Andrews)  Healy  '94,  Virginia  (MacLeish)  Jones  '29,  Virginia 
12,  Ruth  Miksak  '33,  Margaret  Moulding  '31,  Jean  Rumsey  '33,  Eunice  (Clark) 
Schmidt  '17,  and  Anna  Louise  Squire  '08. 

THE  Woman's  COLLEGE  BOARD  SAYS:  Smith  is  among  21  colleges  which  are  again 
codperal  ing  in  maintaining  t  he  Woman's  College  Board.  The  colleges  are:  Barnard, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Connecticut,  Klmira,  Gone  her,  Lake  Erie,  Milwaukee-Downer,  Mills, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Pembroke,  Radcliffe,  Randolph  Macon,  Rockford,  Simmons,  Smith, 
Sweet  Briar,  Trinity,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wells,  and  Western.  The  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  meeting  place  for  alumnae  and  to  disseminate  Information  regarding  the  colleges. 
Headquarters  last  year  were  in  the   I  ime  and  Fortune  Building,  but  this  year  a  larger 

spar  e  lias  been  secured  in  a  lounge  on  t  he  ground  floor  "I  I  lie  I  [all  of  Social  Sciences.  1 1  tl 
fad  tli'  lounge  18  not  far  from  the  Smith  Booth.  Editor's  Note.|  The  lounge  will  he 
Open  every  day  until  10  P,  \l.  and  it  is  hoped  that  alumnae  will  plan  to  meet  at  12:30, 
e  pe<  ially  on  t  he  days  assigned  to  t  heir  college,  and  to  have  luncheon  near  by.  Alumnae 
;nc  asked  to  register  and  to  en<  ourage  t  he  K('"('r;|l  public  to  ask  quest  ions  about   women's 

colleges.     ( lomparal  ive  informal  ion  will  be  available  and  pid  ures  of  each  college  will  be 

on  exhibition.  J  line  9,  July  1,  July  19,  Aug.  7,  Aug.  20,  Sept.  14,  Oct.  .S.Oct.  27  are  Sin  it  h 
days,  and   Smith  students,   past    and   present,   will   be  hostesses.      Christine   (Gloeckler) 

Griffenhagen  'ok  represents  Smith  on  the  exe<  utive  board;  she  is  in  <  harge  oi  revisions. 
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Mrs.  Charles  A.  Tuttle  Atta  Miner), 
:  17.  at  her  home  in   Middletown     Ct. 

i  short  illness, 
is  the  fourth  whom  we  have  sorrow- 
fully  lost   out   of   the   little   group  of  eight 
gathered  at  our  50th  Reunion,  the  report  of 

which    she    contributed     to    the     QUARTERLY 
that  summer.      Her  civic  and  college  interests 
keen.     She  was  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters,  the  Hartford  >mith  College 
(dill-,  the  South  Congregational  Church,  the 
Monday  Club,  the  College  Club,  and  the  Uni- 
ty   Club   in    Middletown;   and    was  also 
•  try  of  the  Day  Nursery  there  up  to  the 
time    of    her    death.     She    was    center    of    a 
markedly  devoted  family  circle  whose  surviv- 
ing   members    are:    her    husband,    Professor 
Tuttle    of    Wesleyan     University;    her    son 
Miner  \\  orthington,  Amherst  '13;  her  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  '22;  two  grandchildren;  and  a 
.  Jean  Miner  of  Ware. 
Ex- 1884 

Mrs.  Henry  Nicols  (Elizabeth  Wright), 
Jan.  25,  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

She  maintained  her  interest  in  the  College 
and,  while  her  health  permitted,  attended 
meetings  of  Smith  alumnae  in  San  Diego. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

Two  daughters  survive,  Alice  and  Mrs. 
Marguerite  N.  Swain. 

Ex- 1888 

Mrs.  George  L.  Munn  i Susie  Bosworth), 
Mar.  23,  at  her  home  in  Easthampton,  Mass 

For  25  years  she  was  Easthampton  corre- 
spondent for  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  re- 
tiring two  years  ago  because  of  ill  health. 
During  her  term  of  service  she  became  per- 
haps the  most  widely  acquainted  person  in  the 
town,  the  local  circulation  of  the  paper  rising 
from  600  to  1,494. 

Susie  was  long  active  in  civic,  social,  and 
organization  circles,  playing  a  prominent  part 
in  the  civic  life  of  the  town  and  constantly 
endeavoring  to  promote  its  welfare. 

The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  says:  "With 
the  passing  of  Mrs.  Munn,  Easthampton 
suffers  the  loss  of  a  woman  of  great  person- 
ality, whose  love  of  her  town  and  the  people 
within  it,  brought  to  this  community  much 
that  is  worth  while  in  it." 

Her  husband,  George  L.  Munn,  survives 
her.  They  had  two  children:  Edwin  Bos- 
worth and  Leslie  Searle. 

Mrs.  Hughston  (Augusta  Crandall),  in 
September  1932. 

She  served  the  cause  of  Woman  Suffrage 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  and,  since  the  passage 
of  the  Amendment,  had  been  working  for  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Peace 
Movement. 

Ex-1889 

Mrs.  G.  Fred  Ball  (Susan  Porter),  Jan.  4. 
Ex- 1897 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Bradlee  (Edith  Keene), 
Jan.  17.  I  ler  death  brought  a  genuine  sense 
of  loss  to  a  great  many  people.     She  was  born 


in  Lynn  in  1874  of  an  ancestry  which  made 
natural  her  membership  in  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1906  she  married  Mr. 
Bradlee,  a  Boston  man  (Harvard  '94),  and 
besides  him  left  two  daughters,  Susan  and 
Sarah.  Their  home  in  Milton  was  an  ideally 
happy  one.  Edith  was  a  woman  of  rare  charm 
and  great  unselfishness.  Her  love  of  flowers 
and,  in  fact,  of  everything  beautiful  was  a 
marked  characteristic  as  was  also  a  keen  sense 
of  humor.  Very  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously she  did  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  she 
has  left  a  beautiful  and  helpful  memory  in 
many  hearts.  A.  P.  W. 

1901 

Mrs.  Chauncey  B.  Humphrey  (Emma 
Durkee),  in  South  Side  Hospital,  Bay  Shore, 
X.  Y..  Mar.  29. 

During  the  war  Emma  was  active  in  Red 
Cross  work  at  Camp  I'pton.  After  the  war 
she  published  three  volumes  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Camp  L'pton,  and  other  military 
establishments  on  Long  Island.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  X.  Y.  Chapter  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  and  of  the  I  niversity  Club  of  N.  Y. 
Her  husband  and  a  sister  survive. 
Ex-1904 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Whipple  (Gertrude 
Stonej,  at  her  home  in  Worcester,  Mar.  12. 

Mr.  Whipple  writes:  "In  January  we  went 
for  a  holiday  to  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  returning  to  New  York,  Mar.  1. 
Shortly  after  our  return  to  Worcester,  Ger- 
trude was  taken  ill  with  influenza,  to  which  she 
succumbed  Mar.  12." 

She  leaves  besides  her  husband,  a  son, 
John  W.  Porter,  now  a  student  at  Harvard 
Law  School;  and  two  stepsons,  Robert  J.  and 
William  J.  Whipple,  students  at  Princeton 
and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  respectively. 
i905 

Jessie  Murray,  Jan.  19,  of  pneumonia. 
Jessie's  death  was  briefly  noted  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue.  We  quote  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  wife  of  the  rector  of  the  church  which 
Jessie  attended: 

"It  is  not  often  that  a  whole  community 
feels  such  genuine  grief  and  expresses  such 
deep  sympathy  for  a  sorrowing  family  as  was 
shown  here  at  the  death  of  Jessie  Murray. 
1  ler  associations  with  the  town's  best  inter- 
ests  were  many  and  effective.  .  .  .  Her  ra- 
diant face  and  ever  cheery  smile  wrere  evidence 
of  a  joyous  personality  and  a  character  of  rare 
courage.  Her  frequent  unselfish  services  to 
others  gladdened  many  lives.  Jessie's  gal- 
lant soul  and  brave  spirit  will  live  in  the  hearts 
of  her  many,  many  friends,  cherished  as  a 
precious  treasure  and  a  living  inspiration." 
1907 

Carobel  Murphey,  Mar.  15,  in  Los  An- 
geles. After  leaving  the  Woman's  Residence 
I  la  11  at  the  Cniversity  of  Southern  California, 
she  suffered  a  heart  attack  and  was  found 
later  near  her  car. 

She  had  been  connected  with  the  Los 
Angeles  schools  since  19L3.     In  1917  she  was 
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appointed  head  of  the  biology  department  of 
the  Lincoln  High  School,  and  in  1926  she  was 
made  vice-principal  of  the  Thomas  Edison 
Junior  High  School.  She  was  an  authority  on 
school  thrift  and  obtained  a  Doctor's  degree 
at  Stanford  University  on  this  subject. 
Carobel  was  the  author  of  several  books  on 
saving. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father,  a  sister,  and 
five  brothers. 

1910 

Laura  MacColl,  Jan.  20,  of  pneumonia. 
Until  last  September  Laura  had  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  office  managers  for  the 
National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Her  mother 
and  sister  survive  her. 

1913 

Edith  Leffingwell,  Feb.  25 

"On  and  on  toward  a  distant  hill 

Fringed  with  trees  and  scattered  light, 
The  caravan  swung  round  again 
Then  vanished  out  of  sight." 

Thus,  as  Edith  herself  wrote  during  our 
college  days  together,  she  passes  from  our 
sight,  leaving  behind  her  a  trail  of  tangible 
memories  that  will  not  die. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  1913, 
Edith  had  the  power  to  express  herself  by  pen, 
brush,  or  song,  and  so  with  such  a  wealth  of 
talents,  she  will  live  with  us  in  her  poems,  her 
paintings,  and  the  haunting  melodies  of  her 
voice  and  violin. 

After  college,  her  paintings  became  her  chief 
concern — they  were  recognized  nationally, 
and  she  was  made  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors. 

In  1918,  while  serving  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
canteens  on  the  docks,  when  the  troops  were 
being  brought  in  from  France,  she  contracted 
sleeping  sickness,  which  slowly  paralyzed  her 
arms,  thus  denying  us  further  treasures  from 
her  brush.  For  more  than  ten  years  she 
faced  with  courage  and  optimism  her  failing 
strength  and  slowly  creeping  paralysis.  Her 
quiet  chuckle,  her  sense  of  humor,  and  her 
willingness  to  add  to  the  pleasure  of  others  by 
her  unusual  gifts,  have  so  endeared  her  to  us 
all,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  has  been  taken  from  our 
firmament. 

H.  H.  C. 
1914 

Mrs.  Albert  R.  Bergesen  (Blanche  Dar- 
ling), Mar.  12,  in  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Blanche  was  a  loyal  member  of  our  Class 
and  a  prominent  member  of  her  community 


where  she  and  her  husband  helped  with  many 
civic  enterprises. 

Blanche  was  ill  but  five  days,  succumbing 
to  peritonitis  following  a  kidney  infection. 
She  passed  away  in  the  hospital  in  Fargo. 

She  lived  in  Montpelier  (Vt.)  where  she 
went  to  school  until  she  was  ready  to  enter 
Smith.  At  College  she  won  a  scholarship  at 
the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philosophy, 
going  there  after  graduation.  Later  she  did 
settlement  work  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
1917  Blanche  was  married  to  Mr.  Bergesen,  a 
young  lawyer  of  Fargo  (N.  D.),  where  they 
made  their  home.  He  is  now  State's  At- 
torney. 

Blanche's  classmates  mourn  her  loss  and 
extend  their  sincerest  sympathy  to  her  mother 
(who  will  go  on  to  Fargo  from  Vermont),  her 
husband,  and  her  three  small  daughters,  in 
their  bereavement.  G.  W.  R. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  (Elizabeth  Mc- 
Millan), at  Southern  Pines,  Feb.  9. 

From  the  beginning,  Betty  was  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Class  and  there  is  no  one 
whose  going  could  leave  more  devoted  and 
sorrowing  friends.  Significant  as  were  her 
athletic  capabilities,  she  was  more  conspicuous 
for  that  amazing  selflessness  which  was  the 
marvel  of  those  close  to  her,  and  that  sym- 
pathy, in  its  deepest  sense,  which  made  her 
share  vitally  in  their  joys  and  sorrows.  She 
possessed  a  charm  that  was,  as  Barrie  has 
described  it,  "a  sort  of  bloom  on  a  woman" 
and  to  which  no  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
knew  her  was  insensible;  it  was  as  elusive  and 
indefinable  as  it  was  real  and  inescapable. 
She  was  constantly  and  quietly  doing  for 
others  kindly  and  generous  acts  that  only 
they  could  know. 

To  four  long  years  of  invalidism  Betty 
brought  a  courage  and  a  patience  that  were 
heartbreaking.  Despite  physical  handicaps, 
she  kept  up  her  intellectual  interests  and  never 
lost  her  delightful  sense  of  humor. 

Betty  leaves  her  husband,  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter, four  sisters,  a  brother,  and  a  host  of 
friends  who  cherish  the  privilege  of  having 
known  her.  G.  M.  R.;  K.  K. 

Margaret  Torrison,  Apr.  10.     Her  mother, 
sister,  and  brother  survive. 
1923 

Mrs.  Lawrence  K.  Frank  (Dorothea 
Davis),  Jan.  20,  after  an  illness  of  four  days. 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Carpenter  Jr.  (Hope  St. 
Amant),  Mar.  25,  after  a  brief  illness,  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Please  send  all  news  for  the  August  Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by  June  10.  The  editors 

reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in  legible  form 

and  also  items  which  in  their  judgment  are  too  informal  for  insertionT.in  a  magazine. 

See  Current  Publications,  We  See  by  the  Papers,  and  Necrology. 


1879 
Charles    S.    Palmer,    husband    of    Harriet 
Warner,  has  been  elected  chairman  and  pro- 
gram maker  of  the  Pittsburgh  Section  of  the 
Amer.  Chemical  Soc. 

1880 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  W.  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 
Class  secretary — Eliza  Huntington,  88  Har- 
vard St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
See  the  Necrology. 

Louise  (Ensign)  Durckheim  was  Class  repre- 
sentative at  Council. 

Sarah  Kellogg  spent  a  part  of  the  winter 
in  Florida  with  her  sister. 
1882 
Fund  Contributors  4.     Amount  $125.00. 
Class  secretary  and  Fund  chairman — Nina 
Browne,  c/o  Alumnae  Office,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  '83  wrote: 
"We  are  having  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  luncheon 
at  K.  McClellan's  on  Mar.  16  (too  many  had 
engagements  on  the  17th)  with  the  'usual  '82 
bunch.'" 

Ex- 1882 
Mary  (Huggins)  Gamble's  granddaughter, 
Elizabeth  Gamble  '35,  is  the  new  President  of 
Student  Government  at  College. 
1883 

Fund  Contributors  27.     Amount  $165.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  W.  G.  Partridge 
(Mary  Payne),  Spring  &  Maple  avenues,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  B.  Spahr 
(Jean  Fine),  27  Washington  Sq.  N.,  N.  Y.  C. 

'83  has  done  pretty  well  in  Florida  this 
winter.  Alice  Gifford  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Caroline  Hilliard  in  Winter  Park,  Elizabeth 
(Lawrence)  Clarke  in  Sarasota,  Ella  (Payne) 
Hamlin  in  Tavares.  For  our  ex's,  Anne 
(Leonard)  Loeb  spent  2  weeks  at  the  Gulf 
View  Inn  in  Sarasota,  and  Ella  (Stetson) 
Tappan  was  a  month  or  more  in  Clearwater. 
A  good  old  state  to  winter  in  is  Florida. 
1884 
Fund  Contributors  23.     Amount  $405.00. 

Class  secretary — Louise  Kelsey,  150  E.  35th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  H. 
Thayer  (Helen  Rand),  110  Farlow  Rd.,  New- 
ton, Mass. 

The  following  have  already  notified  the 
secretary  that  they  expect  to  attend  the  50th 


Reunion:  F.  Allis,  M.  Bryant,  M.  Dey,  K. 
Greene,  F.  Holden,  L.  Kelsey,  M.  Mason,  B. 
Merriam,  A.  Payne,  C.  Sergeant,  V.  Scudder, 
J.  Smith,  E.  Tiemann.  Only  one  regret  re- 
ceived as  yet.  The  secretary  hopes  to  have 
favorable  news  from  the  rest  of  '84  very  soon. 
1885 
Fund  Contributors  12.     Amount  $196.00. 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Franklin,  23  Sherman 
St.,  Newport,  R.  I.  Fund  chairman — Kath- 
arine Woodward,  10  West  St.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Anna  Cutler  is  leading  a  busy  life  in  New 
Haven.  Besides  being  president  of  the  Smith 
Club,  she  is  connected  with  the  A.A.U.W., 
the  Visiting  Nurses  Assn.,  and  an  important 
church  committee. 

Mabel  (Haines)  Martin  is  permanently 
settled  in  southern  California.  Her  health  is 
excellent  and  she  finds  many  interests  in  San 
Diego. 

Caroline  Hamilton,  who  since  her  retire- 
ment from  missionary  work  is  living  in  Hol- 
yoke,  finds  her  occasional  visits  to  the  College 
very  enjoyable. 

Mary  Hardy  reports  among  the  "high 
spots"  of  the  past  year  two  visits  with  Miss 
Jordan  in  her  home  in  New  Haven. 

Clara  (McFarland)  Hobbs  spent  the  winter 
as  usual  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  the 
spring  she  and  Dr.  Hobbs  go  to  their  summer 
home  near  Litchfield,  where  they  have  their 
boys'  camp  and  Clara  has  a  shop  for  early 
American  glass. 

Anna  (Mead)  Lee's  2  older  grandsons  are 
in  their  4th  year  at  Middlesex  School,  Con- 
cord, and  spend  their  vacations  with  Anna  in 
New  London. 

Josephine  Natt  spent  last  summer  in 
France  and  England  with  Adele  Shaw  '87. 
For  5  years  Jo  has  been  serving  as  volunteer 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  Relief 
Board.  The  clothing  division  in  which  she 
works  provides  shoes  and  garments  for  about 
1000  persons  a  day. 

Virgie  (O'Brion)  Merrill's  husband  died 
Aug.  13  '33  at  the  Mayo  Hosp.  in  Rochester, 
Minn.  Mr.  Merrill  had  been  associated  with 
law  and  business  in  Minneapolis  for  nearly 
50  years,  and  was  a  retired  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  Last 
winter  Virgie  has  been  living  at  a  quiet  family 
hotel  but  expected  to  open  her  house  in  April. 
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Ex- 1885 
Nellie  (Packard)  Webb's  illness  has  become 
so  grave  that  she  is  now  in  a  sanatorium  in 
Summit,  N.  J. 

1886 

Fund  Contributors  24.     Amount  $150.00. 

Class  secretary — Mary  Eastman,  Chester- 
field, Mass.  Fund  chairman — Henrietta 
Seelye,  19  S.  Prospect  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Adele  Allen  has  spent  the  winter  in  Florida 
with  her  friend  Mrs.  Dwight  of  Holyoke 

Margaretta  (Duncan)  Demarest  took  a  trip 
to  California  last  summer,  visiting  Chicago 
and  the  National  Parks  on  the  way  out,  and 
Feather  River  Canyon,  the  Royal  Gorge,  and 
Denver  on  the  return  journey. 

Frances  Goodwin  sailed  Feb.  20  for  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  She  spent  Easter  in  Jeru- 
salem. Later  she  will  travel  through  Italy 
and  will  attend  the  first  performance  of  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau. 

Florence  (Merriam)  Bailey  and  her  husband 
have  moved  to  California  where  they  are 
making  a  new  home  in  San  Marcos.  Florence 
is  the  member  for  New  Mexico  on  the  ad- 
visory council  of  Bird-Lore. 

Harriett  (Risley)  Foote  received  2  gold 
medals  for  her  rose  gardens  during  the  past 
year.     See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Alice  V.  Waite  is  spending  her  3d  year  in 
Europe.     She  was  in  Italy  during  the  winter. 
1887 
Fund  Contributors  10.     Amount  $178.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  A.  Mirick  (Grace 
James),  68  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Fund  chair- 
man—Mrs. A.  V.  Powell  (Hannah  Clark), 
5227  Blackstone  Av.,  Chicago. 

Mary  Shute's  husband,  Professor  Thayer, 
has  been  granted  a  sabbatical  leave  from 
Hartford  Sem.  They  expect  to  spend  6 
months  in  Spain  and  Italy.  They  sailed  Jan. 
22  for  Palma,  Mallorca,  and  then  will  go  on 
to  the  Balearic  Islands  for  several  weeks. 
Address,  American  Express  Co.,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  Rome. 

1888 
Fund  Contributors  25.     Amount  $220.00. 

Class  secretary — Mabelle  Chase,  Bolton, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Nettie  Whitney,  568 
Farmington  Av.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Daisy  Blaisdell  sailed  for  Naples,  Jan.  4, 
to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy. 

Mabelle  Chase  represented  the  Class  at 
Alumnae  Council.  From  Northampton  she 
went  to  New  York  to  visit  Anne  (Kellogg) 
Howe  at  Crestwood,  and  the  daughter  of  Alice 
(Sykes)  Meara — Adelaide  (Meara)  Hammond 
ex-'26—  at  Riverdale-on-Hudson.  Anne  (Kel- 
logg) Howe,  Fannie  (Lyman)  Burt,  Anna 
(Schreuder)  Rhoades,  Adelaide  Ventres,  and 
Margaret  (Whitney)  Chapman  were  luncheon 
guests  of  Adelaide  while  Mabelle  was  there. 

Louise  (Husted)  Church's  daughter  Pris- 
cilla  is  studying  at  Washington  Univ. 

Ellen  Wentworth  entertained  one  of  4 
regional  meetings  of  the  N.  H.  Smith  Club  on 
Mar.  10.  Grace  (Barker)  Smith  '19  gave  the 
report  of  Alumnae  Council.  Of  the  twelve 
present,  one  was  Leila  (Kennedy)  Hutchens's 


daughter  Helena,  who  is  now  living  in  Exeter, 
as  her  husband,  Eugene  Finch,  is  teaching  in 
Phillips  Exeter  Acad. 

Ex- 1888 

Lucy  (Brooks)  Weiser  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  with  May 
(Goodwin)  Avirett  and  Harriet  Cobb,  both 
of  '89. 

Margaret  (Whitney)  Chapman's  father  died 
in  December  in  his  98th  year. 
1889 

Fund  Contributors  23.     Amount  $234.00. 

Class  secretary — Lucy  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Wilder  (Ella  Abbot),  Box  70, 
R.F.D.,  Sterling  Junction,  Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

New  Address. — Emma  Sebring,  15  Park 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ex- 1889 

Caroline  (Hastings)  Lawrence  sold  her 
villa  near  Florence,  gave  up  her  apartment  in 
Paris,  and  has  been  in  Vienna.  She  hopes  to 
be  in  the  U.  S.  next  autumn. 

Dr.    Harriet    (Parker)    Vaughan    and    her 
husband  returned  to  this  country  in  February 
because  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  health.     Address, 
135  Pine  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
1890 

Fund  Contributors  24.     Amount  $248.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  F.  F.  Davidson  (Ada- 
line  Allen),  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  S.  WyckofT 
(Harriet  Day),  Simsbury,  Ct. 

Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff's  son,  Griffith 
Vollmer,  married  Josephine  Tone  of  Chicago, 
in  March.  He  is  teaching  in  The  Out-of- 
Door  School,  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Rose  Lyman  is  living  with  her  sister  Grace 
in  a  New  York  apartment  overlooking  the 
Hudson.  Rose,  Grace  Royce,  Edith  (Elmer) 
Wood,  and  Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff  repre- 
sented '90  at  the  N.  Y.  Smith  luncheon. 

Bess  (Seabury)  Guthrie  and  her  son  Edward 
recently  made  a  trip  to  Bermuda,  and  while  in 
New  York  visited  Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff. 
1891 

Fund  Contributors  24.     Amount  $166.10. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  49  Glendale  Rd.,  Belmont, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Grace  Weston,  276 
Franklin  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Alice  (Clute)  Ely  has  a  3d  grandchild, 
Robert  Ely  Jr. 

Carol  (Peck)  Boardman  will  be  at  her  cot- 
tage— Farm  Pond  Road,  Oak  Bluffs — until 
the  middle  of  July. 

Janet  (Wallace)  Curtis  has  returned  to  her 
farm  in  Winsted  (Ct.)  for  the  summer. 

Mabel  (Wood)  Hill  has  returned  to  New 
York  after  spending  several  months  in  Eng- 
land. 

1892 

Fund  Contributors  28.     Amount  $330.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  I.  H.  Upton  (Kath- 
erine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall, 
Boston.  Fund  chairman — Abby  Arnold,  325 
Adams  St.,  North  Abington,  Mass. 

Martha  Kimball's  mother  died  Jan.  12, 
nearly  99  and  a  half  years  old.     Early  in 
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February  Martha  closed  her  house  and  went 
to  Fori  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  to  stay  until  May. 

Mary  (Rankin)  Wardner'a  daughter  Lois 
w.is  manned  to  Samuel  Dayton  Doggett  of 
Boston,  Jan.  30. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  Leila  (Swift)  Chute 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Jan.  12.  Dr. 
Chute  had  practiced  medicine  in  Boston  more 
than  40  years.  He  was  connected  with 
several  hospitals  as  consultant  and  for  a  long 
time  was  professor  of  urology  at  Tufts  Med. 

Blanche  (Wheeler)  Williams  has  finished  a 
history  of  The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  in 
Providence  (R.  I.),  which  her  aunt  founded. 
Blanche  taught  in  this  school  from  1892-1904, 
and  after  Miss  Wheeler's  death  in  1920  helped 
reorganize  it  and  served  for  several  years  on 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  book  contains  2 
letters  from  President  Seelye,  written  in  June 
1884,  asking  Miss  Wheeler  to  consider  being 
"a  permanent  teacher  in  the  Art  School  con- 
nected with  Smith  College."  Blanche  says 
of  the  history:  "  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love  for 
more  than  2  years,  during  which  I  have  col- 
lected from  the  Records  of  the  town  of  Con- 
cord (Mass.)  material  about  life  in  the  old 
town  during  my  aunt's  girlhood.  Her  own 
notes  and  letters  tell  of  her  pursuit  of  art 
from  the  time  when  she  took  her  first  lessons 
in  drawing  and  painting  from  May  Alcott, 
the  Amy  of  'Little  Women,'  through  her 
studies  in  Paris  from  1876-82.  The  story  of 
her  teaching  and  of  the  founding  of  her  Studio 
and  School  is  given  from  letters  and  from 
my  own  intimate  connection  with  my  aunt." 
1893 

Fund  Contributors  28.     Amount  $1,249.00. 

Class  secretary — Virginia  Lyman,  157  Ly- 
man PL,  Englewood,  N.  J.  Fund  chairman — 
Ellen  Cook,  36  Bedford  Ter.,  Northampton. 

Harriet  Bigelow,  who  is  spending  her 
sabbatical  traveling  through  the  Orient,  gave 
4  lectures  and  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
faculty  tea,  at  Central  Philippine  Col. 

Ellen  (Bradbury)  Brittingham  writes  that 
she  has  been  far  from  well  all  winter. 

Jennie  Campbell  is  State  D.A.R.  Chairman 
of  the  Student  Loan  Fund  in  Kansas.  Since 
she  has  had  charge  of  the  City  Library  in 
Mankato  there  has  been  a  50^c  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  books.  She  writes  that  she  is 
living  equally  distant  from  New  York  and 
San  Francisco. 

While  Mary  Du  Bois  was  visiting  her 
brother  in  Englewood  last  January  she  spent 
an  afternoon  with  Virginia  Lyman. 

Your  secretary  wrote  to  eighteen  '93  mem- 
bers living  in  and  near  New  York  concerning 
the  Smith  Club  luncheon  on  Mar.  10.  Seven 
answered  but  only  four  attended:  Mary 
Waring,  Mary  (Bragaw)  Tinker,  Catharine 
(Frisbee)  Sweet,  and  herself. 

Margarita  May  is  working  in  the  Associated 
Charities  in  San  Francisco. 
1894 
Fund  Contributors  36.     Amount  $422.44. 

Class  secretary — Martha  Mason,  1020  Fifth 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Eliot 
White  (Mabel  Moore),  126  Gordon  St., 
Roselle,  N.  J. 


Marguerite  Chapman  has  given  up  her 
school  in  New  Jersey  and  is  now  living  in 
Hudson,  O. 

Mary  (Frost)  Sawyer  writes  that  she  and 
her  husband  spent  the  winter  in  Florida. 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  seriously  ill  last  fall  and  his 
doctors  advised  a  winter  in  a  milder  climate. 
They  were  6  weeks  in  Clearwater  and  then 
moved  to  Miami. 

Clara  Greenough's  father,  Deacon  John  J. 
Greenough,  died  in  Deerfield  Mar.  17,  aged  93. 
Almost  to  the  last  he  was  keenly  interested  in 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of  today. 

Agnes  (Learned)  Dawson  has  been  living 
in  Swarthmore  (Pa.)  while  her  husband  has 
been  there  writing  a  book  on  physiology. 

Mary  Lewis,  with  Vera  Brown,  one  of  the 
Faculty,  took  a  cruise  during  spring  vacation. 

Ada  (Piatt)  Benedict  and  her  husband  have 
sailed  for  3  months  in  Italy.  Mr.  Benedict 
has  retired  from  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.  and  his  son  has  been  chosen  to  take 
his  place. 

Mabel  (Prouty)  Johnson  has  a  position  as 
Y.  W.  secretary  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Lillian  (Rice)  Brigham  will  be  unable  to 
make  the  long  trip  east  from  Denver  for  our 
Reunion. 

Ex- 1894 

Katharine  (Lyall)  Merrill  gave  a  luncheon 
Mar.  24  at  her  home  in  Summit  for  members 
of  '94  living  in  and  around  N.  Y.  C.  Besides 
Clausine  (Mann)  MacNeille,  her  house  guest, 
there  were  present  Bertha  (Watters)  Tildsley, 
Mabel  (Prouty)  Johnson,  Mabel  (Moore) 
White,  Cora  (Warburton)  Hussa,  Anna 
Morse,  and  Martha  Mason. 

Clausine  (Mann)  MacNeille  is  doing  in- 
teresting work  at  Swarthmore  as  vocational 
adviser. 

Harriet  Reynolds  of  Greenwich  (Ct.)  was 
elected  asst.  moderator  of  the  Gen.  Conference 
of  Congregational  Churches  of  Connecticut, 
which  held  a  2-day  session  recently  at  New 
Haven,  at  Center  Church  on  the  College 
Green  of  Yale.  This  is  an  unusual  honor  for 
a  woman,  for  the  Conference  has  290  ministers 
on  its  roster  and  321  churches.  Harriet  is  an 
ideal  presiding  officer  and  is  well  deserving  of 
the  position.  She  has  for  many  years  been 
active  in  denominational  work,  and  this 
honor  was  conferred  upon  her  in  recognition 
of  her  valued  services  to  the  churches  of  her 
state. 

1895 
Fund  Contributors  45.     Amount  $694.50. 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  Washington  Heights,  N.  Y.  C. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  H.  King  (Florence 
Lord),  397  Park  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

'95  had  a  fair  representation  at  the  an- 
nual New  York  luncheon,  Mar.  10.  Bertha 
(Bennett)  Denison,  Anna  (Harrington) 
Green,  Annah  Hazen,  Martha  Humphrey, 
Mary  (Clark)  Jackson,  Florence  (Lord) 
King,  Rebecca  (Kinsman)  Munroe,  Carolyn 
Swett,  and  Josephine  Wilkin,  were  present 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  President  Neilson's 
address,  keen,  illuminating,  and  witty,  as 
usual. 
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Amey  Aldrich  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  in 
Bermuda. 

Rose  (Fairbank)  Beals,  who  with  her  hus- 
band, Dr.  Lester  Beals,  is  on  a  sabbatical 
leave  from  her  medical  work  in  India,  has 
been  addressing  school  and  church  groups  in 
New  England.  Rose  will  be  at  Commence- 
ment when  her  daughter  graduates.  Why 
don't  we  have  an  informal  reunion  in  Nor- 
thampton at  the  same  time?  Those  who  can 
go  back  should  apply  now  for  rooms,  stating 
the  days  they  will  be  there.  They  should 
apply  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office,  not  to 
the  Class  Secretary  as  in  reunion  years,  and 
the  kind  authorities  will  place  us  in  as  con- 
centrated a  group  as  is  possible.  Nan  Green, 
Florence  King,  and  Carolyn  Swett  are  plan- 
ning to  go  back. 

Ethelyn  McKinney's  brother  died  in 
January.  His  daughter  Jean,  whose  mother, 
Jean  Webster,  died  when  she  was  born,  has 
always  lived  with  Ethelyn  in  Greenwich. 

Mary  Merwin  Melcher  was  in  New  York 
for  a  few  days  en  route  to  Chapel  Hill  where 
she  planned  to  spend  the  winter. 

R.  Adelaide  W'itham  spent  the  winter  in 
Gardiner  (Me.)  with  Miss  Barstow. 
1896 
Fund  Contributors  47.     Amount  $3,837.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley  (Edith 
Wheeler),  Webster  Rd.  Upper,  Weston, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  P.  M.  Strayer 
(Emily  Betts),  91  Merriman  St.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Isabel  (Adams)  Deland  made  a  trip  to 
Norfolk  (Va.)  to  greet  her  1st  grandchild, 
Betty  Fay  Gill,  born  Feb.  4  to  her  daughter 
Rachel.  On  her  return  she  visited  Marian 
(Baker)  Lloyd  in  Montclair. 

Emily  (Betts)  Strayer,  representing  '96  at 
Council,  stayed  on  for  Rally  Day  festivities. 
She  came  away,  like  all  of  us  who  have  had 
that  experience,  "so  grateful  for  the  inspira- 
tion from  the  Faculty  and  alumnae,  and  the 
fun  with  the  girls" — even  for  the  "old  time 
winter  with  sleighs,  skis,  blizzard,  and  all." 

Clara  (Burnham)  Platner  spent  the  later 
winter  and  spring  with  her  sisters  in  Kansas 
City  (Mo.),  motoring  to  Palm  Beach  in 
March.  She  expects  to  reopen  her  Cam- 
bridge house  in  June. 

Janet  Burns,  after  a  visit  to  her  adopted 
daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward,  in  Cambridge 
(Mass.),  stopped  in  Montclair  with  Marian 
(Baker)  Lloyd,  and  held  brief  reunion  with 
Eva  (Hills)  Eastman  and  Laura  (Crane) 
Burgess. 

Mabel  (Calef)  Allen's  daughter  Lucy  '28  is 
on  the  staff  of  the  Mary  McClellan  Hosp., 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  after  a  long  period  of 
convalescence  from  a  motor  accident.  Mabel 
made  a  spring  pilgrimage  to  visit  her  "ador- 
able" granddaughter,  Lura  Allen,  in  Millburn, 
N.  J. 

Flora  (Clark)  Winchester  and  her  daughter 
Barbara  '21  took  a  cruise  in  February  and 
March  to  the  West  Indies,  Canal  Zone, 
Curacao,  and  other  South  American  ports, 
with  a  visit  to  Lucy  Bigelow  in  New  York  as 
grand  finale. 


Laura  (Crane)  Burgess's  daughter  Valeria 
'33  is  engaged  to  Philip  G.  Stevens,  Harvard 
A.B.'24,  Ph.D. '29,  at  present  a  guest  research 
associate  at  M.  I.  T. 

Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  has  returned 
from  a  winter  visit  to  her  daughter,  Elisabeth 
(Morrow)  Morgan  '25,  in  California.  We 
read  with  deep  emotion  her  3  poems  in  the 
April  Atlantic.  Constance  Morrow  '35  has 
been  elected  Chairman  of  Judicial  Board. 
See  Northampton  News. 

Jane  (Estabrook)  Ewell  escaped  from  New 
England's  "record  winter"  to  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif. 

Laura  Gay,  Nancy  Hoisington,  Grace 
Lyman,  Alice  Pierce,  and  Dorothy  W'atters 
represented  '96  at  the  N.  Y.  Smith  luncheon 
Mar.  10. 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman,  back  from  a  short 
rest  cruise  with  her  husband,  landed  in  N.  Y.'s 
"piercing  cold"  Mar.  18 — only  her  moving 
pictures  to  remind  her  of  the  warm  glow  of 
Jamaica,  Panama,  and  Havana.  On  Apr.  3 
she  represented  both  Smith  and  Radcliffe  at 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Buell  Gallagher  as 
president  of  Talladega  Col.  (Ala.),  where 
Eliza  (Lord)  Jaquith  has  taught  for  many 
years. 

Ethel  Lyman  spent  much  of  the  winter 
with  a  sick  friend  in  Atlantic  City,  but  re- 
turned to  her  beloved  Christodora  House  in 
N.  Y.  C.  for  the  spring. 

Grace  Lyman  writes  of  a  tea  held  Mar.  26 
at  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club  in  honor  of  the 
present  N.  Y.  scholarship  holders  at  Smith, 
whom  she  characterizes  as  "delightful  girls" 
and  of  outstanding  quality. 

Hannah  Myrick,  Florence  Smith  (down 
from  Williamstown  for  the  League  of  Women 
Voters),  Sarah  (Tappan)  Coe,  and  Edith 
(Wheeler)  Ripley  gathered  with  other  friends 
for  luncheon  at  the  Boston  Col.  Club,  Apr.  5, 
in  honor  of  "ex-secretary"  Frances  Jones, 
who  was  spending  Easter  vacation  with  her 
sister. 

Mary  (Post)  Miller's  stepdaughter,  Sara, 
was  married  in  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Jan.  6  to 
Robert  D.  Syer,  and  is  living  at  966  Dale  St., 
Pasadena.  Following  the  wedding  Dr.  Miller 
and  Mary  departed  "for  a  much  needed  rest" 
on  a  2  months'  South  Seas  cruise. 

Harriet  (Teasdale)  Lingley's  husband, 
Charles  R.  Lingley,  died  at  Hanover  (N.  H.) 
Jan.  30.  Professor  of  history  at  Dartmouth, 
he  exerted  a  profound  influence,  not  only  on  the 
students,  whose  most  popular  instructor  he 
had  for  years  been  voted,  but  also  in  the 
administration  of  the  college  and  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation. 

Miriam  Webb's  mother,  friend  to  many  a 
'96  girl  from  college  days  on,  died  Jan.  14, 
after  a  long  illness.  In  February  Miriam 
embarked  on  a  restful  voyage  to  Honolulu  via 
Panama  and  California,  returning  in  April. 
At  a  luncheon  in  Santa  Barbara  she  was  fellow 
guest  with  Kate  (Williams)  Moseley. 

Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley,  on  a  fortnight's 
visit  to  Frances  Jones  in  February,  made 
contacts  with  many  '96ers  about  N.  Y.  C; 
stopped    in    Hartford    with    Anne    (Young) 
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Copeland,  Mary  Goodman,  and  Julie  (Gil- 
man)  Clark;  and  at  New  Haven,  while  visiting 
her  son  Harrison,  Vale  '36,  spent  a  delightful 
hour  with  Edith  (Hart)  Holcomb  in  her  unique 
gift  shop. 

Caroline  Wing  sends  a  fascinating  picture  of 
the  bungalow  in  Tucson  (Ariz.),  where  she  and 
Adeline  '98  lingered  in  February  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Mexico.  They  made  brief  visits 
en  route  with  Constance  (McCalmont)  Hum- 
phrey in  Kalamazoo  and  Clara  (Burnham) 
Platner  in  Kansas  City. 

New     Address. — Frances     Jones,     Hotel 
Grosvener,  35  Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1897 

Fund  Contributors  102.     Amount  $826.50. 

Class  secretary-—  Louise  Peloubet,  11  How- 
land  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Fund  chairman 
—Mrs.  O.  D.  Kellogg  (Edith  Taylor),  18 
Craigie  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Eleven  of  '97  attended  the  N.  Y.  Smith 
luncheon,  Mar.  10:  Florence  (Clarke)  Boone, 
Mary  (Rockwell)  Cole,  Susan  Holton,  Ella 
(Hurtt)  Barnes,  Florence  Johnson,  May 
Johnson,  Mabel  (Hersom)  Jones,  Lucy 
Stoddard,  Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen,  Susan 
Titsworth,  and  Helen  Tredick. 

When  Mrs.  Morrow  was  in  California  in 
January,  Eleanor  Bissell  gave  a  luncheon  for 
fifteen  of  her  contemporaries  among  whom 
were  Bertha  (Bogue)  Bennett,  Ethelwyn 
(Foote)  Bennett,  Anne  (McWilliams)  Gans, 
and  Harriet  Morris.  At  the  midwinter 
luncheon  of  the  Smith  Club  of  Southern 
California,  Eleanor  told  the  members  some- 
thing about  her  month  in  England.  Harriet 
Morris  and  Ida  (Darling)  Engelke  were  there 
and  Mae  (Fuller)  Curran  came  down  from 
Santa  Barbara. 

Anna  Branch  has  just  given  to  Connecticut 
Col.  the  original  document  by  which  in  1693 
the  Mohegan  Indians  deeded  what  is  now  a 
part  of  Conn.  Arboretum,  to  Thomas  Bolles. 
The  property  changed  hands  in  1693  for  "4 
yards  of  duffle." 

Helen  (Brown)  Coit  is  reported  to  be  much 
occupied  with  her  garden,  "continuing  her  art 
work  and  makingmost  interesting  etchings," 
besides  filling  "every  crevice  of  her  busy  life 
with  work  as  educational  secretary  of  the  Fair- 
field Archdeaconry  of  the  Woman's  Auxil.  of 
the  Episcopal  Church." 

Ruth  (Brown)  Page  visited  Susan  Titsworth 
in  March. 

Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming  lost  her  mother  in 
March.  Just  as  she  reached  the  house  in 
Chicago  a  few  days  before  her  mother  died  she 
fell  on  an  icy  pavement  and  broke  her  wrist. 
Nevertheless  Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick  and 
Elizabeth  (Mills)  Belfield  found  her  bravely 
packing  and  dismantling  in  her  old  home  when 
they  went  to  see  her  before  she  returned  to 
New  York. 

Isabelle  (Cutler)  Blanke's  daughter  Barbara 
was  married  Feb.  13  to  Henry  Eustace  Bligh 
de  Gruchy,  in  Colombo,  Ceylon.  She  will 
have  an  address  that  cannot  fail  to  thrill  a 
class  brought  up  on  "Mandalay":  Kokine 
Rd.,  Rangoon,  Burma,  India. 

Grace  (Dustan)  Rawson  lost  her  husband 


Dec.  22  '33,  and  on  Feb.  13  the  old  homestead 
at  Craftsbury  Common  (Vt.)  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  She  hopes  before  long  to  start  re- 
building on  the  old  foundation.  Meantime 
she  will  receive  some  guests  in  a  temporary 
shop  and  tearoom.  "I  hope  many  of  them 
will  be  old  friends  of  Smith  College,  '97  and 
others." 

Ethelwyn  (Foote)  Bennett  had  a  visit  this 
spring  from  her  3d  daughter  who  brought  her 
husband  and  young  son,  born  in  Paris. 

Alice  (Goodwin)  Schirmer  started  March  21 
on  a  3  weeks'  cruise  in  the  Wrest  Indies  with 
her  husband. 

Susan  Holton  is  giving  up  her  gift  shop  and 
devoting  her  full  time  to  the  publishing  of 
Christmas  cards. 

Jean  Hough  is  still  in  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
—"almost  strong  again."  She  has  been 
given  6  months'  sabbatical  leave,  and  won't 
be  at  work  again  until  September. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Mary 
Hough. 

Ella  (Hurtt)  Barnes  sailed  for  California  in 
March  with  her  husband. 

Grace  Leighton's  mother  died  in  Melrose 
Dec.  30  '33  in  her  89th  year. 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  returned  in  March 
from  a  trip  with  her  daughter  Patricia;  by 
motor  to  the  south,  by  rail  to  New  Mexico  and 
the  Indian  Detours,  and  by  steamship  home, 
with  stops  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  Canal. 

Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick's  son  Benjamin 
was  married  Apr.  7  to  Lucy  Stifler  of  Chicago. 

Alice  (Maynard)  Madeira  delayed  her 
southern  trip  to  Avon  Park  (Fla.)  until  the 
middle  of  January  as  she  was  busy  helping  to 
get  through  a  P.  W.  A.  project  which  would 
give  a  waterfront  park  to  her  home  town.  In 
February  she  entertained  Perley  (Merrill) 
Macfarland's  husband  at  lunch. 

Perley  (Merrill)  Macfarland's  husband 
writes:  "The  Community  Church  of  Moun- 
tain Lakes  (N.  J.)  has  established  2  scholar- 
ships for  young  people  known  as  the  '  Mary  P. 
Macfarland  Northfield  Scholarships.'  " 

Edith  (Montague)  White's  son  has  a  2d 
daughter,  Sandra,  born  Dec.  20  '33. 

Harriet  (Patch)  Woodbury  expects  to  leave 
Winter  Park  (Fla.)  "a  little  Paradise  on 
earth, "  about  May  1,  and  to  motor  home  with 
various  stops  along  the  way. 

Clara  (Phillips)  Rogers  was  able  to  spend 
Easter  at  home  after  her  long  months  in  a  hos- 
pital following  her  motor  accident;  but  she 
cannot  yet  do  more  than  get  about  her  room 
with  the  aid  of  a  crutch. 

Mary  (Rockwell)  Cole  writes  that  "after 
having  broken  both  wrists  in  early  December, 
I'm  proud  to  be  once  more  a  normal  human 
caring  for  myself  and  able  to  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  marriage  of  our 
2d  son,  Edward,  on  Mar.  24.  He  is  true  to 
form  for  he  is  marrying  a  Smith  girl,  Joan 
Ellis  Getchell  ex-'31,  daughter  of  a  Smith  girl, 
Edith  Ellis  '99." 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  reports  her 
family  very  much  in  New  York  at  present. 
"I  am  still  especially  concerned  with  the  Pub- 
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lie  Affairs  work  of  the  National  Y.  W.  and  also 
with  Christodora  House  and  the  Henry  St. 
Settlement,  Visiting  Nurse  Service." 

Mary  B.  Smith  is  responsible  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Smith-in-Oklahoma  Club  which 
has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  all  with 
whom  she  could  get  in  touch.  "All  want  a 
club,  informal;  no  officers,  dues,  or  red  tape, 
and  perhaps  2  luncheons  a  year,  preferably  in 
Tulsa.  .  .  .  We  are  out  ...  to  say  'Smith 
College'  out  loud  enough  times  to  work  up  a 
little  halo  for  it,  as  it  were." 

Therina  (Townsend)  Barnard  had  at  her 
house  some  of  the  hoped-for  350  tables  of  the 
Westchester  Smith  Bridge  held  Apr.  13  all 
over  the  county  for  the  scholarship  fund. 

Florence  (Ward)  Blagden  is  now  living  in 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

May  (Ward)  Dunning's  daughter  Dorothy 
'25  has  a  2d  son,  C.  John  Chacko,  born 
Feb.  3  in  Lahore,  India. 

Lillian  (Ware)  Knight  had  her  daughter 
Margaret  and  little  grandson  Teddy  with  her 
for  5  weeks  in  Miami  this  winter.  Lillian  and 
her  husband  planned  to  stay  there  until  the 
end  of  April,  then  to  start  home  by  way  of  the 
West  Coast.  In  Miami  she  saw  Rachel 
Baldwin  and  Edith  Dunton,  who  was  nearby 
in  Coral  Gables  during  the  winter  except  for  a 
short  visit  to  Rachel  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Florence  (Whiting)  Grover  entertained  the 
Cambridge  Smith  Club,  Mar.  5.  She  attended 
the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  State 
Presidents  of  Women's  Work  of  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  and  was  elected  one  of  a 
National  Committee  of  seven. 
Ex- 1897 

Florence  Barnard  recently  resigned  as 
manager  of  economic  education  in  the  Brook- 
line  Public  Schools  to  become  educational 
director  of  the  Amer.  Assn.  for  Econ.  Educ, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
teaching  of  scientific  money  management  to 
children  in  the  schools  and  among  adults. 
Florence's  "Money  Management  Method," 
published  by  the  Assn.,  is  unique  as  a  textbook 
for  study  and  practice. 

Alice  Carpenter  has  been  very  ill,  and  conse- 
quently has  had  to  give  up  her  position  as 
Head  of  Morrow  House.  She  can  always  be 
reached  if  addressed  at  the  College  Club,  40 
Commonwealth  Av.,  Boston. 

Mary  (Lewis)  Leitch  is  sailing  for  Germany 
July  12  to  be  gone  for  some  time.  "I  am 
placing  my  son  Jack  in  school  in  Switzerland 
for  next  year,  and  my  husband  and  I  will  go 
whithersoever  the  winds  blow  us  (which,  being 
translated,  means  whithersoever  the  de- 
preciated American  dollar  will  permit).  I  in- 
tend to  write,  that  my  pen  may  not  grow 
rusty."  Mary's  daughter  Charlton  is  to  be 
married  June  30  to  Bower  Patrick.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  William  and  Mary  and  he  studied 
at  the  Univ.  of  Calif. 

Alice  (Pearl)  Whittemore  entertained  the 
'97  Boston  group  at  her  home  in  Cambridge 
Mar.  23,  their  first  get-together  of  the  year. 
Twelve  were  present  besides  the  hostess, 
Edith  Noble  and  Katherine  (Willcox)  Gay- 
lord  coming  from  the  greatest  distance. 


1898 
Fund  Contributors  49.     Amount  $569.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  L.  H.  Thornton 
(Winifred  Knight),  Thornacre,  Wellsville,  N. 
Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  D.  Gray 
(Henrietta  Seelye),  22  Round  Hill,  Northamp- 
ton. 

Alma  Baumgarten  and  Frances  (Dailey) 
Johnson  motored  from  San  Diego  to  Beverly 
Hills  (Calif.)  in  January,  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Southern  California  Smith  Club. 
Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96  was  the  guest 
of  honor  and  the  speaker. 

Frances  (Comstock)  Morton  entertained 
the  Baltimore  Smith  Club  at  her  home  Feb.  5. 
Mr.  Harlow  of  the  Smith  Faculty  spoke  at  the 
meeting  to  which  the  husbands  and  friends  of 
the  members  were  invited.  Frances's  daugh- 
ter Frances  will  graduate  from  Smith  in  June, 
and  her  son  Copeland  Jr.  from  Harvard  Law. 
Her  younger  son,  Edward,  is  Princeton  '37. 

Helen  (Cornell)  French's  son  is  in  business 
in  N.  Y.  C;  her  daughter  Betty  '32  is  in  her 
2d  year  at  Union  Theol.  Sem.  and  has  just 
announced  her  engagement.     See  '32  Notes. 

Nancy  (Cowperthwait)  Houghton  is  teach- 
ing at  The  Brown  School  in  Schenectady. 
Her  summers  are  spent  at  Dorset,  Yt.  Her 
daughter,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Beers,  lives  in  Roches- 
ter, and  her  son  Lincoln  is  in  business  in  New 
York.  Nancy  visited  Emma  (Byles)  Cow- 
perthwait in  New  Haven  recently. 

Stella  Dorothy  Drake  is  spending  the  win- 
ter in  Orlando  (Fla.)  with  her  father.  She 
says  she  is  doing  a  little  writing,  a  little  paint- 
ing, and  enjoying  the  sunshine.  Her  brother, 
Durant  Drake,  a  distinguished  teacher  of 
philosophy  at  Vassar  and  the  author  of  many 
books  on  that  subject,  died  this  winter  after  a 
short  illness. 

Alice  (Duncan)  Jenkins's  daughter  Julia  is 
taking  her  2d  year  in  the  Katharine  Gibbs 
(secretarial)  School.  Her  daughter  Sally  is 
president  of  the  Freshman  Class  at  Yassar. 
Alice  explains  that  her  being  there  is  because 
her  best  friend  is  also  at  Vassar. 

Ruth  (Duncan)  Duff  is  convalescing  from  a 
major  operation. 

Edith  Esterbrook  is  still  pursuing  her 
favorite  pastime,  mountain  climbing.  She 
made  several  interesting  expeditions  last 
summer  and  has  taken  some  "hikes"  this  win- 
ter but  the  deep  snows  haven't  been  so  good 
for  walking  recently. 

Laura  Franklin  had  an  exhibition  of  her 
painting  at  Bartlett  Galleries  in  Los  Angeles 
this  winter. 

Maud  (Jackson)  Hulst's  husband,  Charles 
W.  Hulst,  who  was  very  ill  at  the  time  of  our 
Reunion,  has  been  gaining  in  health  steadily 
and  is  spending  the  winter  at  Ormond  Beach 
(Fla.)  to  assure  a  complete  recovery.  Maud 
writes  that  they  went  south  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  stopping  at  St.  Augustine 
long  enough  to  take  a  drink  at  the  Fountain  of 
Youth.    She    has   felt   very    "peppy"   since. 

Mary  Kendrick  is  keeping  house  for  her 
widowed  brother  on  Long  Island. 

Margaret  (Kennard)  Woodworth  intro- 
duced  her   daughter   Peggy  to  society  at   a 
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dinner  dance  at  the  Brookline  Country  Club 
during  the  Christmas  holiday  b, 

Winifred  (Knight)  Thornton  and  her  hua 
band   went    to   Jamaica   in    February   tor   1 

mont  lis. 

Elizabeth  McFadden's  play  "  Double  Door" 
played  in  Boston  the  last  2  weeks  in  February 
and  the  Boston  Smith  Club  reserved  the  en- 
tire lower  tloor  of  the  theater  for  the  opening, 
the  sale  of  the  seats  to  raise  money  for  their 
Scholarship  Fund.  After  the  Boston  per- 
formances the  leading  actress,  Mary  Morris, 
left  for  Hollywood  to  appear  in  the  screen  \  er- 
sioii  of  the  play  by  Paramount.  The  play  was 
revived  late  in  March  and  sent  on  a  tour  of 
the  "Subway  Circuit,"  opening  in  Jackson 
Heights. 

Ex- 1898 

Bertha  (Crane)  Wietzke  lives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Both  her  daughters  are  married  and 
live  near  her.  She  has  one  granddaughter, 
Vivien. 

1899 

Fund  Contributors  70.     Amount  $625.50. 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin   St.,    Newton,    Mass.     Fund    chairman 
Mrs.  S.  N.  Braman  (Ethel  Oilman),  187  Park 
St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Carolyn  (Adler)  Lauer  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  to  give  up  her  work  as  a 
life  insurance  agent  in  March  '32.  Her 
daughter,  Carolyn  (Lauer)  Newburger,  has  a 
child,  Ann  Carol,  born  Sept.  30  '33. 

Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  and  Caroline  (Hills) 
Allen  have  just  spent  a  couple  of  months 
motoring  in  the  South  as  far  as  Florida. 

Carrolle  (Barber)  Clark  is  a  director  of  the 
Woman's  Civic  League  of  Pasadena.  She 
and  her  husband  spend  their  leisure  motoring. 
They  have  2  grandchildren:  Lincoln  Clark, 
born  May  6  '32;  and  Carrolle  Christian  Clark, 
born  Sept.  26  '33. 

Louise  (Barber)  Hoblit's  husband,  Frederic 
M.  Hoblit,  died  last  July.  She  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pasadena  Board  of  Educ,  of  which 
she  was  president  in  1928-29,  and  again  in 
1931-32.  Her  son  Frederic  expects  to  enter 
Stanford  next  fall. 

Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  has  returned  from  a 
month's  trip  in  the  South,  a  companion-piece 
to  her  "Trans-Mississippi"  tour  (see  February 
Quarterly).  At  her  first  stop  in  Wilmington 
(Del.)  ("but  we  don't  call  that  South!"),  she 
saw  her  only  '99er,  Bertha  (Cranston)  Philips. 
Then  came  in  delightful  succession  visits  to 
Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Atlanta,  Asheville,  Biltmore,  Charlotte,  Win- 
ston-Salem, and  Washington,  in  passing, 
with  a  final  stop  at  The  Oranges  (just  to  keep 
on  with  the  idea  of  southern  fruits  and  flow- 
ers). Alumnae,  parents,  schools.  Smith  "fu- 
tures," and  the  justly  famous  hospitality  of 
the  region  combined,  she  says,  to  make  it  a 
perfect  time. 

Louise  (Chamberlin)  Warren  and  her 
family  have  returned  to  this  country  after 
long  residence  in  Germany,  and  are  planning 
to  live  in  New  York. 

Emily  Cheney's  mother  died  in  January  '33, 
after  an  illness  of  8  years. 


Miriam  (Choate)  Hobart  has  for  3  years 
been  president  of  the  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Women  of  Ct.,  which  has  involved 
much  traveling,  writing,  and  speaking.  She 
is  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional State  Conf.,  of  its  Executive  Committee 
and  of  its  Budget  Committee.  Her  husband 
retired  from  teaching  4  years  ago,  but  they 
still  live  in  their  own  home  in  Watertown,  and 
have  many  pleasant  connections  with  the 
school. 

E.  Christine  Cook  is  still  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Teachers  Col.,  Columbia. 

Helen  (Demond)  Robinson's  husband  re- 
tired in  1930  after  27  years  as  supt.  of  schools 
in  Peabody,  Mass.  They  took  a  trip  to 
California  and  were  gone  7  months,  returning 
via  Grand  Canyon  and  New  Orleans.  They 
spend  5  months  every  year  in  their  cottage  in 
Tenants  Harbor,  Me.  (in  which  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett  once  stayed  gathering  material  for  her 
"Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs").  They  have 
about  an  acre  and  enjoy  their  own  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

Edith  (Hall)  Dohan's  husband,  Joseph  M. 
Dohan,  died  suddenly  last  August. 

Mary  (Hoag)  Moody  spent  the  fall  and 
winter  in  Santa  Barbara,  motoring  from  her 
home  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  Her  son  joined  her,  as 
his  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
Lawrenceville  School.  He  has  completely  re- 
covered and  they  have  had  many  beautiful 
motor  trips.  Mary  expected  to  return  home 
in  March. 

Alice  Kimball  is  asst.  treasurer  of  the  Provi- 
dence Home  for  Aged  Women. 

Agnes  (Mynter)  Robertson's  husband  has 
organized  the  Buffalo  Taxpayers'  League. 
Starting  with  21  members,  it  now,  after  2 
years,  numbers  6000  and  is  growing  fast.  As 
a  result,  the  city  taxes  are  noticeably  less.  He 
has  also  organized  the  Erie  Co.  Econ.  Council 
with  10,000  members,  and  he  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  State  Econ.  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Budget  Committee. 
His  latest  work  is  organizing  a  Women's 
Branch  of  the  Buffalo  League.  Agnes  herself 
has  done  some  welfare  work  and  is  on  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Travelers  Aid. 

Ruth  (Phelps)  Morand  is  "collaboratrice, 
typist,  secretary,  and  research  assistant"  to 
her  husband.  Also,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  has  time  for  serious  piano  practice. 

Annah  (Porter)  Hawes  has  directed  for 
more  than  a  year  the  distribution  of  clothing 
for  the  Lynn  Red  Cross — a  volunteer  job. 
In  addition,  for  6  weeks  this  winter  (during  an 
interim)  she  substituted  as  exec,  secretary  in 
the  Red  Cross  office — a  professional  job  with 
salary. 

Frances  Rice,  having  served  as  asst.  princi- 
pal of  Hudson  High  School  for  27  years,  has 
been  appointed  principal.  The  school  has 
425  students,  and  Frances  is  one  of  the  very 
few  women  principals  of  a  secondary  school  in 
Massachusetts.  She  is  also  a  library  trustee 
and  was  on  the  building  committee  for  a  new 
town  library. 

Marion  (Richards)  Torrey's  husband  is 
constantly  writing  books  and  articles  dealing 
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with  Semitic  literature  and  history,  partly  in 
the  Mohammedan  field,  still  more  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  His  latest  book, 
"The  Four  Gospels:  a  New  Translation," 
seems  to  be  causing  a  commotion.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  his  special  studies  in  Aramaic 
and  Greek  during  the  last  40  years. 

Ida  (Sargeant)  Meidenbauer  is  district 
treasurer  of  Western  New  York,  with  100  sub- 
treasurers  under  her  supervision.  She  was  a 
"Major"  in  the  annual  joint  charities  and 
Community  Fund  campaign,  Women's  Divi- 
sion. 

Rita  Creighton  Smith,  in  addition  to  her 
work  as  teacher  in  Thomaston  (Me.)  High 
School  is  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Thomaston  Library  and  a  member  of  the 
book  committee.  Last  summer  she  wrote,  in 
collaboration  with  a  friend,  a  comedy,  "In- 
tuition," which  was  put  on  successfully  with  a 
semi-professional  cast  in  Thomaston  and 
Camden. 

Jane  (Stetson)  Beaman  is  president  of  the 
New  Bedford  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  director  of  the 
Gen.  Alliance  of  the  Unitarian  Churches 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  a  trustee  of  St.  Luke's  Hosp., 
New  Bedford. 

Florence  Wilcox  has  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  social  work  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Helen  Woodruff's  brother,  Harry  P.  Wood- 
ruff, died  last  October. 

Emily  (Locke)  Ward  (honorary  member) 
has  a  little  house  in  Milton  (Mass.)  for  her 
headquarters,  but  she  has  spent  much  time  in 
California  with  Margaret  (Ward)  Brooks  '22, 
and  has  visited  Faith  (Ward)  Libby  '24  in 
Washington.  Her  son  Andrew  has  a  2-year- 
old  son,  and  Emily  writes,  "  I  take  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  in  being  a  grandmother." 
Ex- 1899 

Edith  Brill  "started  again  for  Europe"  in 
March. 

Edith  (Cairns)  Wightman  is  vice-president 
of  the  Gales  Ferry  (Ct.)  Library  Assn.  and 
leader  of  the  Farm  Bureau  group.  She  often 
acts  as  piano  accompanist  for  her  elder 
daughter's  choral  group  work. 

Adele  (Fisher)  Marsh  "graduated  in  De- 
cember 1933  (without  honors)  from  The  Bos- 
ton School  of  Cookery — an  8  weeks'  intensive 
course.  Had  gone  dead  on  the  job  of  ordering 
meals  and  just  had  to  get  inspiration.  My 
family  now  complains  that  I  got  too  much." 

Katharine  (Goodell)  Sturgis  is  president  of 
the  Pasadena  Preventorium. 

Elsie  (Gould)  Ryman's  mother  died  Jan.  5. 

Katharine  (Keeler)  Barnes  spends  her  sum- 
mers gardening  in  North  Egremont  (Mass.), 
and  her  winters  in  Camden  (N.  C.)  playing 
golf  and  helping  her  husband  shoot  quail  and 
other  birdies.  Her  most  interesting  occupation 
is  being  a  grandmother — her  daughter,  Bar- 
bara (Barnes)  Blodget  '23  has  3  children. 
1900 

Fund  Contributors  68.     Amount  $1,269.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  L.  Sutton  (Frances 
Howe),  West  over  Rd.,  Litchfield,  Ct.  Fund 
chairman — Mrs.  C.  K.  Haskell  (Bertha 
Groesbeck),  3133  Connecticut  Av.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


See  the  Necrology. 

Harriet  (Barnes)  Pratt  spoke  recently  be- 
fore the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club  concerning  the 
development  of  her  gardens,  which  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  in  this  country. 

Bertha  (Groesbeck)  Haskell  boasts  of  a 
granddaughter,  Suzan,  the  daughter  of 
Katharine  (Haskell)  Tyler  '28  and  born  last 
June. 

Else  (Meier)  Schevill  has  returned  to  Cin- 
cinnati after  several  weeks  in  New  York. 

Carolyn  (Weston)  McWilliams's  brother 
Philip  died  in  January. 

Mary  (Whitcomb)  Clark's  daughter  Mary 
'28  is  engaged  to  Ross  Cannon  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Since  taking  a  graduate  degree  at  Bos- 
ton Univ.,  Mary  has  been  in  church  work  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Cannon  was  in  business  after 
graduating  from  Lawrence  Col.  and  now  is 
finishing  his  course  at  Chicago  Theol.  Sem. 
He  is  the  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  O.  D.  Cannon 
of  Milwaukee. 

The  following  members  of  1900  met  at  the 
Smith  Club  in  New  York,  in  January  for  a  de- 
lightful luncheon,  planned  by  Ena  (Wilder) 
Hewitt:  Meta  Bentley,  Aneita  Brown,  Irene 
(Butler)  James,  Martha  (Gilchrist)  Bayard, 
Margaret  (Holbrook)  Clark,  Frances  (Howe) 
Sutton,  Miriam  Loheed,  Else  (Meier)  Schevill, 
Sally  (Sanderson)  Vanderbilt,  Mary  Sayles, 
Fanny  (Scott)  Rumely,  Jaffray  (Smith) 
Gould,  Marion  (Swasev)  Huggins,  Ena 
(Wilder)  Hewitt. 

1901 
Fund  Contributors  64.     Amount  $674.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Barker  (Miriam 
Trowbridge),  5  Crofut  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman — Antoinette  Putman-Cramer, 
322  Lawrence  Av.,  West  field,  N.  J. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Agnes  (Childs)  Hinckley  took  a  4  weeks' 
cruise  in  February  visiting  the  East  Indies  and 
South  America. 

Jessamine  (Kimball)  Draper  has  been 
elected  to  the  N.  C.  Poetry  Soc.  which  has 
headquarters  in  Charlotte.  Membership  in 
the  organization  is  attained  by  submitting  five 
original  poems  in  various  meters  and  rhyme 
schemes. 

In  March,  Grace  Peters  visited  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Duboc,  in  Westfield  (N.  J.)  where  the 
latter  entertained  several  1901  friends  at 
luncheon. 

Ethel  (Stetson)  Bingham  has  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Van  Orden  Urmy  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Urmy,  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical,  is  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Brainerd  Urmy  of 
Pittsburgh.  Ethel  has  been  visiting  her  old- 
est daughter,  Katharine  (Bingham)  Leverich 
'27,  in  Berlin;  she  returned  in  May.  Her 
granddaughter,  Nancy,  was  born  Apr.  21  in 
Berlin. 

The  following  members  of  1901  attended  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club  held 
Mar.  10  at  the  Biltmore:  Mary  (Ainslie)  Ball, 
Felice  Bowns,  Antoinette  Putman-Cramer, 
Lucy  (Ellsworth)  Creevey,  Helen  (Shoe- 
maker) Elmer,  Emma  (Durkee)  Humphrey, 
Julia  Logan,  Ethel  (Godfrey)  Loud,  Mabel 
and  Current  Publications 
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Mead,  Marj  Moore,  Helen  Olcott,  Florence 
Reeves,  Belsita  (Hull)  Rockwell,  Louise 
(Droste)  Sanders,  Clara  Schauffler,  Lillian 
See,  Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens. 

1\  1901 
George  (Eat< m    Ameyisin  Northampton  as 

Head  of  Morrow  House.  She  came  as  a  sub- 
stitute, but  is  to  return  next  year  as  Alice 
Carpenter  ex-'97  has  resigned  owing  to  ill 
health. 

Amy  (Jones)  Rice's  son  Howard  was  mar- 
ried in  March,  in  the  English  Episcopal 
Church  in  Paris,  to  Miss  France  Chalfour. 
Howard  holds  a  position  as  instructor  in 
English  at  the  Sorbonne  from  which  he  re- 
ceived a  Doctor's  degree  last  year.  His  bride 
graduated  from  the  Lycee  Moliere  in  Paris  and 
later  took  a  special  course  at  Bryn  Maw  r. 
1902 
Fund  Contributors  79.     Amount  $901.00. 

Class  secretary-  Mrs.  P.  G.  Carleton  (Sarah 
Schaff),  18  Willard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Fund  chairman — Katharine  Holmes,  Brush- 
wood Farm,  Pond  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Annie  (Cranska)  Hill's  daughter  Ruth  '30 
was  married  Feb.  22  to  Rumsey  Miller  Mc- 
Gregor, Hamilton  '30.  Mr.  McGregor  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Bank  of  New  York  »S:  Trust 
Co.  and  they  live  in  Mount  Vernon,  X.  V. 

Ethel  Freeman  is  having  a  sabbatical  leave 
from  Dana  Hall  and  sailed  in  March  for  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  France  where  she  will  wander  about 
for  3  months,  primarily  to  paint  olive  trees, 
but  also  to  hear  some  folk  music. 

Eda  (Heinemann)  Kuhn's  husband  had  an 
exhibition  of  his  paintings  in  the  Smith-Vassar 
dining-room  at  the  Hotel  New  Weston  in 
N.  Y.  C.  during  February.  Eda  is  still  acting 
in  the  successful  Theatre  Guild  play,  "Ah, 
Wilderness!" 

Mary  Howe  is  working  2  days  a  week  at  the 
Internat.  Inst.,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Forty-eight  races  are  repre- 
sented on  the  register.  Mary  has  enrolled  for 
the  Alumnae  College,  as  have  Jessie  (Wads- 
worth)  Burns  and  your  secretary. 

Maude  (Mellen)  Nelson's  daughter  Mary 
Elizabeth  is  engaged  to  John  Frederick  Fitchen 
3d,  Yale  '27  and  Harvard  School  of  Architec- 
ture. Betty  graduated  from  Vassar,  took  her 
M.A.  at  Columbia,  and  is  teaching  in  New 
London.  Maude's  mother,  who  had  recently 
lived  with  the  Nelsons,  died  at  Christmastime. 

Ursula  (Minor)  Burr  reports  that,  having 
gone  out  of  office  as  president  of  the  Woman's 
Auxil.  of  the  Diocese  of  West  Mo.,  she  is  giv- 
ing more  time  to  other  forms  of  church  work, 
especially  that  having  to  do  with  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral.  Her  son  Henry,  Kenyon 
Col.  '33,  is  living  at  home  and  is  learning 
economics  and  sociology  at  first  hand  while 
working  in  a  factory;  the  younger  son,  Alan,  is 
preparing  for  Kenyon. 

Julia  (Peck)  Albee,  wearing  a  dress  which 
had  belonged  to  her  great-grandmother,  ap- 
peared recently  in  an  historical  program, 
"From  the  Firesides  of  the  Pioneers,"  given 
by  the  Dobbs  Ferry  Woman's  Club. 

Bernice  (Secrest)  Pike — see  We  See  by  the 
Papers. 


Edith  (Vanderbilt)  Diamond's  daughter 
Doris  was  married  Jan.  12  to  Karl  Royce. 
They  are  living  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Augusta  (Vibberts)  Pelton's  son  Henry  is 
engaged  to  Martha  Tencher  '34. 
Ex- 1902 

Edna  (Stevens)  Sheldon's  daughter  Betty, 
Vassar  '37,  entered  under  the  new-  plan  by 
which  students  are  admitted  without  ex- 
amination from  the  highest  seventh  of  a 
graduating  class  containing  at  least  7  stu- 
dents. In  January  Edna  and  her  2d  son, 
John,  Dart  mouth  '32,  started  on  a  4  months' 
trip  around  the  world. 

Lucy  Taggart  teaches  in  the  art  school  con- 
nected with  the  Herron  Gallery  in  Indianap- 
olis. She  was  in  Kansas  City  in  January 
visiting  Mary  (Thacher)  Denison.  Mary's 
younger  daughter,  Mary,  is  Bennington  '37; 
her  older  daughter,  Carolyn,  is  secretary  to 
the  curator  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts;  the  younger  boy  is  at  Deerfield. 
1903 
Fund  Contributors  60.     Amount  $852.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  Box  28,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
Summer  Address,  Trout  Mills,  Ontario,  Can. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  A.  Hamilton  (Alice 
Warner),  215  S.  Main  St.,  West  Hartford, 
Ct. 

Margaret  (Buchwalter)  Martin's  husband, 
Dr.  H.  B.  Martin,  was  dangerously  ill  in  the 
fall  and  has  had  a  long,  tedious  convalescence. 
Lie  and  Margaret  spent  the  winter  months  at 
West  Palm  Beach  (Fla.),  enjoying  the  bath- 
ing, polo  games,  and  the  music.  Especially 
delightful  musical  opportunities  have  been 
made  available  to  them  through  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Mme.  Homer. 

Jean  (Greenough)  Krogh's  father  died 
Mar.  17.     (See  1894  notes.) 

Susan  Hill  writes  from  southern  California 
that  her  mother's  serious  illness  has  obliged 
her  to  curtail  her  craft  work  (handmade 
jewelry)  and  turn  to  home  duties.  She  com- 
ments happily  on  the  fine  Smith  meetings  held 
out  there  this  winter  with  Mrs.  Morrow  and 
Polly  Palfrey  '29  as  guest  attractions. 

The  February  Quarterly  mentioned  the 
death  of  Annie  May  Murray's  sister,  Jessie 
'05,  on  Jan.  19.  Since  then  Annie's  father, 
Col.  C.  H.  Murray,  has  had  a  long  illness  but 
has  recovered.  The  boy  and  girl  whom  Annie 
and  her  sister  adopted  about  15  years  ago  are 
proving  sources  of  comfort  and  happiness  to 
her  now  especially. 

Isabel  (Rankin)  Grant's  daughter  Janet, 
Univ.  of  Hawaii  '36,  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  Lieut.  Albert  Cassavant,  West 
Point  '31,  and  will  be  married  in  Honolulu  in 
June.  Isabel  went  back  to  Honolulu  in  April 
to  prepare  for  the  wedding.  Address,  The 
Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  class  will  grieve  to  hear  that  Kate 
(Tindall)  Samuels's  son  Nelson  aged  24,  U.  S. 
Naval  Acad.  '33,  was  killed,  also  a  companion 
cadet,  when  their  plane  crashed  near  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  on  Mar.  13.  Nelson  at  his 
own  request  was  assigned  to  Randolph  Field 
for  army  flying  training  soon  after  graduation. 
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Our  new  Class  president,  Betty  (Knight) 
Aldrich,  went  to  Council  in  February,  a  de- 
lightful account  of  which  she  has  written  for 
the  Class  paper,  "The  Jabberwock,"  recently 
printed  and  sent  to  the  Class.  Her  travels 
included  a  trip  to  Boston  where  a  luncheon, 
arranged  by  Helen  Hill,  Margaret  Thacher, 
and  Ruth  Stevens,  was  given  in  her  honor. 
There  were  20  present  including  Jennie  Car- 
berry,  Laura  (Post)  Breed,  Fannie  Clement, 
Bridget  (Smith)  Flaherty,  Theodora  Gerould, 
Almeda  (Reed)  Hardy  and  daughter,  Mar- 
jorie  Gray,  Alice  (Leavens)  Keniston,  Alice 
(Webber)  Sco field,  Bertha  Trull,  Marguerite 
Whitcomb,  Laura  Woodbury,  Jessie  (Carter) 
Tolman,  Alta  (Zens)  Vineyard,  and  Susan 
(Kennedy)  Tully. 

New  Address.— Marie  Oiler,  128  W.  11th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1904 

Fund  Contributors  95.     Amount  $1,719.00. 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  West 
Dennis,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  A. 
Howard  (Edith  Bond),  Mountain  Rd.,  Farm- 
ington,  Ct. 

Florence  Bartlett  spent  part  of  March  at 
Carmel  Highlands,  Calif. 

Marion  Clapp  says,  "Back  with  the  Madri- 
gal Singers  and  enjoying  it." 

Elizabeth  Dana  is  on  the  emergency  com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  in  Worcester.  She 
says,  "A  year  ago  found  me  in  Florida  which  I 
toured  fairly  thoroughly." 

Hazel  (Day)  Pike's  daughter  Hazel  '32  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  Sidney  Gilman 
Neal,  Oct.  7. 

Emma  (Dill)  Grand  spent  the  winter  at 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  with  her  husband  and 
mother,  motoring  both  ways.  In  June  "Gor- 
don graduates  from  Hill,  Helen  from  Farming- 
ton,  and  Brooks  from  Yale,  but  I  must  get  to 
Hamp." 

Pauline  Geballe  continues  to  teach  chemis- 
try in  the  Washington  High  School,  Portland, 
Ore.,  where  she  has  been  for  20  years.  Ad- 
dress, Washington  Hotel. 

Ellen  Hildreth  says:  "My  2d  winter  in  the 
country — Harvard,  Mass.  We  have  returned 
to  the  occupations  of  our  ancestors  in  a  frenzy 
of  hooking  rugs."  Ellen  spent  last  summer  on 
Cape  Cod.  "WTe  were  delighted  with  East 
Dennis  and  hope  to  go  again  next  summer." 

Anne  (Hudson)  Bagg's  daughter  Barbara 
was  married  Feb.  23  to  William  Lewis  New- 
ton Jr. 

Mary  (Humstone)  Fox  and  her  husband 
went  to  the  Chicago  Fair  in  October.  They 
visited  Margaret  (Lake)  Foote  and  saw 
Elisabeth  Telling  with  whose  drawings  in  the 
Maya  Temple  they  were  greatly  impressed. 

Hilda  (Johnson)  Truslow  says:  "I'll  fight 
like  mad  to  get  back  for  Reunion.  Our  son 
Benoni  graduates  from  Yale  in  June.  Ann  is 
studying  occupational  therapy  in  Boston." 

The  January  "So  You're  Going"  News 
shows  beautiful  pictures  of  the  new  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  Clara  Laughlin  Travel 
Service  of  which  Phila  (Johnson)  Burck  is 
western  representative.  A  caption  speaks 
of  Phila's  "charm  and  efficiency. " 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


Edith  (Kidder)  Dana's  daughter  Alice 
ex-'33  is  married  to  Henry  Lyman  Johnson 
Jr.,  Dartmouth  '31,  and  lives  at  353  Angell 
St.,  Providence.  Lawrence  is  a  junior  at 
Bowdoin  of  which  Mr.  Dana  is  an  overseer. 

Mildred  McCluney  helped  to  celebrate  her 
sister  Ethel's  ('08)  25th  wedding  anniver- 
sary and  spent  Christmas  with  her  in  New 
Jersey.  She  visited  Marion  (Prouty)  Bensen 
in  New  Canaan  where  she  saw  Helen  (Pea- 
body)  Downing,  Mary  (Peck)  Holsapple,  and 
Hilda  (Johnson)  Truslow.  She  says:  "Edith 
Souther  '02  and  I  have  been  taking  orders  for 
the  jersey  suits  we  sold  at  the  Anchorage  last 
summer  and  have  done  very  well." 

Ann  (Mead)  Hammond  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
Mexico  in  March  on  her  way  to  visit  relatives 
in  California.  Florence  Snow  was  her  equally 
enthusiastic  companion  on  the  Mexican  de- 
tour. 

Florence  Nesmith  emphasizes  interior  deco- 
ration service  this  spring.  At  her  Lowell  shop 
she  is  handling  Carol  Brown's  Irish  home- 
spuns, besides  gifts,  antiques,  and  hangings. 
She  adds:  "Behold!     Our  bargain  attic!!" 

Sunny  Hill  School,  of  which  Ellen  (Quigley) 
Sawin  is  headmistress,  has  grown  in  3  years 
from  8  to  60,  with  29  resident  students.  She 
has  added  a  junior  high  school. 

Katharine  (Robinson)  McCluney  made  a 
March  visit  to  her  daughter  Katharine  in  New 
York. 

Natalie  (Stanton)  Kennedy's  son  Sidney, 
Williams  '34,  has  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  The  Kennedys  have  bought  a  farm 
near  Litchfield,  Ct. 

Nellie  Thompson  writes:  "I  still  teach  Latin 
and  love  it  more  every  day."  At  the  N.  Y. 
Smith  Club  luncheon  she  saw,  prenuptially 
speaking,  Alice  Barrett,  Florence  Clark,  Edna 
Cushing,  Hannah  Dunlop,  Mary  Humstone, 
Helen  Peabody,  Marion  Prouty,  Mary  Pusey, 
Edith  vom  Baur,  Dorothea  Wells. 

Edith  (Vaille)  Weeks's  daughter  Eleanor  '31 
was  married  Mar.  10  to  Robert  Franklin 
Walker  Smith  in  Chicago  where  she  is  working 
on  the  Marshall  Field  magazine,  Fashions  of 
the  Hour.  Edith  helped  her  to  set  up  the 
apartment  overlooking  Lincoln  Park.  Fred  is 
with  the  la.  Soap  Co.  in  Burlington.  Bar- 
bara plans  for  Smith  in  September. 

Dorothea  (W^ells)  Holt  and  Mr.  Holt  made 
a  spring  trip  to  California  by  water. 

More  Reunion  prospects:  Clapp,  Cuseck, 
Dill,  Dutcher,  Humstone,  Johnson  H.,  Jones 
E.,  Smith  L.;  ex-1904:  Buck,  Hatch,  Long- 
year. 

New  Address. — Marguerite  Emerson,  32 
Highland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ex-1904 

Henrietta  Bosworth  writes  from  Italy:  "A 
special  interest  in  my  Florentine  winters  has 
been  the  meeting  of  several  of  the  Smith 
Junior  group,  a  credit  to  the  College."  Home 
address,  62  West  wood  Rd.,  West  Hartford, 
Ct. 

Grace    (Buck)    Stevens  has  had   a   highly 
social  winter  in  Bermuda  where  she  has  a  cot- 
tage.    She  came  upon  Hannah  (Dunlop)  Colt 
and  Mary  (Humstone)  Fox  en  tour. 
and  Current  Publications 
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Abb)  ( I  .oneyear)  Roberta  \\  rites:  "  I  plan  to 
ili  i\  e  east  for  I  loward's  gradual  ion  from  Kent , 
spend  a  few  daya  at  'Eaatholm'  (Me.),  then 
stop  for  Reunion.  In  February  I  plan  to  drive 
to  California  for  some  weeks  near  my  John. 
I  le  ia  based  at  L.  A.,  flying  between  San  Diego 
and  Oakland.  ...  I  was  in  2  plays  this  fall 
and  sang  '  Elsa '  before  our  Music  Club.  I  am 
taking  my  paints  to  California  to  work  with 
Seymour  Thomas  at  La  Crescenta  and  later 
with  my  uncle,  William  Silva,  at  Carmel.  I 
saw  Klisabeth  Telling  in  Chicago.  Her  Maya 
pon  raits  were  one  of  the  loveliest  things  at  the 
Fair  and  her  show  at  Rouillier's  was  the  most 
largely  attended  exhibition  they  ever  had. 
She  is  now  bound  for  Guatemala,  sent  by  the 
Smithsonian  to  do  native  types." 

Helen  (Young)  Hill  isasst.  welfare  director, 

Du  Page  County,   111.     She  has  been  doing 

local  social  service  since  1931.     Address,  217 

S.  Main  St.,  Lombard,  111. 

1905 

Fund  Contributors  49.     Amount  $600.25. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenville,  N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — 
Mrs.  Hough  (Florence  Lord),  Cornwall  on  the 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Betty  (Babcock)  Cruikshank  spent  the 
winter  in  Florida. 

Florie  (Bannard)  Adams  left  Mar.  20  for  her 
Slick  Rock,  Columbus  (N.  C.)  home  where  she 
planned  to  stay  "until  the  rhododendrons  are 
in  bloom." 

Evelyn  (Catlin)  Groezinger's  daughter 
Marion  '33  has  a  position  in  the  book  dept.  in 
Macy's,  N.  Y. 

Alice  (Day)  Fisher's  daughter  Marion  was 
married  to  Ensign  James  Dorr  Grant,  U.  S.  N., 
Apr.  9. 

Myra  Erwin's  father  died  Feb.  21  in  Salem 
(O.)  after  an  illness  of  5  years,  at  the  age  of  83. 
Myra's  mother  survives  him  as  well  as  Myra 
and  her  brother,  who  lives  in  California. 

Alice  Evans  is  a  student  worker  in  psychiat- 
ric social  work  at  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic, 
Detroit,  under  a  private  fund  given  by  Senator 
Couzens  of  Michigan.  Here  children  that 
show  maladjustment  in  home  or  school  are 
taught,  through  parents  and  environment,  to 
"grow  up  emotionally,"  the  clinic  recognizing 
that  most  of  the  mental  illness  in  the  world 
is  due  to  emotional  immaturity.  Address, 
650  Glynn  Court,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marietta  (Hyde)  West's  new,  enlarged 
edition  of  her  book,  "Modern  Biography," 
contains  9  new  biographical  selections.  See 
Current  Publications. 

Katherine  (Noyes)  McLennan 's  daughter 
Margaret  ex-'33,  is  engaged.     See  '33  Notes. 

Robina  (Protheroe)  Townes  and  her  daugh- 
ter have  left  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  and  are 
living  with  Robina's  aunt  at  Woodbury,  Ct. 

Helen  (Shedd)  Reed  spent  the  winter  be- 
tween Nassau  and  Florida,  and  the  Easter 
vacation  in  Palm  Beach,  from  which  her  son 
returned  to  school  at  Hotchkiss.  Helen  and 
her  daughter  motored  home  in  April,  stopping 
at  Pinehurst  where  her  daughter  entered  a 
tennis  tournament. 

Sue  (Starr)  Kelso's  daughter  Jean  '31  was 


married  in   June  1(>32  to  Ralph  Mitchell  and 
livea  at  2938  E.  132d  St.,  Cleveland. 

Sue  (Tower)  Leete  says  she  still  misses 
Boston.  During  Easter  vacation  Kate  (Fair- 
child)  Arnold  and  her  Smith  '37  daughter 
visited  Sue  in  New  Haven. 

New  Address. — Evelyn  Hooker,  34  Pros- 
pect Av.,  Larchmont  Manor,  N.  Y. 
1906 

Fund  Contributors  69.     Amount  $1,279.61. 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Robinson,  32  S. 
Munn  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  asst.  secretary 
— Mrs.  L.  N.  Murray  (Barbara  Kauffmann), 
Dunkeld,  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
Fund  chair  man — Mrs.  S.  D.  Dodge  (Margaret 
Stone),  Sui'i'ern,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  (Allen)  Seiffert's  daughter  has 
completed  plans  to  enter  Smith  as  a  junior 
from  the  Univ.  of  Wis.  Helen  will  be  the 
first  1906  daughter  to  be  a  Smith  great- 
granddaughter.  Helen's  grandmother  was 
Minnie  (Stephens)  Allen  ex-'83,  whose  death 
was  reported  in  the  February  Quarterly. 

Bertha  Atkins  has  resigned  as  official 
accompanist  at  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory 
of  Music.  She  is  living  in  Asbury  Park 
(N.  J.),  where  she  has  remodeled  her  big  house 
into  a  group  of  charming  apartments.  She 
lives  in  one  of  these  herself  and  keeps  a 
managerial  eye  on  the  others. 

Louise  (Bodine)  How  has  returned  from  2 
months  of  travel  in  Arizona  and  California. 
While  in  Pasadena  she  saw  Elizabeth  (Rob- 
erts) Browne,  and  in  Redlands  she  saw  Ella 
(Dunham)  Moore. 

Odilee  (Burnham)  Gray  reports  that  the 
oldest  of  her  5  children  will  graduate  from 
St.  John's  Col.  in  June.  She  still  lives  in  the 
same  house  but  her  address  has  been  changed 
to  141  Monticello  Av.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Mary  (Chapin)  Davis — see  We  See  by  the 
Papers. 

Caroline  Hinman's  pack  trips  this  year  will 
twist  back  and  forth  across  the  Continental 
Divide  from  Alberta  into  British  Columbia. 
The  July  party  will  start  up  the  lovely  Kanan- 
askis  Valley  and  end  4  weeks  later  at  Glacier 
Park.  There  the  2d  party  will  join  them  for  4 
weeks  of  riding.  The  August  trip  finishes 
with  a  2-day  stay  at  scenic  Mt.  Assiniboine 
and  a  spectacular  ride  over  the  high  alplands 
of  Citadel  Pass  to  Healy  Creek  and  Banff. 
Throughout  both  trips  there  will  be  splendid 
fishing  and  excellent  opportunity  for  wild  life 
photography. 

Mary  (Kittredge)  Rogers's  son  William  won 
the  competitive  examination  for  Annapolis 
and  will  enter  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad. 

Harriet  Leitch  has  been  on  6  months'  leave 
from  the  Seattle  Public  Library.  She  spent 
much  of  her  time  at  her  cottage,  "The  Meetin' 
House,"  which  overlooks  Puget  Sound.  The 
house  was  the  original  church  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

Catharine  Mitchell  motored  to  Florida  in 
the  winter  where  she  visited  friends  for  2 
months.  She  will  return  to  Riverside  (111.)  in 
time  to  repeat  her  successful  experiment  of 
last  summer  when  she  took  "paying  guests" 
during  A  Century  of  Progress. 
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Harriet  (Muhleman)  Hawkins  has  been 
engrossed  with  plans  for  building  a  log  cabin  in 
an  undeveloped  part  of  the  Poconos.  With 
her  husband  and  children,  she  has  enjoyed 
camping  trips  made  in  a  "trailer" — really  a 
house  on  wheels,  with  a  canvas  top.  Harriet 
heard  Ruth  (Durand)  Lewis  read  a  delightful 
paper  on  "Why  Gardens? "  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Palmerton  Garden  Club.  See  Current  Publi- 
cations. 

Emilie  (Piollet)  Spear  has  been  leading  an 
orchestra  whose  members  are  recruited  from 
Navy  men  on  duty  at  Annapolis.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  captain  in  the  supply  dept.  and  is 
having  his  1st  term  of  service  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Acad.     Address,  10  Porter  Rd. 

Louise  (Ryals)  Arkell,  at  the  annual  lunch- 
eon of  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club,  invited  the  sup- 
port of  Smith  alumnae  for  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  campaign  for  a 
$500,000  guaranty  fund.  Louise  has  served 
as  vice-chairman  of  the  educational  committee 
of  the  Philharmonic  Soc,  under  the  auspices  of 
which  students  in  more  than  600  universities 
and  colleges  in  this  country  and  Canada 
listened  to  a  broadcast  of  Beethoven's  "  Missa 
Solemnis." 

Hannah  (Scharps)  Hirschhorn  is  studying 
sculpture  at  the  Archipenko  School  in  N.  Y. 

Ethel  (Trask)  Knight's  husband  died  in  a 
motor  car  accident  in  January.     Ethel  has  4 
daughters  and  a  son.     Address,  22219  Parnell 
Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 
Ex- 1906 

Jane  Morey  has  been  in  Knoxville  (Tenn.), 
helping  to  organize  a  reference  library  for  the 
Tenn.  Valley  Authority,  one  of  Pres.  Roose- 
velt's projects.  The  plan  in  its  fullness  con- 
templates library  service  for  the  camps  and 
towns  to  be  built  at  the  dams. 

Katharine  (Weeks)  Bodine  has  given  up  her 
position  at  Dewee's  in  Philadelphia  in  order  to 
be  with  her  mother.  She  was  unusually 
successful  as  a  buyer  of  children's  clothing. 
Her  oldest  son  is  at  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes 
scholar.  Address,  Cambridge  Apts.,  Wis- 
sahickon  Av.  &  School  Lane,  Germantown. 
1907 

Fund  Contributors  46.     Amount  $604.13. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  L.  Goodwin  (Dor- 
othy Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hartford, 
Ct.  Fund  chairman — Carolyn  Tucker,  15 
Elm  St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  (Ballard)  Crofut's  father  died  at 
his  home  in  Pittsfield  Feb.  18,  after  3  weeks' 
illness. 

Hazel  (Catherwood)  Cameron  is  president 
of | the  Hudson  Valley  Smith  Club.  She 
recently  staged  an  exhibition  of  wedding 
dresses  as  a  Fund  benefit. 

Helen  (Crosby)  Simonds  has  had  a  year  of 
tragedy.  In  January  '33  she  became  very  ill 
with  arthritis  and  in  the  spring  her  daughter 
Barbara  drove  her  from  Tacoma  to  Tucson. 
They  remained  there  8  months  and  Helen  had 
many  operations  and  strenuous  treatments. 
In  September  her  mother,  who  had  been  seri- 
ously ill  for  several  years,  died.  In  October 
Barbara,  who  took  much  of  the  care  of  Helen 
and  their  little  apartment,  broke  her  arm. 
See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


Helen  improved  somewhat,  though  she  still 
suffers  much  pain,  and  in  December  they 
returned  home.  The  final  blow  came  in 
January  when  her  husband  died  from  a  heart 
attack. 

Mary  (Goodman)  Carson's  son  has  been 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Dartmouth. 

Bessie  (Moorhead)  Reed's  husband,  Capt. 
Reed,  U.  S.  N.,  is  captain  of  a  new  cruiser,  the 
New  Orleans,  and  went  to  sea  in  February. 
Bessie  is  staying  in  Washington  where  her 
girls  are  in  school. 

Helen  (Reed)  Bartlett  lost  her  father  Oct.  10. 
Ex-1907 

Alice  (Tucker)  West  is  carrying  on  the 
Tucker  School  of  Expression,  founded  by  her 
mother,  and  writes,  "I  am  in  active  work  at 
least  18  out  of  24  hours,  and  touch  such 
varied  conditions  of  living  that  life  is  a  joy 
every  minute."  Her  son  is  a  freshman  at  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Art  and  her  daughter 
spending  the  winter  in  Colorado — studying 
and  teaching  expression.  Address,  2066  E. 
107th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Lucy  (Wood)  Collier's  husband,  John 
Collier,  is  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
an  ardent  champion  of  the  red  man.  When 
he  took  office  last  year,  he  put  into  immediate 
effect  reforms  which  prevented  sale  of  Indian 
lands,  secured  funds  for  day  schools,  organ- 
ized emergency  conservation  work,  and  has 
put  forward  a  bill  in  Congress  to  provide  a 
new  judiciary  system  for  the  Indians. 
1908 
Fund  Contributors  46.     Amount  $371.80. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Bartlett  Walton 
(Helen  Davidson),  45  Park  Av.,  WTakefield, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Gordon  Berry 
(Leslie  Sawtelle),  40  WTestwood  Dr.,  Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Helen  (Appleton)  Read  spoke  on  "Redis- 
coveries in  Edwardian  Taste"  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  Amer.  Art  in  N.  Y.  C,  Jan.  24. 

Anna  Russell  writes,  "Never  expected  to  see 
the  thermometer  go  out  of  the  red,  but  have 
seen  it  several  times  this  winter  lower  than 
45°  below  zero." 

Leslie  (Sawtelle)  Berry  was  our  class 
representative  at  the  Alumnae  Council. 

Alta  (Smith)  Corbett's  daughter  Gretchen 
was  married  in  Boston,  Mar.  23,  to  Dr.  John 
Poulsen  Trommald.  Dr.  Trommald  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Boston  City  Hosp.  Alta  and 
her  husband  came  on  to  Boston  for  the  wed- 
ding, and  Leslie  '36  was  also  present. 

Marie  Wolfs  had  a  serious  motor  accident 
on  Dec.  15,  spent  3  months  in  the  hospital, 
but  is  now  home  and  has  every  hope  of  perfect 
recovery. 

Twelve  of  Boston  1908ers  had  a  luncheon 
Jan.  27. 

New  Addresses — Mrs.  W.  P.  Abbott 
(Gertrude  Butler),  87  Grandview  Av.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.    W.    S.    McCartney    (Ruth    Wicks), 
Creek  Farm,  Dover,  N.  H. 
1909 

Fund  Contributors  63.     Amount  $901.00. 

Class    secretary — Sarah    Hackett,    Ballard 
School,  610  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C.     Fund 
and  Current  Publications 
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chairman      M.u\  Stevenson,  731  Holmes  Rd., 
Pittsfield,  Mass 

Ellis  (Abbott)  Lardner  has  returned  to 
N  Y.  C.  from  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  where  she  spei  I 
several  weeks  this  winter.  Address,  The 
Carl  vie,  35  W.  76th  St. 

\\  e  have  learned  with  the  greatest  regret  of 
the  death  of  Lucy  Ballard's  father,  Mr. 
Harlan  Hoge  Ballard.^Feb.  18,  and  of  Pearl 
Bryant's  father,  Feb.  7. 

Vera  (Booth)  Philbrick  and  her  husband 
have  just  returned  to  Hartford  after  a  de- 
lightful motor  trip  to  Florida. 

Beth  (Crandall)  Polk  and  her  husband 
attended  the  Bankers'  Assn.  meetings  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York  in  February. 

Julia  (Dole)  Baird  and  her  family  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Switzerland  where  the 
4  children  are  in  school.  Mr.  Baird  joined 
them  in  Paris  during  the  winter. 

Marjorie  Hough  is  living  with  her  sister  in 
N.  V.  C.  this  winter  and  is  taking  courses  at 
Columbia  and  at  the  Ballard  School.  Ad- 
dress, 401  W.  118th  St. 

Winifred  Kaltenbach  and  Idella  (Gribbel) 
McCurdy  spent  several  weeks  in  March  in 
Mountain  Lake  (Fla.),  where  they  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Gribbel. 

Grace  (Richardson)  Leonard  and  her 
husband  have  been  on  an  extended  cruise  to 
the  West  Indies  this  spring. 

M.  Eleanor  Stone  is  consulting  psychologist 
for  several  schools  in  and  around  New  York. 
She  is  living  at  The  Hillside  School,  Norwalk, 
Ct. 

Edna  True  came  east  on  a  business  trip  in 
February,  spending  part  of  her  time  visiting 
Sarah  Hackett  in  her  apartment.  Edna 
plans  to  take  a  group  of  girls  abroad  late  in 
June. 

1910 

Fund  Contributors  77.     Amount  $921.50. 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  Gillett 
House,  Northampton.  Fund  chairman — Mrs. 
W.  L.  Chenery  (Margaret  Miller),  1353  Park 
Lane,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  (Dauchy)  Migel's  2  older  sons, 
Colgate  '34,  will  do  graduate  work  in  Boston 
for  the  next  few  years.  Hamilton  will  take 
courses  in  engineering  at  M.  I.  T.  and  Dauchy 
will  enter  Harvard  Medical. 

Elizabeth  (Davidson)  Erwin's  husband  is 
now  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Hudson 
Co.,  N.  J.  In  honor  of  his  election  500  of  his 
friends  gave  a  dinner  in  New  York  recently. 
All  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  screen  pro- 
ductions of  "Little  Women"  and  "Dinner  at 
Eight"  will  be  interested  to  know  that  it  was 
Judge  Erwin's  brother,  a  New  York  interior 
decorator,  who  designed  the  very  appropriate 
settings  for  these  plays. 

Ada  (Evans)  Howes's  son,  who  was  doing 
advanced  work  in  landscape  architecture  at 
Mass.  State  Col.,  was  called  away  early  in  the 
winter  to  take  charge  of  a  CWA  project  in 
Connecticut. 

During  the  Easter  holidays,  May  (Graham) 
Bronson  went  from  New  York  through  the 
Canal  to  San  Francisco,  then  to  Seattle, 
spending  23  days  on  the  water.     She  visited 


her  sister  in  Seattle,  also  Wilma  (Baker) 
Norris,  who  is  president  of  the  Seattle  Smith 
Club,  and  interviewed  the  mothers  of  several 
potential  students  of  Smith.  Returning  east 
by  train,  she  stopped  off  for  awhile  in  Chicago. 

Helen  (Hemphill)  Parry  has  moved  into 
l\>u-hkeepsie  to  be  near  a  good  school  for  the 
little  5-year-old  boy  whom  she  adopted 
several  years  ago.  Since  giving  up  her 
library  work  at  Yassar,  Helen  has  volunteered 
as  an  investigator  of  the  unemployed  and  just 
now  is  secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  Address,  41  Oakwood  Blvd., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  (Jenkins)  Kiedaisch  has  a  son  in 
the  Univ.  of  111.,  another  in  the  Univ.  of  la., 
and  2  daughters  almost  ready  to  graduate  from 
high  school. 

Laura  (Legale)  Ware's  violinist  daughter 
Betty,  who  went  to  England  with  Leginska 
several  years  ago  to  play  in  her  orchestra  and 
to  study  conducting  with  her,  is  now  in 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  doing  quartet  work, 
teaching  violin,  and  acting  as  apprentice 
teacher  at  the  Shady  Hill  School.  Laura 
herself  continues  to  teach  piano  at  the  Friends' 
Acad,  in  New  Bedford  and  at  the  Hosp.  for 
Crippled  Children  in  Boston,  filling  in  her 
week  with  Cambridge  pupils  and  ensemble 
work. 

Ruth  (Leonard)  Moses'  older  son  William 
was  one  of  5  freshmen  elected  to  the  news 
board  of  The  Dartmouth,  the  undergraduate 
daily. 

Ruth  Mitchell  has  been  reelected  president 
of  the  Minn.  League  of  Women  Yoters.  She 
sends  the  interesting  educational  program 
which  the  League  is  presenting  over  the  radio 
this  year. 

Helen  (Newell)  Achilles  has  a  son  grad- 
uating from  Hotchkiss  in  June.  Her  daughter 
and  Bernice  (Barber)  Dalrymple's,  both  of 
whom  are  at  Miss  Hall's  School,  expect  to 
enter  Smith  next  fall. 

Mildred  Owen  continues  to  teach  in  the 
Waynliete  Latin  School,  Portland,  Me.  She 
has  also  been  director  of  religious  educ.  in  her 
church  for  5  years.  She  is  keeping  house  for 
her  father,  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  some 
months. 

Azalia  Peet  has  been  transferred  from  the 
mission  station  in  Kagoshima,  Japan,  to  have 
charge  of  the  station  in  Kumamoto,  with  work 
in  the  city  church  and  the  district  round 
about,  including  3  kindergartens.  She  has  5 
Japanese  girls  living  with  her  in  the  residence 
and  four  more  in  the  kindergarten  building. 
Address,  596  Kuhonji,  Oe-machi,  Kumamoto, 
Japan. 

Virginia  (Peirce)  Wood  contributed  an 
article  to  the  April  Junior  League  Magazine, 
describing  one  of  the  activities  of  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Unit  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  of  which  she  is  the  secretary.  It  is 
"a  plan  to  give  selected  families  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  life  over  again  on  a  new  fron- 
tier." 

Ruth  Perkins,  in  an  article  (see  Current 
Publications)  in  Woman's  Press  tells  about  the 
setting  up  of  an  art  workshop  in  Philadelphia. 
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This  is  a  part  of  the  new  Leisure-Time  Day 
School  conducted  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Elizabeth  (Rawls)  Herrick  has  been  going 
in  to  New  York  3  days  a  week  all  the  winter, 
taking  a  course  in  psychoanalysis. 

Wilma  (Ridgway)  Perry  has  had  her  first 
experience  in  singing  over  the  radio,  when  the 
Woman's  Choral  Club,  of  which  she  is  a 
member,  broadcast  from  the  Hotel  Vista  del 
Arroyo  in  Pasadena.  On  her  way  to  northern 
California,  Jean  (O'Donnel)  Jackson  looked 
in  on  Wilma  "just  as  casually  as  if  we  were 
still  rooming  together  at  College!" 

Ann  (Streibich)  Wilson  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Central  111.  Paper  Mfgrs. 
Assn. 

Katharine  (Whitin)  Swift's  2d  daughter  is 
at  Westover  and  expects  to  enter  Smith  in 
September. 

Ethel  (Wilson)  Nichols's  daughter  is  at  the 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  preparatory 
to  entering  Smith  in  September. 

1910  Delegates  to  Alumnae  Council  were: 
Marjorie  (Browning)  Leavens,  Margaret 
(Miller)  Chenery,  Carol  (Park)  Whittemore, 
Mary  Anne  (Staples)  Kirkpatrick,  and 
Florence  Ward. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  R.  A.  Seidel  (Mar- 
jorie Valentine),  609  S.  Division  St.,  Walla 
Walla,  W7ash. 

1911 

Fund  Contributors  56.     Amount  $663.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnston 
(Helen  Earle),  Forest  Rd.,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

There  were  seven  of  1911  represented  at 
the  February  Council — more  than  from  any 
other  class. 

1911  will  be  interested  and  happy  in  the 
news  of  the  engagement  of  that  Best  Class 
Child,  Flora  Ray  Best,  to  Philip  Donham  of 
Cambridge.  He  is  the  son  of  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Wallace  Brett  Donham,  is  Harvard  '30  and 
Harvard  Business  School  '33,  and  is  now  on 
the  staff  there.  The  engagement  was  an- 
nounced Feb.  14  at  Smith,  and  they  expect  to 
be  married  in  September.  Flora  will  graduate 
this  June.  W7ho  can  forget  her  mother's 
wedding  in  St.  John's  Church,  the  day  after 
191 1  's  Commencement? 

Florence  (Blodgett)  McClelland  is  busy 
taking  up  life  again  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  sends 
a  picture  of  her  very  attractive  and  tropical- 
looking  home. 

Edith  (Case)  Pearson's  oldest  daughter  is  at 
Carleton  Col.,  Minn. 

Grace  (Clark)  Dillingham's  oldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  is  to  be  married  in  June  to  Robert 
Wright,  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Wright 
of  Cleveland.  She  is  graduating  from  the 
Garland  School  of  Homemaking  in  Boston, 
where  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  is  a 
very  popular  teacher  "in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
si  iff  marker" ! 

Speaking  of  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott, 
she  has  been  made  Consultant  in  Child  Man- 
agement in  the  Dept.  of  Educ.  at  the  State 
House.   Last   year  she  worked  as  consulting 


psychologist  (on  a  private  grant)  at  the  State 
Reformatory  for  Women  in  Framingham, 
trying  to  recondition  adult  behavior  by  means 
of  psychotherapy.  She  is  again  on  the  staff 
of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  as  educa- 
tional lecturer,  doing  most  of  its  speaking,  and 
special  papers  on  request.  Her  daughter — a 
sophomore  at  Skidmore — will  enter  the  Boston 
School  of  Occupational  Therapy  next  fall  for 
18  months'  training.  Her  son  Walter  is  in 
his  3d  year  at  Northeastern  Univ.,  studying 
mechanical  engineering.  The  3  younger  sons 
are  in  high  school. 

Harriet  Ellis  is  director  of  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  Lower  School. 

Helen  (Fitzgerald)  Leonard  has  been 
chairman  of  N.  Y.  State  Fellowship  Fund 
(A.  A.  U.  W.)  for  5  years.  She  was  president 
of  the  Syracuse  branch  1927-29,  and  president 
of  the  Syracuse  Smith  Club  1930-31. 

Miriam  Gould's  occupation  is  still  "teaching 
and  psychological  consulting"  at  Vassar. 
Permanent  address,  1783  W.  Eighth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  William 
H.  Kennedy,  husband  of  Agnes  (Heintz) 
Kennedy  will  be  sad  news  to  Agnes's  many 
friends.  He  died  Mar.  27  following  a  year's 
illness. 

Sarah  Holton  has  been  for  6  years  on  the 
Board  of  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
also  chairman  of  the  Health  Educ.  Committee. 

Marguerite  (Lazard)  Fisher  has  been  living 
at  407  Waring  Rd.,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  with  her 
4  children  since  the  sudden  death  by  auto- 
mobile accident  of  her  husband,  Dr.  Fisher. 

Elizabeth  Nye  is  personal  service  consul- 
tant of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  N.  Y.  C.  She  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Service  Committee 
of  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club. 

Agnes  (Senior)  Seasongood  visited  her 
daughter  at  Smith  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
and  Washington's  Birthday  when  her  hus- 
band gave  the  Commemoration  Address. 

Jane  Swenarton  is  asst.  professor  of  English 
at  Vassar. 

After  living  in  Spokane  (Wash.)  all  her  life, 
Winn  if  red  (Went  worth)  Hooker  has  moved 
to  Chicago,  where  her  husband  is  secretary 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 
She  has  1  child,  aboy  aged  13.  Address,  Edge- 
water  Beach  Apts.,  5555  Sheridan  Rd. 

An  interesting  article  appeared  recently  in 
one  of  the  N.  Y.  newspapers  on  Katharine 
(Whitney)  Kingsbury's  work  in  color  pho- 
tography. She  has  her  office  in  one  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Medical  Center,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  dept.  of  art  and  photography  in 
the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of 
Columbia  Univ.  In  her  spare  time  she  makes 
portraits,  and  photographs  gardens  and  in- 
teriors. She  gave  an  exhibition  of  this  work 
at  Smith. 

1912 
Fund  Contributors  80.     Amount  $639.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  R.  Carlson  (Hen- 
rietta Peabody),  Box  112,  Wrest  Falmouth, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  M.  S.  Robbins 
(Ada  Carson),  145  E.  92d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Married.— Katherine  Baker  to  Frederick 
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Reeves  Ashfield,  May  7  '33,a1  Caldwell,  N.J. 
Born       lo  Helen  (Houghton)  Shortlidge  a 
oth  child  ami  4th  daughter,  Helen  llminhton, 
Feb.  il>. 

OTHER  NEWS.  Helen  (Bartholomew)  Pri- 
ter  is  on  a  trip  to  South  America  with  her 
mother. 

Marie  (Bassett)  Hell  has  a  very  tine  job  with 
Wanamaker's  in  New  York. 

Gladys  (Cherryman)  Tilghman  takes  in- 
genue parts  in  productions  of  The  Footlight- 
ers,  an  unusually  fine  amateur  dramatic 
organization  in  Wayne,  Pa. 

Mar\  Clapp's  niece  is  engaged  to  Ruth 
law  rence's  nephew. 

Ruth  (Cooper)  Porter  and  husband  are  on  a 
2  months'  cruise  to  the  West  Indies. 

Those  of  you  who  saw  Joan  Crawford's 
picture  "  Dancing  Lady  "  this  winter  may  have 
recognized  Bob  Benchley,  husband  of  Ger- 
trude Darling,  in  the  cast  as  a  reporter. 
Gertrude  says  he  went  to  Hollywood  last 
summer  to  write  for  the  movies  and  was 
drafted  into  the  part. 

John  Espy,  former  Mayor  of  Caldwell, 
N.  J.,  and  father  of  Frances  Espy,  died  Mar.  6. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  councilmen  elected 
when  Caldwell  was  organized  as  a  borough  and 
served  3  terms  as  mayor  since  1900. 

Barbara  Fritsche,  18-year-old  daughter  of 
Helen  (Flynn)  Smith,  is  under  a  7-year  con- 
tract with  Paramount  Studios  and  played  the 
feminine  lead  in  "The  Border  Legion"  under 
the  name  of  Barbara  Adams.  Helen's  son, 
Jack  Fritsche  (16),  is  attending  The  Tome 
School  in  Maryland. 

Edith  (Gray)  Ferguson's  daughter  Jean  (17) 
is  to  be  married  in  June  to  John  B.  Bigelow, 
Harvard  '33,  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Bigelow  of  the  Rectory  School  at  Pomfret, 
Ct.  The  couple  plan  to  live  at  the  School 
where  young  Mr.  Bigelow  is  registrar. 

The  Rochester  Sunday  American  recently 
published  a  picture  of  Hester  (Hopkins) 
Cochrane  posed  in  her  home  with  a  very  hand- 
some police  dog.  From  the  caption  we  learn 
that  Hester  is  "past  president  of  the  Women's 
Overseas  Service  League,  and  a  member  of  the 
hospitality  committee  for  the  Inst,  on  Inter- 
nal Justice  and  Goodwill."  Hester's  daugh- 
ter Martha  has  recently  recovered  from  pneu- 
monia. 

Elizabeth  (Jones)  Hendel's  husband  is  the 
author  of  a  new  book  on  J.  J.  Rousseau  to  be 
published  this  spring  by  the  Oxford  Univ. 
Press. 

Ruth  LawTence  and  her  mother  have  been 
to  Jamaica  and  Bermuda  this  winter. 

During  1933  Ruth  Mellor  had  3  jobs,  one  in 
New  Haven,  another  in  Allentown  (Pa.),  and 
a  3d  in  Louisville  (Ky.),  where  she  is  now 
serving  as  executive  director  of  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinic. 

Jeanne  (Pushee)  Thayer  commutes  between 
Boston  and  New  York  with  stop-overs  in 
Connecticut.  The  reason  for  Jeanne's  itiner- 
ant habits  is  that  her  husband  is  working  in 
New  York,  her  son  Philip  is  Harvard  '36,  and 
her  daughter  Jean  is  at  St.  Margaret's  School, 
Waterbury,  Ct. 


Evelyn  Smith  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Oxford  group  and  reports  that  "For 
Sinners  Only"  is  a  more  thrilling  book  than 
"Anthony  Adverse." 

Margaret  Upton  is  laboratory  technician  at 
St.  Luke's  Hosp.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Bess  (Wheeler)  Skelton  has  temporary 
work  as  editorial  assistant  at  the  Univ.  of 
M«l. 

Helen  Wolfs  and  her  sister  Marie  sustained 
serious  knee  injuries  in  an  automobile  accident 
last  December  and  were  both  in  the  hospital 
until  Mar.  1. 

Freda  (Zimmer)  Finucane  is  taking  Ren- 
aissance and  horticulture  courses  at  the 
Univ.  of  Rochester. 

Ex-1912 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Bingham)  Morris  a 
3d  child  and  2d  daughter,  Sara  Putnam,  June 
23  J33. 

Other  News.— Nellie  (Tyler)  Rayner  is 
working  with  the  Washington  Smith  Club 
after  being  out  of  touch  for  a  number  of  years. 
She  has  2  daughters  at  Smith,  one  a  senior  and 
the  other  a  freshman. 

1913 

Fund  Contributors  72.     Amount  $535.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Fund  Chairman— Ruth  Higgins,  1280 
Union  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Margaret  (Allen)  Go  well  is  treasurer  of 
Xorwalk  (Ct.)  branch  of  A.  A.  U.  W.,  and 
recording  secretary  of  the  Norwalk  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Maude  Barton:  "Summer  school  at  Univ.  of 
Wash,  (chasing  the  elusive  M.A.),  school 
nursing,  as  per  usual."  Address,  4337  15th 
St.  N.  E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Eleanor  Brodie:  "Practicing  the  piano, 
teaching  the  piano,  playing  the  piano." 

Catharine  (Chapin)  Blake:  "Spare  time 
taken  with  P.-T.  A.  work  as  vice-president  of 
Rochester  Central  Council  and  of  our  local 
unit." 

Florence  Cobaugh :"  Still  struggling  with  this 
teaching  job,  and  the  responsibility  of  being 
head  of  the  dept.  of  English."  Address, 
203  Seventh  Av.,  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 

Alice  (Cone)  Perry:  "Two  weeks'  motor  trip 
to  Cincinnati  in  September.  Saw  Margaret 
Harter  and  Orpha  Gatch  and  their  very  nice 
husbands  and  families.  Most  of  the  time, 
housekeeping,  books,  movies,  children,  etc." 

See  page  296  for  news  of  Dorothy  (Douglas) 
Zinsser. 

Annie  Dunlop  is  the  2d  vice-president  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Woman's  Club  of  Oak 
Park,  111. 

Phyllis  (Fergus)  Hoyt:  "My  newest — 
'Heritage' — sold  out  edition  in  3  months. 
(Chicago  Tribune  calls  it  the  'Marching  Song 
of  the  New  Deal').  My  mother,  aged  86,  sang 
for  20,000  people  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on 
W7hite  Top  Mt.  Folk  Festival  last  August." 

Marian  (Gardner)  Craighill:  "Teaching  two 
of  my  3  children,  president  of  the  Mothers' 
Club,  helping  with  auxiliary  and  church 
affairs,  and  trying  to  be  my  children's  play- 
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mate,  for  they  are  the  only  foreign  children  in 
Nanchang." 

Vodisa  (Greenwood)  Magoon  is  assisting  in 
the  management  of  her  father's  ear  protection 
factory. 

Alice  (Griffiths)  Wiswall's  son  Boit  is  at 
Tabor  Acad.,  preparing  for  Dartmouth  in  the 
fall. 

Hart-Lester  (Harris)  Allen:  "Just  returned 
from  a  brief  and  delightful  winter  vacation  in 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C." 

Margaret  (Hawley)  Ely:  "Just  the  usual 
teaching  and  housekeeping,  plus  the  adjust- 
ment necessary  when  2  sons  enter  college  and 
no  longer  just  go  around  the  corner  to  school. 
Warner  entered  Annapolis  in  July,  but  Brooks 
is  at  Carnegie  Tech.  with  me." 

Geraldine  (Hopkins)  Dodge:  "A  North 
Cape  and  Russian  trip  last  summer — a  study 
of  internat.  relations  this  winter,  interspersed 
with  Florida." 

Ethel  (Libby)  Wilks  is  secretary  of  a 
P.-T.  A. 

Mary  (Lorenz)  Van  Deusen  is  very  ill  with 
a  kidney  condition.  She  is  staying  in  the  Faber 
Kranken  House,  the  best  hospital  in  Shantung. 
Her  husband  is  encouraged  about  her  recovery 
unless  there  are  unforeseen  complications. 
Her  4  children  have  come  home  from  Korea 
where  they  have  been  in  school  and  are  with 
Mary  while  her  condition  is  so  serious. 

Ella  (Mathewson)  Eldredge  has  been 
tripping  around  to  California  and  Florida. 

Ruth  McClelland:  "Odd  jobs  of  one  sort 
and  another;  some  research  into  the  early 
history  of  Knox  Col.  in  preparation  for  their 
centennial  celebration  2  or  3  years  hence;  also 
a  job  sorting,  classifying,  and  arranging  local 
historical  material  for  the  Public  Library." 

Gwendolin  (Moore)  Fernald,  having  finished 
her  knitted  suit,  felt  inclined  to  write  a  real 
letter.  It  was  filled  with  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  her  reaction  to  Reunion,  visits  afterwards  in 
Maine  and  Syracuse,  where  she  saw  Martha 
McMillan  and  Louise  (Doolittle)  Getman. 
Then  she  moved  to  Nashville  (Tenn.)  where 
she  has  joined  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  She  was  the 
only  Smith  person  who  attended  the  luncheon 
for  Dr.  Wu  of  Ginling. 

Margaret  (Moore)  Cobb  is  finishing  up 
work  as  president  of  Infant  Welfare  and 
"doing  nothing  since  or  instead  of  it.  A  year 
off." 

Marion  Parker:  "An  interesting  visit  to  the 
Vassar  Inst,  of  Euthenics  in  July;  on  local 
committee  for  Women's  Relief  Work;  chair- 
man of  education  committee  of  Mass.  Division 
A.  A.  U.  W.;  making  a  survey  of  sources  of 
scholarship  and  fellowship  aid  for  Massachu- 
setts girls." 

Clara  (Ripley)  Evans:  "Between  golf, 
kitchen,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  (in  order  of  impor- 
tance)." 

Aline  (Smith)  Ballard:  "Published  half  a 
dozen  children's  stories,  and  3  adult  (or  per- 
haps should  say  semi-adult)  in  magazines  like 
Liberty" 

Emily  (Smith)  Scarlett:  "Usual  duties  of 
house  and  children  plus  a  bit  of  painting  and 
piano  study." 


Inez  (Tiedeman)  Chapin's  husband,  Roy  D. 
Chapin,  chairman  of  the  Highway  Committee 
of  the  N.  A.  C.  C,  (to  quote  from  the  papers), 
"points  out  that  agriculture  is  utilizing  a  new 
flexible  transportation  at  lowered  cost  to  put 
an  increasing  range  of  product  into  the  mar- 
ket!" 

Helen  (Weatherhead)  Chute:  "I  enjoyed 
the  letter  immensely  and  am  still  broken- 
hearted I  missed  Reunion,  but  a  case  of 
appendicitis  and  quinsy  prevented.  I  wasn't 
the  victim  but  the  offenders  were  daughter 
and  husband." 

Margaret  (W^oodbridge)  Price  is  still  com- 
bining home  and  business,  and  the  "  weeist  bit 
of  music  sandwiched  in." 

Mary  (Worthen)  Knapp  is  "helping  Helen 
(Gulick)  King  '16  direct  the  Aloha  Hive  camp 
(for  7's  to  12's)  and  is  teaching  school." 
Ex-1913 

Mildred  (Manro)  Brister  is  personnel 
chairman  of  recreation  in  charge  of  city  play- 
grounds, a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
T.  E.  R.  A.,  and  State  Chairman  P.-T.  A., 
Cornell  Inst. 

New  Addresses.— Mrs.  Shields  (Emma 
Clark),  99  Franklin  St.,  Lee,  Mass. 

Juliet  George,  7470  Byron  Av.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Barnhart  (Lilian  Johnson),  150 
King  Muir  Rd.,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
1914 

Fund  Contributors  105.     Amount  $797.25. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Hugh  Gallaher  (Cath- 
arine McCollester),  Darien,  Ct.  Fund  chair- 
man— Anna  Coiman,  Steuben,  Me. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Helen  (Bell)  Priester  has  closed  her  gift 
shop,  Indian  House,  so  successful  in  the  boom 
years.  Recovery  is  slow  in  reaching  Daven- 
port, situated  as  it  is  in  the  midst  of  farming 
country.  Helen  rides  a  great  deal,  and 
"showing  horses"  is  her  hobby. 

Marguerite  Booth  is  in  her  third  year  at 
Yale  Medical.  In  September  she  took  ex- 
aminations covering  the  first  2  years'  work, 
given  by  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers, and  was  one  of  350  students  from  all 
over  the  country.  Marguerite  and  2  men  tied 
for  2d  place,  and  her  picture  appeared  in  the 
Diplomate,  the  publication  of  the  Nat.  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners. 

Dorothy  (Browne)  Field  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  politically  minded  and  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  City  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

From  Ginling  comes  our  first  letter  from 
Ruth  Chester  since  her  return.  She  is  en- 
couraged to  find  the  students  more  interested 
in  their  neighbors,  and  this  interest  is  stimu- 
lated by  assigning  to  individual  faculty  and 
students  specific  families  for  visiting.  Now  a 
desire  for  a  neighborhood  house  has  arisen, 
and    Ruth   hopes  this  may  materialize  soon. 

Lilian  (Clapp)  Holt  has  solved  the  nursery 
school  problem  by  combining  with  3  other 
mothers  of  3-year-olds,  each  of  whom  assumes 
charge  of  the  children  one  morning  a  week, 
and  the  cost  is  0.  Her  older  daughter  is  an 
enthusiastic  Girl  Scout. 
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Louise  Coulton's  task  is  correlating  school, 
home,  and  social  problems  in  a  large  junior- 
ienior  high  school  of  1700  pupils,  largely  for- 
eign. 

Alice  (Darrow)  Rounds  was  the  lucky  win- 
ner at  8  contract  benefit,  the  prize  being  her 
miniature  painted  by  Mrs.  Harris,  head  of  the 
Soc.  of  Miniature  Painters. 

Eleanor  Edson  is  in  charge  of  the  Women's 
Division,  Nat.  City  Hank,  Park  Ay.  at  57th 
St.  So  successful  a  banker  is  she  that  the 
Women's  Univ.  Club  chose  her  as  their  finance 
chairman.     Address,  111  E.  75th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

The  3  daughters  of  Helen  (Gaylord)  Tiffany 
all  take  part  in  the  musical  life  of  their  com- 
munity. The  eldest,  Virginia,  plays  the  'cello 
in  a  50-piece  orchestra  in  Hartford,  the  second 
plays  the  piano,  and  the  youngest  is  studying 
violin.  Virginia  has  been  bugler  in  a  Maine 
camp  for  2  years  and  hopes  to  return  this 
year. 

After  7  years  of  teaching  in  Lynn,  Helen 
Harlow  is  taking  a  self-appointed  sabbatical, 
doing  all  the  things  she  has  long  wanted  to  do. 

Margaret  Hodges  must  enlighten  us  con- 
cerning the  "Sunshine  Saloon"  in  which  she 
claims  to  have  toured  the  British  Isles  and  the 
Irish  Free  State  last  summer. 

Marjorie  (Jones)  Johnson  has  spent  the  year 
commuting  between  California  and  the  East, 
while  her  husband  superintended  the  building 
of  four  new  Grace  Line  boats.  Now  the  fam- 
ily has  moved  east,  because  Mr.  Johnson  is 
operating  manager  in  New  York.  Address, 
14422  Bayside  Av.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Madelyn  (Keezer)  Brinker  is  watching  the 
Recovery  from  the  inside — her  husband  is  con- 
nected with  the  Finance  Dept.  of  the  PAV.A. 
The  whole  family  is  living  temporarily  in 
Washington.  Madelyn  left  many  responsi- 
bilities behind  her  as  she  was  president  of  the 
P.-T.A.  and  scholarship  chairman  of  the 
Smith  Club  in  Denver.  Address,  209  Poto- 
mac Apts.,  21st  &  C  Streets. 

We  were  efficiently  represented  at  Council 
by  Marguerite  (Krusen)  Williams.  Helen 
Moore  attended  also,  as  a  member  at  large  of 
the  Fund  Committee,  and  Margaret  (Far- 
rand)  Thorp  as  one  of  the  Quarterly  Board. 

Margaret  (Larner)  Wotherspoon  moved  to 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  in  May  '33  to  be  with 
her  husband,  who  is  gunnery  officer  on  U.  S.  S. 
Maryland.  Her  children  go  to  school  in  tents 
as  a  result  of  the  earthquake.  Address,  122 
Junipero  Av. 

Catharine  (McCollester)  Gallaher,  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Ct.  League  of  Women  Voters, 
went  as  a  delegate  to  the  Nat.  Convention  in 
Boston  in  April. 

New  honors  have  come  to  '14  through  one 
of  our  children.  Madeleine  (Mayer)  Low's 
younger  son  won  the  Nat.  Indoor  Tennis 
Tournament  Jan .  1 .  He  and  his  older  brother 
are  students  at  Choate.  Madeleine  as  a 
volunteer  worker  works  2  days  a  week  at  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Registration  for  Women. 

Grace  Lee  (Middleton)  Roberts  and  her 
family  went  south  for  a  spring  vacation  and 
Grace  Lee  attended  the  President's  Council  of 
the  Garden  Club  at  Palm  Beach. 


I  ik  ret  ia  (Thomas)  Carr,  who  came  east  to 
join  her  Smith  freshman  daughter  for  her 
vacation,  was  in  New  York  for  Easter. 

Being  the  mother  of  five,  Hildegarde  (Ware) 
Warfield  was  deemed  by  the  Winnetka  public 
to  know  something  of  educating  children,  for 
they  elected  her  to  the  school  board.  Hilde- 
garde and  her  husband  recently  passed 
through  New  York  on  their  way  to  Bermuda, 
and  she,  Charlotte  Smith,  Katharine  Knight, 
Emily  (Collins)  Scranton.r  and  Dorothy 
(Spencer)  Miller  lunched  together. 

Bostonian  '14ers  lunched  together  in  Feb- 
ruary at  the  College  Club  and  manifested 
enthusiasm  for  Reunion.  Those  present 
were:  Ruth  McKenney,  Helen  Harlow,  Doro- 
thy (Conrad)  Silberman,  Marguerite  (Elder) 
Moran,  Grace  (Wells)  Whitney,  Clarissa 
(Hall)  Hammond,  Ruth  Tomlinson,  Mary 
Weeks,  Esther  (Harney)  Hannan,  Molly^Tol- 
man,  Molly  (Goodell)  Mather,  Marion  Scott, 
Margaret  (Sturges)  Hall  ex-'  10. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  H.  H.  Neale  (Eva 
Denison),  Broad  Lawn  Farm,  Gates  Mills,  O. 
Ex-1914 

Emily  (Collins)  Scranton's  daughter  is 
graduating  from  Dobbs  Ferry  this  spring  and 
plans  to  enter  Vassar. 

Clarissa  (Hall)  Hammond  has  recently  had 
privately  published  by  the  Torch  Press  of 
Cedar  Rapids  (Ia.)  a  book  of  poems,  "Im- 
provising in  the  Evening,"  a  publication  of 
The  Bookfellows.     See  the  Clearing  House. 

Kathleen  (Howell)  Coursen's  daughter  ex- 
pects to  enter  Smith  in  the  fall.     Address,  114 
Loantaka  Way,  Madison,  N.  J. 
1915 

Fund  Contributors  45.     Amount  $417.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  W.  Lord  (Hester 
Gunning),  76  Linden  Av.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
Fund  chairman — Sara  Comins,  12  Lombard 
St.,  Ashmont,  Mass. 

Born.— To  Edith  (Tierney)  Hindman  a  2d 
son,  Roger  Smith,  Nov.  2  '33.  Address,  1006 
N.  Front  St.,  Milton,  Pa. 

Other  News. — Rachel  (Axtell)  Jepson  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Educ. 
in  Stratford  (Ct.),  and  is  the  only  woman 
member. 

Marion  (Burns)  Jones's  father  died  in 
November.  She  spent  much  of  February  in 
Buffalo  on  business  and  saw  Madeleine 
(Rochester)  Duffield  and  Emily  Williams  '16, 
as  well  as  other  Smithites.  The  family  is 
living  in  Port  Blakely  (Wrash.),  45  minutes  by 
ferry  from  Seattle.  Her  husband  is  inspector 
for  the  forest  service  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  C.  C.  C.  camps.  Her  son  (16)  hopes 
to  go  to  Cornell  in  1935. 

Sara  Comins  represented  us  at  Council. 

Marian  (Da  Camara)  Chace  is  instructor 
and  supervisor,  and  her  husband  is  manager  of 
the  Florida  School  of  the  Sacred  Science  at 
W'est  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Departments  of  the 
school  include:  Bible  interpretations,  nature 
study,  hygiene,  psychology,  philosophy  and 
metaphysics,  art,  music,  theater  and  inter- 
pretive dancing,  and  children's  hour. 

Marguerite  (Dinsmore)  Smith  attended  the 
annual    national    Red    Cross    convention    in 
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Washington  as  the  representative  of  the 
Braille  dept.  of  the  Newark  Red  Cross. 

Dorothy  (Dulles)  Bourne  was  one  of  the 
party  to  greet  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  as  an  old  friend, 
on  her  arrival  at  San  Juan  in  March. 

Marion  Fairchild  and  her  father  went  south 
for  the  winter,  and  will  go  from  there  to 
Bayville,  Me. 

Hester  (Gunning)  Lord  has  a  new  house. 
"Metuchen,  N.  J."  is  still  sufficient  address 
for  your  postals! 

Margaret  (Munsie)  Hathaway's  little  girl 
has  had  a  winter  almost  free  of  asthma,  and  is 
now  attending  2d  grade.  Margaret  substi- 
tutes occasionally  in  high  school,  and  is  active 
in  church  work  and  the  Eastern  Star. 

Marian  (Park)  Humphrey  and  her  husband 
rented  their  house  on  short  notice  to  an 
Assemblyman,  and  drove  to  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
for  the  winter.  They  saw  Evelyn  (Odlin) 
Attwood  in  Jacksonville.  David  attends 
kindergarten,  and  on  the  side  has  made  friends 
with  the  large  ourang-outang  and  the  midgets 
of  Ringling's  Circus,  wintering  at  Sarasota. 

Helen  (Pearce)  Dale  has  spent  the  last  two 
winters  in  Florida  with  her  family.  She  is 
active  in  the  P.-T.  A.  Address,  501  Goodall 
Av.,  Daytona  Beach.  Her  summer  address  is 
Townshend,  Vt. 

Rebekah  (Scandrett)  Greathouse  is  asso- 
ciated with  2  other  women  in  the  law  firm  of 
Matthews,  Berrien  &  Greathouse  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Helen  Tooker  is  head  of  a  civil  works  and 
economic  survey  under  the  F.  R.  A.  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Helen  accompanied  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on 
her  tour  of  the  homes,  factories,  and  hospitals 
there.  A  picture  of  them  on  one  of  these 
visits  appeared  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  N.  M.  Grier  (Chris- 
tine Ruth),  406  S.  Broad  St.,  Meyerstown,  Pa. 
1916 

Fund  Contributors  71.     Amount  $475.75. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  M.  Lovejoy 
(Margaret  King),  10  Estabrook  Rd.,  West 
Newton,  Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  A.  F. 
Williams  (Hazel  Wyeth),  39  Adella  Av.,  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

Married. — Ruth  Hedlund  to  Simon  Camp- 
bell Fraser,  Mar.  9  '32.  Ruth  resigned  her 
position  with  the  Nat.  Council  of  Girl  Scouts 
Jan.  1  '33  and  is  now  home-making  at  58 
Oneco  Av.,  New  London,  Ct. 

Other  News. — Jeanne  (Adler)  Scharff  is 
running  a  workshop,  where  lovely  robes  and 
bedjackets  are  made  from  materials  woven  by 
the  blind. 

Helen  (Cadwell)  Sechrest  has  built  up  a 
business  selling  embroidery  materials  and 
giving  instructions  in  their  use. 

Margaret  Elliott  has  left  the  Boston  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  is  traveling  this  spring  with  her 
mother  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Margaret  expects 
to  be  in  Northampton  next  summer  at  the 
School  for  Social  Work. 

Elsie  (Fisk)  Phelps's  husband  has  been 
called  as  pastor  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Pasadena.  They  moved  from 
Kalamazoo  by  auto,  stopping  to  see  the 
Carlsbad     Caverns     in     New     Mexico.     She 


invites  any  '16er  in  California  to  stop  and  see 
them  at  931  S.  El  Molino  Av.,  Pasadena. 

Emma  (Gelders)  Sterne's  play  "Jeanne 
d'Arc"  was  given  by  the  Boston  Junior  League, 
Feb.  10. 

Mabel  (Hammer)  Assheton's  father,  known 
to  us  all  as  Uncle  Billy,  died  Mar.  25. 

Mary  Alice  Hastings  got  her  M.A.  from 
Stanford  Univ.  in  1930  and  is  now  teaching 
European  history  in  Pasadena  Junior  Col. 

Marjorie  (Smith)  Wallace  is  studying  for  an 
M.  A.  at  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia.  She  is 
also  an  asst.  teacher  at  the  Horace  Mann 
Elementary  School  in  Freeport,  N.  J. 

Beatrice  (Wheeler)  Blake  lost  her  15-year-old 
son,  Edward,  in  January  after  an  operation. 
Beatrice  is  selling  cosmetics  and  toilet  goods. 

New  Address. — Florence  Eis,  6  Van  Nest 
PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ex-1916 

Born. — To  Violet  (Locke)  Mclvor  a  4th 
child  and  3d  daughter,  Violet,  Feb.  6.  The 
baby  died  Feb.  14. 

Other  News. — Josephine  Hanna  went  to 
California  last  fall  by  way  of  Panama  Canal, 
with  stops  in  some  South  American  and 
Central  American  ports. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  H.  F.  Barrus 
(Dorothy  Stevens),  18  Rivermead  Court, 
Hurlingham  S.  W.  7,  London,  England. 

Mrs.   Kenneth   Roy   (Florine  Williamson), 
22  Terrace  Av.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 
1917 
Fund  Contributors  57.     Amount  $698.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas  (Shan- 
non Webster),  1303  Murdoch  St.,  Squirrel 
Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Fund  chairman — Mrs. 
H.  C.  Marschalk  (Hazel  Toolan),  6  W.  77th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Michelman)  Gins- 
berg a  son,  Michael,  Jan.  3  '33. 

Other  News. — Betty  (Boswell)  Cheadle  is 
president  of  the  advisory  board,  University 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  plans  to  come  east  again 
this  summer. 

Dorothy  (Carpenter)  Beers  has  bought  a 
small  farm  on  a  hill  outside  New  Hartford 
for  summers  and  week-ends. 

During  the  winter,  Marion  Cohn  was  at 
Miami  Beach  with  her  mother,  as  were  June 
(Clark)  Schmidt  and  husband. 

Eleanor  (Eustis)  Farrington  built  and  dec- 
orated for  sale  a  house  in  Miami  Beach.  In 
June  she  will  resume  her  scenery  painting  with 
a  summer  stock  company. 

Helen  Grant  was  appointed  scholarship 
chairman  for  the  Chicago  Smith  Club  to  find 
promising  scholarship  material  for  the  next 
freshman  class.  "Grantie"  was  also  present 
at  one  of  Chicago's  holdups  and  had  to  run  to 
cover  to  escape  the  firing. 

Elma  (Guest)  Balise  is  apprentice  in  the 
Smith  College  Nursery  School,  and  is  taking 
courses  in  education  at  College. 

Hester  Hoffman  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
one  of  the  winter  meetings  of  the  Smith  Club 
of  the  Oranges. 

Eleanor  (Hunsicker)  Ward  is  occupied  with 
a  painting  class  and  various  College  Club 
study  groups. 
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Helen  (Kingale^  McNamara  is  secretary  '" 
Cook  Co.  I  eague  of  Women  Voters,  Winnetka 
Community  Chest,  and  Commission  on 
Church  Program.  "To  fill  in  the  odd  mo- 
ments," she  is  takings  course  in  contemporary 
thought  at  Northwestern  Univ.  and  attending 
classes  on  current  international  events. 

Martha  (MacGuire)  Riddle  is  president  of 
t  he  Children's  Scholarship  League  of  Chicago, 
which  provides  necessities  for  children  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  stay  in  school. 

Elizabeth  Shirley  is  supt.  of  the  primary 
dept.  in  her  Sunday  school. 

Rachel  (Talbott)  Beaty  and  husband  spent 
the  winter  at  Fort  Lauderdale  and  Miami  and 
on  the  Keys,  in  their  boat.  Their  13-year-old 
son,  now  6  feet  tall,  was  at  boarding  school  in 
Coconut  Grove. 

Alice  (Watson)  Campbell  represented  '17  at 
Alumnae  Council.  At  Council  also  were: 
Beatrice  (Baxter)  Robinson,  Amy  (Ford) 
Stearns,  Florence  (Miner)  Farr,  and  Lila 
(Whitten)  Smith.  Alice  also  saw  Hester 
Hoffman  and  Louise  Morton  in  Hamp. 

New  Address. — Dorothy  Lorentz,  c/o 
Hartford  Pattern  &  Model  Co.,  59  Congress 
St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Ex-1917 

Dorothy  (Keeley)  Aldis'  last  volume  of 
children's  poetry,  "Hop,  Skip  and  Jump,"  has 
been  very  successful.  Last  summer  she 
published  "A  Magic  City,"  a  book  for  children 
going  to  the  World's  Fair.  This  story  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper:  "Calling  at  Sunday 
School  for  her  4  children,  'Keeley'  was  almost 
home  when  she  missed  the  twins.  She  hurried 
back  to  find  them — panhandling  in  front  of 
the  church,  holding  out  the  tin  cups  which  had 
been  given  them  to  fill  with  their  pennies  for 
the  missions.  The  cans  were  prettv  well 
filled!" 

Anita  (Yereance)  Girdwood  has  started  a 
kennel,  Middle  Fort  Kennel,  and  is  raising 
cockers.  Her  son  Jim  is  in  Kent  School. 
She  says,  "We  love  companv,  so  look  us  up,  in 
Middleburg,  N.  Y." 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Arlington  Smith 
(Adelaide  Cook),  5721  Harper  Av.,  Chicago, 
111. 

1918 

Fund  Contributors  43.     Not  including  insurance. 
Amount  $310.14. 

Class  secretary — Agnes  Valentine,  Noroton, 
Ct.  Fund  chairman — Barbara  Lincoln,  760 
Farmington  Av.,  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Married. — Hilda  Gleaves  to  David  Rob- 
ertson, June  15  '33.  Address,  911  S.  W.  21st 
Av.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Other  News. — Elsie  Briggs  went  to  Ber- 
muda in  February. 

Christine  (Brown)  Schmertz  is  teaching  at 
the  school  in  Coraopolis  Heights  (Pa.)  at- 
tended by  her  9-year-old  daughter.  Her 
other  2  children  have  graduated  to  Sewickley 
Acad. 

Miriam  Egbert  is  teaching  in  New  York  and 
living  with  her  family.  Address,  3820  Bowne 
Av.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Elder  has  the  sympathy  of  the  Class 
for  the  loss  of  her  mother  in  December. 


Mary  (Gazzam)  Earling  made  a  trip  east  in 
January.  She  visited  Marjory  (Parsons) 
Craver  in  Webster,  had  dinner  in  Northamp- 
ton with  Dorcas  Brigham,  Mary  Mensel,  and 
Sara  Bache-Wiig,  and  on  her  way  west  stopped 
in  Duluth  to  visit  Maren  Mendenhall. 

Dorothea  Harrison  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Landscape  Architects  in 
Washington  in  January.  On  her  return  trip 
to  Boston  she  visited  Katharine  (Archer) 
Zieber  in  Riverton,  N.  J.  Together  they  did 
the  sights  of  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City. 

The  Class  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Mar- 
garet (Huddleston)  Cross  lost  her  brother  in  a 
tragic  drowning  accident  last  November  just 
as  he  was  about  to  sail  with  a  friend  on  a  trip 
around  the  world  aboard  a  small  schooner. 

Eleanor  Jones  had  a  serious  illness  3  years 
ago  which  left  her  in  such  a  condition  that  she 
had  to  give  up  the  strenuous  life  of  a  public 
health  nurse.  She  is  living  at  home  in  Circle- 
ville  (O.)  and  is  trying  her  hand  at  raising 
cocker  spaniels. 

Barbara  Lincoln  wishes  to  remind  all  those 
who  still  need  reminding  to  send  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  Alumnae  Fund  immediately,  as 
Commencement  time  fast  approaches. 

Marjorie  (Roberts)  Howe  and  her  husband 
had  a  glorious  3-week  trip  to  Bermuda  in 
January. 

Winifred  (Rouse)  Bliss  writes  in  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  her  travels,  that  her  family 
goes  en  masse  to  visit  her  mother-in-law  for  3 
months  in  Syria,  where  she  first  met  her 
husband  12  years  ago. 

Marion  (Taylor)  Lyndon,  society  editor  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  is  now  writing  a  weekly 
etiquette  feature  for  its  Sunday  edition. 

On  Jan.  18  the  members  of  the  Class  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  held  a  luncheon  at  the 
Women's  City  Club.  Arrangements  for  the 
luncheon  were  made  by  Katharine  (Rice) 
Mollison,  and  Elsie  Briggs  and  Eleanor 
(Smith)  Briggs  presided.  Mary  (Gazzam) 
Earling  was  the  drawing  card,  all  the  way  from 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  Seattle.  Those  pres- 
ent included  Marjory  (Parsons)  Craver, 
Margaret  (Harvey)  Woods,  Emma  (Roth) 
Heller,  Elizabeth  (Demarest)  Greenhalgh, 
Rachael  Damon,  Meredyth  Wetherell,  Mary 
Sleeper,  Elsie  Briggs,  Alice  (Baker)  Hyde. 
Dorothea  Harrison,  Bernice  Wheeler,  Mabel 
(Thompson)  Cowen,  Sylvia  (Cook)  Brown, 
Jeannette  (Macdonald)  Cross,  Marjorie  (Brig- 
ham)  Chapman,  Katharine  (Rice)  Mollison, 
Dorothy  Simpson,  Ruth  (Bray)  Doty,  and 
Vera  (Thresher)  Bell. 

Ex-1918 

Born. — To  Mary  (Holmes)  Howson  a  4th 
child  and  3d  son,  Robert  Douglas,  Dec.  10  '33. 

Other  News. — Marie  (Sanderson)  McLean 
lost  her  father  last  July  and  her  mother  in 
January. 

1919 

Fund  Contributors  28.     Not  including  insurance. 

Amount  $180.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  S.  M.  Holden  (Frances 
Steele),  106  Carman  Av.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 
Fund  chairman — Jane  Griffin,  30  E.  55th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 
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Class  dues — $1.25  yearly. 

Married.— Lillian' Ball  to  Dr.  Fred  Arnold 
Kennedy,  Oct.  17  '33.  Address,  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. 

Eleanor  Ripley  to  Robert  R.  Crosby  Jr., 
Mar.  14.     Address,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Doris  (Ames)  Harrison  a  1st 
child,  Henry  Ames,  Feb.  18. 

To  Dorah  (Heyman)  Sterne  a  1st  child, 
Dorah  Heyman,  Nov.  3  '33.  "After  waiting 
11  years  for  an  heir,  imagine  what  we  think  of 
the  New  Deal.  Guess  the  only  way  I  could 
get  to  Reunion  would  be  to  push  a  baby 
carriage  there." 

To  Hilda  (Neukom)  Peck  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  John  Wallace,  June  29  '32. 

To  Elizabeth  (Whorf)  Hamer  a  3d  child  and 
1st  son,  Myron  C,  Jan.  19  '32. 

Other  News. — 1919  was  represented  at  the 
Smith  Club  luncheon,  Mar.  10  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  by  Adele  (Adams)  Bachman,  Ella 
(Bailey)  Smith,  Louise  (Bloom)  Silverman, 
Annette  (Crystal)  Lang,  Margaret  Dunne, 
Eleanor  Fitzpatrick,  Julia  Florance,  Leslie 
Gates,  Betty  (Hunt)  Lockard,  Estelle  (Gib- 
son) Allott,  Jane  Griffin,  Florence  (Houchin) 
Skinner,  Marjorie  (Hopper)  Sickels,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Grace  McCarthy,  Tillie  Miller,  Edna 
Newman,  Frances  (Steele)  Holden,  Elise 
(Steyne)  Untermyer,  Margaret  (Stephenson) 
Griggs,  Madeline  Stanton,  Margaret  (Wilson) 
Hempstead. 

Elizabeth  (Atterbury)  Mortimer  and  her 
husband  spent  the  month  of  February  in 
California,  going  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mary  (Bowman)  Seidel  is  active  in  the 
Women's  Club,  D.  A.  R.,  and  the  Huguenot 
Soc.  of  Myerstown,  Pa. 

By  June,  Gloria  Chandler  in  her  capacity  as 
field  secretary  of  the  Children's  Theater 
Bureau  of  the  Assn.  of  Junior  Leagues  will  have 
visited  those  organizations  in  every  state  of 
the  country.  She  is  serving  as  liaison  officer 
between  the  schools  and  parents  on  the  one 
side  and  the  local  Junior  League  on  the  other. 
During  a  visit  to  a  city  she  speaks  before 
school  authorities  and  P.-T.  A.'s,  and  puts  on  a 
laboratory  production  if  her  stay  in  that  city  is 
long  enough.  The  League  presents  the  play, 
often  offering  prizes  for  the  best  poster,  thus 
cooperating  with  the  art  dept.  of  the  school. 
In  the  selection  of  plays  to  be  produced,  Gloria 
chooses  those  that  supplement  the  teaching  of 
a  subject  being  studied  in  school  or  one  that  is 
of  particular  local  interest.  Since  1919  Gloria 
has  studied  at  the  Grace  Hickox  studio  in 
Chicago,  taught  drama  classes  at  the  Faulkner 
and  Girls'  Latin  schools  of  that  city,  and 
directed  the  play  produced  by  the  Chicago 
Junior  League  at  the  Isle  of  Enchantment  in 
A  Century  of  Progress. 

Mary  (Clark)  Dickinson  who  lives  in  Lynn 
is  managing  the  farm  in  Leeds  that  she  in- 
herited from  her  father. 

Eliza  (Conner)  Martin  was  one  of  the 
residents  of  Natchez  (Miss.)  who  received 
visitors  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  mansions 
of  that  city  during  "Pilgrimage  Week,"  Apr. 
2-7.  The  N.  Y.  Sun  of  Mar.  29  printed  a 
charming  picture  of  Eliza,  dressed  in  a  gown 


from  the  wardrobe  of  her  great-grandmother 
which  she  wore  while  welcoming  guests  to  her 
ancestral  home.  This  celebration  attracts 
visitors  from  half  the  states  of  the  Union  and 
also  from  Canada  and  England,  who  are  able 
to  see  the  exquisite  furnishings  and  precious 
antiques  of  these  mansions  where  the  best 
society  of  the  South  before  the  Civil  War 
moved. 

Jean  (Dickinson)  Potter's  husband  is  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Each 
summer  Dr.  Potter  is  at  Woods  Hole. 

Dorothy  (Fielder)  Ingram  and  her  husband 
enjoyed  a  spring  cruise  to  Nassau  and  Ber- 
muda. 

Ruth  Frazier,  chairman  of  1919's  Reunion 
costumes,  writes,  "My  hobby  is  architectural 
modeling  when  I  get  a  chance."  Ruth  has  the 
'19  girls  of  Cleveland  assisting  her  with  the 
costumes. 

Julia  (Goetze)  Pilling:  "Antique  auctions 
still  interest  me.  The  old  furniture  I  invested 
my  good  American  dollars  in  has  given  me 
more  satisfaction  than  any  stocks  and  bonds  I 
still  own.  My  husband  and  I  are  going  to 
Charleston  in  April  to  see  the  beautiful 
gardens." 

Ruth  (Goldsmith)  Northcott:  "Since  my 
husband  is  having  his  25th  reunion  at  Harvard 
this  June  I  shall  be  with  him,  but  hope  to  be 
with  1919  for  Class  Supper.  I  see  Elizabeth 
(Whorf)  Hamer  each  week  and  am  god-mother 
to  her  youngest  child." 

Louise  (Hicks)  Bonbright:  "Expect  to  drive 
east  for  reunion  with  both  children,  to  visit 
eastern  boarding  schools  with  the  view  of 
placing  my  daughters  in  that  section  next 
year.  Nora  (Hamlen)  Robinson  and  her 
husband  visited  us  this  spring." 

Katharine  (Lamont)  O'Donoghue  expects 
to  be  back  from  Berlin  for  Reunion. 

Irene  (Lord)  Lane  flew  from  Chicago,  where 
she  visited  the  Fair,  to  Syracuse.  Laura  Ellis 
met  her  at  the  airport. 

After  being  in  Washington  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  since  1919,  Marjorie  Lorentz  is 
now  research  metallurgist  for  the  Vanadium 
Corp.  of  America.  Address,  640  Bank  St., 
Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Since  Mary  (MacArthur)  Bryan's  husband 
is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Harvard  Field  School 
in  Geology  in  New  Mexico  this  summer,  Mary 
will  be  unable  to  be  back  for  15th,  since  they 
are  to  drive  west  after  Harvard  closes. 

Elizabeth  (Merz)  Butterfield:  "Have  been 
reviewing  movies  for  the  P.-T.  A.  of  James- 
town. At  first  the  managers  treated  our 
committee  like  book  agents  but  later  they  took 
more  kindly  to  us.  Now  they  beg  us  for  our 
recommendations. ' ' 

Katharine  (Moore)  Wickman's  father, 
Dr.  Moore,  died  suddenly  just  as  he  was 
returning  from  Florida.  Katharine  has  a 
3-year-old  stepdaughter,  Joan. 

Grace  (Nelson)  Fischer's  stepdaughter 
Catherine  expects  to  enter  Smith  in  the  fall. 
Since  her  graduation  from  school  coincides 
with  Reunion,  Grace  will  not  be  east  in 
June.  She  spent  a  spring  holiday  at  Hot 
Springs. 
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Ruth  (Perry)  Ncflf  writes:  "Have  won  the 
women's  goli  championship  for  2  years  at 
Maple  Bluff.     Dr.   Nefl  and  I  are  spending 

March  in  Mexico  City  and  in  Cuernavaca. 
Expect  to  motor  to  Reunion  with  Katharine 
t Wales)  Haines,  Margaret  (Osborn)  Emery, 
Gladys  (Baldwin)  Harrison  and  Dorothy 
(Rogers)  Leslie." 

Ruth  (Pierson)  Churchill  will  attend 
Alumnae  College  for  the  2d  time. 

Genevieve  Smith  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Miami.  She  has 
attended  several  meetings  of  the  Miami  Smith 
Club,  where  she  met  Barbara  (Caswell) 
Steenken  and  Beatrice  (Marion)  Ackerman. 

Alice  (Stevens)  Williams  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Worcester  Smith  Club  as  chairman  of  the 
Alumnae  Assembly  at  Commencement,  which 
is  in  charge  of  that  club  this  year.  Alice 
attended  Council  and  with  Grace  (Barker) 
Smith  and  Frances  (Steele)  Holden,  also 
delegates,  called  on  Helen  (Small)  Withington. 
Helen's  health  is  greatly  improved  so  that  she 
is  expecting  to  be  able  to  participate  in  Re- 
union activities. 

New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  Brown,  830 
Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Grant  (Antonia  Gariepy),  539 
Hinman  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Starr  (Mae  Haskins),  9  Dana 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Peck  (Hilda  Neukom),  628  N. 
Warren  Av.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Hamer  (Elizabeth  Whorf),  64 
St.  Theresa  Av.,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Can  anyone  give  the  secretary  addresses  for: 
Harriet  (Baldwin)  Evans,  Arline  (Hayden) 
Jackson,  Caroline  (Lewis)  Miller,  Lucy 
(McHale)  Willmott,  Katharine  (Purnell) 
Sewell,  Mary  Shea,  Helen  (Strong)  Tewks- 
bury,  We  Tsung  (Zung)  Chiu;  and  ex-'19: 
Esther  (Farnham)  Gillen,  Alma  Macy,  Gladys 
Mifflin,  Harriett  (Morse)  Keith,  and  Eliza- 
beth (Perry)  Damon? 

Ex-1919 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Bartlett,  in 
addition  to  her  school  and  camp  work,  is 
selling  pure  olive-oil  soap  and  shampoo 
preparations. 

Mary  (Houghton)  Freeman  with  her  family 
is  returning  to  this  country  after  several  years 
in  China.  They  left  in  April,  will  spend  some 
time  in  California,  then  drive  east  and  spend 
the  summer  in  Vermont  and  next  winter  with 
her  mother  in  New  Jersey. 

Elizabeth  (McCormick)  Bogue  has  had  a 
year  of  graduate  study  at  the  Univ.  of  Chi- 
cago, and  during  1929  was  a  student  at  the 
Zimmern  School  of  Internat.  Relations  at 
Geneva.  Her  husband  is  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Oakland  Co.  (Mich.),  and  Elizabeth  has 
just  been  appointed  executive  secretary  of 
Ingham  Co.'s  Red  Cross. 

Bertha  (Tuttle)  Bowre  is  planning  to  attend 
Reunion  and  Alumnae  College. 
1920 

Fund  Contributors  32.     Not  including  insurance. 
Amount  $113.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  H.  Tapley  (Mabel 
Lyman),    2002    Franklin    St.,    Wilmington, 


Del.  Fund  cliairman — Mrs.  T.  W.  Allyn 
(Dorothy  Gates),  Maher,  Colo. 

Born.— To  Elizabeth  (Burke)  Lerew  a  3d 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Ann  Stockman, 
June  13  '33. 

To  Dorothy  (Helman)  Geiger  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Patricia  Ann,  Jan.  28.  At  eight 
weeks  she  weighs  12  lbs. 

Other  News.— Hortense  (Boyce)  Stine- 
metz  went  to  Florida  with  her  husband  in 
January  and  rushed  back  to  do  jury  duty  in 
February — the  latter  was  "intensely  interest- 
ing and  lucrative  too!" 

Harriet  (Broughton)  Bishop  was  appointed 
Lieut.  Gen.  of  the  N.  R.  A.  activities  in  Port- 
land, Ore.  Her  particular  job  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  Consumers  Drive,  which  meant 
placing  a  consumer's  blue  eagle  in  every  home. 
It  was  successfully  completed  in  a  short  time 
and  later  the  work  was  turned  over  to  paid 
workers.  She  came  east  with  her  husband 
in  November  and  visited  Estelle  (Gardner) 
Wofford  in  Scarsdale. 

Louise  (Flanagan)  Kaiser  has  gone  to 
Florida  with  her  son,  taking  as  a  companion  a 
Smith  scholarship  girl. 

Estelle  (Gardner)  Wofford  was  our  Council 
representative  this  year.  She  had  one  of  the 
Westchester  bridge  parties  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Scholarship  Fund  at  her  home. 

Helen  (Hadley)  Gander  has  been  working  to 
get  better  movies  for  the  children's  Saturday 
matinees.  "We  found  it  very  worth  while 
and  it  was  not  so  difficult  as  we  had  expected 
to  get  cooperation  from  the  village's  (Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.)  one  movie  theater."  She  was 
on  the  Bronxville  committee  helping  the  Wrest- 
chester  Smith  Club  drive  for  scholarship  funds. 

Anna  (Hooker)  Paine  lost  her  mother  in 
January.  ' '  She  had  been  miserable  for  over  a 
year  with  severe  heart  trouble,  but  kept  her 
courage  and  gayety  to  the  end."  All  the 
sisters  were  together  in  Boston  at  that  time 
and  then  Josephine  and  Anna  spent  2  lovely 
weeks  in  Tryon  (N.  C.)  with  Martha  '25. 

Ruth  (Kirkpatrick)  Evans  is  secretary  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Olympia,  Wash. 

Madeline  (Murphey)  Marshall  left  Spokane 
Mar.  26  on  the  Santa  Rosa  for  California. 

Virginia  (Wiley)  Price  "made  a  dashing  trip 
east  with  Andrew  last  fall,  had  a  grand  visit 
with  Katherine  (Flower)  Jacob  in  Washington 
and  with  Katharine  (Thompson)  Cowen  in 
Philadelphia.  In  all  we  were  gone  19  days. 
We  saw  quite  enough  of  the  Fair,  enjoyed 
Washington  thoroughly,  and  had  a  glimpse  of 
New  York  before  coming  home." 

We  are  all  sorry  to  learn  that  Helen  (Rich- 
ardson) Woodward  and  Madeline  (Murphey) 
Marshall  lost  their  mothers  this  year. 

The  following  '20-ites  attended  and  enjoyed 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  New  York  Smith 
Club  Mar.  10  at  the  Biltmore:  Evelyn  (Brid- 
ger)  Ransom,  Marjorie  (Day)  McGowan, 
Pauline  (Fox)  Boorstein,  Valeria  Foot, 
Estelle  (Gardner)  Wofford,  Margaret  (Gut- 
man)  Newburger,  Miriam  Hawkins,  Helen 
(Hadley)  Gander,  Chans  Hutchinson,  Brina 
(Kessel)  Richter,  Jessie  Roberson,  Elisabeth 
Perkins,  and  Marguerite  McKee. 
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Ex- 1920 

Edith  (Adair)  Swain's  husband  was  ap- 
pointed editor-in-chief  of  Power,  "a  magazine 
dedicated  to  the  practical  service  of  those 
who  design,  build,  and  operate  power  plants  of 
every  sort,"  not  of  Rover  as  reported  in  the 
last  Quarterly.  We  greatly  regret  our 
error. 

Myrtle  (Bice)  Pierce  has  2  children:  Betty 
Ann  born  in  1930,  and  Bice  born  in  1932. 
Address  for  3  months,  310  Burton  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Dorothy  (Moore)  Congdon  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Hawaii  with  her  husband 
and  4  friends.  They  stopped  at  the  Cong- 
dons'  ranch  in  Yakima  (Wash.)  on  the  way 
home. 

Mildred  Simpson  left  Jan.  11  for  3  months 
in  California. 

1921 

Fund  Contributors  53.     Amount  $471.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  Penney  Jr. 
(Elizabeth  Clapp),  744  W.  Delavan  Av., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  B. 
Hamblett  (Helen  Kittredge),  13  Mt.  Pleasant 
St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Married. — Dorothy  Goodenough  to  Rob- 
ert Alden  Fox,  a  graduate  of  the  Univ.  of  111., 
Oct.  15  '33.  They  met  in  Greece  where  they 
were  doing  newspaper  work.  Address,  809 
W.  Sixth  St.,  Davenport,  la. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Clapp)  Penney  a 
daughter,  Marian,  Mar.  31. 

To  Elsie  (Dey)  Wilson  a  2d  son,  Peter  Dey, 
Jan.  27. 

To  Camilla  (Loyall)  Hamilton  a  son,  John 
Wesley  IV,  Apr.  22  '33. 

To  Cassandana  (Page)  Moore  a  3d  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Polly  Patricia,  Feb.  18  '33. 

To  Alva  (Parkin)  Moore  a  2d  son,  Robert 
Hanley,  Nov.  28  '33. 

To  Rose  (Tomasi)  Sassone  a  3d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Mary  Jean,  Dec.  30  '33. 

Other  News. — Carolyn  Chapman  will 
finish  her  2d  year  as  president  of  the  Junior 
League  of  Bridgeport  in  June.  "I  am  deep 
in  the  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  have  dabbled  a  bit  in  politics.  I'm  a 
gardener  of  parts  and  write  both  prose  and 
poetry.  Since  1921  I  have  been  to  Europe 
and  Mexico." 

Ethel  Jane  (Converse)  Winslow  has  been  on 
the  exec,  boards  of  the  R.  I.  Smith  Club  and 
the  Barrington  (R.  I.)  Garden  Club.  She 
went  to  Council  in  February  and  came  away 
"tremendously  impressed  with  the  splendid 
sanity  with  which  the  College  seemed  to  be 
solving  its  problems."  Ethel  Jane  is  writing 
an  article  on  the  Providence  Bureau  for  the 
Handicapped,  for  the  Junior  League  Mag. 

Helen  (Green)  Ansley  and  her  husband  are 
both  selling  life  insurance  for  the  Penn. 
Mutual. 

Catherine  Sammis  recently  left  her  teaching 
to  a  substitute  and  took  a  cruise  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Venezuela  with  her  mother  and 
father.  "One  week-end  in  February  we  had 
a  '21  reunion  in  N.  Y.  C.  Ruth  Wood  and 
Helen  (Kittredge)  Hamblett  came  to  visit 
Polly  Mead  and  myself.     During  the  week- 


end we  saw  Mary  Short,  India  Johnson, 
Eleanor  Krusen  '20,  Dean  (Roberts)  Wolcott 
'22,  and  my  sister." 

The  rotogravure  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  Feb.  25  had  a  picture  of  Werner 
Janssen,  husband  of  Elsa  Schmidt,  talking  to 
Jan  Sibelius  the  composer,  whose  works  he 
played  in  Helsingfors  at  a  concert  which  was 
turned  into  an  ovation  for  both  Sibelius  and 
the  conductor.  Mr.  Janssen  is  the  first 
American  to  conduct  an  orchestra  in  Finland. 

Dorothy  Weed  is  "still  as  busy  at  the  music 
game  as  ever  and  enjoying  it  as  much."  She 
suggests  that  any  of  us  living  near  Pelham 
with  children  we  should  like  to  start  in  with 
music  look  into  her  school  in  Pelham.  Dor- 
othy expects  to  summer  at  Kent  (Ct.),  again 
helping  run  the  Child  and  Dragon  Tea  Shop. 

Barbara  Winchester  and  her  mother  took  a 
cruise  in  February  and  March  to  the  West 
Indies,  Canal  Zone,  Curacao,  and  other  South 
American  ports. 

New  Addresses. — Rachel  Harlem,  1412  S. 
Sheridan  Rd.,  Highland  Park,  111. 

Caroline  Keller,  1320  York  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Pauline  Mead,  161  W.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dorothy  Schuyler,  40  E.  58th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 1921 

Margaret  (Roberts)  Harlan  and  her  hus- 
band have  bought  a  house  at  Lake  View,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Harlan  is  supt.  of  blast  furnaces  at  the 
Lackawanna  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
He  has  just  received  the  J.  A.  Johnson  Jr. 
Medal,  annually  awarded  by  the  Amer.  Inst, 
of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  "in 
recognition  of  meritorious  research  in  blast 
furnacing." 

1922 

Fund  Contributors  56.    Amount  $329.36. 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Wake- 
man  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridgewood 
Av.,  Hamden  Ct.;  L-Z,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Foster 
(Marian  Swayze),  128  Holmes  Av.,  Glen- 
brook,  Ct.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  E.  B.  Wil- 
ford  (Catherine  Smith),  300  Linden  Lane, 
Merion,  Pa. 

Born.— To  Ann  (Axtell)  Morris  a  2d 
daughter,  Sarah  Lane,  Nov.  9  '33.  Ann  an- 
nounces another  book  as  well  as  her  baby: 
"Digging  in  the  Southwest,"  Doubleday, 
Doran,  October  '33.  It  was  the  selection 
for  January  by  the  Junior  Literary  Guild  and 
by  the  Scientific  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

To  Eleanor  (Clark)  Bullard  a  daughter, 
Sarah  Clark,  Feb.  1. 

To  Evelyn  (Clarke)  Carrier  a  2d  son, 
Thomas  Clarke,  Dec.  3  '33. 

To  Helen  (Harper)  Allen  a  daughter,  Jean 
Tudor,  Dec.  23  '33. 

To  Nancy  (McCullough)  Rockefeller  a  2d 
child,  Nancy,  Jan.  24.  Address,  Box  94, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

To  Elizabeth  (Patek)  Laskin  a  3d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Elizabeth,  Mar.  5. 

To  Ruth  (Robeson)  Enos  2  daughters; 
Mary  Robeson,  Mar.  6  '32;  and  Cynthia, 
Mar.  7  '34.  In  1932  they  moved  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Address,  320  Hathaway  Lane,  Wynne- 
wood. 

Other  News. — Hannah  (Abraham)  Muhl- 
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Art  Metal 

Woodwork 

Photography 

Dramatics 

• 

Experienced 

Tutoring  in 

All  Subjects 

• 

Special  French 

Section  in 

Senior  Camp 


CAMP  MARIENFELD 

CHESHAM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

39th  Year 
a  camp  for  boys  from  9  to  17 

offering 
The  Educative  Activities  Which  Have  a  Rightful  Place  in  a  Summer  Camp 

Address 

RAPHAEL  J.  SHORTLIDGE,  Headmaster,  THE  TOME  SCHOOL,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 

or:  MRS.  SHORTLIDGE  —  HELEN  WETMORE  HOUGHTON  —  SMITH   1912 


1896 


1934 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

A  Camp  for  Adults  and  Families 
SABAEL  P.  O.,  NEW  YORK 

ON  INDIAN  LAKE  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS 
Walking  a  Trail -Leading  a  Party 

IT  IS  often  the  duty  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Camp  to  lead  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty 
people  through  the  heavy  Adirondack  forest  on  narrow  trails.  The  problems  that  arise 
are  many.  The  more  ardent  spirits  wish  to  dash  frantically  ahead  in  the  mere  animal  joy 
of  physical  movement.  They  have  to  be  accommodated  and  the  party  split,  with  due  but 
sometimes  futile  precautions  against  losing  the  way. 

Then  there  are  those  who  in  ignorance  or  stubbornness  will  not  provide  themselves  with 
proper  shoes.  Every  puddle  and  bog  constitutes  a  crisis  and  delay  results.  Next  consider 
the  over-ambitious  man  who  knows  he  can  do  the  walk  easily.  Halfway  to  nowhere  his 
heart  begins  to  creak  and  there  you  are. 

Lastly  there  is  the  lady  who  scorns  to  be  numbered  with  the  slower  party,  starts  out  briskly 
with  the  colts,  lags  behind,  gets  off  the  trail,  and  when  the  two  sections  meet  up,  she  is 
missing.  What  with  these  mishaps,  forks  in  the  trail,  blisters,  and  new  windfalls,  every  long 
walk  becomes  a  fresh  adventure. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
BERTHA    BROWN    LAMBERT,    272    PARK    AVENUE,   TAKOMA    PARK,   D.    C. 
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felder  is  president  of  the  Albany  Section  of  the 
Xat.  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  Professor 
Welch  was  the  luncheon  speaker  in  March. 

Marjorie  Adams  has  been  skiing  every 
week-end  since  Armistice  Day  and  expects  to 
continue  the  sport  until  the  19th  of  April. 
Address,  207  S.  Winooski,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Annette  (Bardwell)  Stuhler  has  had  inter- 
esting work  this  winter  on  the  hospital  com- 
mittee of  the  X.  V.  Junior  League. 

Ruth  (Bemis)  Burke  has  been  working  hard 
to  complete  her  thesis  to  submit  as  graduate  of 
the  Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  for  her  Smith  M.A. 

F21izabeth  Bixler  has  been  supervising  the 
nursing  in  the  Psychiatric  dept.  of  the  Inst,  of 
Human  Relations  at  Vale  for  the  past  4  years. 
"  I  wish  more  of  our  young  graduates  would 
become  interested  in  the  nursing  profession." 

Constance  (Boyerj  Anderson  plans  to  sail 
June  20  with  Sherwood  Eddy's  seminar, 
studying  conditions  in  England,  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Austria,  with  10  days  at  Geneva 
to  see  the  League  function. 

Elizabeth  Brooke  has  been  with  the 
Emergency  Home  Relief  Bureau  of  X.  V.  since 
February. 

Frona  (Brooks)  Hughes  says,  "Having 
Aileen  (Woodman)  Robinson  here  at  Smith 
with  her  daughter  Sallie  as  a  playmate  for 
Anita  makes  a  world  of  difference."  Aileen  is 
doing  graduate  work  in  education  too. 

Elizabeth  (Cairns)  Dodd  is  home  from 
Syria.  Address  for  the  coming  year:  c/o  Mrs. 
George  Seabury,  19  Park  Lane,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

Marjorie  Crandall  is  still  at  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  now  in  the  capacity  of  reference 
librarian,  devoting  her  spare  time  to  piano 
study. 

Edith  Donnell  is  still  teaching  dancing.  As 
a  side  business  and  hobby  she  installs  aquari- 
ums of  tropical  fish  for  her  friends.  She 
spends  her  week-ends  with  Elizabeth  (Don- 
nell) Sandblom,  who  is  living  in  Douglaston 
(L.  I.)  this  winter. 

Marion  (Himmelsbach)  Xyce  reports  that 
the  Buffalo  Smith  Club  had  2  splendid  talks 
this  winter  from  Miss  Chase  and  Mr.  Welch. 
"They  are  surely  good  ambassadors  for  the 
College." 

Beryl  (Hobson)  Mcintosh  has  been  since 
October  in  her  brother's  real  estate  office  and 
"what  I  have  learned  about  people  as  well  as 
real  estate!" 

Dorothy  (Hogan)  Guider  wants  to  put  in  a 
word  to  interest  the  classmates  in  Alumnae 
College.  "I'm  a  real  booster  for  Alumnae 
College.      It  was  grand." 

Madelyn  Kingsbury  is  teaching  in  Holyoke 
I  [igh  School  and  is  organist  and  choir  director 
in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Elvira  (Miller)  Pabst  keeps  in  touch  with 
College  through  the  Cincinnati  Smith  Club. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  apologize  for  the 
error  in  our  files  that  caused  you  to  be  classed 
as  a  "  lost  member." 

Olga  (Perkins)  Ellis,  after  a  year  in  a  city 
apartment,  has  moved  to  Middletown,  Ct. 
She  writes  that  she  "  keeps  house,  walks,  reads, 
See  We  See  uy  the  Papers 


gardens,  plays  bridge,  and  raises  1  child  aged 
9,  so  you  see  I  am  just  another  average  class- 
mate."    Address,  Newtown  St. 

Eleanor  (Rau)  Leon  (the  Class  Secretary's 
delight  because  she  always  sends  along  some 
news  to  help  keep  this  column  going)  writes 
that  she  and  Xaomi  (Laucheimer)  Engelsman 
are  going  to  Alumnae  College  in  June. 

Phyllis  (Rice)  Griess  is  now  in  X.  V.  C.  and 
has  been  taking  a  secretarial  course. 

Dean  (Roberts)  Wolcott  is  "  still '  Art  Leagu- 
ing' in  Douglaston  as  president  this  year,  and 
jobbing  in  New  York  with  the  G.  O.  P.,  that 
discredited  but  still  substantial  cornerstone  of 
the  more  flamboyant  and  recent  X.  R.  A." 
It  sounds  like  an  interesting  combination! 

Elizabeth  Stedman  is  an  interior  decorator 
with  Watson  &  Boaler  of  Chicago. 

Janice  (Taggart)  Ramsey  has  both  her  boys 
in  school  and  as  a  result  has  had  time  for  her 
violin.  She  saw  Dorothy  (Williams)  Shaler 
and  family  in  Burlington  last  summer. 

Jeannette  (Wales)  Blanton  (and  she  is  not 
responsible  for  giving  out  this  bit!)  got  the 
chicken  pox  along  with  her  3  daughters! 

Constance  (Zonne)  Shuman  is  still  living  in 
Wyncote,  Pa.     Her  2  children  are  in  school. 

New    Address. — Mrs.    C.    X.    Miller   Jr. 
(Barbara  McKav),  139  E.  64th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 
1923 
Fund  Contributors  44.     Amount  $294.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  R.  R.  Stephens  (Isabel 
McLaughlin),  53  Reservoir  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman,  Adelaide  Homer,  75 
Church  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Sara  Xeher  to  Gordon  G.  Sikes, 
Princeton  '16,  Asst.  Dean  of  the  College  and 
amateur  coach  of  the  Princeton  Varsity  Crew. 

Born. — To  Oriana  (Bailey)  Lank  a  2d  son, 
Alden  Graham,  Feb.  1,  in  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Lanks  spent  the  2  worst  winter  months  of 
1933  (July  and  August)  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
basking  in  the  sun.  They  have  just  returned 
to  this  country  for  a  vacation.  Address  c  o 
du  Pont  Co.,  Parlin,  X.  J.  Their  next  post  is 
undecided. 

To  Marion  (Bissell)  Blair  a  son,  Clarence 
Bissell,  Jan.  6. 

To  Rose  (Eichberg)  Schaenen  a  3d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Constance  Margaret,  July  23, 
'33. 

To  Lois  (Rundlett)  Booth  a  2d  son,  Alan 
Rundlett,  Mar.  20. 

To  Edla  (Savage)  Denney  a  3d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Maureen,  Aug.  14  }33. 

Other  Xews. — Caroline  Bancroft  spent 
April  to  September  1933  in  the  East  inter- 
viewing literary  people.  She  has  resigned 
from  columning  and  is  free  lancing.  (See  t  'ur- 
n-tit Publications.)  She  has  been  in  the 
Southwest  this  winter. 

Hilda  (Bryant)  Sperry's  husband  died  Feb. 
27  from  pneumonia  after  an  illness  of  4  days. 
New  address,  466  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Coley  is  asst.  to  the  editor  of  a  new 
Quarterly  being  published  by  the  Duke  Univ. 
Law  School.  Each  number  is  a  symposium 
on  a  particular  topic,  mostly  New  Deal  legis- 
lation.  She  says  she  likes  Xorth  Carolina  and 
the  South  hugely.  She  sees  the  Sleepers  and 
and  Current  Publications 
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The  ALOHA  Camps 

Vermont — 30tb  season 

ILOHA  4    IMP,  girls  13   16   Club  Group  17-18. 

Mis    Edward  1  eeda  Gulick,  Wellealey. 
ALOHA  HIVE,  girls  7    12,  and  JUNIOR   HIVE,  boys 

.m«l  v;nls  S  and  6. 

M-    Helen  Gulick  kin:.;.  Smith    K> 

Mrs    Man   Worthen  Knapp,  Smith  '13. 
CAMP  I  \N  \KII   \.  boys.  Junior  Groui 

Intermediate  ('.roup  8    12.  Senior  Group  12-15. 

Mis.  Carol  Gulick  Hulbert.  Smith  I'M". 
ALOHA   MANOR   Nl  RSI  IO    (AMP,   children  with 

or  without  their  parents. 

Mary  \\  agner,  formerly  Smitli  College  Nursery  School • 

Mr-    Harriet  Gulick  Pierce,  Oberlin. 

Booklets:  One  Perrin  Road.  Brookline,  Mass. 


On  Lake  Champlain 
For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

All  sports,  including  riding;  jewelry  making, 
weaving,  music. 

Season  1934,  July  3  to  August  29 

A  ddress 

MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  D.  SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 


KINDERCAMP 

A  delightful  place  to  enroll  children 

under  nine  while  you  enjoy  a 

real  vacation. 


Director 

Elizabeth    Weston    Bartlett,    ex-1919 

29  Arlington  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 
Telephone,  Newton  North-451  3-W 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M., 
Harvard  '06. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B.,  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue,  Milton, 
Mass.,  Tel.  Mil.  7640.  or  Mr.  Henry  Chauncey. 
Harvard   '28,   University   Hall,  Cambridge,   Mass. 


EAST  RAYMOND, 
19th  Season 


MAINE 

Over  300  Acres 


The  unique  camp  for  older  girls  and  women 
providing  unlimited  opportunities  for  rest  and 
recreation  with  no  organized  program. 

Large  variety  of  fresh  vegetables  from  own 
garden  served  in  abundance. 

Attractive  prospectus  sent  on  request. 

Directors  : 

Margaret  N.  Burnham        Rebecca  Stackhouse 

Dryad  Woods,  Raymond,  Maine 


For  Tired  Feet  — 

The  M.  W.  Locke  Shoe 

This  is  the  only  shoe  designed  and  approved 
by  the  famous  Canadian  Doctor.  Write  for 
a  booklet  describing  this  wonderful  shoe. 

THOMAS    S.    CHILDS,    INC. 

Exclusive  Distributors  for  Western  Massachusetts 
275  High  Street  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Smith  College  Plates 

by  Wedgwood 

Service-Dessert  sizes  in  blue,  green, 
and  rose-pink.  Few  autographed 
service  on  hand.  When  present  supply 
of  plates  exhausted  —  prices  advance. 

For  circular,  ivrite  to: 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Kelley,  Jr. 

219  Portland  Terrace  Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton,  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 
Sausages,  Poultry,  Game,  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs, 
Olives,  Oils,  Fresh,  Salt  and  Smoked  Fish  —  Fruits 
and    Vegetables  —  Preserves    and    Canned    Foods 

Batchelder,  Snyder,  Dorr  &  Doe  Company 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Miss  Hanscom  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  Miss  Bar- 
bour, Miss  Gragg,  and  Dr.  Brady  have  passed 
through. 

Alice  (Decker)  Ferguson  brought  an  ex- 
hibit of  her  wood  carving  and  sculpture  to 
Boston  during  the  first  week  in  February. 
Two  curled-up  kittens  and  a  fat  penguin,  all  of 
wood,  were  among  the  fascinating  array. 
Ina  (Reidj  White  and  Isadore  (Luce)  Smith 
assisted  at  the  tea  on  the  opening  day. 

Helen  Hazen  is  taking  a  year  off  from 
teaching  and  is  studying  at  Radcliffe. 

Helene  (Hodgkins)  Kellogg  is  secretary  of 
the  Berkshire  Co.  Smith  Club  and  chairman  of 
the  Girl  Scout  Captains'  Assn.  of  Pittsfield. 
She  says  her  only  plans  are  to  cultivate  genius 
in  her  son  to  moderate  Berkshire  winter 
weather. 

Rosalind  (Hubbell)  Herron's  husband  is 
leaving  Wesleyan  Univ.  after  4  years.  He 
has  been  associate  pastor  of  the  chapel.  They 
hope  to  continue  working  with  college  stu- 
dents at  least  in  an  informal  way  in  their  own 
home. 

Rosamond  (Ingalls)  Price  reports  a  good 
winter  in  Boxford  (Mass.)  for  sports  but  not 
for  living.  They  have  been  frozen  out  of 
their  house  twice.  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Chase's 
lecture  in  Haverhill  in  March,  she  says,  gave 
her  mind,  if  not  her  house,  a  good  spring 
cleaning. 

Josephina  Lucchina  has  charge  of  the  Ital- 
ian Honor  Group  at  Barringer  High  School  in 
East  Orange.  They  dramatized  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  with  great  success.  She  is  leav- 
ing in  June  for  a  few  months  in  Florence  and 
Rome. 

Florence  (Lufkin)  Cutting's  husband  was 
ill  most  of  last  year.  He  is  better  now  and 
they  are  looking  forward  to  a  good  summer. 
She  went  to  Florida  in  February  with  a  friend. 

Margaret  (Macleay)  Leavitt  was  chairman 
of  publicity  for  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Central  Westchester  Humane  Soc.  during  the 
rabies  quarantine  in  Westchester  Co.  It 
meant  many  newspaper  articles  each  week. 

Lucia  (Norton)  Valentine  finds  herself  mar- 
ried to  a  member  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  and  a  Trustee  of  Smith 
— "ten  years  too  late." 

Geraldine  (Scott )  Davis  spent  a  month  at 
the  Gallagher  ranch  near  San  Antonio  this 
winter  with  her  husband  and  small  son. 

Constance  (Siegelj  Littwitz  has  been  taking 
an  art  course  and  doing  bookbinding  in  the 
Braille  dept.  of  the  Red  Cross  as  well  as  look- 
ing after  her  household  and  2  children  and  go- 
ing to  many  theaters,  concerts,  and  exhibits. 
All  this  on  top  of  living  in  New  York. 

Jane  (Stewart;  Davis  has  been  back  in 
business  since  October.  She  is  doing  pub- 
licity on  home  decoration  and  fashion  subjects 
for  du  Pont  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
radio  fields. 

Lillie  Wright  is  doing  research  work  in 
hormones  at  the  N.  V.  Ilosp. 

\i.\v  Addresses.  Mrs.  P.  D.  White  (Ina 
Reid),  300   Woodland  Ay.,    Hrookline,   Mass. 

Helen  Welch,  35  Hillcroft  Park,  West  Med 
ford,  Mass. 


1924 

Fund  Contributors  66.    Amount  $585.50. 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Ct.  Fund  chairman — Mrs. 
F.  F.  Harrison  (Carlotta  Creevey),  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Florence  Baker  to  Hugh  Dun- 
can Grant,  graduate  of  Skerry's  Col.,  Univ.  of 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Grant  is  a  meteorological 
expert,  and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical, Astronomical,  and  Geographical  so- 
cieties of  Great  Britain.  At  one  time,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Naval  Meterological 
Dept.  of  the  British  Admiralty.  He  is  a 
brother  of  the  Rev.  William  Grant,  Moderator 
of  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Blaisdell  to  Albert 
R.  Hauser,  architect,  Dec.  16  '33.  Address, 
6116^  Kimbark  Av.,  Chicago.  111. 

Mary  Brega  to  Donald  Smith,  Jan.  6  '33. 
Address,  8  Division  St.,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  Dorlon  to  Lewis  B.  Horger,  No- 
vember '33.  Mr.  Horger  is  asst.  manager  of 
the  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.  Address,  1114 
Graydon  Av.,  Norfolk,  Ya. 

Helen  Krick  to  Henry  App  Ritter,  Oct.  3 
'33.  Address,  504  Orchard  Way,  St.  Davids, 
Pa.  Mr.  Ritter  is  with  the  Manhattan  Rub- 
ber Co. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Biggs)  Curtice  a  2d 
daughter,  Dorothy  Anne,  Aug.  19  '33. 

To  Elizabeth  (Boorum)  Avery  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Charles  Carrington,  July  22  '33. 

To  Florence  (Boyd)  Lindsey  a  daughter, 
Jean  Boyd,  July  23  '33.  Address,  191  Hum- 
bercrest  Blvd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 

To  Jean  (Clifton)  Boggs  a  2d  son,  Jan.  23. 

To  Margaret  (Cooley)  Pitney,  a  3d  son, 
Philip,  May  3  '33.  Address,  Overlook  Rd., 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

To  Muriel  (Crosby)  Willet  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Ann  Lee,  Oct.  13  '33.  Muriel 
writes:  "Saw  'Davie'  Griffith  when  she  was 
here  at  Swarthmore  last  spring  with  her  hus- 
band for  the  Rhodes  Scholars  Convention. 
She  says  in  a  recent  letter  that  Eleanor 
Florance  is  going  to  take  her  to  Hamp  in 
June,  along  with  Helen  (Hopkins)  Gehlke." 

To  Caroline  (Eshman)  Liebig  a  2d  son, 
Anthony,  June  7,  1929. 

To  Evelyn  (Fruchtman)  Klein  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Michael  Morris,  Jan.  21. 

To  Lois  (Haskell)  Wilson  a  2d  son,  John 
Haskell,  Mar.  10  '32. 

To  Emily  (Holdrege)  McKamy  a  daughter, 
Harriet  Ann,  July  5  '33. 

To  Laura  (Hutchings)  Harris  a  2d  daugh- 
ter, Anne  Hutchings,  Nov.  7  '33. 

To  Madeleine  (Jacobs)  Grover  a  son, 
Philip  Montague,  Oct.  10  '31.  Address, 
Dean  Hill,  Jordans,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks, 
England. 

To  Harriet  (McQuilkin)  Johnson  a  son, 
Feb.  15  '33.  Harriet's  husband  was  one  of 
the  2  Americans  with  the  Japanese  Naval 
Observatory  Expedition  to  observe  the  total 
eclipse  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  Feb.  14. 

To  Rebecca  (Meyers)  Blumenfeld  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  George  Meyers,  Jan.  29. 
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JANE  TOOHER   SPORT  CLOTHES 

School —  College  —  Camp 

711  Boylston  Street 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

GYMNASIUM  GARMENTS 

Official  Outfitter 

for 

SMITH  COLLEGE 


The  Rumford  Press 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 


Makers  of  «j 

Books  and  Magazines  «j 

of  Distinction  ^ 

[*   Printers  to  Colleges,  Universities  *J 
and  Scientific  Foundations 


THERE   IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  RUMFORD  IMPRINT       *J 
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To  Eleanor  (Sheuerman)  Cole  a  daughter, 
Pamela,  Jan.  8  '33. 

To  Carolyn  (Waterbury)  Campbell  a  3d 
child  and  1st  son,  S.  Clay  Campbell  Jr.,  Oct. 
9  '33.  Carolyn's  husband  is  make-up  artist 
with  Warner  Bros.  Studio.  Address,  11135 
Hortense  St.,  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

To  Mabel  (Wilson)  Davenport  a  2d  son, 
Frank  S.  Jr.,  June  25  '33. 

Other  News. — Josephine  (Armstrong) 
Eaton  and  her  2  children  visited  at  her  home 
in  Galveston  in  February. 

Mary  (Bailey)  Thayer  writes:  "  I  have  had  a 
job  recently,  doing  C.W.A.  work  in  Cleveland, 
together  with  other  practicing  landscape 
architects.  We  have  been  making  planting 
plans  for  City  properties,  designing  walls, 
revamping  old  squares  and  parks.  Recently 
I  was  transferred  to  the  State  Highway 
C.W.A.  Dept.,  where  I  have  been  making 
plans  and  estimates  for  roadside   planting." 

Louise  Barker  writes:  "With  a  full-time 
job  as  school  psychologist  in  Arlington,  the 
expanding  testing  program  in  a  public  school 
system,  commuting  to  Littleton  daily,  and  2 
courses  at  Harvard  Grad.  School  of  Educ,  I 
find  myself  splitting  seconds  and  planning 
most  of  the  time." 

Sylvia  (Bateman)  Gutry's  husband  is  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  City  (Sweden- 
borgian),  Cleveland.  He  is  a  native  of  New 
Zealand.  Until  her  marriage  in  December, 
Sylvia  was  a  "training  sponsor"  at  R.  H. 
White  Co.,  Boston. 

Ruth  (Bookheim)  Fisher  and  her  husband 
took  a  West  Indies  cruise  in  January. 

Mai  Belle  (Bowman)  Sims  is  asst.  to  the 
manager  of  Rich's  Book  Shop,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dorothy  Cole  writes:  "In  1929,  while 
cantering  along  a  Vermont  road,  my  noble 
steed  threw  me  off  so  energetically  that  my 
left  arm  was  completely  smashed.  But  this 
summer  for  the  first  time  methinks  I'll  be 
able  to  hold  a  golf  club  after  a  fashion!  At 
least  one  doesn't  need  to  use  a  left  hand  much 
in  teaching  school — though  thanks  to  Dr. 
Cotton  of  Boston  I  have  one!"  Dorothy's 
father  died  in  January. 

Lois  (Cole)  Taylor's  connection  with  the 
following  books  makes  them  of  interest  to  '24: 
"Timothy's  Shoes,"  by  Mrs.  Ewing  (edited  by 
Lois),  "Spaniards'  Mark"  by  Allan  D wight 
(Lois  and  her  husband),  "What  Everybody 
Wants  to  Know  About  Wine,"  by  Allan 
Taylor. 

Dorothy  (Duveen)  Garth waite  and  her 
husband  of  London  visited  her  parents  in 
N.  Y.  C.  this  winter. 

Alison  Frantz  sailed  in  January  to  work  in 
the  excavation  of  the  Athenian  Agora. 

Ruth  Freer  is  secretary  to  a  surgeon  at. the 
Cleveland  Clinic.  She  saw  Katherine  (Hunt) 
Allman  when  her  husband  was  stationed  in 
Cleveland  in  January. 

Barbara  (Frost)  MacCracken's  husband 
conducts  a  summer  adult  camp,  Ojokla,  Cen- 
ter Harbor  (X.  11.)  on  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
"Perhaps  I  should  call  it  a  family  camp,  as  a 
good  many  people  bring  their  children,  who 
are  cared  for  during  the  day  by  special  coun- 


selors.     1934  will  be  our  10th  season."     Ad- 
dress, 170  Rich  Av.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Hope  (Iseman)  Prince's  stepdaughter, 
Jean  '36,  has  been  taken  into  Math.  Club,  and 
is  secretary  of  the  Physics  Club. 

Mildred  (Lower)  Ramage  writes  of  her 
stepdaughter  Dorothy,  aged  9:  "You  should 
taste  the  cake  my  little  girl  can  make.  She 
loves  to  bake,  cook,  and  do  all  kinds  of  house- 
work. I  never  insist  that  she  shall  do  my 
work,  but  I  am  anxious  that  she  learn  to  like 
to  cook  and  be  a  good  housekeeper." 

Gladys  (Ross)  Sebold  will  receive  in  Au- 
gust the  degree  of  M.L.A.  (Landscape  Archi- 
tecture) from  Smith.  Her  husband  has  a  4- 
month  vacation  every  summer  and  in  1933 
they  went  to  the  Chicago  Fair. 

Esther  Stocks  is  secretary  of  the  College  of 
Home  Economics,  Cornell  Univ.  "Every 
Smith  alumna,  I  think,  keeps  an  extra  bed  and 
I  am  true  to  form,  so  all  ye  who  come  near 
Ithaca,  pray  do  not  pass  by."  Address,  513 
Wyckoff  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

See  "We  See  by  the  Papers"  for  Jane 
(Walden)  Murphy. 

Marion  Wing  has  been  for  3  years  director 
of  a  clubhouse  for  employees  of  Vassar,  run  as 
a  student  volunteer  project.  She  also  does 
personnel  work  with  employees. 

Florence  Young  is  secretary  to  the  Dean  at 
Smith. 

Phyllis  Young  is  supervisor  of  the  surgical 
floor,  Presbyterian  Hosp.,  N.  Y.  C.  Address, 
920  Riverside  Dr. 

Mildred  Zeller  is  a  copvwriter  with  the 
Blaker  Adv.  Agency,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  C.  Address, 
Grand  View  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  R.  S.  Foxwell 
(Elizabeth  Babb),  331  S.  Lawn  St.,  East  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Winfield  (Katharine  Colton- 
Wells),  1507  Franklin  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Gottlieb  (Helen  Crystal),  975 
Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Powell  3d  (Muriel  Damon),  1425 
Madison  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  Florance,  1928  E.  87th  St.,  Cleve 
land,  O. 

Mrs.  O.  V.  Lange  (Katharine  Gruener), 
2324  Coventry  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Atwater  (Lois  Healy),  1104 
Greenwood  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Curtiss  (Eloise  Hopkins),  400 
Washington  Av.,  Glencoe,  111. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Kitzmiller  (Virginia  Jones), 
Radnor  Inn,  Radnor,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Colin  Campbell  (Margaret  Litle), 
655  Lakeview  Av.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  H.  Tate  (Eleanor  Merriam), 
Washington  Corners,  Mendham,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Percy  Hodges  Jr.  (Constance  Moody), 
5  Renehan  Apts.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Bennett  (Jeannette  Oakey), 
Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Hazard  (Grace  Pierpont),  266 
Kent  Rd.,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Trumper  (Marjorie  Pinkham), 
2570  Hazel  Av.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Hamilton  (Evelyn  Price),  14 
Washington  Sq.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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GRAY   COURT 

On  the  Sound 

Uppci  and  Lower  School  for  Girls.  Primary, 
Intermediate,  College  Preparatory,  and 
General  Course  with  Music,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  or  Seeretarial  Training.  Deal  shore- 
front  loeation,  suburban  to  New  York. 
Riding  and  other  sports. 

Jessie  Callam  Gray,  Principal 

Box  S,  Southfield  Point  Stamford,  Conn. 


TOW-HEYWOOn 

I  y  On  the  Sound  ^At  Shippon  Point  |  / 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


THE  DANA  HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Head 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Associate  Head 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School 
Pupils  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
Mrs.  Helen  Stockton  Wells  1 


Miss  Annie  Edith  Lees 


Associate  Principals 


DANA  HALL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Principal 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

offering  three  courses: 

ACADEMIC  MUSIC 

HOME-MAKING 

Instruction  in  Art  and  Dramatic  Expression 

Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Potter,  President 


^atnt  JWargaret's  g>cfjool 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls  emphasizing 
preparation  for  the  leading  colleges.  Excellent 
general  course  with  music,  dramatics,  art,  secre- 
tarial work  and  home  making  courses.  Hockey, 
riding,  tennis.  Country  estate,  modern  building. 
59th  year. 

ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


Oldest  New  England  School  for  Girls.  132nd  Year.  4500 
Alumnae.  Near  Boston.  Endowed.  Superior  Faculty.  Modern 
Courses  and  Equipment.  Forty  Acres.  All  Sports  including 
Swimming,  Riding.  Golf. 

BRADFORD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two- Year  Liberal  Arts  College.  Accredited  to  Universities. 
Specialization  in  Music,  Art,  Dramatics.  Homemaking. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Separate  Two-Year  Preparatory  School.  Thorough  Prep- 
aration for  Principal  Women's  Colleges.  General  Course. 
One-Year  Course.  Music,  Art,  Homemaking. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70,  Bradford  Junior  College,  Bradford,  Mass. 


Wykeham  Rise 

WASHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 

A  School  for  Girls  in  the 
Litchfield  Hills 


College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.     Music 
and    Art.    Riding,    Basketball   and   Other    Sports. 

Fanny  E    Davies,  Head  Mistress 


IDCWiri-J  SCHOOL 
Ira??  ILPI  FOR  GIRLS 

Collese  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses 

Lower  School 

Simple  home  life  in  the  country 


LAURA  K.  PETTINGELL,  A.M.  (Smith),  Ed.M.  (Harvard) 

Principal 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts 
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Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  (Ruth  Richards), 
c/o  11th  Tank  Co.,  Schofield  Barracks,  T.  H. 

Mrs.    H.    S.    Marcus    (Myra    Schwab),    6 
Heather  Lane,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1924 

Born. — To  Pruella  (Wallace)  Foulke  a  son, 
Bruce  Maynard,  May  3  '33. 

Other  News. — Margaret  (Fitch)  Van 
Alyea  is  a  feature  writer  on  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  and  also  teaches  the  Sims  system  of 
contract  bridge 

Evelyn  (Woodward)  Richards  has  joined 
the  newly  formed  Stamp  Club  of  Perry,  N.  Y. 
She  has  done  some  active  work  in  the  Home 
Bureau,  and  is  president  of  the  Woman's 
Auxil.,  "incidentally  the  smallest  auxiliary  in 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Western  N.  Y." 
1925 

Fund  Contributors  58.     Amount  $532.00. 

Class  secretary. — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  911  Forest  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 
Fund  chairman. — Mrs.  H.  S.  Holcomb  (Julia 
Himmelsbach),  Fresh  Water  Cove,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Engaged. — Merrill  Goodenough  to  Henry 
Woodford  Bousman  of  Louisville,  Ky.  He  is 
an  electrical  engineer  with  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  in  Schenectady. 

Elizabeth  Watson  to  F.  Malcolm  McLaugh- 
lin. Mr.  McLaughlin  is  a  graduate  of  Groton 
and  has  traveled  extensively.  They  plan  to 
be  married  this  spring. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Robinson  to  Earl 
Freeman  Cook,  Dec.  31  '33.  Mr.  Cook  is  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  and  of  Boston  Univ. 
Law  School.  He  is  an  associate  in  the  firm  of 
Parsons,  Wadleigh  &  Crowley  in  Lynn. 
Elizabeth  is  continuing  with  her  work  at  the 
Addison  Gallery  in  Andover.  Address,  57 
Central  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Susan  (Bennett)  Tracy  a  2d 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Blakeslee,  Feb.  17. 

To  Lois  (Boynton)  Silliman  a  2d  son,  John 
Eddy,  Mar.  9. 

To  Josephine  (Cannon)  Watt  a  3d  daughter, 
Jane  Cannon,  Oct.  8  '33. 

To  Dorothy  (Dunning)  Chacko  a  2d  son,  C. 
John,  Feb.  3,  in  Lahore,  India. 

To  Mary  (Foss)  Hamann  a  son,  Edmund 
Granville,  Apr.  25  '33.  Mary  is  doing  decora- 
tive painting.  Address,  1  Perkly  Lane, 
Riverside,  Ct. 

To  Emma  (Heap)  Cole  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  Hugh  Cole,  Dec.  19.  Emma  is  doing 
editorial  work  in  the  studio  of  interior  decora- 
tion of  Good  Housekeeping. 

To  Eleanor  (Lawther)  Adams  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Sarah  Lawther,  Nov.  11  '33. 
^  To  Eloise  (Morford)  Wallace  a  2d  daughter, 
Eloise  Hasbrouck,  July  7  '33.  The  baby  died 
3  days  later.  Eloise  is  secretary  of  the  New 
I  laven  Smith  Club.  She  is  also  busy  with  the 
Junior  League  Puppets  and  is  trying  to  keep 
publicity  alive  for  the  Children's  Museum. 
During  the  blizzard  in  February,  they  had  a 
10-foot  drift  in  their  driveway.  Their  front 
door  was  buried  for  5  days,  and  they  had  to 
use  the  back  entirely. 

To  Dorothy  (Smith)  Dushkin  a  2d  daugh- 
ter, Nadia,  Jan.  15. 


To  Catherine  (Spencer)  Goodnow  a  son, 
John  M.  Jr.,  Jan.  30. 

Other  News. — Hilda  (Anderson)  Hill 
writes,  "A  clergyman's  wife  leads  anything 
but  a  dull  life."  Address,  807  Main  St., 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Clarice  (Bowers)  Strachan  writes  that  the  8 
alumnae  in  Tulsa  felt  especially  privileged  last 
fall  during  Mrs.  Ford's  trip  to  Oklahoma  be- 
cause she  made  that  city  her  headquarters. 
Address,  1507  E.  14th  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Eleanor  (Burckhardt)  Allen  writes  that  she 
has  very  full  days.  She  is  1st  vice-president 
of  the  Beverly  Hills  University  Club  which  in- 
cludes the  job  of  program  chairman.  She  has 
put  on  all  sorts  of  programs,  lectures,  and 
benefits. 

Anne  Burgess  was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
this  winter  to  take  a  geological  trip  to  Puerto 
Rico  with  Mr.  Meyerhoff,  a  member  of  the 
Smith  Faculty.  She  writes:  "Besides  mis- 
sing some  of  the  subzero  weather  between 
Dec.  22  and  Feb.  5,  I  had  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable  trips  I  have  ever 
had.  We  covered  almost  the  entire  island  and 
had  excellent  opportunities  to  study  sociology 
as  well  as  geology.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  invited  to  various  events  given  by  the 
British  Consul  who  was  entertaining  the  of- 
ficers of  a  British  warship  while  we  were  in 
San  Juan.  I  managed  to  bring  back  some 
specimens  for  Rutgers,  and  landed  in  N.  Y.  in 
the  midst  of  a  cold  wave  and  taxi  strike." 

Frances  French  is  working  at  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Bookshop  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Abby  (Hooker)  Willard  has  been  working 
all  winter  as  a  volunteer  in  a  hospital  library  in 
Washington  in  which  she  is  very  much  inter- 
ested. The  library  attends  to  the  distribution 
of  books  and  flowers  in  free  wards. 

Martha  (Hooker)  Washburn's  mother  died 
in  January. 

Florence  (Meling)  Morrisson  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  to  Brooklyn  Heights.  Her 
daughter  was  with  her  husband's  mother  dur- 
ing the  summer  while  Florence  was  at  the 
Smith  Booth  at  the  Chicago  Fair.  She  writes 
that  it  is  a  very  strange  feeling  to  leave  your 
child  for  a  few  months  and  to  see  what  you 
get  when  you  are  together  again.  She  says 
that  Nelsa  had  become  completely  adult  in  the 
few  months  absence.  Address,  60  Clark  St., 
Brooklyn  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  (Partridge)  Bell's  mother  died  in 
January. 

Olive  (Potter)  Hotchkiss  took  a  3  weeks' 
trip  in  January  as  the  only  passenger  on  a 
Dutch  freighter.  They  stopped  at  9  ports  in 
Haiti,  all  of  them  very  small  and  quaint,  at 
Curacao  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  at 
Puerto  Cabello  in  Venezuela.  She  writes 
of  it  as  a  unique  and  interesting  experience. 

Mary  (Ramsay)  Briner  writes:  "I  was  in 
America  about  6  months  last  year,  and  this 
winter  we  have  had  a  chalet  in  the  Swiss 
mountains  for  2  months  and  a  half,  enjoying 
the  world's  most  heavenly  sunshine  and  living 
on  skis  from  morning  to  night.  It  is  hot 
enough  now  so  skiing  in  a  bathing  suit  is  the 
thing  to  do      In  April  we  are  moving  into  a 
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ABBOT 


• 


1CADEMY       FOR       GIRLS 


i  bar.  Modern  In  equipment 
mi. l  methods;  strong  faculty;  de- 
lightfully located.  General  and  pre- 
paratory courses  prepare  for  respon- 
sibility and  leadership,  in  past  Ave 
tudents  taking  ('Kit. 
examinations  were  successful.  Writes 
president  of  Bryn  Mawr:  "Every  col- 
lege would  like  more  Btudents  of  the 
kind  Abbot  AcadengJ  lias  sent  us." 
Art.  music,  dramatics,  household  sci- 
•  gallery.  Observatory,  All 
sport-; — skating,  skiing,  riding.  23 
piles  from  Boston.  Write  fur  catalog. 
BERTHA  BAILEY.  Principal,  Box  L, 
Andover.  Massachusetts. 


-w ^- 


A  forty-year-old  college  preparatory  boarding 
school  for  girls  in  a  delightful  New  England  setting. 
General  academic  and  junior  college  courses. 
Secretarial  training,  liberal  arts,  music.  Sports, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 

For  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  "write 

Mrs.  Katharine  Whitten  McGay 
Box  S,  Lowell,  Mass. 


2*k  MaryAJhirnham 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 
Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 
Junior   High  School  and   Special   Courses  in  Cos- 
tuming and  Stage  Designing.  Music  and  Art. 
One  Year   Intensive   College  Preparatory  Course. 
Outdoor  Sports.  Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Lucy  Buckner  Wells,  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON 

ll       SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS        11 
Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  One-year  intensive  course  for  high  school  grad- 
uates. Regular  four-year  preparatory  course. 

Write  for  booklet,  The  Problems  of 

College  Preparation  for  Girls 

Xi ne  acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 

DOROTHY    M.    BEMENfT,    SARAH    B.    WHITAKER 

Address    Secretary,    Northampton    School    for    Girls, 

Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 

Established  as  Prospect  Hill  1869 

Prepares  for  leading  colleges  or  pursues  a  broad 
curriculum,  with  advanced  courses,  including  Music, 
Art,  Drama  and  Mensendieck  Physical  Education. 
An  educational  plan  limited  to  forty  girls  because 
of  the  gift  of  an  estate  of  150  acres  and  a  new, 
specially  designed  and  fireproof  building. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires. 

Every  desirable  outdoor  sport.  Private  stable. 

Principals: 

Isabel  Cressler,  Caroline  Sumner,  Smith  '90 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

College  preparatory  and  general 

courses 

50  acres  for  sports 

Modern  Equipment 

17  miles  from  Boston 

Principal  : 
HESTER  R.  DAVIES,  A.M. 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 
LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 
Principal 


Emma    Willard    School 

for  GIRLS 

Prepares    for    all    colleges    and    universities 

Also  offers  a  General  Course 

Excellent  advantages  in  art,  dramatics 

and  music 

Sixty-acre  campus  for  sports 

Principal,  ELIZA  KELLAS  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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charming  old  house  about  250  years  old  with 
a  garden  that  runs  down  to  the  lake,  and  we 
shall  have  our  own  private  beach."  Address, 
233  Leestrasse,  Kilchberg,  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Gifford  Symonds, 
(Impi  Arvo),  7  Alden  PL,  New  Brighton, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Roberts  (Helen  Hartzell),  651 
Humboldt  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Scoville  (Josephine  Tompkins), 
12  Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ex- 192  5 

Married. — Mary  Bradley  to  Dr.  Edward 
Stanley  Emery  Jr.,  Jan.  20.  They  went  to 
the  West  Indies  on  their  wedding  trip,  flying 
down  by  Pan  American  Airways  and  returning 
by  boat.  She  writes:  "The  trip  from  Miami 
to  Port-au-Prince  and  from  there  to  San  Juan 
and  on  to  St.  Thomas  by  plane  is  well  worth 
taking.  The  mountainous  green  islands  and 
the  vivid  colors  of  the  water  are  lovely." 
1926 

Fund  Contributors  57.    Amount  $225.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  R.  O'Neill  (Con- 
stance Mahoney),  251  Beech  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  C.  Ma- 
comber  (Janet  Eaton),  108  High  St.,  Win- 
chendon,  Mass. 

Because  of  her  own  illness  and  of  death  in 
the  family,  your  Class  Secretary  was  unable 
to  prepare  any  Class  Notes  for  this  issue.    She 
promises  an  abundant  supply  for  August. 
1927 

Fund  Contributors  53.    Amount  $368.71. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  D.  Krumbhaar 
(Catherine  Cole),  134  Haven  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  K.  Kane  (Amanda 
Bryan),  121  E.  78th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Engaged.— Mary  Clark  to  Ross  Cannon  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mr.  Cannon  was  in  busi- 
ness after  graduating  from  Lawrence  Col.,  and 
now  is  finishing  at  Chicago  Theol.  Sem. 

Ruth  Sears  to  Dr.  Richard  Chute,  Harvard 
'22  and  Harvard  Medical,  now  a  member  of 
the  surgical  staff  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hosp. 
He  is  a  brother  of  Mary  (Chute)  McMurtrie 
'26.     They  plan  to  be  married  in  June. 

Married. — Elizabeth  Van  Schmus  to  Sam- 
uel Randolph  Peale,  Middlesex  '23  and 
Harvard  '27,  Jan.  27.  They  sailed  immedi- 
ately to  spend  their  honeymoon  with  Katha- 
rine (Bingham)  Leverich  in  Berlin.  Elizabeth 
Lovell  and  Catherine  Van  Schmus  ex-'28  were 
bridesmaids. 

Born. — To  Katharine  (Bingham)  Leverich 
a  daughter,  Nancy,  Apr.  21,  in  Berlin. 

To  Dorothy  (Bowden)  Sperry  a  son,  Law- 
rence Edmund  Jr.,  Mar.  10. 

To  Ruth  (Frankenberg)  Karelitz  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Mar.  12. 

To  Winifred  (Horwill)  Clarke  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  Mar.  27. 

To  Edna  (Walzer)  Levy  a  daughter,  Linda 
Evan,  Mar.  8. 

Other  News. — Phyllis  (Bache)  Page  is 
working  at  the  Ehrich  Galleries  on  E.  57th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Miriam  (Forster)  McGuire,  with  a  friend, 
has  started  a  school  in  Westfield  (Mass.),  and 
is  also  working  toward  an  M.A.  at  Smith. 


Edith  (Frost)  Carroll  is  on  another  cruise 
around  the  world.     See  page  291. 

Sarah  Hillegas  is  teaching  in  Scarsdale 
(N.  Y.)  and  living  at  the  New  Weston, 
N.  Y.  C. 

Alice  Himmelsbach  is  with  Mrs.  Bush's 
Real  Estate  office  on  Madison  Av.,  is  studying 
shorthand  and  typing  in  between-times,  and 
living  at  356  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Layton  "swears  she  has  the  best 
job  in  Boston — an  assistant  society  editor  of 
the  Boston  American.  Such  parties,  teas  and 
dances,  theaters,  etc. ! "  She  is  also  the  author 
of  a  style  column,  and  writer  of  other  articles 
for  The  Bystander. 

Dorothy  (Taylor)  Booth,  with  Dorothy 
Sykes,  has  just  gone  on  a  West  Indies  cruise. 

Mary  Louise  Taylor  is  a  secretary  at  the 
Finch  School,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marjory  (Woodman)  Summerville  is  work- 
ing one  day  a  week  at  the  Child  Foundation  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

New     Address. — Mrs.     E.     R.     Zanetti 
(George  Pearson),  424  E.  80th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1928 

Fund  Contributors  63.    Amount  $462.00. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  A.  Chamberlain 
Jr.  (Katharine  Cochran),  424  W.  Eighth  St., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Geof- 
frey May  (Elizabeth  Stoffregen),  2318  N. 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Married. — Bonney  Brown  to  Lyle  Dowl- 
ing,  Jan.  20.  Bonney  had  a  job  in  New  York 
City  until  Christmas  time.  Address,  104  N. 
41st  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Katherine  Campbell  to  Don  Dickerman. 
Address,  General  Delivery,  Miami,  Fla. 

Martha  Clark  to  Maxton  R.  Davies  Jr., 
Sept.  24  '32.  Address,  14315  Milverton  Rd., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Anna  Dunbar  to  John  Fairbanks  Partridge, 
Harvard  '24,  June  3  '33.  Address,  51  Reser- 
voir St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Aleta  Freile,  Feb.  2 1 ,  to  Ross  Alexander  who 
is  known  as  one  of  the  most  talented  juveniles 
on  the  professional  stage.  They  have  been  in 
Hollywood  this  spring  as  Mr.  Alexander  is 
under  contract  to  appear  in  motion  pictures. 

Katherine  Grubb  to  Edgar  S.  Idol  in  Octo- 
ber. They  are  living  in  Washington  where 
Katherine,  now  a  lawyer,  is  with  the  firm  of 
Hamel,  Park  &  Saunders. 

Alice  Hesslein  to  Harry  W.  Collins.  Ad- 
dress, Box  N.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Catherine  Leonard,  in  July  '33,  to  Edwin 
O'Halloran,  Harvard  '24,  who  is  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Oneida  Community  Ltd.  at 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  Catherine  says,  "My  last  job 
in  social  work,  with  the  Dept.  of  Public  Wel- 
fare in  Rochester  ended  last  November;  since 
then  I  have  been  trying  to  learn  the  intricacies 
of  a  business  office  and  finding  it  a  satisfying 
and  very  gratifying  experience,  that  of  master- 
ing a  Moon-Hopkins." 

Elizabeth  Roe  to  Jobst  Arnold  Bieling, 
Apr.  8  '33. 

Eleanor  Wood  to  John  C.  B.  Washburn, 
May  5.  Ruth  Wood  '33  was  maid  of  honor. 
They  will  live  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Born. — To  Ada  (Bleyer)  Sigmund  a 
daughter,  Margery  Ann,  Feb.  15.     Ada  was 
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Work  cnicl  Play 
at  Old  Deerfield 


It  is  spring  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and 
on  the  mountainside  overlooking  Old  Deer- 
held  the  si\ty-tive  youngsters  of  Eaglebrook 
School  are  enjoying  life  to  the  limit. 

Skis  have  given  way  to  baseball  bats,  snow- 
shoes  to  tennis  rackets,  and  skates  to  track- 
shoes.  Every  father  wants  his  boy  to  handle 
himself  well  in  these  sports,  and  the  masters 
living  with  the  boys  are  just  as  patient  in 
reaching  the  rudiments  of  the  games  as  in 
drilling  the  boys  in  the  fundamentals  of  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  natural  science. 

The  Joy  of  Accomplishment 

What  a  wonderful  place  for  a  boy  to  grow 
up!  So  many  wholesome  activities  challenge 
his  ability!  Today  he  might  be  enjoying  a  long 
hike  through  the  woods  with  men  who  know 
their  nature  lore  —  a  meal  cooked  by  the  open 
fire,  the  trek  back  to  school  in  the  dusk, 
and  a  wash-up  to  be  ready  for  evening  study 
hour. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
pleting a  school  year  of  hard  work.  The  upper 
forms  are  "boning"  for  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Board  examinations  in  June.  Next  fall  they 
will  join  other  Eaglebrook  boys  in  Andover, 
St.  Paul's,  Deerfield,  Groton,  Choate,  Hotch- 
kiss,  and  other  schools  of  similar  rank. 

Their  places  as  school  leaders  will  be  taken 
by  boys  now  in  the  lower  forms,  and  a  group  of 
new  faces  will  appear  at  Eaglebrook,  eager  for 
all  that  the  school  has  to  give. 

Smith  Alumnae  among  Patrons 

Someone  has  said,  "If  you  would  know  a 
school,  consult  the  parents  of  its  boys.  Eagle- 
brook has  just  published  a  booklet  entitled 
"Parents  of  Eaglebrook  Boys."  Here  are  found 
the  names  of  a  number  of  Smith  alumnae.  A 
copy  of  this  booklet  and  a  catalogue  giving 
more  information  about  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  school,  will 
be  sent  on  request. 

Address  the  Headmaster,  Eaglebrook  School, 
Deerfield,  Mass.  Please  mention  the  Smith 
Alumnae  Quarterly. 


This  message  was  prepared  by  a  friend  of 
Eaglebrook  who  feels  that  the  alumnae  of 
Smith  College  should  know  more  of  the 
interesting  work  being  dotw  there. 


Miss  Beard's 
SCHOOL 

Prepares  girls  for  College  Board 
examinations.  General  courses  in- 
clude Household,  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Arts,  and  Music.  Trained 
teachers,  small  .  classes.  Ample 
grounds  near  Orange  Mountain. 
Excellent  health  record;  varied 
sports  program.  Write  for  booklet. 

LUCIE  C.  BEARD 

Headmistress 

Berkeley  Avenue 

Orange  New  Jersey 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith, Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


WILLISTON 

ft  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

JJ  Jljpdern  School  on  an  Old  Foundation 

Slurqy    New  Enoland  Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

separate  Junior  school 

/fates  from    $700.    to  $1050.  a  year 
Catalog,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH,  Principal 
^Box  5.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS.      J 

ROXBURY 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys,  grounded 
in  tradition,  progressive  in  outlook.  Every  student 
an  individual,  thoughtfully  studied. 

•  Flexible  curriculum  allows  changing  programs 
when  necessary.  Boys  admitted  whenever  va- 
cancies occur. 

•  A  large  faculty  of  skilled  teachers  (one  for  every 
six  boys) . 

•  Large  campus,  ample  recreational  facilities. 

•  Junior  Department. 

For  illustrated  catalog  address:  A.  S.  Sheriff,  Headmaster 
Cheshire  (15  miles  north  of  New  Haven)  Conn. 
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married  Dec.  16  '32  to  A.  Lloyd  Sigmund  who 
travels  for  Alfred  Bleyer  &  Co.  selling  paper 
products. 

To  Margaret  (Cumings)  Davison  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Matthew  3rd,  Oct.  29  '33.  Ad- 
dress, 1027  Manning  Court,  Flint,  Mich. 

To  Ruth  (Douglas)  McFadden  twin  sons, 
James  Douglas  and  George  Bruce,  Feb.  19. 
Ruth  now  has  3  sons. 

To  Eleanor  (Gile)  James  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  Robert  Gile,  Jan.  8. 

To  Elizabeth  (Griffith)  McMillan  a  son, 
William  Griffith,  Jan.  27. 

To  Lucy  (Haskell)  Clifford  a  daughter, 
Ann  Katharine,  Nov.  5,  '33. 

To  Frances  (Hubbell)  Ingham  a  daughter, 
Patricia  Hubbell,  Mar.  17.  Frances  was 
married  to  Hepburn  Ingham  of  Des  Moines  in 
the  spring  of  1933. 

To  Elsie  (Kidd)  Todd  a  son,  James  Smith 
Jr.,  Jan.  2.  Address,  3733  Vineyard  PL, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

To  Irene  (Lawler)  Crimmins  a  daughter, 
Janice,  Apr.  18  '33. 

To  Elizabeth  (Lawther)  Miller  a  son, 
William Fleek,  Jan.  31  '33.  "Bud's"  husband 
is  now  practicing  pediatrics  in  Newark,  O. 
Address,  161  N.  Fifth  St. 

To  Mary  (Munroe)  Cooke  a  2d  son,  Na- 
thaniel Kinsman,  Apr.  2. 

To  Katherine  (Owsley)  Bray  a  son,  last 
fall. 

To  Henrietta  (Wyeth)  Brown  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  Robert  James  Jr.,  July  17  '33. 

Other  News. — Lucy  Allen  has  been  a  head 
nurse  on  the  ward  floor  at  the  Mary  Mc- 
Clellan  Hospital  in  Cambridge  (N.  Y.)  since 
September. 

Dorothy  (Barker)  Shaw  is  "having  lots  of 
fun  supervising  students  in  medical  social 
work  in  the  University  Hospital  in  Cleveland  " 
where  her  husband  is  visiting  physician  in 
dermatology.  Address,  2110  Cornell  Rd.f 
Cleveland,  O. 

Pauline  Barry  says,  "Since  February  '33  I 
have  been  program  director  at  the  Yankee 
Network  station  in  Providence,  WEAN. 
Our  key  station  is  WNAC,  Boston.  My  job 
consists  of  hearing  auditions,  arranging 
'Sustaining'  programs,  writing  and  producing 
children's  plays,  writing  and  putting  special 
commercial  copy  on  the  air,  writing  script 
acts,  conducting  programs  for  women's 
organizations,  schools,  and  colleges,  playing 
piano  recitals  (some  of  which  are  unscheduled, 
being  fillers  when  a  network  program  'blows 
up'),  playing  accompaniments  for  singers  or 
instrumentalists  whose  accompanists  have 
failed  to  appear  at  a  broadcast.  Needless  to 
say  this  job  keeps  me  from  getting  in  a  rut! 
To  those  people  who  say,  'My!  It  must  be 
wonderful  to  work  where  there  are  radio 
programs  going  on  all  day!'  I  say  this; 
'Although  there  are  loud  speakers  in  all  the 
offices,  we  never  listen  to  them  although  they 
form  a  general  background  of  hubbub  for 
everything  we  do.'  If  anything  goes  wrong 
on  the  air,  however,  everybody  catches  it 
immediately  and  the  cry  '  Piano'  echoes  and 
reechoes  down  the  corridors.  That  means 
me,  so  I  rush  full  speed  ahead  into  an  empty 


studio,  and  begin  to  play,  never  knowing 
whether  it  will  be  for  one  minute  or  fifteen." 
Address,  313  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Betty  Bowerfind  spent  a  month  in  Nor- 
thampton soon  after  Christmas  with  her  sister 
Suzanne  '35,  who  was  ill. 

Mary  (Brooks)  Griswold,  whose  husband  is 
teaching  history  at  Yale,  writes,  "  I  find  myself 
very  proud  of  our  ex-professor,  Mr.  Fay.  He 
commands  great  respect  in  historical  circles. 
Elizabeth  Pullman  and  I  are  talking  of  going 
up  to  the  Alumnae  College  in  June."  Ad- 
dress, 29  Blake  Rd.,  Hamden,  Ct. 

Ruth  Chaplin  says,  "I  was  busy  last  winter 
helping  conduct  a  children's  story  hour  in 
connection  with  library  extension  work,  and 
also  putting  on  children's  plays.  This  year 
I've  been  doing  secretarial  work  in  a  lawyer's 
office  and  also  at  a  boy's  school.  But  this 
spring  I'm  going  back  into  bookshop  work." 

Lucille  Craig  immediately  after  graduation, 
taught  English  in  high  schools  in  Aliquippa 
(Pa.)  and  Ashtabula,  O.  At  present  she  is 
spending  her  2d  year  at  McGill  Univ.,  Mon- 
treal, on  a  teaching  fellowship,  specializing  on 
the  origin  of  ballads,  particularly  Finnish  and 
Russian.     She  is  working  toward  an  M.A. 

Jane  Dice  went  to  California  in  February 
for  several  weeks. 

Caroline  (Foss)  Dawes's  mother  died  very 
suddenly  in  January.  Kaylin's  husband  has 
completely  recovered  his  health  in  Miami 
where  they  have  lived  for  over  a  year.  Ad- 
dress, 221  N.  E.  17th  Ter. 

Virginia  (Fuller)  Mortenson,  having  taken 
on  the  presidency  of  the  Brooklyn  Junior 
League,  has  lived  in  Brooklyn  this  winter  after 
more  than  a  year  in  the  country.  Address, 
70  Pierrepont  St. 

Vida  Gordon  has  written  to  correct  some 
false  information  printed  in  the  last  Quar- 
terly. Her  fiance,  Ralph  Fitts,  is  a  senior  at 
Rush  Med.  Col.  from  which  Vida  was  gradu- 
ated last  June.  He  had  his  undergraduate 
training  at  the  Univ.  of  Ga.  and  received  a 
Master's  degree  in  Physical  Education  at 
Teachers  Col.,  Columbia  Univ.  For  several 
years  before  taking  up  medicine  he  was  an 
athletic  director  at  Emory  Univ.  in  Atlanta, 
his  home.  While  at  medical  school  Vida  was 
elected  to  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  honorary 
medical  fraternity  similar  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
She  is  now  an  interne  at  the  Los  Angeles  Co. 
Gen.  Hosp.  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nell  Hirschberg  is  again  at  Michael  Reese 
Hosp.  in  Chicago  after  a  leave  of  absence  for  6 
months  during  which  time  she  "acquired  an 
M.A.  in  biology  at  the  Univ.  of  Colo."  See 
Current  Publications. 

Elizabeth  Hough  in  June  is  giving  up  her 
job  with  the  American  Red  Cross  in  New 
York  and  expects  to  be  at  home  next  winter  in 
Boston. 

Helen  Huberth  played  the  part  of  a  dis- 
traught ingenue  this  winter  in  "Broomsticks, 
Amen." 

Catherine  (Johnson)  Lewis  is  in  Princeton 
for  a  year  as  her  husband  has  a  Nat.  Research 
Fellowship  in  physics.  Address,  125  Jefferson 
Rd. 

Lucy  (Mason)   Nuesse  writes,  "The  Fleet 
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dwight  gsragfa 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Excellent  post-graduate  courses 

Superior  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 
Maud  Jackson  Hulst 


Principals 
Englewood,  New  Jersey 


ROBERTS-BEACH 
SCHOOL 

Distinctly  college  preparatory.  Small  classes.  Ex- 
perienced faculty.  Home  atmosphere.  Variety  of 
sports.  Near  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Catalog. 

Lucy  George  Roberts,  Ph.D.  and  Sarah  M. 
Beach,  Ph.D.,  Directors,  Box  S,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT.  NEW  JERSEY 

An  Endowed  School  Forty-First  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Beautiful  New  Dormitory,  Fire-Proof 
Construction 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,  Head  of  the  School 


W5e  Lincoln  School 

of  Providence 

Fiftieth  anniversary  celebrated  in  June  1934. 

Excellent  record  in  preparing  for  the  leading  col- 
leges for  women. 

Modern  equipment  and  sports  program. 

Lower  School  for  day  students  only. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  for  New  England. 

.Address  FRANCES  E.  WHEELER,  PRINCIPAL 

Box  S  Providence,  R.  I. 


Holmquist    School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Dean 
Margaret  Braman  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


ASHLEY  HALL 


School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  The  mild  climate  permits 
outdoor  sports  all  winter.  Horseback  Riding. 
Swimming  Pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  Litt.D.,  Principal 

„       ~  (Smith '06)       _      .  M   ^ 

Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


The 
HARTRIDGE 


SCHOOL 


(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vas.ar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


The  Madeira  School 

greenway,  fairfax  county 
Virginia 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for 
girls  on  the  Potomac  River  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

150  Acres  10  Fireproof  Buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING,  Head  Mistress 
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Claire  Levine  to  Albert  Foreman,  June  28 
'33  at  the  Savoy- Plaza  in  X.  V.  C.  Address, 
165  W.  91st  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Caroline  Mowry  to  William  C.  Miller  Jr., 
Xovember  '33.  Address,  110  E.  Palisade 
Av.,  Englewood,  X.  J. 

Frances  Xeill  to  John  Hume,  Oct.  7  '33, 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  They  are  living  in  Eastland 
(Tex.)  and  Frances  writes  that  "this  return 
to  a  rural  life  makes  me  wonder  what  price 
a  college  degree  with  a  psych,  and  sociology 
major,  but  I  love  it  anyway." 

Ellen  Robinson  to  John  C.  Singleton  Jr., 
in  March  '33.  Mr.  Singleton,  Xorthwestern 
Univ.  '30,  is  with  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  Ellen 
is  working  with  the  Xational  City  Bank. 
Address,  2  Grace  Court,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Theodora  Sohst  to  Linton  Haight  Foster, 
Apr.  7  in  Xew  York.  Address,  14  Washing- 
ton PL,  X.  Y.  C. 

Born.— To  Marjorie  (Silberman)  Roths- 
child 2  sons:  Jesse  A.  II,  May  11  '31;  and 
Peter  Fuller,  Alar.  18  '34.  Marjorie  and  her 
husband  have  built  a  country  home  which  is 
"rural  to  the  extreme,  with  dogs,  horses,  and 
real  farmers  for  neighbors." 

Other  Xews. — Vera  Andren  has  since  last 
October  been  broadcasting  plays,  musical 
comedies,  and  operettas  over  WBZ  and  other 
national  and  local  stations. 

Carolyn  Ball  is  at  home  teaching  music  and 
directing  a  junior  church  choir.  In  Septem- 
ber she,  with  Julie  (Xicoll)  Hoppner  and  her 
husband,  visited  Louise  (Bennett)  Clapp  and 
Harriet  (Seelye)  Perry. 

Eleanor  Anne  Barrett  went  to  Bermuda 
during  her  spring  vacation.  She  and  Mar- 
jorie Pitts's  sister  Anne  '33  have  an  apartment 
together  in  Xew  York,  at  81  Irving  PI. 

Cynthia  Beatty  is  working  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Anne  Bool  made  her  debut  with  the  San 
Carlos  Opera  Co.  as  Michaela  in  "Carmen" 
in  Washington  (D.  C.)  the  end  of  January. 

Virginia  Bourne  is  tutoring  and  lives  at  the 
Hotel  Xew  Weston,  X.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Breed  is  now  working  with  the 
Bank  of  X.  Y.  &  Trust  Co.  She  has  been 
there  since  January  and  is  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  work. 

Ida  Holt  is  doing  volunteer  work  at  Univer- 
sity Settlement,  Inc.  in  X.  Y.  C.  Last  fall 
she  helped  with  a  housing  conference  and  did 
some  work  with  an  organization  which  assists 
young  art  students.  She  is  living  at  home, 
commuting  to  Xew  York  several  days  a  week. 

Ruth  King  is  teaching  writing  in  Xew  York. 
Address,  35  W.  9th  St. 

^  Edith  Landis  has  recently  been  assigned  to 
Easthampton  by  the  State  Dept.  of  Welfare, 
to  assist  the  local  Public  Welfare  Dept. 

The  class  extends  sympathy  to  Evelyn 
Michaelian,  whose  father  died  Dec.  26  '33. 

Elizabeth  Xicholson  is  still  teaching  piano. 
She  has  recently  been  doing  some  broadcasting 
over  KDKA,  having  charge  of  a  program 
arranged  in  the  interest  of  better  music. 
During  the  past  winter  she  was  studying 
German  and  keeping  house  besides. 

Mary  Potter,  who  is  living  in  Xew  York  with 


Ruth   King,   has  just   completed  a  business 
course. 

Marian  Sage  had  the  leading  part  in  a 
musical  comedy  presented  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
of  Wilkes-Barre  in  April.  She  has  been 
spending  some  time  also  helping  in  the  office  of 
the  local  visiting  nurse  assn. 

Barbara  Simison  and  a  Yale  professor  are 
preparing  an  old  manuscript  for  publication. 

Elizabeth  Warren  is  still  secretary  to  Prof. 
Tozzer  at  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.     She  sees  Vera  Andren  frequently. 

Xew  Address. — Mrs.  W.  F.  Spalding 
(Polla  Watkins),  655  Clayton  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Ex-1929 

Engaged. — Katharine   Fowler  to   Lincoln 
A.  Werden,  Columbia  '25.     Mr.  Werden  is  on 
the  sports  staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 
1930 
Fund  Contributors  55.    Amount  $368.00. 

Class  secretary — Emeline  F.  Shaffer,  20 
Edgehill  Rd.,  Xew  Haven,  Ct.  Fund  chair- 
man— Frances  True,  1361  E.  56th  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Engaged. — Mary  Louise  Buell  to  Willson 
Grant  Todd  of  Glencoe,  111. 

Constance  Davison  to  Robert  Perry  Beal  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Mr.  Beal  is  a  graduate 
of  Oregon  State  Col. 

Frances  Furst  to  Kennard  G.  Keen  Jr., 
Princeton  '29.  Mr.  Keen  is  associated  with 
the  Princeton  Univ.  Press.  They  expect  to 
be  married  this  spring. 

Margaret  Goodlatte  to  Henry  Welling 
Willard.  Mr.  Willard  attended  Cornell  and 
is  with  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  in  Passaic. 

Gertrude  Kopp  to  Alfred  Wasserstrom  of 
N.  Y.  C.  Mr.  Wasserstrom  is  a  graduate  of 
Univ.  of  Va.  and  Columbia  Law  School. 

Married. — Julie  Bensdorf  to  Xorman 
Isenberg,  Mar.  16,  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Ad- 
dress, "The  Oaks,"  1751  Poplar  Av.,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Zyra  Brody  to  Malcolm  Borton  Stark, 
Cornell  '28,  Apr.  8.  Mr.  Stark  is  a  lawyer. 
Address,  Granada  Hotel,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Xaneen  Burnap  to  Edward  Custis  Crim- 
mins,  Mar.  1,  in  Los  Angeles,  at  a  small  house 
wedding.     Address,  111  E.  56th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Christine  Chace  to  Frederic  Arthur  Wallace 
Jr.  of  Providence,  Apr.  13,  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Catharine  Collier  to  James  H.  Swartchild, 
Dartmouth,  Jan.  20,  in  Chicago.  Address, 
105  E.  Delaware  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dorothy  Davis  to  Dr.  Robert  Tennant, 
Yale  '26  and  Yale  Medical  '29,  Apr.  7.  Dr. 
Tennant  is  an  instructor  in  the  Yale  Medical 
School. 

Julia  Gieschi  to  V.  L.  Maroni,  May  22  '33. 
Address,  Box  S.,  Readsboro,  Vt. 

Dorothy  Gordon  to  Arthur  Phil  Schier, 
Harvard  and  Univ.  of  Chicago,  Feb.  14,  in 
Beaumont,  Tex.  Mr.  Schier  is  associated 
with  "Jays"  in  Boston.  They  spent  their 
honeymoon  in  Xassau  and  are  now  living  at 
the  Hotel  Continental  in  Cambridge. 

Ruth  Hill  to  Rumsey  Miller  McGregor, 
Hamilton  '30,  Feb.  22,  in  Xew  Rochelle,  X.  Y. 
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Cooperative  School 

FOR 

STUDENT    TEACHERS 

Appropriate  for  more  mature,  as  well  as 
recent,  graduates.  Training  experiences 
for  progressive  teaching. 

Catalog  on  request 

69  BANK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  GRACE  M.  ABBOTT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Grace  M.  Abbott,  Manager 

120  Boylston  Street 
Boston 

Member  National  Association   Teachers'  Agencies 


APPOINTMENT  BUREAU  AND 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 

INFORMATION 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Equipped  to  recommend  trained  women  for  teaching  in 
progressive  schools,  and  candidates  for  secretarial, 
home  economics  and  other  professional  positions. 

LUCY  O'MEARA, '12,  Director 


Marguerite  Tuttle,  Inc. 

School  and  Camp 
Specialists 

Up-to-date  information  on  Schools,  Junior 
Colleges  and  Camps  in  United  States  and 
Europe  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Con- 
sultations with  parents  by  appointment. 

MARGUERITE  TUTTLE,  Director 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

Write  for  Information  or  telephone  Vandcrbilt  3-0671 


Educational  Consultant 

A  consulting  service  established  to  assist 
parents  in  finding  the  school  or  camp  fitting  the 
individual  needs  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Unbiased  information  based  on  investigation 
of  institutions  in  America,  and  Europe. 

Moderate  fee  for  personal  or  written  interview 
varying  according  to  specific  inquiry. 

JANE  GRIFFIN 

{Smith,  '19) 
30  East  55th  St.  New  York 

(Telephone  Eldorado  5-1157) 


Help  Students  Through  College 

by  Employing  Them  This 

Summer  As: 

Councilors  House  Workers 

Governesses         Waitresses 
Tutors  Clerks 

Marjory  P.  Nield,  Vocational  Secretary, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


"Robin  Rides  Away" 

"Ben    of    Old    Monhegan" 

"Young  Prince  Hubert" 

By  Sidney  Baldwin 

Price  85c  Postpaid 
ROW  PETERSON  £>  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Jessie  Carter  White 

TRAVEL  TALKS,  MONOLOGUES 
and  READINGS 

From  Original  Sketches 

For  terms  and  dates  address 

MRS.  ALDEN  P.  WHITE 
3  Federal  Court  Salem,  Mass. 
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Mr.  McGregor  is  with  the  Bank  of  New  York 
and  Trust  Co.  Dorothy  Fay  '27  was  maid  of 
honor.  Address,  485  Gramatan  Av.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  V. 

Irene  Koerber  to  Frank  Channing  Buck- 
land,  Univ.  of  British  Columbia  '31;  M.A., 
McGill  '32,  Jan.  18,  in  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral Angelicus,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Irene  ex- 
pects to  receive  her  Ph.D.  from  McGill  in 
June.  Mr.  Buckland  is  geologist  at  the 
Bussieren  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Senneterre, 
Que.  Address  until  June,  2045  Stanley  St., 
Montreal,  Que. 

Eleanor  Levy  to  Arthur  Abraham.  Ad- 
dress, 201  Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Loraine  Sinsabaugh  to  William  Channing 
Appleton,  Harvard  '17,  Mar.  24,  in  X.  Y.  C. 
Mr.  Appleton  is  with  the  Biscose  Co.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Lilla  (Sammis)  White  a  son, 
last  fall. 

Other  Xews. — Fanny  Curtis  and  Carol 
Riegelman  are  living  at  Butler  Hall,  88  Morn- 
ingside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Frances  (Dowie)  Ellinwood  has  a  statistical 
and  secretarial  position  with  a  banking  firm 
in  Wall  St.,  X.  Y.  C.  She  and  her  husband 
are  now  living  at  180-A  Madison  Av.,  X.  Y.  C. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  B.  B.  Doolittle  Jr. 
(Dorothy  Deane),  Bretton  Rd.,  Middletown, 
Ct. 

Evelyn  Kelly,  2028  Seabury  Av.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  White  (Katherine  Kimball), 
127  Keeline  Av.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Mrs.  J.   S.   Montgomery   (Elinor   Morris), 
103  E.  86th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 1930 

Married. — Elizabeth  Ballard  to  Frederick 
E.  Guntrip  of  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  Apr.  4. 
Address,  Monticito,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Marion  Black  to  Regis  Yaccaro  of  Xew 
Orleans,  Mar.  8.  After  a  wedding  trip 
through  the  West  Indies  they  will  live  in 
Xew  Orleans,  La. 

Born. — To  Lucie   (Bedford)    Cunningham 
a  2d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Feb.  23. 
1931 

Fund  Contributors  58.     Amount  $264.50. 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Hay,  Cragmoor, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.  Fund  chairman — Jan- 
ice Tarlin,  140  Sewall  Av.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Alice  Brown  to  Oscar  L.  Miller 
of  Ravenna,  Xeb. 

Dorothy  Cowdrey  to  Robert  L.  Messimer, 
Yale  '31. 

Xancy  Hutton  to  Edward  H.  Earle. 

Elizabeth  Tull  to  Dorsey  Hines.  They 
will  be  married  May  18. 

Married.  —  Laura  Bent  to  Ronald  Ber- 
wick MacKenzie,  Xov.  28  '33.  Laura  is  a 
research  assistant  in  medicine  at  Yale  Medi- 
cal School. 

Mary  Hunting  to  Dr.  Charles  D.  Bock, 
Mar.  18.  Dr.  Bock  is  engaged  in  research  in 
the  physics  dept.  at  Yale. 

Jean  Kelso  to  Ralph  B.  Mitchell,  in  June 
'32.     Address,  2938  E.  132d  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Helen  Kirkpatrick  to  Victor  H.  Polachek 
Jr.,  Feb.  10,  in  Xew  York.  Address,  4164 
Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111.     Harriet  Loutrel 


was  maid  of  honor,  and  Martha  Blake  a 
bridesmaid. 

Elizabeth  Peirce  to  Frederick  Deal  Crooker, 
Mar.  31,  in  Westerly,  R.  I.  Marion  Mclnnes 
was  a  bridesmaid.  Betty  worked  during  the 
winter  in  Xew  Haven  at  the  Educational 
Playthings  Shop  in  connection  with  the 
Cannon  Xursery  School. 

Elizabeth  Robert  to  Robert  Gilmore  Jr., 
Apr.  7,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mary  Ruby  to  Burleigh  Bradford  Gardner, 
July  1  '33. 

Eleanor  Weeks  to  Robert  Franklin  Walker 
Smith,  Mar.  10,  in  Chicago.  Eleanor  has 
been  working  on  the  Marshall  Field  maga- 
zine, Fashions  of  the  Hour.  Address,  323 
Webster  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Collier)  Myer  a  son, 
Anthony  Collier,  Apr.  20,  in  Hove,  England. 

To  Hilda  (Jacobs)  Sherwin  a  daughter, 
Ann  Roberta,  Oct.  18  '33. 

To  Eleanor  (McElroy)  Thorn  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Lee,  June  18  '33. 

To  Marjorie  (Plumb)  King  a  son,  W'arner 
Xash  Jr.,  June  3  '33.  Address,  1 1  Kensington 
Av.,  Xorthampton. 

Other  Xews. — Betty  Adams  is  field  cap- 
tain for  the  Girl  Scouts  in  Xewton. 

Ruth  (Alpert)  Miller  is  living  in  Boston 
and  working  at  Gilchrist's  while  her  husband 
is  finishing  his  last  year  at  Harvard  Law. 

Ethel  Astmann  is  working  in  Bamberger's  in 
Xewark  as  a  result  of  her  success  in  Macy's. 

Eleanor  Bernstein  is  in  Florida. 

Martha  Berry  injured  a  leg  skiing  and  was 
in  bed  for  several  weeks,  but  was  able  to  go  to 
Bermuda  with  her  family  in  March. 

Hilah  Bryan  has  been  very  earnestly  pur- 
suing her  zoological  studies.  She  received 
an  M.A.  from  the  Univ.  of  Virginia  in  1932. 
Last  year  with  a  Smith  fellowship  she  was 
able  to  continue  her  graduate  work  there. 
This  year  she  is  studying  comparative  anat- 
omy and  embryology  at  the  University  and 
also  teaching  part  time  in  a  private  school  in 
Charlottesville. 

Catherine  Cooke  is  with  the  law  firm  of 
Sullivan  &  Cromwell  in  X.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Davis  is  research  assistant  for  a  big 
drug  firm  in  Baltimore.  Hilah  Bryan  de- 
scribes her  office  "with  glass  cupboards  full 
of  vials  of  rare,  precious,  and  odorous  drugs 
— and  her  experimental  animals  all  in  cages 
with  hieroglyphics  on  their  labels." 

Ellen  Day  is  studying  for  the  stage  at  the 
American  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Arts  in  X.  Y.  C. 

Sylvia  D'lugasch  is  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  Brooklyn,  managing  her  father's 
properties  while  he  is  away.  "All  my  dra- 
matic efforts  go  into  trying  to  convince  frac- 
tious tenants  that  they  really  do  not  want 
new  stoves  and  ice  boxes!" 

Harriet  (now  Lauren)  Gilfillan  is  the  author 
of  the  Literary  Guild  book  for  March,  "I 
Went  to  Pit  College,"  which  has  been  paid 
superlative  compliments  by  critics  all  over 
the  country.  After  living  on  some  $5  a  month 
for  food,  and  in  a  $10-a-month  room,  she  is 
suddenly  guest  of  honor  at  such  events  as  a 
luncheon  of  the  Artists'  and  Writers'  Dinner 
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Arnold  lee 

12    ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  AllY  ear  Round  Guest  House 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Ttl.  2229-K  or  2320 


MARY  COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE     JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Decorations 

Consultant 

for 

Smith  College 


Furnishings 

Mahogany 

Table 

27"  high 

20"  x  14" 

$10 


me 

iJSiary  ^Marguerites 

21  State  Street 

When  you  come  to  Hamp  in  June 

And  you  want  a  lunch  at  noon 

Or  perhaps  a  bite  at  night, 

Whether  it's  hearty  or  whether  it's  light, 

Come  to  "The  Mary  Marg"  Tea  Room. 


White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Delightful  rooms,  with  or  without 

baths,  at  moderate  prices. 
Excellent  meals,  American  plan  or 
a  la  carte. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  2210  and  1677 


FIND  OUT 

what  the  student  body  is  doing 
through  its  news  organ 

The  Smith  College  Weekly 


Send  subscriptions  to 
CORNELIA  HEWITT,  Martha  Wilson  House 


FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS 


Camera  Portraits 
ERIC  STAHLBERG 

The  Studio 
44  State  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Presidents  Neilson,  Burton,  and 
Seelye,  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
Campus  views  and  college  activities. 


TWEED  WEAVE  STATIONERY 


200  Sheets     . 
100  Envelopes 


$1.00 


1 


A  high  grade  paper  with  your  name  and   ad- 
dress printed  in  blue  ink,  either  in  one  line 
across  the  top  or  in  three  lines. 
Send  for  Samples 

METCALF  PRINTING  CO. 

28  Crafts  Avenue,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Club  with  Carl  Van  Doren  toastmaster!     See 
Current  Publications. 

Edith  Hanson  is  working  in  a  bookshop  in 
Boston. 

Jane  Hawkes  was  maid  of  honor  at  her 
sister  Katherine's  wedding. 

Dorothy  Hay  will  be  a  crafts  counselor  this 
summer  at  Camp  Wabunaki  in  Maine. 

Bernadette  Hugo  is  teaching  German  and 
Italian  in  the  New  Haven  High  School. 

Katharine  Irwin  is  working  at  Wellesley 
in  what  we  would  call  the  registrar's  office. 

Esther  Jones  is  spending  this  year  in  Paris, 
studying  organ  under  Louis  Vierne.  She  is 
also  the  organist  and  director  of  the  choir  at 
the  English  church  on  the  rue  Roquepine. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  March  11,  she 
played  the  sortie  at  the  close  of  the  vesper 
service  in  Notre  Dame. 

Katherine  (Kelsey)  Sawyer  and  her  hus- 
band had  a  2-month  honeymoon  in  Hawaii. 

Charlotte  Kidd  is  keeping  very  busy  study- 
ing ceramics,  serving  as  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  director, 
sewing  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  drawing  for 
Junior  League  exhibitions. 

Harriet  Loutrel  had  a  secretarial  job  in 
New  Haven  during  the  winter. 

Frances  Lynch,  Lillian  Freeman,  and  Con- 
stance Needham  teach  in  3  adjoining  rooms 
in  the  Fairhaven  Junior  High  School  in  New 
Haven. 

Gwendolin  Niemann  went  to  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil as  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Smith  Club. 

Elizabeth  A.  Olmsted  has  been  working  in 
Filene's  toy  dept.  in  Boston. 

Katherine  (Park)  Merrill  is  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  her  husband  practices  medicine 
and  teaches  at  Harvard  Medical.  Address, 
77  Martin  St. 

Elizabeth  Perkins  is  living  in  Cambridge 
and  assisting  a  wrriter  with  research  work  in 
English  literature. 

Louise  Ramseyer  has  a  very  good  secretarial 
position  in  Boston. 

Hilda  Randall  had  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis in  April. 

Janet  Russell  is  in  her  2d  year  at  Yale 
Law  School. 

Louise  Silbert  is  a  psychiatric  social  worker 
at  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hosp.  She  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Smith  School  for  Social  Work. 

Isabel  Stearns  is  studying  at  Radcliffe  for 
her  Ph.D.  in  philosophy. 

Janice  Tarlin  is  studying  accounting,  work- 
ing in  an  accounting  office  in  the  afternoon, 
and  studying  advertising  at  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  mornings. 

Adelaide  Tunick  is  working  in  Macy's. 

Sally  Youngman  is  in  her  2d  year  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  Col.  in  Philadelphia. 
Ex- 1931 

Engaged.- — Harriet  Hanger  to  Richard 
Hickley  Lott,  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  and 
Penn  State  Col.  Mr.  Lott  is  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Columbia  Preparatory 
School. 

Natalie  Leffler  to  Fice  Mork  who  attended 
N.  Y.  Univ. 

Married. — Joan  Getchell  to  Edward  Shaw 
Cole,  Mar.  24.     Address,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Cornelia  (Heile)  Lyons  to  Whitney  Camp- 
bell, Mar.  16.  Address,  1033  Ontario  St., 
Oak  Park,  111. 

Married.— Mary  Love  to  Joseph  W.  Glenn 
Jr.,  Jan.  20.  They  went  to  Bermuda  on  their 
honeymoon  and  are  living  in  Garden  City. 

Anna  Nisbet  to  Francis  Lewis  Shrady,  Mar. 
3.  They  are  living  in  Dobbs  Ferry.  Mary 
Lakin  and  Sally  (Chase)  WTaring  were  brides- 
maids. 

Elizabeth  Sherrill  to  Clifford  Akers  Harvey 
of  Brookline,  July  27  '33. 

Born.— To  Eleanor  (Bugbee)  Clift  a  daugh- 
ter, Jean,  Mar.  12. 

Other  News. — Helene  Fontaine  and  Isa- 
belle  Hawke  have  an  apartment  together  in 
New  York,  and  both  have  jobs  at  Mont- 
gomery Ward's. 

Lucia  (Macfarland)  Hogan  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Morris  Co.  (N.  J.) 
Young  Republican  Club.  She  was  director 
of  the  last  Red  Cross  Roll  Call  in  Mountain 
Lakes. 

Jeanette  (Pomerantz)  Egan  is  a  copy  writer 
in  the  advertising  agency  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  of  Philadelphia. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Thomas  Flint  (Re- 
becca Hooker),  Willard  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 
1932 
Fund  Contributors  78.     Amount  $483.00. 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Cobb,  1601  Mag- 
nolia Dr.,  Cleveland,  O.  Fund  chairman — 
Betsy  Knapp,  206  Scott  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Natalie  Baekey  to  Robert  J. 
Ogilyie.  Mr.  Ogilvie  isa  graduate  of  Wyoming 
Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.,  and  of  Amherst. 

Betty  Flint  to  Walter  B.  D.  Hickey, 
Georgetown  Univ..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  French  to  Clifford  O.  Simpson, 
minister  of  the  Park  Av.  Congregational 
Church  in  Arlington  Heights,  Mass.  Mr. 
Simpson,  Harvard  '27,  received  his  M.A.  from 
the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in  Berkeley 
(Calif.),  and  his  B.D.  from  Union  Theol. 
Sem.  in  1933. 

Marcia  Glidden  to  Norman  Howard 
Boyer,  Tufts  Medical  School  '34. 

Barbara  Hawes  to  George  Slade  Read, 
Williams  '32. 

Eugenie  Petrequin  to  William  H.  Avery 
Jr.,  Princeton  '27  and  Harvard  Law  '30,  of 
Evanston,  111.  They  will  be  married  in  the 
fall. 

Betty  Tomlinson  to  Howard  Austin  Van 
Vleck.  Mr.  Van  Vleck  attended  Princeton 
and  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1929  at  the 
Columbia  Sch.  of  Architecture.  Betty  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  the  Junior  League  of 
Montclair  to  the  annual  meeting  of  Junior 
Leagues  of  America,  which  will  take  place  in 
Toronto  in  May. 

Katherine  Woods  to  James  W.  Scales, 
Va.  Polytechnical  Inst.  '29.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  late  this  spring. 

Married. — Carolyn  Erminger  to  John  de 
Laittre,  Apr.  30. 

Jane  Evans  to  Dorrance  Brown,  Yale  '29, 
Feb.  8,  in  Ancon,  C.  Z.  Mr.  Brown  is  the 
son  of  Maj.  Gen.  Preston  Brown,  U.  S.  A. 

Lenore   Linehan   to   Francis   Wood    Hum- 
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••IMPROVISING    IN    THE    EVENING" 
by  Clarissa  Hall  (Hammond)  ex-'14,  67 

1  (>  slop  Road,  Brookline,   Mass.  Obtain- 
able from  The  Bookfellows  or  from  the 
author.    By    mail    Si. 50    per   copy.    The 
Bookfellows,  1223  East  53rd  St.,  Chicago. 

COTTAGE    AT     ISLE    OF    SPRINGS, 

Maine.    Eight    rooms    and    bath,    near 
hotel    and     tennis    courts.     Rent    $250. 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Hutchinson,  169  Aller- 
ton  Road,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass. 

EDITH    WINIFRED    FISHER,    EX-'Ol, 
presents  her  very  unique  lectures:  —  "Art 
and  Romance  in  Foreign  Railway  Post- 
ers,"    "How     Some     European     Women 
Broke  their  own  Depression."  For  further 
information     write     671     Boylston     St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

VERMONT      MAPLE      SYRUP      AND 
Sugar!  Have  you  secured  your  summer 
supply?  Florence  M.  Merritt  '07,   St. 

Albans,  Vt. 

MODERN  HOME  NEAR  DARTMOUTH 
College.    To  Rent    for   Summer.    Cheap. 
Electricity,    bath,    garage    and    garden. 
Eliza  Jaquith   '96,    Union   Village,   Vt. 

NETTED       BED       CANOPIES       AND 
spreads  for  high  post  beds,  window  cur- 
tains with  netted  edges.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Cochrane  Smith,  Old  Deerfield,  Mass. 

COTTAGES    OF     UNUSUAL     CHARM 
and  convenience  directly  on  shore  at  Saga- 
more   Beach,    Cape   Cod.    May-October 
rental.  Large  living-room,  picture  window 
overlooking    ocean,    four   and    five    bed- 
rooms,   baths,   electric   kitchen,   garages. 
Exclusive  colonv.  $650  per  season.  Louise 
(Dodge)     Whitaker     '05,     152     Mystic 
Street,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  TEA  HOUSE,  YAR- 
mouthport,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  A  cordial 
welcome  awaits  Smith  students,  alumnae 
and  friends  at  this  charming  old  house. 
Open  to  guests  June  through  September. 
Good  food,  friendly  service  and  reason- 
able rates  prevail.  Drop  in  for  a  meal  or 
come   for   a   week   or   longer.    Edith    E. 
Souther  '02,  Mildred  McCluney   '04. 
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phrys,  Jan.  31.     Address,  1610  Bonnie  Brae, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Frances  Martin  to  Robert  Chester  Wald- 
heim,  Feb.  12,  in  Norfolk,  Va.  Jane  Wald- 
heim  is  a  sister  of  the  groom  and  was  the  only 
attendant.  Mr.  Waldheim  has  attended 
Norwich  Univ.  and  the  Carnegie  Inst,  of 
Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 

Maxine  Rosett  to  Alfred  Rand,  Mar.  25, 
in  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Rebecca  (Hawley)  \\  ilmington 
a  daughter,  Ann,  Jan.  28. 

Other  News. — Helen  Brown  writes  that 
she  has  been  working  with  an  insurance  com- 
pany in  Boston.  Address,  1673  Cambridge 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  R.  N.  Flippin 
(Elizabeth  Bellah),  97  N.  Fullerton  Av., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

Ex- 1932 

Engaged. — Jane  Davenport  to  Howard 
Alexander  Dixon. 

Born. — To  Lucille  (Conkey)  Furst  a  son, 
Roger  Conkey,  Mar.  15. 

Other  News. — Constance  Van  Duyn,  after 
studying  at  the  American  Acad,  of  Dramatic 
Arts  in  N.  Y.  C.  and  under  Ralph  Chesse  in 
San  Francisco,  is  constructing  her  own  puppet 
theater,  making  puppets  and  putting  on  plays 
in  her  home  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  A.  C.  Stelling  (Helen 
Greeff),  Stellbrook,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 
1933 

Fund  Contributors  59.     Amount  $310.13. 

Class  secretary — Jane  Wilson,  597  West- 
minster Av.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Fund  chair- 
man— Anna  Carr,  300  Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline. 

Engaged. — Valeria  Burgess  to  Dr.  Philip 
Greeley  Stevens,  Harvard  A.  B.  '24  and  Ph.D. 
'29.  Dr.  Stevens  is  at  present  a  guest  asso- 
ciate at  M.  I.  T.  The  wedding  will  be  early 
in  June.  Valeria  is  now  doing  secretarial 
work  for  Dr.  Max  Wertheimer,  lecturer  in 
psychology  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

Ruth  Dunlap  to  Dr.  Edward  J.  Coughlin 
Jr.  Dr.  Coughlin  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pawling 
School,  of  Williams  ('27),  and  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ('31).  He  is  at 
present  on  the  staff  of  the  Presbyterian  Hosp. 
in  N.  Y.  C.     The  wedding  will  be  in  October. 

Evelyn  Gerstein  to  Philip  Stern  of  Detroit. 
Mr.  Stern  attended  the  Univ.  of  Mich,  and 
Harvard  Law.  Evelyn  is  studying  at  the 
Simmons  School  of  Social  Work. 

Frances  Middleton  to  C.  Morgan  Harris 
Jr.  Mr.  Harris  attended  the  Univ.  of  Tex. 
He  is  associated  with  Electrolux,  Inc.  The 
wedding  is  planned  for  the  fall. 

Joyce  Mundt  to  William  Carpenter  Mac- 
Lean.  Mr.  MacLean  was  graduated  from 
Northwestern  and  from  Kent  Col.  of  Law. 

Rhoda  Ann  Powell  to  Paul  Homer  Couch- 
man  Haggard,  Williams  '31,  of  West  Hartford, 
Ct.  Mr.  Haggard  is  associated  with  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Helen  Thompson  to  Vernon  Arthur  Ives  of 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  and  N.  Y.  C.  Mr.  Ives, 
Hamilton  '30,  is  associated  with  William  E. 
Rudge's  Sons.  Inc.,  New  York. 


Married. — Jane  Ailing  to  Edward  Payson 
Bullard  III  of  Bridgeport,  Mar.  3,  in  North- 
ford,  Ct.     They  are  now  living  in  Bridgeport. 

Grace  Jarcho  to  Daniel  G.  Rosenblatt, 
Jan.  19,  in  New  York.  They  went  to  Cali- 
fornia on  their  wedding  trip. 

Ruth  Mehlman  to  S.  George  Getz  of  New 
York,  Feb.  22.  Mr.  Getz  is  a  graduate  of 
N.  Y.  Univ.  and  N.  Y.  Law  School.  Address, 
275  E.  Gun  Hill  Rd.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Other  News. — Florence  Areson  is  working 
hard  for  the  Montclair  Junior  League's  annual 
musical  revue. 

Harriet  Arnold  worked  from  October  until 
March  at  the  Medici  Book  and  Print  Shop  in 
Boston  and  then  spent  3  weeks  in  Bermuda 
with  Betty  Bracher.  Betty  is  doing  social 
service  work  in  Staten  Island. 

Ann  Baker's  mother  died  of  pneumonia 
Apr.  1. 

Ruth  Beardslee  is  studying  advertising  art 
and  photography  in  Minneapolis. 

Mary  Byrne  spent  Easter  in  Washington 
and  is  to  visit  Edith  Miller  in  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
in  May. 

Nancy  Carr  has  been  studying  at  the  N.  Y. 
School  of  Social  Work  since  October.  She  is 
living  at  International  House. 

Helen  Chaddock  is  doing  research  work  for 
the  Amer.  Council  of  the  Inst,  of  Pacific 
Relations  in  New  York. 

Mary  Cheatham  works  for  the  N.  C.  State 
Board  of  Health  and  writes  articles  for  the 
Health  Bulletin,  the  official  publication  of  the 
Board.  In  addition  to  this  she  is  studying 
shorthand  at  night  school.  She  heard  Mr. 
Harlow  lecture  at  N.  C.  State  Col.  in  Raleigh 
recently.  On  Mar.  24  Mary  attended  a 
luncheon  in  Chapel  Hill  for  all  the  Smith 
people  in  that  section.  Miss  Hanscom, 
formerly  of  the  English  dept.,  was  one  of  the 
guests  of  honor. 

Marjorie  Cook  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
education  at  Smith. 

Louise  Farnsworth  is  at  home  in  Janesville 
(Wis.)  keeping  herself  busy  singing  in  a  choir, 
teaching  Sunday  school,  and  just  "being  at 
home  as  Mimi  predicted  on  Ivy  Day." 

Kate  Greene  is  working  at  the  Village  Hill 
Nursery  in  Williamsburg  (Mass.)  with  Miss 
Dorcas  Brigham  '18. 

Marion  Groezinger  has  a  position  in  Macy's 
book  department. 

Elizabeth  Henneberg  has  been  in  Miami 
Beach  for  the  last  3  months. 

Lois  Jameson,  Florence  Shaneberger,  and 
Rosamond  Wheeler  represented  1933  in 
Northampton  on  Rally  Day.  "Jimmy,"  as 
you  all  know,  was  our  official  delegate  to 
Council.  She  spent  about  10  days  in  North- 
hampton and  then  visited  Eileen  O'Daniel  '32 
in  Bronxville  and  Janie  Wilson  in  Elizabeth 
before  returning  to  Beaufort.  Florence  came 
east  from  Indianapolis  for  2  weeks  and  reports 
several  visits  during  that  time  in  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Priscilla  Kenneday  worked  for  a  while  for 
the  N.  Y.  State  Employment  Service,  Junior 
Division,  but  now  she  is  with  the  N.  Y.  State 
Bureau  of   Women   in    Industry,    helping  to 
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DOUBLE  DOOR 
zA    Tlay   in    Three    zActs 

By  Elizabeth  McFadden  'p8 

"After  the  starvation  fare  of  the  past  two 
months,  'Double  Door'  is  the  sort  of  husk  a 
hungry  man  should  seize  .  .  .  audience 
shivered  and  sighed  with  the  most  wholesome 
enjoyment."  —  Brooks  Atkinson,. V.  }'.  Times. 

"'Double  Door'  is  a  thriller  of  a  new  kind, 
beautifully  written,  superbly  played,  clean  as 
a  whistle,  and  arousing  in  its  spectators  a 
tenseness  of  interest  I  have  rarely  seen 
equaled  in  a  playhouse."  —  Elizabeth  Jordan, 
America. 

One  of  the  outstanding  hits  of  the 
1933-34  season.  Now  on  tour  with 
original  company.  Not  yet  available 
for  production  by  amateurs. 

$/.jO  bound 

SAMUEL  FRENCH,  Inc. 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
811  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles 


Charles  Ashmun,  Inc 


665  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York. 


OFFICIAL  AGENT 

for 

ALL  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

TOURS  AND  CRUISES 

A  PERSONAL  SERVICE  — 

Offering  you  every  facility  for 
travel  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  at   no   additional    cost. 

A  SPECIALTY— 

Independent   automobile    tours. 

HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  HERE 
AND  ABROAD 

Send  for  our  list  of  sailings 
and  cruises 

Telephone:  Plaza  3-3450 


mttf)  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Xeilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  a  sum  which  in  1875,  when  the  institution  was 
opened,  amounted  to  nearly  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking 
to  realize  the  ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non- 
sectarian  in  management  and  instruction. 

THIS  year  the  College  opened  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1877  including  54 
juniors  abroad.  There  are  102  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  217,  and  13 
chief  administrative  officers.  In  June  1933  the  College  conferred  425  A.B.  degrees,  and 
29  M.A.  degrees.     There  are  12,950  living  alumnae. 

THE  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $500.     There  are  six 
houses  in  which  cheaper  living  terms  are  provided,  and  there  are  opportunities  for 
self-help.     A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available. 

AMONG  the  College's  distinctive  features  are:  (1)  Junior  Year  in  France,  Spain,  and 
l  Italy.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students  may  pursue  their  studies  individ- 
ually during  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  special  field.  (3)  The  Experimental  Schools 
under  the  Department  of  Education:  a.  The  Cooperative  Nursery  School,  b.  The  Day 
School.  (4)  The  School  for  Social  Work.  A  professional  graduate  school.  (5)  The 
Museum  of  Art.     (6)  The  Summer  School  of  Music. 
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make  a  survey  of  conditions  in  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  trades.  Besides  this  Priscilla  is 
singing  in  Miss  Desoff's  A  Capelle  Chorus 
and  in  the  chorus  of  the  Amateur  Comedy 
Club's  50th  Anniversary  show. 

Adele  Koestler  is  finishing  a  secretarial 
course  at  the  Collegiate  Secretarial  Inst,  in 
New  York. 

Elizabeth  Lee  is  a  student  teacher  at  the 
Cooperative  School  for  Student  Teachers  in 
New  York. 

Mimi  Macomber  drove  to  Washington  for 
her  spring  vacation  from  Maumee  Valley 
Country  Day  School  in  Toledo,  and  while  in 
that  vicinity  she  drove  up  to  Baltimore  and 
saw  Elinor  Fosdick  and  Eleanor  Faison. 

Jean  Miller  is  going  to  night  school  and 
doing  department  store  work  when  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself. 

Marion  Outerbridge  is  taking  a  course  in 
histology  at  Cornell  Medical  Center  in 
N.  Y.  C.  She  and  Janet  Cobb  visited  college 
the  week-end  of  Mar.  10. 

Bertha  Perlstein  is  busy  with  "everything 
connected  with  music" — teaching,  playing, 
accompanying,  and  attending  concerts. 

Natalie  Robertson  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  and  doing  some  work  in  Psychology 
for  Dr.  Henman  of  the  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Margaret  Roos  was  forced  to  change  her 
address  for  her  house  burned.  However, 
the  family  expects  to  move  back  in  May. 

Mildred  Rubin  is  studying  for  her  M.A.  at 
Columbia. 

Marion  Stoddard  and  Mary  Louise  Olm- 
sted took  a  trip  to  California  this  winter. 

Lillian  Young  is  working  in  the  telephone 
company  in  Indianapolis. 

New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  Beale,  2324 
Tracy  PI.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Churchill  (Edith  Eustis),  53 
Grove  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  James  Eiseman  (Margery  Kaufmann), 
14  Spruce  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Morse  (Jane  Leonard),  481  St. 
Paul  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mrs.     W.    S.    Jones    (Calvert    Truxtun), 
Howard  PL,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Ex-1933 

Engaged. — Margaret  Edwards  to  Dudley 
H.  Morris  Jr.  of  New  York.  Mr.  Morris, 
Yale  '33,  is  now  attending  the  Art  Students 
League  of  New  York. 


Corinne  Flaacke  to  Richard  H.  Templeton 
Jr.,  Amherst  '31.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  June. 

Margaret  McLennan  to  John  B.  Morse, 
Yale  '34.     The  wedding  is  planned  for  July. 

Eleanor  Mitchell  to  Richard  G.  Tilt. 

Suzanne  Welch  to  William  Prior  Patterson 
of  Dayton.  Mr.  Patterson,  Yale  '31,  is  a 
senior  at  Yale  Law  School. 

Married.— Janet  Adams  to  Morris  Lan- 
ville  Brown,  Feb.  24. 

Mabel  Cordell  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Tweedle, 
Sept.  30  '33.  Address,  40  Butler  Rd., 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Katherine  Keeney  to  Charles  E.  Brainard, 
Apr.  7,  in  Hartford.  Suzanne  Welch  was 
maid  of  honor. 

Born:  To  Ann  (Beavers)  Van  Yleck,  a 
son,  Peter  Arden,  Feb.  28  '33.  Address, 
Mrs.  James  B.  Van  Vleck  Jr.,  420  E.  80th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

To  Carlotta  (Espy)  Ford,  a  daughter,  Jill 
Baptiste,  Sep.  5  '33. 

Other  News. — Frances  Brown,  who  is 
taking  her  senior  year  at  Smith,  has  been 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Alee  Ann  Clark  is  Mrs.  George  W.  Rust. 
In  addition  to  keeping  house  Alee  is  taking 
geology  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  and  working 
at  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

Irene  Dakin  is  teaching  kindergarten  in  a 
private  school. 

Elizabeth  Glogau  is  studying  medicine  in 
Vienna. 

Margot  Hart,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Edwin  H. 
Grant,  visited  Pegi  Roos  in  Cincinnati 
recently. 

Katherine  McGowin  has  been  campaign- 
ing for  Frank  M.  Dixon  for  Governor  of 
Alabama. 

Ann  Norman  is  doing  office  work  at  the 
Nat.  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 
and  claims  that  Rockefeller  Center  is  a  hope- 
less place  to  try  to  find  one's  way  around. 

Margaret  Wade  is  working  for  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Carol  Ware  is  still  farming  in  Connecticut. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  T.  A.  Fernley  Jr. 
(Ruth  Allen),  316  Wellesley  Rd.,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  I.  C.  Hanger  (Sarah  Baldwin),  12471 
Cedar  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lyman  Johnson  Jr.  (Alice 
Dana),  353  Angell  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


^Announcements 


EDITORIAL  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
for  the  August  issue  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  June  10.  Send 
subscriptions  to  Florence  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall.  The  dates 
of  publication  are  Nov.  20,  Feb.  20,  May  20,  and  Aug.  3.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  one  year; 
$5.00  for  four  years;  single  copies  40  cents.  Changes  of  address  should  be  given  the  Office  five 
weeks  before  they  take  effect. 

Commencements 


a 


IVY-ALUMNAE  DAY  will  be  Saturday,  June  16.  A  program  of  events  has  been  mailed  to 
members  of  the  Association,  and  will  be  sent  by  the  Alumnae  Office  to  others  on  request. 
Reunion  alumnae  should  apply  to  their  class  officers  for  room  reservations  and  non-reunion 
alumnae  to  the  Alumnae  Office,  enclosing  checks  for  $5.00.  Special  round  trip  railroad  rates 
are  available. 


RUMFORD  PRESS 
CONCORD.  N.  H. 


Governor  Dummer  Academy  is  the  oldest  endowed 
boarding  school  in  the  United  States.  It  was  established  in 
1763  by  Lieutenant-Governor  William  Dummer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  who  left  by  will  his  country  estate  of 
three  hundred  acres  situated  thirty  miles  north  of  Boston  at 
South  Byfield,  Massachusetts.  The  portrait  of  the  founder 
here  reproduced  hangs  in  the  Governor's  beautiful  and 
historic  Mansion  House,  which  is  now  used  as  the  headmaster's 
home. 

Governor  Dummer  is  now  a  small  school  of  110  boys 
and  sixteen  masters,  in  which  personal  attention  can  be 
given  to  each  boy  and  in  which  a  friendly,  homelike  atmos- 
phere can  be  maintained.  Each  year  the  school  prepares 
about  thirty  boys  to  enter  leading  colleges  and  universities. 
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(JJie  Quarterly  Is  'Twenty-Five  Years  Old 

Edith  Naomi  Hill  1903,  Editor 

This  brief  history  which  marks  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  Quarterly 
mas  read  by  Miss  Hill  to  the  Alumnae  Association,  substantially  as  printed,  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  Sa'^e  Hall,  June  16. 


THERE  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  Smith  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly. The  present  editor  cannot 
visualize  those  benighted  days  very 
clearly,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  was 
only  when  the  great  and  glorious  Class 
of  1909  was  about  to  burst  on  the 
world  that  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, egged  on  by  all  the  older  classes — 
who  were  already  making  something 
of  a  stir — said  in  unison,  "Look  here, 
it  is  simply  ridiculous  for  3800  women 
as  superior  as  the  alumnae  of  Smith 
College  to  have  no  adequate  way  of 
keeping  up-to-date  about  each  other 
and  about  the  College.  Let's  start  a 
magazine."  Even  in  those  days  a 
quarter  century  ago  when  Smith 
alumnae  said,  let's  start  something, 
it  was  as  good  as  done,  and  in  June 
1909,  in  the  days  of  the  presidency  of 
Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  '83,  the 
Association  voted  to  have  a  magazine 
and  to  launch  its  first  number  that 
very  October;  and  an  Editorial  Board 
was  appointed  forthwith.  Every  one 
of  the  six  should  be  standing  on  this 
platform  today  instead  of  one  who  in 
that  year  of  grace  was  simply  signing  a 
subscription  blank  and  sitting  back 
wondering  what  an  Alumnae  Quar- 
terly would  be  like  anyway.  Now 
that  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  peo- 
ple to  sign  subscription  blanks,  I  am 
glad  to  remember  that  I  was  one  of 
the  920  charter  subscribers  to  cheer 
them  on.  All  but  one  of  that  pioneer 
Board  have  come  back  to  celebrate  the 
25th  birthday  of  their  child,  and  I  am 


going  to  call  the  roll  and  ask  each 
one  to  rise  in  order  that  we  may  give 
honor  where  honor  is  due:  Florence 
Lord  King  '95,  advertising  manager; 
Harriet  Bliss  F'ord  '99;  Candace  Thur- 
ber  Stevenson  '04;  Alice  Morgan 
Wright  '04;  Grace  Fuller  '03,  chair- 
man of  the  Board;  and  Gertrude 
Tubby  '02,  managing  editor.  *  What 
a  summer  they  must  have  had!  The 
whole  character  of  the  new  magazine 
was  determined;  printers'  estimates 
wrestled  with;  a  table  of  contents 
worked  up;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  a  subscription  list  corralled. 

How  about  finances  that  first  year? 
Well,  strictly  speaking,  there  weren't 
any,  for  the  Quarterly  had  no  capi- 
tal. It  started  gayly  out  into  the 
world  with  the  SI 00  loaned  to  it  by  the 
Alumnae  Association  as  its  only  cash 
in  hand,  and  it  was  not  afraid.  It 
had  unbounded  faith  in  the  alumnae 
and  in  the  College  which  it  sought  to 
serve,  and  after  25  years  of  ups  and 
downs — financially  speaking — that 
faith  is  still  undimmed. 

Gertrude  Tubby  got  $200  for  her 
year  as  managing  editor,  and  she  cer- 
tainly earned  her  money.  She  tells  a 
tale  of  her  first  number  which  sends  a 
sympathetic  shiver  down  the  present 
editor's  back.  It  seems  that  the 
printer  set  up  the  cover  with  the  fol- 
lowing line:  "Published  by  the 
A-1-u-m-n-i  Association  of  Smith  Col- 
lege," and  the  mistake  was  discovered 
only  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  entire 

*  Miss  Tubby  was  unable  to  be  present. 
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edition  from  the 
New  York  Post 
Office.  There 
were  some  dis- 
appointments 
registered  in  the 
Annual  Report 
read  to  the  As- 
sociation  by 
that  first  Board 
in  June.  We 
read  that: 

No  printer  could  be  found  who  would 
undertake  to  do  the  work  for  the  price 
quoted  in  the  estimate  of  last  June  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  receipts  from  advertisements  have 
been  only  about  half  what  was  expected. 

But   on   the   other   hand   there   were 
triumphs,  too,  for — 

Receipts  from  subscriptions  have  been 
a  little  more  than  the  estimate. 

Finally,  there  is  this  note  of  opti- 
mism— and  of  profound  wisdom: 

The  editors  feel  that  the  solution  of  the 
printing  difficulties  is  at  hand,  but  it  is 
likely  that  there  will  always  be  a  startling 
difference  between  a  printer's  estimate  and 
his  final  bill. 

Each  issue  had  cost,  by  the  way,  about 
$180;  today  we  touch  $1400. 

In  June  1910  the  Association  re- 
organized the  Board  and  appointed 
Ruth  French  '02  business  and  adver- 
tising manager  at  a  salary  of  $100, 
and  an  obscure  person  from  the  Mid- 
dle West,  Edith  Hill  '03,  editor-in- 
chief  at  $200.  (Lucky  for  them  that 
there  was  no  Code  to  protest  at  such 
shameful  waste  of  Johnny  Public's 
funds!)  The  editorial  office,  with  a 
Corona  typewriter  as  its  sole  equip- 
ment, was  peripatetic  in  nature,  but 
the  editing  was  usually  done  on  the 
editor's  lap  in  her  123d  Street  New 
York  bedroom.  Ruth  French  kept  the 
records  under  her  bed  in  a  handsome 
bedroom  she  had  concocted  out  of  an 
apartment-house  kitchen,  some  8x10, 
next  door.  She  resigned  after  the 
first  issue — teaching  domestic  science 
in    Brooklyn   by   day   and    groveling 


over  the  subscription  lists  by  night 
seemed  too  exhausting— and  Edith 
Rand  '99  innocently  transferred  the 
records  to  her  living  quarters.  Them 
were  the  days!  I  spent  most  of 
my  time  chasing  back  and  forth  to 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle — which,  uniquely 
enough ,  was  printing  the  Quarterly — 
and  hanging  on  to  Grace  Fuller's 
skirts,  for  I  confess  with  horror  and 
shame  that  at  the  time  I  accepted  the 
job  of  editor-in-chief  I  had  never  read 
a  line  of  galley  in  my  life  and  knew  no 
more  about  a  dummy  than  I  now 
know  about  the  NRA.  My  only  de- 
fense was — and  is — that  the  persons 
who  appointed  me  knew  my  shocking 
limitations,  and,  besides,  I  told  them 
distinctly  that  I  would  take  the  job 
for  one  year  only.  They  must  con- 
tinue to  look  for  a  permanent  editor. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  struggles 
with  my  first  number — the  Inaugura- 
tion of  President  Burton,  forsooth! — 
and  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the 
members  of  that  first  Board  of  mine 
for  their  patient  cooperation.  They 
were  Harriet  Ford  '99,  Candace  Stev- 
enson '04,  Alice  Parsons  '97,  Grace 
Fuller  '03,  and  Ruth  Hanford  '09,  and 
they  nobly  held  up  my  hands  through 
all  my  encounters  with  such  devastat- 
ing phenomena  as  semicolons  and  pica 
rules.  Editorial  boards  are  still  hold- 
ing up  my  hands,  for  you  may  have 
noticed  that  the  temporary  editor  is 
still  unreplaced,  and  she  is  still  shaky 
about  her  "shalls"  and  "wills." 

We  left  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  after  a 
year  or  two  and  in  April  1912  went  to 
the  Rumford  Press  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
where  we  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
oldest  patron  in  all  their  distinguished 
array.  In  1913,  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation assumed  financial  responsibility 
for  the  Quarterly  with  Florence  Snow 
as  the  guardian  angel  of  our  funds,  and 
we  moved  to  our  present  commodious 
quarters  in  College  Hall.  (Personally, 
the  editor  feels  that  the  only  real  differ- 
ence between  the  lap-editing  days  and 
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College  I  [all  is  that  tin-  New  York  room 
was  14  x  U  whereas  the  office,  which 
she  shares  with  her  assistant,  is  7  x  7.) 
The  personnel  of  tin-  Board  has 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
alumnae  have  gone  marching  on. 
"Time  would  fail  me  to  mention"  the 
main  nanus,  but  always  the  Board 
has  been  united  in  the  engrossing  task 
of  turning  out  the  very  best  numbers 
it  could  devise.  The  Quarterly 
has  weathered  some  financial  Hurries 
— indeed  if  we  must  find  fault  with 
any  feature  of  our  25th  birthday,  it 
is  that  it  finds  us  (unlike  our  human 
contemporaries  of  the  Class  of  1909) 
with  our  figures  entirely  loo  slim! 

The  Quarterly  has  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Smith  College  and  her 
alumnae  through  25  circling  years, 
and  they  are  as  a  day  that  has  passed. 
It  has  worked  with  the  first  class  ever 
to  graduate  from  Smith  College  and 
with  all  the  presidents  that  Smith 
College  has  ever  had — the  editorial 
boards  that  will  celebrate  its  50th 
cannot  make  that  proud  boast.  It 
told  the  gallant  tale  of  the  Smith 
Unit;  it  has  published  more  than 
75,000  items  about  Smith  alumnae 
in  the  Alumnae  Notes  department 
alone;  the  little  48-page  issue  with  only 
an  occasional  picture  has  gone  into 
three  figures  with  many  illustrations 
(although  we  confess  to  squeezing 
more  and  more  material  into  less  and 


less  space  in  these  depression  days); 
.md     it    has    experimented    with    its 
covers  to  the  satisfaction  or  the  dis 
gust  of  you  all. 

The  25  years  have  been  good  years, 
but  still  we  are  not  satisfied.  Mrs. 
Huntington,  our  Association  presi- 
dent, has  asked  me  to  tell  you  this 
morning  what  our  ideals  for  the 
Quarterly  are,  what  we  hope  for  its 
future.  I  might  well  ask  you  to 
answer  her  request,  for  there  is  no 
magazine  on  your  library  tables  of 
which  you  are  so  integral  a  part  as 
you  are  of  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Quarterly;  there  is  no  magazine 
published  whose  very  existence  de- 
pends so  directly  on  your  support. 
To  our  minds  the  answer  to  Mrs. 
Huntington's  query  is  very  simple. 
Our  hope  for  the  QUARTERLY  is  that 
it  shall  be  a  magazine  so  true  to  the 
ideals  on  which  Smith  College  was 
founded  and  which  have  sustained  it 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  so  sympathetic 
in  its  understanding  of  her  changing 
phases,  so  intelligent,  alert,  and 
imaginative  in  its  presentation  of 
alumnae  activities  and  educational 
problems  that  it  will  be  absolutely 
indispensable  to  every  alumna.  We 
are  a  long,  long  way  from  realizing 
that  hope,  but  "faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,"  and  we  offer  it 
on  this  anniversary  as  a  challenge  to 
the  editors  of  the  next  50  years. 


The  Pioneer  Board  of  Editors 

Left:  Candace  Thurber  Stevenson  '04,  Florence  Lord  King  '95,  Alice  Morgan  Wright  '04, 
Harriet  Bliss  Ford  '99,  Grace  Fuller  '03,  Gertrude  Tubby  '02 


Our  Second  ^Alumnae  C°^eg^ 

RUTH  R.  BLODGETT  1905 

Miss  Blodgett  is  a  writer  with  three  novels  and  a  number  of  short  stories 

to  her  credit.     The  novels  are,  "Birds  Got  to  Fly,1'  "Wind  from  the  Sea," 

and  "Home  Is  the  Sailor ,"  all  Hat 'court,  Brace  publications. 

She  came  as  a  "freshman"  to  the  College. 


ADILLAR,  a  dollar,  a  ten  o'clock 
scholar  .  .  ."  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  in  fact,  who  "used  to 
come  at  nine  o'clock,"  coming  back 
"at  noon,"  this  year! 

At  the  dinner  in  the  Alumnae  Gym, 
which  opened  our  second  Alumnae 
College  on  June  19th,  Mr.  Neilson 
said,  "You  asked  for  this  college!" 
And  here  was  its  program  placed  in 
our  hands. 

According  to  that  magic  pink  sheet, 
everything  had  been  thought  out  to 
the  smallest  detail  which  could  make 
for  our  intellectual  and  physical  well- 
being  during  four  days'  stay. 

We  came  in  contact  with  scholars, 
each  one  of  whom  had  succeeded  in 
compressing  weeks  of  study  into  a 
single  lucid  hour  lecture;  we  lived  in 
luxury  in  the  newest  college  houses; 
we  had  access  to  such  college  re- 
sources as  library,  art  gallery,  ob- 
servatory, swimming  pool;  we  were 
treated  to  moving  pictures,  a  concert, 
two  readings  of  poetry;  we  were  taught 
folk-dancing,  and  transported  to  a 
grand  picnic  at  Brook  Cabin  in 
Whately.  And  without  the  nervous 
rush  which,  of  necessity,  colors  the 
varied  festivities  of  Commencement 
Week! 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  by  a 
joint  committee  of  alumnae  and 
Faculty,  and  executed  by  the  Alumnae 
Office.  (And  here  enters  stage  busi- 
ness of  each  branch  disclaiming  the 
real  credit,  and  bowing  low  before  the 
other — also  more  stage  business  of  all 
of  us  bowing  low  before  both  branches, 
full  of  awe  that  any  such  trick  of 
abracadabra  was  accomplished  by  any 


committee,  jointed  or  disjointed,  on 
top  of  a  college  year  and  the  rigors  of 
Commencement.) 

Indeed  we  cannot  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  our  gratitude  to  all  who 
were  concerned — and  especially  on 
our  appreciation  of  the  cordial  in- 
vitation extended  us  all  along  to 
belong  and  to  take  possession.  It 
had  a  novel  and  exciting  effect  on 
many  of  us  who  have  had  to  look  at 
our  College  for  many  years  as  an 
increasing  group  of  beautiful  buildings 
in  the  midst  of  charmingly  landscaped 
grounds,  whose  doors  we  have  seen 
opened  only  to  let  forth  hundreds  of 
self-confident,  erudite  young  things 
to  crowd  us  in  the  outside  world.  For 
those  four  days  the  College  was  an 
institution  of  learning  expanding  to 
reach  even  those  humbly  conscious 
of  middle-aged  ignorance.  (Though 
for  once  we  were  not  age-conscious!) 
And  from  snugly  within  its  walls,  we 
examined  the  world  outside  through 
college  microscopes  and  telescopes. 

I  make  a  real  point  of  this,  because 
the  feelings  engendered  by  this  use  of 
College  resources  are  so  utterly  differ- 
ent from  those  experienced  at  class 
reunions,  when,  for  the  time  being,  we 
dwell  in  a  make-believe  world,  which, 
to  be  fully  enjoyed,  has  to  seem  shut- 
off  from  outside  life,  and  in  which 
emotions  are  often  shadowy  and 
reminiscent. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  we,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumnae  College  in  only 
its  second  year  (and  Alumnae  Colleges 
are  only  seven  years  old  anywhere  in 
America),  were  pioneers  in  a  new 
movement    that    gave    it    so    much 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Alumnae  College 

The  dates  indicate  the  year  in  which  the  professor  joined  the  Faculty  of  Smith  College 

Top  Step:  J.  Seelye  Bixler  1924-33,  Kurt  Koffka  1927,  Karl  Putnam  1929,  Jere  Abbott 

1932.     Middle  Step.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Kaufmann  1929,  Elisabeth  Koffka  1929,  William 

Allan  Neilson  1917,  Everett  Kimball  1907,  Roy  Welch  1914,  Sidney  B.  Fay  1914 -29. 

Bottom  Step:  Walter  C.  Barnes  1931,  William  A.  Orton  1925,  Arthur  T.  Jones  1914 


vitality.  At  any  rate,  with  the  in- 
stincts of  gamblers  and  some  of  that 
consecration  of  those  students  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  sat  on  hard  seats  six 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  to  take 
into  consideration  a  country  which  is 
itself  in  the  midst  of  an  experiment  of 
only  fifteen  months. 

Speaking  of  Germany  today  and 
of  our  reasons  for  studying  it,  Mr. 
Xeilson  said  in  that  opening  address: 

As  far  as  Europe  is  concerned  Germany  is 
the  critical  point.  Nobody  can  produce  a 
ready  answer  as  to  what  Germany  is  today 
and  why.  You  have  a  change  pervading 
every  aspect  of  life,  every  class  of  society, 
every  intellectual  interest,  every  religious 
interest  ...  in  a  country  on  whose  condi- 
tion, more  than  that  of  any  other,  the  peace 
of  the  world  at  the  present  moment  depends. 

The  very  fluidness  of  the  subject 
gave  to  classes  a  forum  atmosphere. 
No  one  could  be  didactic.  Nothing 
could  be  fixed.  Teachers  thought  on 
their  feet.  Pupils  asked  intelligent 
questions,  not  all  of  which  were 
answerable.  We  began  to  feel  in  a 
fluid  state  ourselves,  borne  along  we 
knew  not  where.     Germany's  present 


condition  was  bound  to  affect  us,  we 
knew  not  how.  It  was  in  a  kind  of 
apprehension  we  clung  together,  teach- 
ers becoming  pupils,  pupils  teachers. 
For  nearly  all  the  professors  were  seen 
attending  the  lectures  of  their  col- 
leagues— "with  a  vacant  mind."  (I 
quote  Mr.  Barnes.) 

The  life  histories  of  our  teaching 
staff  were  printed  on  that  comprehen- 
sive pink  sheet.  They  proved  to  be 
an  impressive,  formidable  array,  trail- 
ing as  many  initials  after  their  names 
as  our  own  present  government's 
committees. 

The  student  body  was  not  analyzed 
during  our  stay.  Whether  we  were 
mostly  domestic  vegetables  looking 
for  fresh  soil,  sun,  and  water,  or  intel- 
lectuals looking  for  refreshment  and 
entertainment,  no  one  really  knew. 
We  only  knew  we  were  both  old  and 
young,  and  numbered  members  from 
all  classes  from  1893  to  1934,  except 
1928— ("What's  the  matter  with 
1928?"  the  President  speaking  again!), 
that  we  represented  23  states,  with 
Massachusetts  leading,  and  included  13 
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SCHEDULE 

June  19-23,  1934 
GENERAL  TOPIC:  GERMANY  SINCE   1870 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

c 

9  a.m. 

Bismarck  and  the 

Empire 

Sidney  B.  Fay 

9  a.m. 

The  Weimar 

Constitution 

Everett  Kimball 

9  a.m. 
Reparations  and 

their  Effects 
William  A.  Orton 

9  a.m 

Post-War 

Architecture 

(illustrated) 

Karl  S.  Putnam 

u 

11 

Recent  Developments 

in  Psychology 

Kurt  Koffka 

11 

From  Naturalism  to 

Nationalism  in 

German  Literature 

F.  Wilhelm  Kaufmann 

11 

Recent  Developments 

in  Physical  Science 

('illustrated) 

Arthur  T.  Jones 

11 

Germany  Today 

William  A.  Neilson 

C 
§ 

d 

u 

s 

< 

2-6  p.m. 

Registration 
(Mandelle  Quadrangle) 

2.45  p.m. 

The  Era  of 

Wilhelm  II 

Elisabeth  Koffka 

2.45  p.m. 
German  Foreign 
Policy  since  1918 
Walter  C.  Barnes 

2.45  p.m. 

Recent  Philosophy 

Julius  Seelye  Bixler 

1  p.m. 

Closing  Luncheon 

(Mandelle 

Quadrangle) 

el 

7 

Opening  Dinner 

Address  by 

Pres.  Neilson 

(Alumnae 
Gymnasium) 

5-7 

Picnic 

(Brook  Cabin, 

Whately) 

(Postponed  to 

Thursday) 

8-8.30  p.m. 
Mrs.  Neilson  will  read 
in  the  Browsing  Room 

8-8.30  p.m. 
Mr.  Mensel  will  read 
in  the  Browsing  Room 

8 
= 

> 

9 

The  Land  and  the 

People 

(illustrated) 

(Sage  Hall) 

9 

Wagner  and  the 

Heroic  Myth  in 

Modern  Germany 

Roy  D.  Welch 

(Sage  Hall) 

9-10.30 

Visit  to  the  Tryon 

Gallery  under  the 

direction  of 

Jere  Abbott 

9 

Program  of  German 

Music 

Brahms  and 

Hindemith 

Members  of  the 

Department  of 

Music  and  assistants 

(Sage  Hall) 

The  lectures  will  last  approximately  one  hour.     There  will  then  be  an  opportunity  for  informal  discussion. 
Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  lectures  will  be  held  in  Graham  Hall  in  the  Hillyer  Gallery. 


non-alumnae,  six  of  whom  were  hus- 
bands. There  were,  moreover,  two 
Smith  sophomores  (1936)  who  hope  to 
spend  their  junior  year  in  Germany 
with  the  University  of  Delaware  group, 
and  who  cannily  took  advantage  of 
this  superb  chance  to  get  a  running 
start.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the  stu- 
dents (73)  including  one  husband  were 
sophomores — Alumnae  College  sopho- 
mores— and  the  rest  of  us  (186)  fresh- 
men.* And,  incidentally,  life  does 
begin  at  Forty,  because  an  enterprising 
alumna  strong  in  mathematics  figured 
that  our  average  age  was  41.19. 

The  aura  of  mystery  we  were  able 
to  fling  about  us  had  a  stimulating 
effect.  By  maintaining  some  inscru- 
tability, we  kept  the  members  of  our 
teaching  force  on  nervous  tiptoes. 
They  admitted  frankly  their  own 
uneasiness   in   addressing   they   knew 

*  See  page  419  for  registration. 


not  whom,  a  fact  which  we,  who  had 
trembled  under  some  of  them  in  our 
time,  enjoyed  with  some  slight  malice 
and  did  little  to  discourage.  The 
result  was  that  some  of  our  teachers 
flattered  us  by  assuming  in  us  a  general 
profundity  and  penetration,  and  others 
pleased  us  secretly  by  speaking  simply 
enough  for  even  the  most  childish  of 
us  to  understand. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  our 
mental  caliber,  there  was  no  mistaking 
our  enthusiasm.  It  shone  with  naive 
eagerness  out  of  our  perspiring  faces. 
The  rush  for  front  seats,  the  100  per 
cent  attendance,  the  universal  scratch- 
ing of  fountain  pens,  the  groups 
gathered  together  afterwards — in 
shady  corners  of  the  campus,  around 
tables  at  Beckmann's,  busily  discuss- 
ing constitutions,  reparations,  litera- 
ture, music,  all  this  had  a  spark  which 
must   have   kindled   and    reached    to 
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Faculty    and    Alumnae    ( office.     For 

when,  at  the  end,  the  imitation  was 
Issued  for  us  to  give  criticisms,  it  was 
done  in  a"  meeching  spirit,  but  with 
the  confidence  of  cat  lovers  who  see 

their  pets  purring  sleepily  beside 
empty  cream  saucers. 

As  Mr.  Koffka  made  clear  to  us, 
the  whole  is  something  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.  And  there  was 
above,  around,  about  the  four  days 
an  intangible  quality  which  removed 
self-consciousness  and  strain  and  made 
life  increasingly  enjoyable  as  the  days 
unfolded.  Some  of  us  went  into  a 
huddle  to  try  to  determine  what  it 
was  and  finally  decided  it  was  the 
spirit  of  participation  everywhere. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  try  to  convey 
in  a  brief  survey  any  adequate  sum- 
mary of  the  subject  matter.  At  best, 
"Germany  Since  1870,"  confined  to 
four  days'  treatment,  would  have  to 
be  a  superficial  study.  We  did  not 
expect  to  get  anything  except  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  the  dynamic  onslaught 
of  happenings  given  us  in  the  daily 
papers  and  magazines.  And  yet,  to 
a  surprising  degree,  the  lectures  pene- 
trated deep.  They  were  masterpieces 
of  pressed  meat.  [See  the  program]. 
The  teaching  staff  comprised  the  best 
minds  Smith  had  to  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject chosen,  plus  two  ex-Smith  pro- 
fessors now  at  Harvard— Mr.  Fay  and 
Mr.  Bixler. 

To  make  any  intelligent  survey  of 
present  Germany,  it  wTas  felt  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire  under  Bismarck,  and 
Mr.  Fay  traced  for  us  the  sequence  of 
events  by  which  Bismarck  unified  the 
German  states  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  Mrs.  Koffka  went  on 
from  here  with  a  study  of  the  era  of 
Wilhelm  II,  "a  man  who  in  private 
life  might  never  have  been  heard 
from,  but  w7ho,  given  power — "  Well, 
you  all  know  the  rest  of  that! 

The  War  was  omitted  as  too  big  a 
subject  to  be  touched  on  in  any  satis- 


factory way  in  so  short  a  session.  But 
the  period  after  the  War  was  handled 
by  Mr.  Kimball,  when  Germany  tried 
to  get  back  to  favor  at  home  and 
abroad  by  taking  on  a  democratic 
form  of  government  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  Weimar.  It  proved  no 
rock  on  which  to  lean. 

Mr.  Barnes  traced  German  foreign 
relations  during  the  years  since  1918, 
trying  to  find  in  them  some  foreign 
policy — which  was  necessarily  confined 
to  a  defensive  nature  and  limited  to 
the  protection  of  frontiers,  reestablish- 
ing of  foreign  trade,  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  people. 

Mr.  Orton's  talk  on  Reparations 
supplemented  both  Mr.  Kimball's  and 
Mr.  Barnes's.  He  traced  the  gradual 
economic  disintegration  inside  the 
country  since  the  War,  and  showed 
how  there  has  never  been  any  real 
opportunity  for  stability  or  con- 
fidence under  such  a  burden  of  debts. 

On  the  last  morning,  Mr.  Neilson 
shouldered  the  most  difficult  subject 
of  all,  "Germany  Today,"  and  in  a 
lecture  of  extraordinary  clarity  and 
power  he  followed  the  trail  from  his 
opening  sentence: 

An  understanding  of  what  is  happening 
in  Germany  today  makes  necessary  an 
understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the 
German  people  during  the  period  since  1918. 

to  his  final  appraisal  of  the  situation: 

.  .  .  We  have  the  spectacle  of  a  country 
that  was  leading  the  world  in  so  many 
intellectual  branches  deliberately  throwing 
away  what  seemed  to  be  her  greatest 
glory.  .  .  .  Freedom  is  dethroned.  Free- 
dom is  not  the  great  political  desideratum 
in  Germany  today,  but  rather  authority, 
order,  compulsion,  uniformity,  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  To  demand  freedom  for  the 
individual  is  treason.  ...  In  short,  the 
Nazi  political  ideal  is  as  antithetical  as 
possible  to  the  foundations  of  our  own  state 
and  the  goal  of  our  democratic  progress. 
...  As  to  the  future,  nobody  would  dare 
prophesy.  In  the  Hitler  organization  there 
are  a  variety  of  points  of  view,  a  clash  of 
interests.  .  .  .  The  probability  is  that 
bringing  back  something  like  internal 
prosperity  in  the  country  will  be  the  deter- 
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mining  influence  in  the  survival  of  the 
regime.  .  .  .  No  one  can  foretell;  but  one 
is  bound  to  raise  the  question:  how  long 
can  people  be  fed  on  slogans?  How  long 
can  the  age-long  characteristics  of  a  great 
people  be  completely  suppressed  and  trans- 
formed? Can  one  believe  that  a  new  kind 
of  German  people  can  be  created  in  a 
matter  of  months?  And  beyond,  with 
regard  to  the  future  is  the  question  behind 
every  dictatorship:  how  about  the  suc- 
cession? .  .  . 

Larded  among  these  lectures  on 
Germany's  economic  and  political 
status,  in  which  everything  has  been 
tending  towards  nationalism  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  themselves,  wrere 
lectures  on  those  more  enduring 
things  of  a  nation's  life,  her  science, 
art,  music.  As  Mr.  Koffka  said  in 
his  introduction,  "Not  in  palaces, 
government  offices,  or  on  battle-fields, 
but  in  laboratories  and  studios  will  the 
best  of  Germany  survive." 

It  was  with  a  wistful  sadness  that 
both  he  and  Mr.  Jones  tried  to  divorce 
themselves  from  the  unsettling  condi- 
tions of  mere  events  and  take  us  into 
their  particular  realms.  And  even 
when  we  did  not  understand  we  were 
filled  with  awe.  I  think  I  shall  quote 
them  both,  for  they  gave  perhaps  al- 
most the  only  notes  of  hope. 

Wonderful  as  the  universe  is  [said  Mr. 
Koffka]  man  who  solves  its  riddles  and 
attempts  to  find  his  own  role  within  it  is 
not  less  wonderful.  And  the  study  of 
man  .  .  .  should  be  an  enterprise  worthy 
of  the  noblest  effort.  If  Germany  since 
1870  has  made  a  contribution  to  this  study, 
it  has  done  something  for  the  general  good 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  in  a  final 
accounting  of  her  history. 

Mr.  Jones  confined  his  talk  to  the 
accomplishments  of  Germany's  four 
greatest  physicists  of  this  century — 
all  Nobel  prize  winners — Rontgen, 
Planck,  Einstein,  and  Heisenberg — 
and  closed  with  some  words  of  Planck's : 

The  value  of  the  journey  is  not  in  the 
journey's  end,  but  in  the  journey  itself. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  striving  to  reach  the 
goal  that  we  are  always  yearning  for,  and 
drawing  courage  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
always  coming  nearer  to  it  .  .  . 


Mr.  Welch,  in  a  talk  on  the  music  of 
the  Third  Reich,  showed  that  in  this 
present  renewed  reverence  and  ac- 
claim of  Wagner  (because  his  themes 
embody  the  heroic  stirrings  and  heroic 
myth  which  characterizes  the  present 
regime)  there  was  also  an  unwitting 
fostering  of  the  mystical  unrest  which 
has  always  characterized  the  true 
German  spirit.  As  Hans  Sachs  in 
"Die  Meistersinger"  is  made  to  say: 
"Madness,  madness — every  where  mad- 
ness. Where're  searching,  I  look  in 
annals  of  town  or  world  to  find  the 
reason  why,  even  to  the  flowing  of 
blood,  mankind  rages  and  fights  in 
senseless  fury." 

And  in  Mr.  Putnam's  lecture  on 
modern  German  architecture,  we  had 
pointed  out  to  us  that  at  least  the 
Germans  were  letting  light  into  their 
homes,  even  if  they  seem  to  shield 
their  minds  from  it. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  gave  a  very  compre- 
hensive study  of  late  German  litera- 
ture, showing  how  it  was  a  significant 
reflection  of  national  thought,  going 
the  gamut  from  sentimentalism,  and 
the  revolt  from  this  in  impressionism 
and  expressionism,  back  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  war  spirit  and  war  heroes, 
which  exists  now — when  what  is  called 
literature  is  frankly  propaganda. 

Some  such  similar  curve  was  shown 
in  German  philosophy  by  Mr.  Bixler. 
Have  the  Nazis  a  philosophy?  Cer- 
tainly nothing  new.  Their  loosely 
strung  ideas  tied  up  with  religion  and 
indirectly  connected  with  philosophy 
spring  from  a  professional  nationalistic 
feeling. 

Everyone  agreed  that  we  touched 
modern  education  at  its  best.  Many 
of  the  neat  little  pigeonholes  of  college 
catalogues  of  past  decades,  into 
which  our  professors  were  hermetically 
tucked,  have  broken  down.  History, 
being  largely  biography,  becomes  psy- 
chology ;  and  a  study  of  its  curves  en- 
croaches on  philosophy.  Psychology 
is  becoming  an  exact  science.     Phys- 
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ics,  hitherto  an  exact  science,  has 
an  increasing  element  of  uncertainty, 
which  makes  this  tread  on  the  heels  of 
philosophy  also.  Philosophy,  leaving 
the  upper  ether  of  metaphysics,  is 
spiraling  towards  the  earth.  And  art 
and  literature  are  looking-glasses  held 
up  to  a  nation's  history,  and  reflect  its 
problems,  crises,  tragedies. 

There  were  certain  impacts  of  a 
personal  nature  which  remain  with  us. 
Mr.  Neilson's  saying,  "Germany  as  a 
nation  is  very  nearly  the  same  age  as 
myself."  Mr.  Orton's  picture  of 
sitting  in  conference  with  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  when  he  described  the 
collecting  of  Reparations  as  "making 
terms  with  a  man  while  sitting  on  his 
head.  We  have  both  got  to  get  up 
and  walk  around."  Mr.  Bixler's  ref- 
erence to  Heidegger's  classroom  where 
he  sat  as  a  pupil,  and  where  all  the 
pupils  treated  the  great  philosopher  as 
a  kind  of  demigod.  Mr.  Fay's  picture 
of  a  Berlin  crowd  paying  tribute  to 
Bismarck  as  a  kind  of  deus  ex  machina, 
the  year  before  his  death.  "But  if  I 
taught  you  about  him  now,  it  would 
not  be  the  way  I  taught  you  when  you 
were  in  college,"  he  added.  This  is 
only  a  small  taste  of  the  images 
received. 

Besides  all  these  formal  lectures, 
there  were  the  extracurricular  op- 
portunities— the  trip  to  the  Art  Gal- 
lery, where  modern  art  wras  "sold" 
to  whatever  unbelievers  there  were 
among  us  by  Mr.  Abbott;  the  delight- 


ful evening  of  music,  when  Mr.  Duke, 
Mrs.  Blague,  and  Miss  De  Ronde 
played  and  sang  selections  from 
Brahms  and  Hindemith  (and  again, 
some  of  us  do  like  Hindemith,  Mr. 
Welch,  even  though  you  were  over- 
heard to  say,  "Let  the  heathen  rave 
and  gnash  their  teeth!");  the  classes 
in  Bavarian  folk-dancing  on  the  new 
Quadrangle,  led  by  Miss  Burnett; 
and  the  readings  of  German  poetry  by 
Mrs.  Neilson  and  Mr.  Mensel  in  the 
Browsing  Room,  so  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  those  of  us  who  understood 
German ;  the  fascinating  array  of 
books  in  German  and  about  Germany 
with  which  the  Hampshire  Bookshop 
tempted  us  in  its  bookstall  handily 
placed  in  the  arch  of  the  Mandelle 
Quadrangle.  Books  by  our  Faculty 
were  there  also,  and  students'  supplies 
in  profusion. 

In  the  Library  were  fascinating 
examples  of  German  printing  loaned 
by  the  B.  Westermann  Company  of 
New  York.  The  collection  of  beau- 
tiful photographs,  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  German  architecture, 
displayed  in  the  Tryon  Gallery,  we 
understand  was  due  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  German  Tourist  Information  Office, 
which  was  responsible  also  for  the 
motion  pictures  of  Germany's  cities 
and  countryside  and  the  life  of  her 
people,  the  posters  and  pamphlets 
which  added  local  color  to  the  campus 
houses,  and  many  of  the  slides  on 
German  architecture. 
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I  wish  there  were  space  to  sing 
paeans  to  all  those  who  did  so  much 
to  make  us  happy.  (And  I  hope  the 
press  will  at  least  italicize  that  word.) 
To  Florence  Snow  and  Katharine 
Richards,  and  the  people  in  the  Alum- 
nae Office!  And  to  the  Heads  of 
Houses!  (Clean  towels  every  day, 
our  beds  made  for  us,  "What  would 
you  like  for  breakfast  ? "     J ust  fancy !) 

The  end  was  bound  to  be  a  little  ■ 
sad.  For  after  all,  there  were  no  neat 
conclusions  and  answers  to  take  away. 
"I  hope  you  won't  feel  obliged  to 
come  home  and  tell  us  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  Germany,"  said  one  young 
undergraduate  to  her  mother. 

No,  we  won't!  We  didn't  find  out. 
Nobody  seemed  to  know.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball refused  to  be  a  Walter  Lippmann 
and  prophesy.  Mr.  Neilson  said  flatly, 
"Nobody  does  know." 

"When  I  was  twelve  years  old," 
said  Mr.  Adolph  Hitler,  "I  understood 
history!" 

Lucky  little  Adolph!  We  at 
twenty-two,  thirty-two,  forty-two, 
and  still  going  up,  are  not  so  gifted. 
In  fact,  we  are  quite  muddled 
about  even  the  fundamental  verities. 
"What  about  God?"  we  are  heard  to 
murmur  among  ourselves  as  we  make 
ready  to  depart.  "Does  believing  too 
thoroughly  in  Him  make  one  identify 
oneself  at  last  with  Him?"  And 
images  dance  before  our  myopic  eyes 
— of  late  makers  of  German  history 


who  out  of  too  great  a  sense  of 
righteousness  succeeded  in  wrecking 
their  nation.  It  is  more  reassuring 
to  return  again  and  look  on  certain 
other  German  men,  who,  humbly  en- 
deavoring to  arrive  at  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  matter, 
have  been  "brought  face  to  face  with 
the  mystery  of  their  own  beings." 
Mr.  Bixler's  now  famous  Limerick 
may  be  as  good  an  answer  as  any. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  said,  "God, 

To  me  it's  exceedingly  odd 

That  a  tree  as  a  tree 

Simply  ceases  to  be 

When  there's  no  one  about  in  the  quad." 

To  which  God  replies: 

"Dear  sir,  your  astonishment's  odd! 
I  am  always  about  in  the  quad. 
And  that's  why  a  tree 
Must  continue  to  be, 
Since  observed  by  yours  faithfully,  God." 

So,  leaving  metaphysics  there,  we 
return  to  the  world  of  food  and  drink, 
enjoy  a  last  hearty  lunch  in  the  new 
Mandelle  patio,  and  listen  to  Mr. 
Beals,  of  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education,  who  has  been  observ- 
ing us.  "Much  of  the  froth  needs  to 
be  blown  off  the  beer  of  postgraduate 
study,"  he  says — but  hastens  to  add 
he  does  not  mean  us,  and  allows  that 
we  are  "a  success  as  an  Alumnae  Col- 
lege"! Mr.  Neilson's  parting  shot  as 
he  said  goodbye  to  us  explains  why: 
"  It's  because  you've  all  been  so  intent 
on  getting  your  money's  worth." 


S=^ 


Impressions  of  the  Qreek  Tlay 

Charles  B.  Gulick 

Dr.  Gulick,  eminent  classicist  of  Harvard,  is  good  enough  to  tell  Quarterly  readers  what 
he  thought  of  the  production  of  "  The  Bacchae" 

BOLD  Indeed  was  the  ambition 
to  produce  in  the  lovely  and 
peaceful  surroundings  of  Smith 
College  "The  Bacchae"  of  Euripi- 
des, the  boldest  and  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  shocking  of  all 
Greek  plays;  and  bold  as  well  as 
pedantic  would  the  critic  be  who 
undertook  to  analyze  the  difficult 
motives  which  control  the  action 
of  the  piece. 

Who  is  the  hero?  Is  it  Dionysus 
or  Pentheus?  If  it  be  Pentheus, 
how  can  one  reconcile  his  horrible 
end  with  the  counsels  of  modera- 
tion and  purity  sung  by  the  chorus, 
who  are  partisans  of  Dionysus? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Dionysus  be 
the  hero,  what  aberration  led  Eu- 
ripides, the  preacher  of  a  sober  and 
moral  belief  in  divine  goodness, 
to  represent  the  god  as  a  vindic- 
tive Sadist,  a  monster  of  cruelty? 
These  questions  have  long  consti- 
tuted the  "riddle  of  'The  Bac- 
chae,'" but  they  are  questions 
which  occur  to  the  students  of 
literary  and  religious  history  who 
read  the  play  as  a  dead  book,  and 
without  regard  to  its  theatrical 
effect  on  a  living  audience,  whether 
ancient  or  modern. 

Certainly  the  audience  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  view  this  post- 
humous play  of  Euripides — he 
never  had  that  privilege  himself — 
revealed  by  their  rapt  attention 
the  poet's  power  to  hold  them  in 
complete  sway  from  beginning  to 
end.  And  this  was  true  even  though 
the  English  version  employed  failed 
to  reproduce  the  majesty  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Greek,  and  did  not  bring 
out  the  sardonic  humor  which  now 
and  then,   as  in  Shakespeare,  ac- 


Arnold  Genthe 

Charlotte  Fitch 

Leader  of  the  Chorus 

centuates  the  piteous  terror  of  the  main 
theme;  to  this  defect  must  be  added  the 
mispronunciation  of  proper  names.  But 
every  Hellenist  and  archaeologist  in  the 
audience  must  render  homage  to  the 
beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  cos- 
tumes, designed   and   woven   by   Mme. 
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Sikelianos  and  her  assistant.  Partic- 
ularly successful  was  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  folds  and  half-sleeves  of 
the  Ionic  chiton  worn  by  the  main 
Chorus,  and  the  procession  of  Mae- 
nads returning  from  their  revels  of- 
fered a  picture  which  will  live  long  in 
memory  because  of  the  vivid  and 
varied  colors  shining  in  the  afternoon 
sunlight.  The  attempt  to  make  the 
music  conform  to  the  ancient  modes  is 
always  interesting  and  sometimes 
results  in  really  beautiful  tonal  effects; 
but  the  choral  odes  of  the  Bacchae  are 
very  long,  and  inevitably  become 
monotonous.  One  longed  for  more 
polyphonic  effect.  Nothing  but  praise 
can  be  accorded  the  two  flute  players, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Chorus  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole. 
The  impersonation  of  all  the  roles 


was  not  only  sincere  but  moving  and 
one  may,  without  invidiousness,  call 
special  attention,  as  Miss  Caverno 
has  done  in  a  notable  essay,  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  Messenger  in  a 
Greek  play — an  importance  duly  rec- 
ognized in  the  actor's  excellent  dec- 
lamation. 

Many  people — the  practice  began 
with  the  Greeks  of  Roman  times — 
seem  to  think  that  the  ancients  lay 
awake  nights  thinking  up  lessons  for 
future  generations  to  learn  and  heed. 
In  effect  they  did,  provided  we  discard 
the  unhistorical  notion  that  they  did 
it  purposely.  The  Smith  College  per- 
formance of  "The  Bacchae"  proves 
that  the  play  was  meant  to  be  acted, 
not  to  be  read  as  propaganda;  and 
that  when  acted,  it  makes  a  tre- 
mendously good  show. 


Kobe  C°Hege  'Dedicates  l\[ew  ^Buildings 


THE  President  of  Kobe  College  in 
Okada,  Japan,  is  Charlotte  De 
Forest  '01,  and  it  is  with  pride  that  we 
quote  a  digest  made  by  Katharine 
Woodward  '85  from  a  letter,  describing 
the  dedication  of  the  new  buildings, 
sent  by  Clara  Loomis  '00,  president  of 
the  Japan  Smith  Club.  She  says: 

"On  April  18th,  over  1100  guests 
attended  the  opening  of  the  new 
group  of  buildings.  A  beautiful  loca- 
tion with  wide  view  of  plain  and  hills ; 
a  campus  of  26  acres  largely  in  its 
natural  state,  buildings  suggestive  of 
the  best  architectural  features  of  the 
West  and  East;  and  an  equipment 
valued  at  $700,000— this  is  a  dream 
come  true.  And  over  it  all  Charlotte 
De  Forest  '01,  president  since  1915, 
presided  with  grace  and  dignity,  and, 
speaking  with  equal  fluency  in  Eng- 
lish and  Japanese,  greeted  the  repre- 
sentatives of  59  institutions  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  Far  East. 


"The  choir  sang  two  selections,  one 
Josephine  Daskam's  'Hymn  for  the 
Nations,'  lunch  was  prepared  for  over 
a  thousand  guests,  college  girls  acted 
as  guides  around  the  campus,  and  a 
literary  and  musical  program  was  pro- 
vided, including  a  presentation  of  the 
story  of  Ruth,  educational  scenes 
called  Home  Life,  a  rhythmic  dance, 
and  a  presentation  of  the  old  Japanese 
folk  song,  'The  Man  Who  Made  the 
Cherries  Bloom.' 

"This  was  the  culmination  of  a 
four-day  program  which  had  included 
a  reception  for  Dr.  Searle,  the  presi- 
dent-emeritus, and  special  delegates,  a 
service  in  Searle  Chapel,  and'Alumnae 
Day  exercises,  a  program  of  sacred 
drama  for  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  concert  by  pupils  in  the 
music  school. 

"It  was  a  grand  occasion.  I  repre- 
sented both  the  club  and  the  College, 
and  I  felt  very  proud  to  be  there." 


(JTTe  Commencement  ^Address 

Christian  Gauss,  litt.d.,  l.h.d. 
T)ean  of  Trinceton  University 


IT  HAS  been  the  immemorial  habit 
of  Commencement  speakers  to  tell 
the  young  men  and  women  of  gradu- 
ating classes  that  they  are  the  hope  of 
the  world,  and  it  has,  alas,  also  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  wiser  graduates 
to  >mile  and  not  to  believe  them.  We 
were  simpler  in  my  time,  less  sophis- 
ticated, you  would  say,  and  when  we 
were  told  this  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury, we  eagerly  believed  it.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  my  generation  that  we  can 
believe  it  no  longer. 

If  among  the  proud  parents  present 
at  this  Commencement  there  are,  as 
I  suspect,  representatives  of  that  class 
whom  we  call  our  business  men,  let  me 
begin  by  saying  that  I  have  the  great- 
est sympathy  for  them.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  class  in  our  coun- 
try, they  realize  how  far  processes  of 
change  have  gone  in  their  own  particu- 
lar world.  In  order  to  establish  a 
sympathetic  rapport  with  them,  let  me 
hasten  to  tell  them  that,  if  their  own 
tasks  have  become  far  more  difficult 
than  once  they  were,  so  too  is  the  task 
of  the  Commencement  speaker  in 
1934.  Let  me  admit  at  the  outset 
that  there  is  very  little  that  the  Com- 
mencement speaker  can  do,  yet  his 
task  used  to  be  simple.  There  was 
almost  a  standard  formula.  In  that 
older  day,  he  began  with  a  line  of 
Matthew  Arnold  and  spoke  confidently 
and  often  eloquently  of  that 

.  .  .  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams. 

We  did  not  stop  to  realize  that  in  pick- 
ing out  that  famous  line  of  Arnold's, 
we  wTere  sadly  misrepresenting  the 
spirit  of  his  "Dover  Beach."  In  its 
entirety,  that  poem  was  not  cheering 
or  optimistic;  and  to  suit  a  Commence- 


ment address  to  a  class  graduating  in 
1934,  it  might  at  first  sight  seem  wise 
merely  to  go  a  little  further  and  quote 
his  conclusion.  What  he  really  said 
was  this: 

.  .  .  for  the  world,  which  seems 
To  lie  before  us  like  a  laud  of  dreams, 
So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 
Hath  really   neither  joy,   nor  love,   nor 

light, 
Nor  certitude,   nor  peace,   nor  help  for 

pain ; 
And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confus'd  alarms  of  struggle 

and  flight, 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

To  many  of  us  that  would  seem  to 
describe  our  own  troubled  time.  But 
somehow-  I  realize  that  so  pessimistic 
a  statement  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  young  women  of  this  Class  of  1934, 
and  I  hope  before  I  close  to  prove  to 
you  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should. 

Let  us  all  admit,  however,  that  for 
the  man  of  affairs,  for  the  Commence- 
ment speaker,  and  for  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  it  is  at  least  more 
difficult  than  it  was  in  the  past.  Be- 
fore touching  our  problem  directly, 
let  me  tell  you  briefly  why  w^e  of  that 
older  time  believed  so  readily  that  our 
world  could  be  compared  to  a  land  of 
dreams  and  that  we  could  effect  the 
world's  salvation,  and  why,  as  I  see 
it,  wre  failed. 

We  believed  that  advance  in  science 
and  the  progress  of  humanity  w^ere  one 
and  the  same  thing.  We  believed 
that,  without  effort,  as  a  man  draws 
his  own  shadows  along  with  him,  so 
every  new  scientific  discovery  carried 
progress  in  its  w^ake.  This,  as  I  see  it 
now,  is  a  grievous  error.  If  there  is 
something  in  the  nature  of  science  that 
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makes  for  advance,  there  are  weak- 
nesses in  man,  and  I  am  afraid  in  some 
women,  that  may  make  him,  and  in 
our  time  have  made  him,  not  only  his 
own  but  civilization's  worst  enemy. 
The  fundamental  truth  which  every 
educated  man  dare  not  cease  to  repeat 
to  himself  is  this:  it  is  easier  to  destroy 
than  to  build,  and  it  is  easier  to  destroy 
a  monument,  or  a  university,  or  a  city, 
or  a  state,  than  to  build  one. 

In  times  of  complacency,  of  too  easy 
faith  in  our  own  progress,  any  effective 
control  or  mastery  over  mankind  is 
impossible,  and  our  great  problem  in 
civilization  will  ever  be  not  to  master 
nature  but  to  master  men.  Presump- 
tion, that  sin  of  the  spirit,  can  nullify 
every  triumph  of  man's  intelligence. 
In  such  times,  men  exploit  and  do  not 
build.  In  his  private  concerns,  man 
insists  upon  the  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  in  world  affairs  he  insists  upon  the 
supreme  rights  of  his  nation.  Other 
individuals  and  other  nations  do  the 
same,  and  man  against  man,  nation 
against  nation,  drive  forward  into  in- 
evitable collisions.  You  can  no  longer 
exploit,  you  must  build. 

In  a  far  off  June,  under  quiet  elms, 
we  too,  your  elders,  in  a  happier  time, 
dreamed  of  the  future.  America's 
golden  age  lay  just  ahead.  We  could 
afford  to  leave  well  enough  alone,  and 
in  the  sentimentalism  of  our  compla- 
cency we  could  still  repeat  Christina 
Rossetti's  lines, 

Tomorrow  shall  be  like  today, 
But  much  more  sweet. 

This  blinded  us  to  our  responsibility. 
The  first  task  of  the  educated  man  or 
woman  of  today  is  to  help  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  possible  tomorrow.  We 
might  have  led,  but  we  only  drifted. 
Humanity  had  believed  in  progress  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  and  we  accepted 
it  as  something  in  the  nature  of  things. 
We  listened  with  eagerness  to  the 
phrase,  "the  acceleration  of  progress." 
It  was  possible  to  resist  education; 
even  in  our  time  some  of  us  success- 


fully did  so,  but  we  assumed  that  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  progress. 
That  was  the  steam  roller  of  history. 
As  every  stone  the  mason  lays  tends 
to  lift  the  level  of  the  wall,  so,  we  held, 
every  discovery  of  the  scholar  and 
scientist  would  raise  the  level  of  human 
life.  Do  not  make  the  same  error. 
Civilization  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things;  it  can  only  be  created  by  the 
earnest  effort  of  man. 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  somewhat 
shaken  representative  of  a  time  that 
held  those  two  beliefs:  irresistible 
progress  and  rugged  individualism. 
When  we  appear  before  persons  of  your 
age  now,  we  almost  have  to  beg  you 
not  to  shoot.  It  is  fortunate  for  us 
that  your  generation  has  gone  pacifist. 
We  did  the  best  we  could.  And  let 
me  say  one  thing  for  the  many  men  of 
that  older  era,  now  on  trial  before  the 
courts  of  yours.  They  were  not 
vicious.  As  educated  men,  however, 
they  were  guilty  of  a  grievous  error. 
They  had  forgotten  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  major  factor  in  our  problem : 
the  need  for  self-  and  social-control; 
and  it  is  this  lack  of  adequate  social- 
or  self-control  that  has  vitiated  the 
results  of  the  greatest  thirty-five  years 
in  the  history  of  science  that  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Darwin's  doctrine  of  evolution 
strengthened  within  us  that  notion  of 
"continuing  rise"  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man living,  and  led  us  to  that  most 
dangerous  doctrine  of  laissez  faire. 
Life  was  a  struggle  of  individual  man 
against  his  fellow  in  which  the  fittest 
survived.  The  world  at  large  could 
take  care  of  itself  and  progress  under 
its  own  law.  If  you  survived,  that 
proved  you  the  most  fit.  Of  all  our 
errors,  that  is  the  one  which  most 
nearly  proved  fatal.  The  law  of  the 
jungle  is  not  the  law  of  civilization. 
The  survival  of  the  hive  of  bees 
through  the  hard  times  of  winter  does 
not  depend  upon  how  fiercely  the 
workers  in  that  hive  fought  against 
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each  other.  Even  working  bees  know 
better  than  to  fight;  the}   cooperate; 

each  must  help  to  till  the  hive  or  all 

will  die.  So  it  i^  in  history.  We  all 
go  up  or  down  together.  We  must 
hang  together,  as  Franklin  said,  or  we 

shall  all  hang  separately.  The  chief 
injunction  upon  civilized  man  is  not 
that  he  struggle  for  advantage  over 
his  fellow,  but  that  with  his  fellow  ,  he 
strive  to  organize  that  fitter  society 
which  alone  can  survive.  The  price 
we  must  pay  for  every  advance  in 
civilization,  for  every  new  discovery 
of  science,  every  new7  energy  released, 
i>  a  fuller  recognition  of  interdepend- 
ence and  the  necessity  of  stricter 
social  control.  This  must  ever  be  true 
so  long  as  it  is  easier  to  destroy  than 
to  build. 

A  philosophy  which  implied  that 
justice  lies  in  force  put  a  premium 
upon  preparedness  and  upon  aggres- 
sion in  the  national  as  in  the  inter- 
national domain.  This  fear  of  being, 
or  only  of  appearing  unfit,  drove  us 
into  a  panic  stampede  for  power  and 
for  riches.  In  international  affairs,  a 
world  war  and  the  death  of  20,000,000 
men  did  not  end  it.  Within  the  na- 
tion, the  unemployment  and  destitu- 
tion of  12,000,000  of  our  countrymen 
and  the  dependence  of  one  third  of  our 
population  did  not  end  it.  But  this  is 
the  result  of  that  individualism  which 
you  found  when  you  entered  college 
four  years  ago.  Ours  was  the  common 
but  the  terrible  sin  of  pride. 

If  it  is  true  that  in  times  of  pros- 
perity and  self-satisfaction,  youth  does 
not  protest,  but  follows  rather  than 
leads  its  elders,  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  time  of  hardship,  when  change  is 
impending,  youth  has  always  felt  and 
asserted  its  power.  Yours  is  such  a 
time. 

If,  in  our  private  lives,  it  is  true  that 
we  rise  on  stepping-stones  of  our  dead 
selves,  in  the  domain  of  civilization, 
it  is  on  stepping-stones  of  dead  genera- 
tions that  we  must  mount  to  higher 


things.  Therefore,  1  tell  you  that  the 
future  is  yours.  You  smile  at  this  new 
irony.  Do  not  smile,  I  beg  you;  it  is 
true.  In  times  like  yours,  the  future 
does  belong  to  you  and  to  you  only. 
You  alone  can  bring  it  into  being. 
You  are  already  doing  so. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  an 
example.  It  is  not  the  old  men  of 
1914  who  have  enlightened  us  about 
war.  It  is  not  from  Marshal  Foch, 
or  Marshal  Haig,  or  from  even  the 
older  Hindenburg,  or  our  own  General 
Pershing  that  we  have  learned  this. 
It  is  from  Sherriff  in  "Journey's  End," 
from  Remarque  in  "All  Quiet  on  the 
WCstern  Front,"  from  Hemingway  in 
"A  Farewell  to  Arms."  It  is  from  the 
generation  who  were  of  your  age  in 
1914  that  the  world  has  learned  how 
meaningless  war  has  become,  how- 
hopeless  as  a  civilizing  agency.  It 
was  young  men  barely  out  of  college 
who  taught  us  that  this  primitive 
men's  trial  by  combat  proves  nothing, 
has  lost  its  last  idealistic  trappings, 
is  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  has  ceased 
to  be  a  human  way  to  settle  interna- 
tional problems.  Courage  is  common 
to  Europeans  and  Americans.  Ger- 
mans are  not  less  brave  than  English- 
men or  Americans  or  Frenchmen,  but 
courage  has  ceased  to  avail  against  the 
seven-league  shard,  the  deadly  gas, 
the  unseen  mine  or  submarine.  No 
matter  howT  brave  the  heroes,  how 
righteous  their  cause,  they  die  in  their 
dugouts  like  rats  in  a  trap. 

If  the  young  men  and  young  women 
in  the  colleges  today  have  taken  a  far 
more  determined  stand  against  wrar, 
it  is  not  only  because  you  are  more  con- 
scious of  its  greater  dangers  for  our 
modern  civilization,  but  because  you 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  somehow  escaped 
us.  You  know  that  peace  cannot  be 
furthered  by  increasing  the  height  of 
our  skyscrapers,  the  size  of  our  battle- 
ships, the  range  of  our  guns,  or  the 
speed  of  our  airplanes.     Before  we  can 
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hope  for  any  degree  of  stability  or 
peace  in  a  world  where  only  one  man, 
with  one  finger,  need  touch  a  button 
to  release  the  power  of  a  hundred 
thousand  horses,  we  must  solve  this 
problem  of  control,  of  self-control,  of 
self-discipline.  If  our  age  is  to  sur- 
vive, the  next  victories  which  your 
generation  must  achieve  are  not  vic- 
tories over  matter,  not  victories  over 
the  material  world,  but  victories  over 
the  wayward  and  often  destructive 
spirit  of  man.  For  your  conviction 
on  this  question  of  peace,  let  me  com- 
mend you,  for  I  see  in  it  the  emer- 
gence of  a  new  attitude  in  which  alone 
there  lies  hope.  Let  me  explain  very 
briefly  if  I  can  why  I  think  this  is  true. 
Men  in  all  times,  from  the  days  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  have  realized 
that  peace  is  preferable  to  war.  The 
golden  age  of  the  ancients  was  an  age 
of  peace,  since  that  was  recognized 
even  then  as  the  ideal  state  for  man. 
But  somehow  we  were  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  we  could  create  peace  by 
outward  agencies,  by  political  ma- 
chinery, by  organizations.  Let  us 
admit  that  something  can  be  done  in 
that  line,  but  only  a  little.  That  is 
what  your  generation  has  realized. 
For  peace,  as  you  see  it,  is  not  merely 
the  absence  of  war  in  the  world. 
Peace,  as  Spinoza  said  long  ago,  is  a 
positive  virtue,  it  is  quality  of  soul; 
and  we  can  have  peace  only  if  the 
desire  for  peace  masters  and  effectu- 
ally dominates  the  spirit  of  man.  Not 
until  the  so-called  warlike  virtues 
cease  to  be  virtues  in  the  estimation  of 
the  individual  man  and  woman,  shall 
we  have  that  peace  without  which  our 
world  cannot  endure.  The  spirit  of 
profiteering,  the  spirit  of  exploitation, 
the  spirit  of  rugged  individualism,  the 
spirit  of  tariff  makers  and  armament 
makers,  is  not  the  spirit  of  peace. 

In  another  form,  let  me  put  before 
you  as  simply  as  I  can  what  seems  to 
me  now  the  law  of  any  civilization  in 
which   there   is   to   be   real   progress. 


You  cannot  progress  merely  by  adding 
one  new  scientific  discovery  to  an- 
other, by  multiplying  the  forces  at 
man's  disposal.  There  can  be  no 
progress  until  those  forces  are  con- 
trolled. As  those  young  men  have 
told  us,  all  our  immense  advances  in 
science  did  not  make  the  World  War 
more  humane,  but  only  more  deadly. 
As  we  make  individuals  more  power- 
ful and  rich,  they  do  not  automati- 
cally curb  and  check  themselves.  A 
millionaire  Al  Capone  with  an  armored 
car  and  a  battery  of  machine  guns  in 
the  streets  of  New  York  or  Chicago  is 
far  more  subversive  than  a  lone  Indian 
with  his  bow  and  arrow  or  a  cave  man 
with  his  stone  ax.  The  city,  the 
state,  the  nation,  must  increase  its 
power  to  prevent,  to  check,  and  to 
master,  in  proportion  as  attack  may 
become  more  sudden,  more  insidious 
and  more  disastrous. 

After  all  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say  that  you  realize  far  more 
deeply  than  any  body  of  young  men  or 
women  graduated  from  colleges  in  the 
past,  that  the  world  does  not  lie  before 
you  like  a  land  of  dreams.  No  dream 
world  is  this  world  of  ours.  It  is  a 
world  which  at  every  turn  offers  chal- 
lenges to  the  spirit,  calls  for  courage, 
for  fairness,  for  self-control.  No 
longer  can  we  rest  on  past  successes  in 
invention  and  in  science.  There  are 
those  who  are  telling  you  that  in  this 
congested  world  of  ours  there  is  no 
place  for  the  college  graduate,  for  the 
young  men  and  women  of  your  age. 
If  any  of  you  have  been  troubled  by 
such  statements,  let  me  beg  of  you 
earnestly  not  to  believe  them.  We 
who  in  the  19th  century  accepted  with 
such  complacency  the  world  of  our 
elders,  it  is  we  who  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  we  had  no  historic 
mission.  You  are  in  different  case. 
We  were  nationalistic  to  the  core,  as 
our  fathers  had  been,  and,  as  in  our 
pioneer  stage,  our  fathers  could  afford 
to  be.     We  repeated  with  pride  De- 
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catur's  sentiment,  "'My  country,  may 
Bhe  be  right;  but  right  or  wrong,  my 
country!"     Your  age  is  beginning  to 

realize  dimly  that  by  that  faith  we  can 
no  longer  live.  Our  country  must  be 
right,  or  its  institutions  can  no  longer 
endure. 

You  \\  luiM-e  with  unprejudiced  eyes, 
as  we  did  not,  the  miseries  of  the  World 
War  and  a  world  depression,  alone  can 
see  our  problem  steadily  and  whole, 
and  you  alone  can  solve  it.  Far  more 
rapidly  than  your  elders  dreamed,  this 
world  is  being  turned  over  to  you. 
You  are  called  upon  to  play  effective 
parts  far  earlier  than  we.  Even  we  in 
the  colleges,  once  described,  also  by 
Arnold,  as  the  home  of  lost  causes,  are 
beginning  to  sense  that  in  every  do- 
main the  future  is  already  in  your 
hands.  Let  me  illustrate  this  in  but 
one  field,  the  field  in  which  we  used  to 
assume  that  it  was  only  after  a  life- 
time of  patient  labor  and  experimen- 
tations that  a  man  or  woman  could 
make  any  worth-while  contribution  to 
the  world  of  science.  We  may  not  yet 
agree  with  that  much  criticized  dic- 
tum of  Dr.  Osier,  that  a  man  past  forty 
should  be  led  to  the  lethal  chamber, 
but  just  as  the  world  of  politics  can  no 
longer  be  governed  by  that  congress  of 
traditionalistic  old  men  who  brought 
us  to  this  pass,  so  it  is  in  the  world 
of  science.  Not  long  ago  the  Nobel 
Prize  in  Science,  granted  to  him  who 
has  made  the  most  fruitful  discoveries 
among  all  workers,  was  divided  be- 
tween Heisenberg  and  Dirac.  Dirac 
is  now  thirty- two  years  old;  Heisen- 
berg is  thirty-three,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  discoveries  for  which  they  re- 
ceived this,  the  world's  most  coveted 
mark  of  recognition,  were  made  in  the 
one  case  by  a  youth  of  twenty-three; 
and  in  the  other  by  one  of  twenty-four. 

Without  falling  into  the  language 
of  old  Commencement  orations,  there- 


fore, we  can  tell  you  now  with  real 
conviction,  that  at  no  time  has  the 
world  really  demanded  new  ideas,  new 
syntheses,  new  moral  attitudes,  new 
convictions,  more  desperately;  and  at 
no  time  has  it  really  been  willing  to 
accept  the  gifts  that  youth  can  bring 
to  an  ageing  civilization  more  eagerly 
than  today.  Your  time  is  coming 
sooner  than  ours  ever  did,  you  are 
being  called  today  into  this  new  king- 
dom, this  kingdom  in  which  men  and 
women  must  finally,  as  individuals, 
assert  their  mastery  over  material 
things.  Never  has  the  need  of  the 
truly  educated  person,  the  truly 
trained  and  disciplined  woman,  been 
greater  than  it  is  today. 

Science  has  placed  the  horn  of 
plenty  in  our  laps.  Just  now  it  is 
useless  to  solicit  her  for  further  mira- 
cles. For  our  age  she  has  done  enough. 
Now  that  we  have  progressed  so  far  in 
the  mastery  of  nature,  we  must  pro- 
gress further  in  the  mastery  of  man. 
That  was  the  simple  truth  which  we 
of  my  generation  failed  to  understand, 
and  as  we  of  the  19th  century  abdicate 
and  turn  over  this  world  to  you,  that 
is  our  unsolved  problem  which  in  con- 
fidence we  bequeath  to  you  and  to 
which  we  know  that,  now,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  you  will  find  the  answer. 

Climb  the  heights  we  only  dreamed 
of  but  could  not  reach.  With  your 
victories  ransom  our  defeats.  With 
your  richer  future  redeem  our  bank- 
rupt years.  And  now,  members  of  the 
Class  of  1934,  as  you  go  forth  upon 
your  dividing  ways,  in  the  name  of  all 
those  who  have  gone  before  you,  let 
us,  out  of  the  past,  call  down  our 
blessings  upon  you,  and  in  the  name  of 
those  who  have  suffered  too  much,  bid 
you  our  last  and  our  heartiest  God- 
speed. May  you  have  your  wish; 
already  the  dawn  is  breaking  in  your 
richer  day.     Let  us  have  peace ! 


"Daughters 

From  a  Group  of  Poems  written  for  her  Class  Reunion  by  Fannie  Davis  Gifford  '04 
Daughters — of    1904   and    of   all    the      Is  strictly  cut  to  pattern.     (Pardon, 


world — 

Only  Free  Verse  for  you  today: — 

For  you,  untrammeled,  birdlike,  flash- 
ing <  >  . 

With  sun-gilt  heads  and  straight  brows 
out  to  hunt 

Freedom,  and  always  Freedom. 

Daughters,  whose  curls  we  brushed, 
Whose  prayers  we  heard — 

Clip  your  own  curls  today,  and  pray 
The  Lord  knows  what. 

You  course  a  world 


please.) 
''Let  them  be  brave.     And  let  them 

find  the  old 
Adventures: — not   too    much    of   bit- 
terness, 
But  work,  and  laughter,  and  unfailing 

love. 
And  if  they  care  to  know  why  we're 

such  fools 
About   them — maybe   daughters   like 

themselves 
To  curl  and  scold  and  coddle,  and  let 

loose 

Wider   and  crueler   than   ours.     You      Upon  another  cycle  yet  undreamed." 
seek 


A  Pot  of  Radium  at  the  Rainbow's 
End: 

Not  our  old  silly  Gold. 
We  hardly  know 

What  you  intend  with  Life ;  you  are  so 
keen, 

So  sure,  so  tempered  like  blue  fine- 
drawn eteel. 


Excuse  us  if  we're  soft, 
We  are  quite  old:  pre-war:  we  date — 

we  date. 
Our  morals  all  wear  starchy  Hamburg 

edging, 
And  stout  black  cotton  stockings ; 
Our  manners,  buttoned  boots. 
But  you  are  sweet — 
Daughters — 
So  fetch  determined  handkerchiefs, 
And  mop  our  tears,  and  kiss  us  all 
goodbye. 


And  yet  we  love  you  so — 

(Ridiculous  sentimentalists,  of  course) — 

That  while  we  set  you  free — 

(And  let's  admit  we  couldn't  even  hold 

One  feather  of  your  wings,  so  "set  you      Fly!     Find  your  Pot  oc  Radium! 

free"  's  But  look 

A  smug  self-flattery) —  Above  it  to  your  Rainbow. 

Rainbows  still 
And  while  you  dash  Burn    Seven    Great    Colors    of    the 

Into  some  new  sun's  face,  our  secret  Eternal  Arch. 


prayer 


Husbands  and  Sons 


Wait!   Have  we   forgotten   what   life  So  here's  to  the  boys  that  we've  had 

would  be  without  them:  to  leave  behind  us: 

Fierce  ones  and  timid  ones,  shy  ones,  Old  ones  and  young  ones;  dark  ones 

and  smug?  and  light: — 

Rather  good,  I  take  it — our  assorted  Wise  ones  and  simple  ones;  bald  ones 

styles  of  Husbands,  and  bushy  ones: — 

Rather  good  the  sons  that  are  far  too  All  who'd  feel  like  proper  fools  if  they 

big  to  hug.  were  here  tonight! 


<3J5e  Sixth  Year 

Dorothy  Douglas  Zinsser  1913 

re  delighted  to  publish  the  major  part  of  the  report  of  the  Alumnae 
Committee  of  Seven  Colleges  not  only  because  of  the  interest  and  importance 

of  the  work  but  because  the  report  as  submitted  by  Mrs.  Zinsser,  the  Smith 

representative  on  the  Committee,  serves  as  a  most  effective  way  of  introducing 

her  as  the  new  Alumnae  Trustee  elected  in  June. 


IN  the  sixth  as  in  the  other  years 
of  its  work,  the  Alumnae  Commit- 
tee of  Seven  Colleges  has  had  the  great 
advantage  of  retaining  the  original 
committee  members  appointed  by  the 
Presidents,  as  well  as  its  publicity 
director,  Mrs.  Maude  White  Stewart. 
This  has  made  much  easier  the  task  of 
carrying  forward  the  work,  which  has 
doubled  since  its  inception.  At  least 
twice  the  time  and  attention  are 
needed  now  for  the  expanding  pro- 
gram of  the  Committee.  Important 
among  its  projects  are  promotion  of 
articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers, 
planning  of  dinners  in  honor  of  the 
Presidents,  arranging  of  luncheons  to 
which  lawyers  and  trust  officers  of 
various  cities  are  invited,  and  publica- 
tion of  material  which  shall  keep  the 
interest  aroused  for  the  colleges. 

Magazine  Articles.— The  two  most 
important  articles  of  the  year  were 
Miss  Gildersleeve's  on  "A  Dean's 
Portrait  of  the  College  Girl,"  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  4,  1934,  in  which 
she  grappled  bravely  with  all  the 
rumors  and  questions  about  the  col- 
lege girl  and  pictured  her  as  she  is;  and 
Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow's  [Smith 
1896]  article,  "A  Defense  of  College 
Women,"  in  the  Sunday  magazine  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
November  19,  1933.  Here  Mrs.  Mor- 
row answered  effectively  the  reaction- 
ary critics  of  women's  colleges. 

The  August  1933  number  of  Good 
Housekeeping  published  an  article 
called,  "When  You  Choose  Your 
Daughter's  College,"  written  by  Hen- 


rietta Sperry  Ripperger  [Smith  1910]. 
Also,  an  article  by  Mrs.  Ripperger 
appeared  in  the  September  College 
Humor  and  Sense,  "Four  Ways  of 
Financing  an  Education."  The  Sep- 
tember 1933  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
carried  a  splendid  editorial  on  the 
need  of  greater  public  support  for 
scholarships  in  women's  colleges.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  May  1934 
had  an  editorial,  "The  Surplus  Gen- 
eration," for  which  the  Committee 
was  able  to  furnish  the  most  cheerful 
of  the  facts  used.  This  was  also  the 
case  with  the  statistics  used  in  an 
article  titled,  "Youth  on  the  March," 
in  the  February  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

As  has  been  true  for  a  long  time 
now,  the  information  on  higher  edu- 
cation for  women,  available  because 
of  the  Alumnae  Committee,  is  con- 
tinually called  for  by  editors  and 
writers.  Many  times  the  tone  and 
temper  of  a  forthcoming  article  is 
changed  because  this  material  is  avail- 
able, and  this  sort  of  influence  is  prob- 
ably more  potent  than  articles  directly 
fostered  by  the  Committee,  but  it  is 
not  a  reportable  potency. 

The  St.  Louis  Dinner. — The  most 
important  event  of  the  fall  for  the 
Seven  Colleges  was  the  dinner  held  in 
St.  Louis  on  November  2d  in  honor 
of  our  Seven  Presidents.  With  warmth 
and  enthusiasm,  not  to  say  excite- 
ment, the  St.  Louis  committee,  and 
indeed  the  whole  city  itself,  prepared 
for  their  advent.*  They  were  photo- 
graphed at  the  station  in  New  York 

*  Names  of  members  of  all  local  committees  are 
omitted  because  of  lack  of  space. — The  Editor. 
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for  the  Herald  Tribune,  Time,  and 
News  Week.  They  were  met  five 
hours  out  of  St.  Louis,  at  Indianapo- 
lis, by  other  photographers  and  re- 
porters from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  The  result  was  a  friendly, 
illuminating,  full-page  account  the 
next  day  in  the  Post-Dispatch,  the 
sort  of  story  that  helps  both  general 
public  and  future  college  students  to 
realize  the  great  personalities  directing 
our  colleges.  At  the  St.  Louis  Union 
Station,  more  reporters  and  welcoming 
committees  completed  the  triumphal 
entry. 

According  to  the  formula  which  the 
Alumnae  Committee  has  worked  out 
for  the  dinners,  a  distinguished  out- 
sider makes  the  chief  address.  He 
was,  in  the  case  of  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann.  A  magnificent 
plea  for  privately  supported  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  emphasis  on 
women's  colleges,  was  the  theme  of 
his  talk.  This  was  reported  and 
commented  upon  widely,  as  were  also 
the  short  addresses  of  the  Presidents. 
President  Neilson,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
George  Gellhorn  [Bryn  Mawr],  chair- 
man of  the  St.  Louis  committee, 
presided.  The  Presidents'  subjects 
for  brief  remark  were: 

President  Woolley — "The  National  and 
International  Character  of  the  Colleges"; 
Dean  Gildersleeve — "Why  Not  Stenog- 
raphy and  Domestic  Science?";  President 
Comstock — "Is  Learning  Dusty?";  Presi- 
dent Pendleton — "The  Need  for  Scholar- 
ships"; President  Park — "The  College 
Graduate's  Responsibility  for  Good  Gov- 
ernment"; President  MacCracken — "So- 
cial Influence  of  American  College  Women." 

The  dinner,  preceded  by  a  reception, 
numbered  1000  guests.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
gave  a  luncheon  for  the  Presidents 
when  Mr.  Neilson,  Miss  Gildersleeve, 
and  Miss  Comstock  spoke.  The  Pres- 
idents also  addressed  many  alumnae 
groups  in  St.  Louis  and  spoke  before 
the  private  schools  of  the  vicinity  ac- 
cording to  this  program: 


Mary  Institute,  Miss  Woolley;  Upper 
School  of  Mary  Institute,  Miss  Comstock, 
Miss  Park,  and  Dr.  Neilson;  Hosmer  Hall, 
Dr.  MacCracken  and  Miss  Pendleton;  John 
Burroughs  School,  Dr.  Neilson;  Community 
School,  Dr.  Neilson;  faculty  of  John  Bur- 
roughs School,  Miss  Park.  Miss  Gilder- 
sleeve spoke  at  Washington  University. 

These  dinners  in  honor  of  the 
Presidents,  of  which  the  St.  Louis  is 
the  fifth,  have  in  each  case  been  re- 
ported and  commented  upon  in  many 
important  journals,  and  here  was  no 
exception.  Nineteen  articles,  some  of 
which  were  page  and  half-page  length, 
in  St.  Louis  papers  alone  witness  the 
interest  aroused  locally,  while  papers 
as  far  apart  as  New  York  and  Kansas 
City  commented  editorially. 

The  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven 
Colleges  might  reasonably  expect  uni- 
ty and  harmony  of  itself;  but  to  find 
that  ability  to  submerge  individual  in- 
terests in  a  higher  common  cause  has 
been  characteristic  of  alumnae  in  the 
twelve  cities  where  we  have  appointed 
local  Seven-College  committees  is  a 
great  tribute  to  college  training. 

Luncheons  for  Lawyers  and  Trust 
Company  Officers. — Last  year  the  Com- 
mittee set  out,  tentatively,  upon  a 
program  of  luncheons  for  lawyers  and 
trust  company  officers  in  various 
cities,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
interest  these  men  in  women's  col- 
leges. The  program  was  at  first 
wholly  experimental,  but  the  definite 
success  of  each  event  has  made  the 
luncheons  an  essential  part  of  the 
Committee's  plans.  In  each  com- 
munity influential  men  act  as  hosts 
and  sponsor  the  affairs,  and  the  local 
committee  of  alumnae  add  their  own 
prestige  and  lively  interest. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  six  of 
these  luncheons  have  been  held  in  as 
many  cities,  all  of  which  Mrs.  Stewart 
has  attended.  These  were  given  in: 
New  York,  December  20;  Buffalo, 
March  1 ;  Boston,  May  3 ;  New  Haven, 
May  8;  Brooklyn,  May  16;  and  In- 
dianapolis, May  22. 
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In  New  York  the  hosts  were:  Mr. 
Thomas  Lamonl  of  J.  1'.  Morgan  and 
Company,  Mr.  Walter  Parsons,  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  Mr.  George 
Davison,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  Mr.  Lamont  presided  and 
addressed  the  forty-five  representa- 
tives of  trust  companies  who  at- 
tended. Dean  Gildersleeve  and  Pres- 
ident MacCracken  presented  the  case 
of  the  colleges.  Deep  appreciation  of 
their  addresses  has  repeatedly  been 
expressed  by  the  guests,  who  have 
also  made  numerous  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  ways  in  which  the  Alum- 
nae Committee  might  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  college  endowments  recurrently 
before  them.  One  of  these  ideas, 
that  of  a  small  factual  pamphlet  to  be 
used  as  a  reminder,  is  discussed  later 
in  this  report.  After  the  New  York 
luncheon  and  after  the  others  held 
this  year,  the  Committee  was  ur- 
gently advised  in  every  city  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  lawyers  and  trust 
officers  whose  interest  had  been 
aroused  by  the  case  stories  of  our 
Colleges.  For  this  reason  a  definite 
program  of  follow-up  by  mail  and 
personal  visit  has  been  initiated  by 
the  Alumnae  Committee  working 
through  local  committees  in  the 
twelve  cities. 

In  Buffalo,  Mr.  George  Rand,  presi- 
dent of  the  Marine  Trust  Co.,  Mr. 
Lewis  Harriman,  president  of  the 
Mechanics  and  Traders  Trust  Co.,  and 
Mr.  James  McCormack  Mitchell  of 
the  law  firm  of  Kenefick,  Croke, 
Mitchell  and  Bass,  were  hosts  for  a 
luncheon  addressed  by  Miss  Woolley. 
The  party  was  kindly  given  by  Mr. 
Rand  in  the  private  dining  room  of 
his  bank.  Those  present  seemed 
particularly  impressed  with  Miss 
Woolley 's  summary  on  the  contrast  be- 
tween gifts  to  education  in  1933  and 
in  1932,  and  by  the  historical  instances 
she  cited  of  gifts  and  bequests  made  to 


women's  colleges  through  the  sug- 
gestion of  lawyers  and  trust  officers 
when  their  advice  was  asked.  For 
two  days  after  the  luncheon  Mrs. 
Stewart  interviewed  those  who  had 
attended  the  meeting.  The  men  sug- 
gested procedures  which  cannot  fail  to 
build  greater  public  interest  and 
greater  endowments  for  women's  col- 
leges. 

In  Boston,  sixty-five  men  repre- 
senting the  important  law  firms  and 
trust  companies  of  that  city  met  at 
luncheon  in  the  Exchange  Club  to 
hear  President  Comstock  and  Presi- 
dent Neilson  discuss  the  present  status 
of  higher  education  for  women.  Mr. 
Robert  Dodge  headed  the  list  of  five 
hosts,  and  presided  in  his  happiest 
vein.  It  was  an  occasion  distin- 
guished in  every  way  and  successful 
beyond  expectations. 

The  New  Haven  luncheon  was  at 
The  Quinnipiack  Club  with  Mr.  James 
Rowland  Angell,  Mr.  Leonard  Dag- 
gett, and  Mr.  Louis  Hemingway  as 
hosts.  Dr.  Angell  presided  and  intro- 
duced President  Neilson,  who  ad- 
dressed the  fifty  lawyer  and  banker 
guests.  Even  here,  almost  in  the 
enemy's  camp  so  to  speak,  the  fact  of 
disparity  in  endowments  was  received 
with  honest  appraisal  of  what  it 
means  to  the  country  to  have  higher 
education  for  women  so  crippled. 

President  Neilson  addressed  a 
group  at  the  Hamilton  Club  in 
Brooklyn  May  16,  on  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Pratt,  Mr.  Henry 
Ingraham,  Mr.  Edwin  Maynard,  and 
Dr.  Frank  Babbott  Jr.  Distinguished 
members  of  more  than  fifty  law  firms 
and  trust  companies  operating  in 
Brooklyn,  were  present,  and  the  im- 
portance of  recognizing  the  influence 
and  prestige  to  be  summoned  to  our 
aid  in  this  city  was  made  clear. 

Indianapolis  came  into  the  fold  on 
May  22d,  with  a  luncheon  for 
lawyers  and  trust  officers  addressed 
by   Miss   Gildersleeve.     Here   it   was 
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interesting  to  note  first  the  tentative 
acceptance  of  our  problem,  then  the 
enthusiastic  grasp  of  it.  More  than 
thirty  men  were  present  and  many,  as 
revealed  by  talks  with  Mrs.  Stewart 
later,  are  anxious  to  help  keep  the 
subject  fresh  and  alive  not  only  in 
Indianapolis,  but  throughout  the  state. 
Practical  ways  and  means  toward 
this  were  suggested  which  the  local 
Indianapolis  committee  will  adopt 
with  the  aid  of  the  Alumnae  Com- 
mittee. Hosts  were:  Mr.  Henry 
Hornbrook,  Mr.  Joseph  Daniels,  Mr. 
James  Fesler,  and  Mr.  Hugh  McK. 
Landon. 

Committee  Visits  to  the  Colleges.— 
On  October  12th  and  13th  (1933), 
Mrs.  Eastman  [Wellesley]  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  went  to 
Mount  Holyoke  to  meet  and  address 
the  officers  and  executives  of  the 
seven  alumnae  associations.  From 
this  visit  has  come  the  friendliest 
cooperation.  Also  in  October,  Mrs. 
Hand  addressed  an  interested  group 
of  Seven-College  Alumnae  living  in 
New  Haven. 

The  Alumnae  Committee  was  enter- 
tained at  dinner  by  the  Alumnae 
Council  of  Vassar  on  October  19th 
(1933)  and  was  asked  to  present  the 
work  of  the  Committee  in  after- 
dinner  speeches.  Mrs.  Endicott  spoke 
on  "Retrospect:  What  We  Have  Dis- 
covered"; Mrs.  Gilpatric  on  "How 
Alumnae  in  Various  Cities  Have 
Helped  Us";  and  Mrs.  Eastman  on 
"A  Typical  Committee  Meeting." 
Mrs.  Eastman's  address  was  really 
the  whole  Committee  story  in  the 
round.  Miss  Katharine  Blunt,  a 
graduate  of  Vassar  and  president  of 


Connecticut  College  for  Women,  gave 
the  main  address  on  the  topic,  "To- 
day's Challenge  to  the  Alumnae  of 
Women's  Colleges."  Miss  Blunt  said 
at  the  dinner  that  she  was  brought 
back  into  women's  college  work  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  dinner  to  our  Seven  Presi- 
dents in  1932  when  Mr.  George 
Vincent  spoke. 

On  May  11th  and  12th  (1934),  the 
Committee  was  entertained  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  one  of  the  most  delightful  pil- 
grimages it  has  ever  been  our  privilege 
to  enjoy.  After  tea  at  Dean  Man- 
ning's, Miss  Park  gave  a  dinner  for 
the  Committee  at  her  home.  A  con- 
ference the  next  day  with  her  on  the 
work  of  the  Committee  heartened 
each  one  of  us,  and  at  luncheon  we 
met  fourteen  of  Bryn  Mawr's  ablest 
and  most  representative  students. 

The  Advisory  Council's  Report  is 
still  our  statement  of  creed.  It  is 
invaluable  not  only  in  general  use  and 
at  the  dinners  and  luncheons,  but  for 
every  sort  of  public  approach.  The 
Committee  will  shortly  supplement 
the  Report  with  the  publication  of  a 
small,  factual  pamphlet  on  specific 
needs  of  each  college,  with  suggested 
forms  of  bequest.  This  will  be  avail- 
able not  only  for  distribution  through 
the  local  committee  wrorking  with  the 
Alumnae  Committee,  but  for  any 
alumnae  gatherings. 

In  surveying  this  sixth  year  of  work 
it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  the 
Alumnae  Committee  feels  that  its 
technique  has  become  sharper,  more 
to  the  point,  and  that  its  pleasure  in 
this  work  for  the  colleges  constantly 


increases. 


Sevenfold  Alumnae  Broadcast 

The  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven  Colleges  is  planning  a  Sevenfold  Alumnae 
Broadcast  from  5-5:15  p.m.  E.S.T.  October  22  over  the  NBC  network.  Local 
clubs  of  the  Seven  Colleges  all  over  the  country  are  to  gather  jointly  and 
simultaneously  for  meetings  at  which  the  chief  feature  will  be  an  address 
broadcast  by  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow.     Watch  the  newspapers. 
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HIS  year 
marks  the  re- 
tiremenl  of  an- 
other of  our  Fac- 
ulty friends.  Miss 
Cheever,  although 
not  one  of  the 
pioneers,  has  up- 
held their  stand- 
ards and  ex- 
tended the  scope 
of  the  College  for 
thirty-four  years. 
A  member  of  the  English  Department, 
she  is  a  member  also  of  a  family  which 
since  the  entrance  of  its  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Charlotte  (Mrs.  William  Tucker 
'81),  in  1877  has  never  been  without  a 
College  representative  as  student, 
class  president,  trustee,  or  teacher. 
With  such  a  background  of  prepared- 
ness, the  high  cultivation  and  exacti- 
tude so  marked  in  Miss  Cheever's 
teaching  might  naturally  be  expected. 
In  committee  work,  Miss  Cheever's 
insistence  on  the  perfection  of  each 
detail  as  well  as  of  the  finished  product 
was  never  more  brilliantly  successful 
than  in  her  generalship  at  the  In- 
auguration of  President  Burton,  when 
distinguished  representatives  from  for- 
eign countries  as  well  as  from  many 
American  universities  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  College.  The  dim- 
cult  and  delicate  questions  of  proce- 
dure, of  housing,  of  arranging  an 
elaborate  banquet  and  a  series  of 
dinner  parties,  and  of  providing  a 
suitable  entertainment  of  a  more 
intellectual  type — including  a  Boston 
Symphony  Concert — all  were  organ- 
ized with  precision  and  dignity,  and, 
from  the  first  invitation  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book  commemorating  the 
occasion,  no  detail  escaped  Miss 
Cheever's  vigilant  eye. 

Her  interest,  however,  has  not  been 
limited  to  classroom  and  campus,  as 


she  has  always  been  keenly  alive  to  the 
problems  of  education  in  other  coun- 
tries. She  was  a  generous  supporter 
of  the  International  Institute  for  Girls 
in  Spain  and  was  the  directora  in  Ma- 
drid 1919-20,  giving  lectures  in  English 
on  English  Literature — an  innovation 
at  that  time.  It  was  Miss  Cheever's 
class,  '90,  that  established  the  Latin- 
American  Fellowship  for  Latin-Ameri- 
can girls  at  Smith  College,  and  she  was 
instrumental  in  raising  it  to  a  sum 
commensurate  with  other  fellowships. 
The  following  minute,  written  by 
Mr.  Withington  on  the  occasion  of 
Miss  Cheever's  resignation  from  the 
Department  of  English,  voices  the 
appreciation  and  the  regret  of  her 
colleagues: 

That  the  English  Department  hears  with 
great  regret  of  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Louisa  Sewall  Cheever,  which  is  to  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  this  academic  year.  It 
desires  to  record  in  its  minutes  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  loss  which  her  departure 
will  bring.  None  of  us  can  remember  the 
time  when  Miss  Cheever  was  not  here;  she 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Department 
since  1900,  and  her  influence  has,  for  thirty- 
four  years,  been  felt  not  only  in  the  class- 
room, but  in  the  general  life  of  the  College, 
where  she  has  aided  many  students  in  many 
ways.  As  a  member  of  the  Faculty  resi- 
dent in  College  houses,  and,  of  late  years, 
from  her  own  hospitable  dwelling,  she  has 
been  an  academic  and  social  Mentor  for 
undergraduates  and  colleagues,  who  have 
never  sought  assistance  and  advice  in  vain. 
Those  who  have  served  with  her  on  com- 
mittees recognize  her  efficiency  and  help- 
fulness, particularly  valuable  in  these  years 
of  transition.  She  has  kept  the  traditions 
of  the  College  before  us,  and  has  adjusted 
herself  to  inevitable  change;  her  question- 
ings have  never  interfered  with  progress, 
but  have  made  our  advances  more  solid. 
We  shall  miss  her  cooperation,  her  tact,  her 
readiness  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  both 
Department  and  College,  her  self-efface- 
ment, her  quiet  doing  of  much  good.  She 
will  take  with  her  our  affectionate  regards, 
and  our  best  wishes  for  health  and  happi- 
ness in  her  retirement. 

Katharine  Woodward  '85 


The  Springfield  Republican 
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"  Interpreter  of  both  past  and  contemporary 
civilization,  edited  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
academic,  scientific,  and  technical  world, 
dedicated  to  the  English-speaking  world — 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
second  edition." 

IN  these  words,  the  Springfield 
Republican  of  June  26  began  its 
story  of  the  rebirth  of  the  "Centena- 
rian Dictionary,"  the  "million-dollar 
masterpiece"  of  the  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Publishing  Co.,  triumphantly  issued 
at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000,  after  ten  years 
of  labor  by  250  editors  and  editorial 
workers.  Of  these,  207  were  recog- 
nized specialists  in  fields  ranging  as 
widely  as  numismatics,  philately,  mag- 
ic, Semitic  archaeology,  and  Ameri- 
can Indian  names;  and  superintending 
this  vast  array  of  workers  was  Presi- 
dent William  Allan  Neilson,  Editor-in- 
Chief,  who  with  Professor  Thomas  A. 
Knott,  General  Editor,  presented  the 
splendid  volume  at  the  Dictionary 
Banquet  at  the  Hotel  Kimball  in 
Springfield  to  President  Asa  G.  Baker 
and  Robert  C.  Munroe  of  the  Merriam 


Co.,  and  who  was  presented  in  return 
with  a  gavel  of  apple-tree  wood  from 
the  birthplace  of  Noah  Webster — a 
most  timely  gift  at  the  moment,  for 
with  it  Mr.  Neilson  briskly  limited 
the  speakers  to  their  appointed  times. 

In  1828  Noah  Webster,  after  20 
years  of  preparation,  published  his 
two-volume  edition  of  "The  American 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language," 
containing  70,000  words. 

Its  latest  successor  has: 

600,000  entries,  122,000  words  not  in  any 
other  general  dictionary,  12,000  illustrated 
terms,  35,000  geographical  subjects,  13,000 
biographical  entries,  some  of  encyclopedic 
scope. 

The  preceding  edition  of  1909  has 
been  completely  revised,  every  defi- 
nition restudied,  and  the  whole  rev- 
olutionary vocabulary  of  art  and 
science  introduced.  One  interesting 
feature  is  the  inclusion  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer's  complete  vocabulary. 

The  evening's  entertainment  was 
devoted  to  The  Book,  and  hosts  of 
guests — scholars,   publishers,   and  in- 
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terested  citizens,  among  them  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Noah  Webi 
Bter  listened  intently  to  the  distin- 
guished speakers,  among  whom  were: 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  John  Living- 
stone Lowes,  John  H.  Finley,  Trot'. 
Thomas  Cu^hing  Esty  of  Amherst,  of 
which  college  Noah  Webster  was 
trustee  from  its  origin;  and,  of  course, 
the  Editor-in-Chief,  Mr.  Neilson. 


Mr.  Neilson's  task  has  been  no 
sinecure,  as  he  has  devoted  one  morn- 
ing a  week  for  eight  years  to  the  work, 
and  that  a  busy  college  president 
could  find  time  to  superintend  such  an 
army  of  workers  speaks  well  for  his 
industry,  energy,  and  learning.  For 
Smith  College,  at  least,  President 
William  Allan  Neilson  rightly  occu- 
pies the  center  of  the  picture. 


"  We  See  by  the  Tapers 


" 


IN  June  we  always  see  by  the  papers 
a  crop  of  honorary  degrees  for  our 
alumnae  or  their  immediate  families. 
In  this  issue  the  list  is  headed  by  the 
President  of  RadclifTe,  Ada  Louise 
Comstock  '97,  who  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Brown  University. 
Dr.  Florence  Sabin  '93,  whose  hoods 
must  now  rival  Joseph's  coat  of  main- 
colors,  was  made  D.Sc.  by  Syracuse; 
and  a  former  member  of  our  Faculty, 
Dr.  Joel  Goldthwait,  was  given  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  by  Massachusetts 
State  College.  Other  honors  were 
conferred  on:  Charles  N.  Waldron 
(husband  of  Dorothy  Waterman  '10), 
L.H.D.  at  Union  College;  Thomas  W. 
Lamont  (husband  of  Florence  Corliss 
'93),  LL.D.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; George  A.  Plimpton  (husband  of 
Fanny  Hastings '03),  LL.D.,  St.  Law- 
rence University ;  Werner  Janssen  (hus- 
band of  Elsa  Schmidt  '21),  Mus.D., 
Dartmouth;  Thomas  M.  Steele  (hus- 
band of  Edla  Stout  '02),  LL.D., 
Hobart  College. 

The   papers   have 
agreed   that  Ameri- 
can sports  lovers  have 
Sarah    Palfrey   to 
.  thank    for    winning 
jf  the  Nightman  Cup 

B^Siu  for   the  American 

Sarah  Palfrey  team.       Miss  Palfrey 

is  the  daughter  of  Methyl  Oakes  '01. 
In  the  Wimbledon  matches,  Dorothy 


Esther  Jones 


Andrus  ex-'31,  with  Mme.  Henrotin, 
defeated  Palfrey  and  Jacobs  in  the 
semi-finals,  but  was  then  beaten. 

Estherjones  '31, 
who  has  been 
studying  organ  in 
Paris,  has  been 
awarded  a  fellow- 
ship by  the  Frank 
Huntington  Beebe 
Trust  F'und.  She 
will  again  study 
with  Yierne.  Miss 
Jones  is  organist 
and  choirmaster 
of  the  English 
Wesleyan  Church  in  Paris.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Professor  Jones  of  the 
Physics  department. 

A  much  coveted  recognition  has 
been  paid  to  Gale  Guthrie  '29,  as  her 
painting,  "The  Porcelain,"  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Royal  Academy  for  the 
London  Spring  Exhibit.  Miss  Guth- 
rie has  studied  in  Paris  three  years  and 
has  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon. 

Herbert  Agar  (husband  of  Eleanor 
Chilton  '22)  received  the  Pulitzer  His- 
tory Prize  for  "The  People's  Choice." 

Jasmine  Britton  '07,  library  super- 
visor for  city  schools  circulating  more 
than  1,000,000  books,  has  been  elected 
at  the  State  Library  Convention  at 
Pasadena,  President  of  the  State 
association — the  first  city  school  offi- 
cial, man  or  woman,  to  be  so  honored. 


?J,      /r*^  Sarah  Taylor  '28 

indulge  in  wholesale         7/V^CKi^g 


f  never  does  to 


commendation ;  the  reader 
waxes  skeptical.  But,  truth  to  tell,  the 
carping  critical  eye  could  detect  one 
error  and  one  alone  in  the  entire  pro- 
gram, and  that  perhaps  was  the  fault 
of  the  printer.  "The  Alumnae  will 
assemble  at  8:50  in  front  of  Chapin 
House,"  reads  the  Smith  College 
Commencement  Bulletin  for  Ivy  Day 
morning,  so  committing  itself  to 
a  gross  misrepresentation.  Saturday 
morning  in  front  of  Chapin  House, 
indeed!  As  if  we  hadn't  been  assem- 
bling for  months  at  available  street 
corners,  porches,  post  offices,  living 
rooms,  plotting  costumes  and  plac- 
ards, and  figuring  how  many  miles  the 
'28  model  could  do  on  a  gallon. 

The  Alumnae  Fever  has  broken 
out  with  a  vengeance.  Tears,  sulks 
and  imprecations,  threats,  coaxing,  all 
forms  of  cajolery  and  mental  cruelty 
are  found  ineffective  against  its  raging. 
"Let  'em  go  then,  since  we  have  to," 
grumbles  the  Forgotten  Man,  or  packs 
his  bag  and  goes  too.  In  fact  1919  a 
bit  later  summed  it  all  up  neatly  when 
it  sang: 

The  house  burned  down  last  Monday, 
The  wolf  is  at  the  door, 
The  baby  has  the  measles, 
But  what  is  College  for? 

By  7:30  Thursday  night  two  lone, 
luggage-laden  women,  the  one  portly 
and  white-haired,  the  other  scrawny, 


tffc^ra 


and 

seen 

same 

plat- 


diminutive 
raven-locked,  are 
gravitating  to  the 
baggage  man  on  the  Springfield 
form  to  make  inquiries.  At  once  by 
virtue  of  some  cabalistic  watchword, 
their  faces  wreathed  in  smiles  of  fellow- 
ship, they  join  forces  and  seat  them- 
selves, engaged  in  wrapt  conversation, 
in  that  odd,  lopsided,  little  one-car  train 
Northampton  bound.  Engrossed  as 
they  are  in  discussion  of  a  small  yel- 
low booklet,  they  do  none  the  less  al- 
ternately enjoin  upon  each  other  "Oh, 
look!"  as  the  train,  curving  along  the 
shore  of  the  Connecticut  River,  opens 
vistas  of  the  hills  piling  up  over  the 
valley,  of  lush  meadows  green  or 
purple  shadowed  gleaming  with  fresh 
rain,  while  the  spent  thunderclaps  roll 
away  and  the  low  sun  flashes  orange. 
The  leaders  of  the  stampede  are 
already  thundering  in,  in  cars,  busses, 
trains;  taxi  drivers  are  soliciting  cus- 
tom with  a  flattering  and  altogether 
unnecessary  eagerness;  already  the 
wrong  bag  is  delivered  with  the  wrong 
alumna,  with  the  meager  comfort 
that  should  worse  come  to  worst,  it 
is  not  likely  to  contain  for  sole  cos- 
tume, dark  jacket  and  pair  of  white 
flannel  trousers.  Now  the  stream  of 
unwonted  inhabitants  is  clambering 
up  the  steps  and  pouring  into  the 
campus  houses,  diffidently  introducing 
themselves  to  helpful  Heads,  inquiring 
the  breakfast  hour — apparently  they 
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have  forgotten  how  to  read  signs,  poor 
dears  and  where  and  when  they  may 
\)v  seen  \\  ith  cigarettes. 

Once  aloft  and  "at  home"  in  a 
barren  room,  preservative  none  the 
less  of  an  air  of  the  current  collegiate 
generation  in  Whale  Inn  sticker  on  the 
mirror,  Princeton  banner,  demoraliz- 
ing chaise  longue,  they  start  timor- 
ously poking  about  strange,  trunk- 
bestrewn  corridors  in  a  pathetic  effort 
to  find  which  door  leads  whither. 
And  then  the  screams,  handshakes, 
and  embraces  have  begun.  "My 
dear,  the  moment  I  heard  the  swish  of 
that  toothbrush,  I  knew,  /  knewl" 

As  if  in  the  Spanish  gesture,  "The 
house  is  yours,"  there  is  scarcely  an 
undergraduate  in  sight  this  first  eve- 
ning of  the  midnight  privilege,  and 
we  appreciate  the  unwitting  tactful- 
ness.  By  tomorrow  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  face  the  grim  reality  of 
our  insignificance.  A  glance  at  the 
names  signed  out  reveal  Perkins  has 
gone  to  Amherst,  Mumford  motoring, 
and  Bennett  just  anywhere.  Thus, 
cocks  o'  the  walk,  a  crowd  of  us 
gathers  on  the  porch  for  preliminary 
powwow  and  we  suddenly  find  our- 
selves stripped  of  dignity  of  years,  of  all 
recent  acquisition  of  worldly  sophisti- 
cation, carrying  on  at  a  frightful  rate. 

Friday  morning  we  are  up  betimes 
— so  we  think — but  taking  a  cue  from 
the  general  scurry  in  the  corridors 
find  ourselves  catapulting  as  usual 
head  foremost  down  four  flights  of 
stairs.  We — and  this  is  true  even  of 
the  reuning  "Elegant  Eighties,"  we 
suspect — slide  absolutely  according 
to  ancient  schedule  under  the  sus- 
pended arm  of  disapproving  maid 
while  the  doors  swing  to  behind  us. 

Campus  is  shining  under  the  morn- 
ing sun,  the  earth  refreshed  by  the 
deluge  of  the  early  morning  hours; 
the  elms,  spreading  more  widely  with 
each  year,  sway  lightly  in  the  breeze, 
which,  with  the  sunshine,  shall  prove 
our   dual    benefactors   through    these 


days  when,  if  ever,  the  courtesy  of  the 
heavens  is  accepted  with  gratitude. 
The  bright  human  scene  wending  its 
way  to 

LAST  CHAPEL  is  dignified  by  dark 
-J  groups  in  cap  and  gown,  the 
seniors  vainly  attempting  to  deceive 
the  canny  observer  with  their  casual 
entry  on  to  the  center  of  the  Com- 
mencement stage.  John  M.  Greene 
is  filled.  The  Faculty  in  academic 
regalia  handsomely  adorn  the  plat- 
form, and  the  alumnae  forget  that 
chatter  ceases  with  the  first  notes  of 
the  organ,  absorbed  as  they  are  in 
spotting  familiar  faces,  familiar  backs. 
Last  Chapel  is  in  no  wise  an  event 
to  be  missed.  And  why?  demands 
the  convenient  catechumen.  First, 
because  of  the  eloquent  simplicity 
and  vigor  of  the  President's  rendering 
of  that  chapter  from  Philippians, 
asserting  once  again  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  the  place  and  the  people, 
of  why  it  was  in  the  beginning,  why 
we  came — though  we  might  not  have 
known  it — why  we  stayed,  and  why 
we  come  again.  Not  for  the  frolic 
with  blithe  contemporaries,  and 
there's  plenty  of  that,  very  limbering, 
too,  to  the  spirit,  nor  for  the  widening 
horizons  of  information  of  the  keen 
intellectual  game  of  pitting  theory 
against  theory,  excellent  sport  that 
it  is  with  profit  sifting  through  like 
panned  gold — not  primarily  for  these 
things,  but  for  this,  the  aspiration 
and  the  discipline: 

Finally,  Brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true  .  .  .  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things. 

For  a  moment  during  that  favorite 
hymn,  "Hark,  hark,  my  soul!"  with 
the  andante  and  the  darkened  chords 
of  the  chorus,  "Angels  of  light,  .  .  . 
Singing  to  welcome  the  pilgrims,  the 
pilgrims  of  the  night,"  we  are  gravely 
solicitous  for  this  graduating  group, 
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shortly  to  feel  all  too  much  like  be- 
nighted pilgrims  once  they  strike  the 
foggy  paths  of  an  anxious  and  pre- 
occupied world.  On  the  instant,  our 
roving  eye  has  lit  upon  one  in  cap  and 
gown  across  the  aisle,  and  for  all  our 
mature  concern,  we  cannot  suppress 
a  twinkle,  nor  do  ought  but  meet  grin 
with  reassuring  grin,  so  thoroughly 
invincible  appears  that  vibrant,  curly- 
blonde   and   blue-eyed   seniority. 

Musings  and  across-the-aisle  ex- 
changes of  confidence  are  brought 
to  a  due  close  with  the  opening  of 
the  President's  report.  Then  do  the 
alumnae,  until  this  moment  not  al- 
together sure  of  their  indispensability 
in  this  self-sufficient  world,  sit  up  and 
prick  their  ears,  for  in  this  resume  of 
the  year's  activities  our  President  has 
the  graciousness  to  appear  to  be  ac- 
quitting himself  of  a  responsibility 
towards  us,  of  laying  open  the  books 
of  a  business  in  which  we  have  all 
taken  stock.  To  the  point  he  goes 
straightway: 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in  regard 
to  the  College  from  an  historical  point  of 
view  that  has  to  be  recorded  this  year  is  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
College  has  been  able  to  house  on  campus  all 
its  resident  members.  .  .  .  With  the  aid 
chiefly  of  alumnae  and  some  outside  friends, 
we  have  in  these  last  years  acquired  and  built 
additional  dormitories  until  this  year  we  are 
at  last  in  possession  of  that  goal.  That  does 
not  close  our  efforts.  Many  of  these  houses 
are  still  unsatisfactory,  and  we  now  move  on 
to  an  effort  to  convert  certain  of  the  wooden 
houses  into  dormitories  of  brick.  I  grieve  to 
say  that  in  spite  of  the  readiness  of  the 
Trustees,  no  funds  are  in  sight. 

Due    to    economic    conditions,    we 

are  told,  the  College  has  drawn  less 

largely  on  distant  parts  of  the  country 

for  its  students: 

We  opened  this  year  with  2001  students, 
including  graduate  students,  which  is  some- 
thing like  100-150  below  our  maximum  num- 
bers. .  .  .  We  have,  fortunately,  been  able  to 
withstand  our  losses  without  impairing  our 
educational  efficiency.  We  have  not  been 
forced  to  reduce  staff,  we  have  not  been  forced 
to  reduce  salaries,  and  we  succeeded  in  closing 
last  year  with  a  fair  surplus  and  hope  to  do  the 
same  this  Near,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  neces- 
sity of  spending  a  considerable  part  of  our 
income  in  scholarships. 


At  that  we  burst  into  applause, 
convinced  that  our  ears,  attuned  to 
a  different  tale  in  the  nonacademic 
world,  are  hearing  the  records  of  a 
Smith  College  boom.  The  reincarna- 
tion of  the  Hillyer  Gallery  and  the  art 
acquisitions  of  which  Mr.  Neilson 
next  speaks  have  been  fully  covered 
in  Quarterlies  throughout  the  year; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

One  day  last  winter  I  received  a  telegram 
from  an  enterprising  New  York  newspaper 
wanting  to  know  whether  Repeal  had  improved 
the  drinking  situation  on  the  campus.  This 
seemed  to  me  to  be  like  asking  whether  you 
had  stopped  beating  your  wife,  and  I  de- 
clined to  be  drawn.  The  only  answer  I  could 
have  given  was  that  there  was  no  drinking 
situation  on  the  campus.  The  College  has  not 
changed  its  rules  in  regard  to  this  matter.  It 
still  relies  on  its  members  to  behave  like 
civilized  and  cultured  persons.  .  .  .Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senior  Class,  the  College 
with  few  exceptions  has  lived  up  to  our 
expectations. 

We  are  by  this  time  quite  assured 
that  everything  in  every  way  is  as 
rosy  as  can  be  with  Smith  College. 
But  not  so.  The  scheme  of  the 
Junior  Year  Abroad  has  begun  to  be 
definitely  impaired  by  the  present  un- 
favorable rate  of  exchange : 

.  .  .  We  are  going  to  continue  these  ac- 
tivities the  coming  year  with  somewhat  re- 
duced numbers.  If  there  are  no  changes  in 
the  financial  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
the  future  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  student, 
perhaps  with  fatal  effects  to  the  scheme.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  unmitigated  disaster. 

We  are  presently  cheered  by  the 
announcement  of  gifts  and  bequests 
to  the  College  during  the  year: 

The  larger  part  of  these  gifts  has  been  for 
scholarship  funds;  and  for  current  scholarship 
funds  we  have  received  $24,114  largely  from 
Smith  Clubs  throughout  the  country,  from 
special  gifts  from  the  Alumnae  Fund,  and 
from  some  undergraduate  organizations. 
Towards  the  endowment  funds  for  scholar- 
ships we  have  received  $30,656.  the  largest 
sums  being  the  Kenneth  F.  Wood  Memorial 
Scholarship,  $10,000;  the  R.  M.  Woods  Memo- 
rial Scholarship  from  Frances  Woods  Chandler 
'94,  $5000;  the  $5000  from  the  Alumnae  Fund 
toward  the  Jean  Clark  Cahoon  Memorial 
Scholarship;  the  John  Callahan  Memorial 
Scholarship,  $5500;  and  $3000  from  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Thayer  in  memory  of  her  hus- 
band. The  total  for  scholarships  both  current 
and  endowed  is  $56,000. 
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The  President  was  to  talk  further 
about  the  scholarship  situation  at  the 
Association  meeting. 

Among  other  endowed  funds  are  the  Annie 
S.  Coburn  bequest  of  $7200,  the  J.  Harriet 
Goodell  bequest  for  Juniper  Lodge  of  $1065, 
an  addition  to  the  book  fund  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Mensel  of  $1325,  and  a  late  payment  from 
the  Mandelle  estate  of  $22,815.  Other  gifts 
included  an  anonymous  contribution  towards 
the  salary  of  the  visiting  professor  of  $5500 
and  for  the  School  for  Social  Work  $10,483,  of 
which  the  Commonwealth  Fund  contributed 
the  largest  part.  It  has  again  contributed 
$4800  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Alumnae  Fund  has  altogether  pre- 
sented the  College  with  $48,500.  With  some 
miscellaneous  items,  this  brings  the  total  of 
gifts  to  the  College,  both  current  and  perma- 
nent, during  the  past  year,  to  $160,000. 

Another  bit  of  bad  news.  We  had 
forgotten  for  the  moment  that  the 
years  have  been  and  are  still  circling, 
and  that  though  we  may  go  on  for- 
ever— each  senior  class  which  "com- 
mences" straight  into  the  Alumnae 
Association  gives  ample  proof  of  that 
— things  do  alter,  and  the  Faculty 
among  them.  Miss  Cheever  is  retir- 
ing and  Mrs.  Curtiss  is  resigning! 
No  applause  here. 

The  President  says: 

One  sad  element  ...  is  the  farewell  to 
members  of  the  Faculty  who  are  leaving  us. 
There  are  two  this  year.  One  is  Miss  Louisa 
Cheever,  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
Department  of  English  since  1900.  To  many 
college  generations  Miss  Cheever  has  stood  as 
the  embodiment  of  certain  virtues  and  graces 
which  have  been  none  too  conspicuous  in  the 
generations  that  she  has  latterly  taught.  I 
know  that  the  older  generations  will  remember 
her  for  these,  and  I  trust  the  younger  genera- 
tions, as  they  get  further  away  from  College, 
will  see  them  in  the  proper  perspective,  and 
will  see  a  greater  need  than  they  have  always 
shown  for  their  imitation.  [Chuckles  from 
that  senior  class.] 

There  is  more  about  Miss  Cheever 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  for  alum- 
nae back  for  their  Thirtieth  Reunion 
(with  more  than  55  Smith  daughters 
already  to  their  credit)  sat  under  Miss 
Cheever  when  they  were  freshmen, 
and  all  the  college  generations  from 
that  day  on  will  wish  to  pay  her  their 
tribute. 

A  younger  teacher  we  are  losing  also  from 
the    Department   of    English    [the    President 


went  on].  Mrs.  Mina  Curtiss  1918  is  leaving 
us  to  continue  her  writing,  but,  fortunately, 
like  Miss  Cheever,  she  is  going  to  be  our 
neighbor.  Mrs.  Curtiss  has  been  on  the 
Faculty  since  1920  and  hasbeen  oneof  the  most 
stimulating  teachers  of  English,  and  especially 
of  writing,  that  we  have  had  here.  She  has 
continued  a  notable  tradition  of  which  you 
will  recall  other  representatives  as  you  think 
back  over  your  college  years. 

To  Miss  Cheever,  in  her  retirement,  and  to 
Mrs.  Curtiss  in  her  activities  we  give  our  best 
wishes,  and  we  hope  to  see  them,  if  possible, 
as  much  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

A  word  then  about  "The  Bacchae" 
to  set  our  tingles  of  anticipation  up 
another  point  or  two — it  seems  that 
the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Quarterly 
and  Senior  Dramatics  are  the  two  big 
events  of  Commencement  this  year — 

.  .  .  The  initiation  and  carrying  through  of 
this  project  have  been  due  to  a  guest  of  the 
College,  Mme.  Eva  Sikelianos,  who  has  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  life  here  during  the  last 
five  months  by  her  personification  of  certain 
elements  of  the  Greek  spirit,  and  by  making 
the  undergraduates  familiar  with  a  variety 
of  the  arts  of  Greece,  weaving,  singing,  the 
dance,  and,  in  general,  the  drama.  I  wish  to 
make  acknowledgment  before  the  College,  of 
our  indebtedness  to  Mme.  Sikelianos,  and  to 
add  my  prayers  to  those  of  all  of  you  for  good 
weather  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow. 

We  read  our  Quarterlies  faith- 
fully, and  yet  Mr.  Neilson's  next 
words  have  all  the  effect  of  a  brand-new 
announcement.  They  are  about  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  Mr. 
Henry  Frost,  director,  which  we 
"have  taken  in  as  one  of  our  graduate 
schools." 

This  School  has  achieved  an  enviable  repu- 
tation in  the  training  of  women  in  the  practice 
of  these  professions.  On  Monday  for  the  first 
time,  graduates  of  that  school  will  be  present 
here  to  receive  the  degree  of  Master.  I  wish, 
on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  the  Trustees, 
and  the  whole  body  of  Smith  College,  to  wel- 
come the  Cambridge  School  as  an  integral 
part  of  Smith  College. 

Then  comes  the  awarding  of  prizes 
— heavens,  surely  in  the  days  of  '28 
we  weren't  so  bright  as  this — and  the 
President's  unofficial  farewell  to  the 
seniors : 

They  have  been  a  pretty  good  class.  As 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  wrecked  no  College 
institutions.     They  have  come  through  Repeal 
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with  respectability,  and  they  have  improved 
their  scholarship.  I  hope  to  see  all  of  them 
on  this  platform  when  I  give  out  the  diplomas, 
and  I  wish  them  every  kind  of  success  in  life. 


Then  out  marches  this  Class  of  the 
Golden  Mean,  with  the  "leads"  of 
Senior  Dramatics  conspicuously  lack- 
ing at  their  head.  It  would  never  do 
to  steal  their  own  thunder,  and  the 
first  performance  is  this  afternoon 
on  the  New  Allen  Field,  with  a  spot- 
light of  sunshine  for  the  sine  qua  non. 
And  we  think  the  Master  Electrician 
is  not  going  to  fail  us,  though  no  good 
showman  is  above  heightening  inter- 
est with  suspense.  Clapping,  clap- 
ping to  the  pace  of  those  senior  steps 
up  the  aisle,  we  cast  an  eye  after  a 
familiar  pair  of  shoulders  which, 
unless  we  hurry  after,  will  be  slipping 
away  into  the  madding  crowd,  and 
then  when,  when  indeed,  shall  we 
meet  again?  Just  as  we  resign  our- 
selves to  looking  up  her  married  name 
in  the  Alumnae  Register  and  writing 
her  a  letter  next  Wednesday,  a  for- 
tunate eddy  in  the  milling  mob  sends 
us  willy-nilly  into  each  other's  arms. 
Parked  forthwith  upon  the  back  steps 
of  John  M.  Greene,  utterly  oblivious 
of  the  traffic  problem  we  create,  we 
suddenly  realize  that  something  has 
happened  to  the  alumnae,  which,  no 
doubt,  ought  to  happen  to  us,  too. 
The  tail  end  of  a  vanishing  line  is  now 
barely  discernible  trekking  around 
Dewey,  and  aiming,  we  presume,  for 
Seelye  Headquarters.  Registration, 
costumes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it! 

"1776"  with  Eisey  (Florence  Eis, 
1916,  you  don't  need  to  be  reminded) 
presiding,  welcomes  us  amid  pink  peo- 
nies, Scotch  plaids,  and  fluttering  strips 
of  red,  yellow,  green,  purple  crepe  paper, 
with  much  shouting  from  the  assem- 
bled multitude  and  more  pouring  in  at 
the  door.  We  make  mental  note  that 
we  had  better  turn  up  for  the  stunt 
tonight,  and  having  nattily  tied  our 
plaid  kerchief  about  our  throats,  we 
proceed  to  amble  and  elbow  our  way 


into  Alumnae  Headquarters,  which 
is  in  the  throes  of  registering  hundreds 
of  us  at  one  swoop  of  the  pen. 
Tickets  are  handed  to  us  by  the  dozen 
gratis,  others  for  a  price.  Into  the 
indispensable  Quarterly  bag  they 
all  go — handsomely  decorated  that 
bag  is,  too,  with  a  Birthday  Cake  and 
25  candles,  and  decks  of  new  sub- 
scriptions, contributed  by  us  all,  we 
trust,  piled  up  all  around  for  presents. 
May  we  pause  here  to  observe  that 
said  bag  is  ably  designed  to  prove 
henceforth  the  salvation  of  scattered 
alumnae  possessions  and  wits.  It  is, 
in  short,  the  very  modern  version  of  the 
"Smith"  Family  Robinson  mother's 
catchall.  If  you've  lost  anything, 
look  in  your  Quarterly  bag.  (If 
you  haven't  a  Quarterly  bag,  sub- 
scribe at  once  and,  presto,  one  is  in 
your  hand.)  Don't  forget,  either,  in 
view  of  your  own  desperate  efforts  to 
recall  the  name  of  your  roommate's 
bosom  friend,  don't  forget,  we  urge, 
to  write  your  name  on  that  bag. 
Provided  you  carry  it  right  side  out, 
this  stratagem  will  cheat  the  Most 
Embarrassing  Moment  columns  for 
the  full  extent  of  the  ensuing  days. 

Poking  our  head  into  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  1909,  we  are  happily 
impressed  with  the  handsomest  piece 
of  decoration  witnessed  amidst  all 
the  gayety  and  splendor  of  reunion 
headquarters.  Enjoying  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  far  wall,  is  a  gold 
leather  Griffin  rampant  on  white 
wool  panel — discovered  somewhere 
in  somebody's  trunk — and  proclaim- 
ing from  his  aristocratic  gills  the 
proud  motto,  Facta  Non  Verba,  and 
the  next  few  minutes'  snooping  con- 
vinces the  observer  that  this  Class  of 
1909  is  excessively  active  and  gifted. 

1904,  that  artistic  class,  lives  up  to 
all  expectations,  as  we  intrude  our 
alien  head  into  the  arty  secrets  of  the 
procession  of  the  morrow  morn — but 
save  for  whetting  your  appetites  with 
a  preview  of  this  priceless  poster,  we 
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shall  not  give  them  away,  (We  sus- 
pect the  artist  envisages  an  Alumna 
Seated  on  Table  After  Reunion!)  Con- 
fine your  wandering  glance,  now,  to 

admiring    the   family  photos   on    the 


wall,  not  a  bad-looking  lot.  And 
mind  that  you  don't  tangle  yourself 
in  the  bevy  of  white  balloons  buoy- 
antly preempting  the  center  of  the 
floor. 

A  step  down  the  corridor  deposits 
us  in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  and 
amusing  exhibit  of  gowns  of  the  year 
1899.  Alas,  too  young  and  ignorant 
to  know  the  proper  name  for  the 
stuffs  and  furbelows  there  deployed, 
we  are  yet  able  with  the  help  of  ac- 
companying placard,  to  identify  an 
incredibly  small  and  delicate  baby- 
blue  article  as  a  pair  of  "wedding 
corsets."  We  must  confess  that  we 
bowed  in  admiration  to  the  girls  of 
those  days,  marveling  how  not  only 

.   .  .  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  they  knew, 

but  also  that  one  wasp-waisted  and 
shrinking  female  form  could  carry  all 
the  pounds  and  layers  on  layers  of 
adornment,  decency,  and  protection 
from  the  elements  that  custom  and 
fashion   of   the  days  of   '99  decreed. 


Believe  it  or  not,  by  measure  of  thumb, 
one  ponderous  black  skirt,  full  and 
Moor-length,  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick! 

Across  the  hall  the  doors  of  1919 
stand  hospitably  open,  announcing 
by  the  lack  of  human  occupants  that 
a  song  rehearsal  must  be  in  progress 
in  some  hidden  recess  of  the  campus. 
No  green  and  silver  dragons  here,  no 
peonies,  not  even  a  bowl  of  iced  punch. 
Was  1919  the  beginning  of  the  so- 
called  noncollegiate  era?  We  linger 
for  a  split  second,  breathing  in  a  curi- 
ously congenial  atmosphere  of  con- 
temporaneousness. 

What  next  is  our  amazement,  on 
taking  the  upward  stairs  two  at  a 
time,  to  discover  the  signpost  to  '29 
pointing  in  the  identical  direction  of 
the  "Reserved  for  Men"  section. 
Has  the  place  gone  co-ed,  while  the 
Administration  preserved  a  discreet 
silence?  Not  ours  to  reason  why. 
In  we  go,  into  Seelye  27,  announced 
as  the  very  last  stronghold  of  mas- 
culinity. Think  you  the  following 
instant  we  are  driven  into  a  confused 
retreat  before  the  righteous  indigna- 
tion of  several  hundred  of  the  male 
sex  with  their  backs  against  the  wall 
and  their  instincts  of  self-preservation 
aroused?  Nay,  rather  do  we  walk 
composedly  into  an  utterly  deserted 
room,  yesterday's  paper,  open  to 
the  sport  page,  sharing  the  center 
table  with  a  box  of  household  matches ; 
no  more  than  three  burnt  matches  on 
the  floor — Watson  suggests,  one-half 
hour  by  a  solitary  smoker  spent  in 
this  room. 

Right  here  we  should  like  to  sub- 
mit a  most  inadequate  postscript  to 
Miss  Chase's  delicious  encomium  in 
the  July  Scribner's  to  the  American 
Father  at  Mother's  Reunion.  We 
should  like  to  submit  in  the  light  of 
this  damaging  evidence  that  appar- 
ently Father  cherishes  his  martyrdom. 
Apparently  he  can't  be  beguiled  away 
from  milling  around  in  the  maelstrom 
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now  going  on  under  these  quiet 
windows;  he  is  unwilling  to  deny 
himself  one  instant  of  this  oddest  and 
funniest  show  on  earth,  Reunion  in 
Hamp.* 

We  bestir  ourselves  at  last  and 
find  those  Fifth  Reuners  at  the  other 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  now  indeed 
we  have  sailed  into  a  homelike  port. 
One  ball  of  twine,  one  pack  of  playing 
cards,  a  very  much  overloaded  ash- 
tray, a  few  society  page  photos  of 
wedding  parties,  are  all  and  sufficient 
decor  to  our  indulgent  eye,  ample 
evidence  that  the  world  has  not 
curbed  their  spirit,  that  they  are 
just  as  young  and  foolish  as  ever. 
("Nay,"  says  one  of  our  older  sisters, 
'94  we  think,  "five  years  is  not  long 
enough  in  which  to  accumulate  the 
data  of  which  reunion  exhibits  are 
made."     And  we  apologize!) 

A  dive  into  the  Note  Room  to  keep 
our  finger  on  the  undergraduate  pulse 
informs  us  further  of  the  sociological, 
economic,  and  political  preoccupation 
of  the  rising  generation.  U.S.S.R. 
posters  shriek  from  the  Travel  Board, 
a  Youth  Manifesto  against  War  and 
Socialism  trumpets  from  across  the 
way,  with  Silver  Bay  holding  its  own 
with  bids  to  a  Summer  Laboratory  on 
Social  and  Industrial  Conditions. 
Whoof,  this  is  too  reminiscent  of  the 
cares  we  left  behind  us  and  we  turn 
gratefully  to  the  Outing  Club  note- 
board,  decked  with  designs  in  the 
lighter  vein,  luring  the  weary  student 
to  sport  amid  the  daisy-pied  meadows 
and  mellow-voiced  kine.  Final  proof 
of  persistent  normalcy  greets  us  at  the 
Lost  and  Found  noteboard,  where  we 
pause  to  count  just  exactly  twenty 
(20)  exclamation  points  after  RE- 
WARD!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! for  a  lost  Frat 
pin. 

Now  we  meant  to  do  justice  to 
every  Reuning  Class,  but  we  can't  help 
it  if  it  is  already  one  o'clock,  and  if 

*  The  Editor  here  interrupts  to  say,  "You  are  right; 
read  what  '  Father'  himself  says  on  page  431." 


those  we  have  visited  proved  all  too 
entrancing.  Recall,  do,  that  '84  is 
encamped  in  Chapin,  '89  in  Wallace, 
and  they  are  a  long  way  from  Seelye 
when  one  is  starved.  You  would 
have  done  exactly  what  we  did :  go  and 
eat.  But  not  without  a  flying  visit  to 
'94,  commodiously  quartered  in  Pierce, 
with  a  beguiling  couch  and  a  Frigid- 
aire  full  of  ginger  ale,  which  was 
savagely  enticing,  and  not  without 
noting  on  the  door  of  Seelye  a  sign 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  '33 
didn't  expect  visitors  to  come  to  see 
them  anyway,  for  it  told  all  class- 
mates how  to  find  them,  with  a  map 
and  everything,  out  picnicking  in  the 
countryside. 

And  so  with  our  famished  asso- 
ciates, we  stand  and  wait,  momen- 
tarily approving  the  orange  and  tan  of 
Beckmann's  color  scheme,  momen- 
tarily shouting  into  the  ear  of  our 
neighbor  the  last  bit  of  confidential 
news  we  received  from  Sue,  or  intel- 
ligently replying  "What?"  to  a  dis- 
course of  five  minutes'  length  and  of 
terrific  import,  judged  from  the  facial 
contortions  and  frantic  gestures  which 
serve  it  as  punctuation.  Finally,  by 
dint  of  lip  reading  and  the  pure  in- 
tuitive method  we  gather  that  life  has 
been  very  exciting  for  everyone  since 
last  we  met,  and  that  it  isn't  apt  to 
get  any  less  so  during  the  next  three 
days.  (Parenthetically  we  remark 
that  we  could  perfectly  well  have  sat 
in  comfort  in  any  one  of  four  campus 
houses  and  eaten  an  excellent  lunch  if 
we  had  been  so  minded;  or  if  we  had 
been  a  hard-working  Fund  Chairman 
we  should  on  that  particular  Friday 
have  been  forgathering  with  others  of 
our  kind  at  the  Crew  House,  digesting 
figures  and  salad.) 

Somewhat  revived  by  food  and  the 
sedentary  position,  we  assemble  once 
again  at  the  President's  House  for  the 
Concert  of  the  String  Quartet.  Wel- 
comed by  the  cordial  greeting  of  Mrs. 
Neilson,  ushered  to  seats  in  the  cool 
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of  the  charming  house  by  gracious 
juniors,  or  going  our  individual  way 
into  the  breeze  and  shadow  of  the 
trees  of  the  terrace,  we  spend  a  very 
happy  hour  in  listening  to  sweetly  at- 
tuned strings  and  voices.  How  like 
the  silver  playing  of  fountains  are 
those  old  madrigals! 

It  is  too  soon  over,  we  long  to  stay 
to  relish  the  aftermath,  but 

THE  BACCHAE  is  at  four  o'clock 
and  the  view  of  the  New  Athletic 
Field  in  the  distance  reminds  us 
that  the  interven- 
ing spaces  must  be 
traversed  step  by 
step.  Past  the 
Conservatory  and 
Crew  House,  down 
the  road  by  the 
dam,  up  and  over 
the  Lamont  Bridge 
we  go — still  experi- 
encing from  this 
last  a  thrill  of  nov- 
elty— over  the  wide 
field  to  the  bleach- 
ers. The  event  we 
are  to  witness  is 
not  only  unique  in 
the  annals  of  Smith 
(no,  we  do  not  for- 
get, '89,  that  you 
gave  the  ' '  Electra ' ' 
in  Greek  for  your 
senior  play)  but  is  also  noteworthy  in 
the  annals  of  the  contemporary  thea- 
ter. We  understand  Dr.  Gulick  of 
Harvard  is  commenting  elsewhere  on 
the  play  (see  page  359),  and  we  at- 
tempt only  to  suggest  something  of 
the  exquisite  and  compelling  effect  of 
the  costuming,  grouping,  motion,  and 
color  in  song  and  dance;  cogency  in 
dialogue  and  action  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  as 
setting  than  the  broad  green  stage  ex- 
tending before  us,  with  the  back-drop 
superbly  furnished  by  the  jagged  mass 


of  the  Mt.  Tom  range,  now  dense  blue 
under  a  drifting  cloud,  now  silvering 
as  the  breeze  ripples  the  foliage  along 
the  wooded  slopes,  and  the  sunlight 
glints  the  leaves.  The  sky  is  blinding 
blue,  the  heat  intense,  yet  the  occa- 
sional breath  of  air  and  the  slow  pas- 
sage of  the  clouds  across  the  sun  give 
reprieve.  The  prayers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  seniors  have  been  more 
than  answered;  not  only  are  the  ele- 
ments not  interfering  with  the  perfor- 
mance, but  they  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
attuned  to  the  spirit  and  the  rhythm 
of  the  drama. 

In  passing  we 
should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  ex- 
traordinary illusion 
created  by  Leland 
Hall,  of  our  Music 
Department,  as 
Dionysus,  in  emit- 
ting an  almost  visi- 
ble radiance  of  god- 
like  power  and 
serenity ;  also  to  the 
diffcult  part  exe- 
cuted with  restraint 
and  appalling  cred- 
ibility by  Edith 
Burnett  as  Agave; 
and  lastly,  tribute 
to  Charlotte  Fitch 
'34,  as  leader  of 
the  Chorus,  for  the 
intensity  and  sureness  of  her  per- 
formance, for  her  magnificent  free- 
dom of  movement  and  gesture,  and 
even  for  the  glorious,  burning,  red- 
gold  of  her  hair. 

The  play  was  directed  by  Mme. 
Sikelianos  from  the  prose  translation 
by  her  daughter-in-law,  Frances  Sike- 
lianos. The  music  was  written  by 
Mme.  Sikelianos  herself,  and  we  shall 
do  well  to  quote  her  own  words  con- 
cerning her  hopes  for  the  production: 

.  .  .  I  have  for  many  years  believed  that  light 
could  be  thrown  on  the  performance  of  a 
tragic  chorus  through  a  minute  study  of  the 
musical  method  preserved  by  the  Greek  Or- 
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Above:  The  Maenads  Returning  from  Their  Revels 
Below:  The  Chorus  Immediately  after  Scene  of  Earthquake 


Arnold  Genthe 


thodox  Church  that  the  pure  melodic  expres- 
sion made  possible  by  the  great  variety  of 
musical  modes  might  free  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  harmonic  accompaniments  by  hidden 
orchestras.  .  .  .  Moreover,  when  one  gets 
the  meanings  contained  in  a  Greek  chorus 
exaggerated  as  it  were  and  enlarged  through 


melody,  it  becomes  almost  inevitable  to  move 
expressively  thus  attaining  the  divine  Platonic 
unity  of  poetry,  music,  and  gymnastics.  My 
hope  was  not  to  do  a  finished  thing,  but  merely 
to  show  that  Greece  has  after  all  mysteriously 
preserved  the  elements  necessary  for  an  or- 
ganic reconstruction  of  its  great  dramas. 
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CERTAINLY  Euripides  upset  the 
time-schedule  for  Commence- 
ment events  in  an  utterly  conscience- 
less it  enthralling  fashion,  and  we  all 
make  a  dash  across  the  bridge  to  pre- 
pare for  class  suppers.  We  *76ers  are 
1  >ack  again  on  the  ( iym  Terrace  for  sup- 
per in  a  jiffy,  while  the  Reuners  repair 
to  their  chosen  spots  otherwhere. 
Push  Committee  is  already  serenad- 
ing when  the  laggards  arrive,  ubiqui- 
tous, indefatigable,  smiling  Push,  while 
we  collect  our  salads  and  discover  at 
least  a  dozen  cronies  hitherto  unmet, 
for  all  that  we  would  have  solemnly 
sworn  we  had  enjoyed  by  now  a  pro- 
tracted and  soul-satisfying  tete-a-tete 
with  all  but  a  distant  few  recorded  in 
the  Alumnae  Register.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  each  one 
of  us  to  sit  exclusively  with  each  other 
at  once,  we  take  the  cue  from  "Pig- 
gies"* and  take  a  progressive  meal 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  terrace, 
conveniently  landing  in  the  front  row 
by  the  time  the  stunt  begins. 

We  don't,  of  course,  want  to  be 
uppish  in  our  newly  acquired  class 
spirit  for  '76,  but  we  do  insist  that  our 
company  boasts  this  evening  some 
of  the  best  histrionic  ability  the  cam- 
pus affords.  Dot  Ainsworth  as  Gen- 
eral Johnson,  flaunting  that  essential 
topper,  handsomely  garbed  in  blue 
jacket  and  capacious  pair  of  white 
shorts,  comes  solicitously  to  the  rescue 
of  the  undergraduate  world,  which  in 
its  various  activities  as  fussers,  sport- 
lovers,  grinds,  are  all  suffering  griev- 
ously from  Unfair  Competish- shun. 
It  is  hard  lines,  sure  enough,  when 
you  have  no  time  to  play,  when  you 
study  all  day,  only  to  find  that  the 
girl  with  the  curl  sets  the  professor 
awhirl.  So  in  comes  the  General, 
goose-stepping  down  the  steps  and 
graciously  announcing  : 

Ladies,  ladies,  let  me  say 

I'm  General  Johnson  on  my  way 


*  "Piggies,"   for   the   sake   of  pre-'24   alumnae,   we 
introduce  as  Dorothy  Ainsworth's  white  dog. 


\iid  codes  for  this  and  codes  for  that 
\k   just  the  things  I'm  special  at. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  we  were 
all  in  fine  feather  and  frolicsome 
fettle,  that  no  doubt  we  should  have 
been  royally  entertained  if  the  stunt 
had  been  drearier  than  an  hour  in  the 
dentist's  chair.  So  right  here  we 
step  out  of  the  role  of  dramatic  critic, 
and  as  final  criterion  of  whether  76 
pulled  it  off  or  not  tell  you  that  as 
blase  and  bored  a  trio  of  waiters  as 
ever  one  might  hope  to  see,  from  the 
metropolis  of  Springfield  no  less,  all 
but  forgot  themselves  and  guffawed. 
Need  one  say  more? 

We  polished  off  our  songs  under 
Eisey's  cajolery.  The  old  favorites 
hold  their  own,  but  this  year's  chef 
d'oeuvre  is  certainly  inspired  by  Gen- 
eral Johnson  himself,  for  to  the  tune 
of  "No  more  Latin,  no  more  French," 
'76  shouts  over  and  over  again, 

A  B  C  D  E  F  G 
HIJKLMNOP 

X  R  A  and  P  D  Q 

C  W  A  and  nerts  to  you. 

And  then  comes  an  amicable  split  in 
the  ranks,  i.e.  the  strong  of  limb  and 
wind  set  out  on  the  annual  trek  to 
class  suppers,  and  the  strong  on 
sitting  and  listening  stay  quietly  on 
the  terrace  and  have  themselves  an 
experience  meeting  which  they  en- 
joy no  end,  and  from  which  they 
tear  themselves  only  to  go  to  the  Glee 
Club  concert  in  John  M.  Greene  at 
8.30.  Surely  the  Commencement  pro- 
gram is  all  topsy-turvy  this  June! 

We  go  with  the  trekkers.  First 
Honors  to  1884  in  the  Manse;  we  fell 
in  love  with  them  completely  at  first 
sight.  For  place  cards,  we  want  you 
to  know,  they  had  their  graduation 
pictures  of  50  years  ago,  and  very 
charming  they  looked  in  the  puffed 
sleeves  and  puffed  coiffure  of  those 
far-away  days,  but  more  charming 
now,  far  more  charming!  They  spoil 
us  outrageously,  demanding  "Give  us 
another,  classic  or  not,"  and  they  take 
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us  into  their  confidence,  admitting  the 
scandalous  mistranslation  by  one  of 
their  number  of  their  class  motto, 
Ets  KaXoKayadlav,  properly  "Toward  a 
true  culture,"  rendered  otherwise  as 
"To  a  perfect  gentleman." 

Then  and  there  '76  got  lost,  and  if 
you've  ever  been  a  '76er  you  won't 
think  the  defection  of  these  wandering 
minstrels  anything  to  be  wondered  at 
though  still  to  be  deplored.  We  just 
didn't  find  our  way  to  the  White 
House  to  pay  our  respects  to  '89.  We 
may  report,  however,  from  Lucy  Ellis 
Allen  that  there  was  no  lack  of  enter- 
tainment in  those  quarters.  On  to 
the  Crew  House  where  festive  1914 
dines  amid  red  candles  and  peonies, 
with  Paradise  in  the  dusk  shining 
through  the  windows;  to  1894  at 
9  Belmont,  maintaining  themselves 
scared  to  death  to  sing,  yet  girlish  in 
spirit  since 

Life  begins  at  forty 
As  you've  heard  before 
So  here  we  are — 
the  GIRLS  of  '94. 

giving  us  corroborative  proof,  too,  in 
the  heartiness  of  welcome  and  send- 
off.  To  1919  at  the  People's  Institute 
where  the  diners  all  but  jump  up  on 
the  table  and  do  a  dance  in  Eisey's 
honor,  wildly  applauding  and  singing 
"we  just  adore  you,"  while  her  sup- 
porting cast,  already  something  scant 
of  breath,  hang  back  and  bask  in 
reflected  glory. 

On  again  to  delve  into  the  lower 
depths  of  the  Hotel  Northampton, 
up  and  down,  in  and  out  and  around 
a  veritable  maze  of  lobbies  and 
lounges,  taverns  and  kitchens,  up  and 
on  with  the  treasure  hunt  till  we  find 
it  in  the  presence  of  '99.  There  is  our 
flagging  courage  heightened  by  being 
treated  to  a  special  song  prepared 
against  our  coming,  piano  accompani- 
ment and  all. 

In  and  out,  down  and  around  some 
more  to  investigate  the  ways  of  First 
Reuners,  finding  them  a  bit  perplexed 


as  to  how  to  take  this  disheveled 
rabble  invading  the  quiet  dignity  of  a 
symposium   of   the    First   Year   Out. 

In  the  First  Church,  1904  revealed 
to  us  yet  another  star  in  our  midst, 
Elizabeth  Hamburger  '27,  their  Class 
Baby,  who  is  drawn  to  the  head  of  the 
table  and  feted  with  songs  and  cheers, 
Elizabeth  Hamburger  who  has  been 
reuning  with  them  since  she  was  seven 
years  old. 

Twenty-Four  finds  us  still  going 
strong  at  the  finish,  albeit  our  strag- 
gling column  necessitates  an  authori- 
tative arm  from  one  of  our  number  to 
hold  Main  St.  traffic  at  a  standstill 
till  the  last  weary  waggler  staggers 
across.  These  flatterers  tell  us  we 
are  "looking  swell,"  but  anyway 
they  are,  and  they  laugh  at  our 
little  jokes,  sending  us  happily  on  our 
way  to  get  sodas  at  Beckmann's,  or  a 
glass  of  beer  under  the  candle  shadows 
of  corncobs  and  kettles  of  the  Tavern, 
with  much  and  more  talk,  good  talk, 
too,  the  sort  that  the  place  and  the 
people  afford,  till  we  remember  that 
college  houses  close  even  at  Com- 
mencement time.  The  first  drops  of 
rain  spatter  refreshingly  but  por- 
tentously on  our  fevered  brows  as  we 
pass  the  Grecourt  Gates. 

IVY  DAY  morning  we  wake  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy — now  wouldn't  any 
other  place  and  time  have  found  us 
wilted  and  bedraggled? — with  the 
bright  sun  beaming  down  on  a  glisten- 
ing world.  Our  haste  to  be  up  and 
out  still  does  not  spare  us  a  sense  of 
coming  in  with  the  hare,  for  already 
campus  is  sprinkled  with  enterprising 
family  groups,  risen  apparently  with 
Mr.  King's  men  at  the  crack  o'  dawn 
to  pitch  their  camp  stools  along  the 
line  of  march,  and  clutch  the  rope 
jealously  under  their  chins  the  instant 
said  rope  is  extended.  "I'm  all  worn 
out,"  confides  one  father  by  Sunday 
evening.  "Been  up  at  6:30  every 
morning  since  we  got  here." — "6:30! 
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Whatever  could  you  do  getting  up  at 
that  hour?  The  girls  don't.  Nothing 
starts."  -"Oh,  I  know,  but  1  want  to 
be  there  first." 

And  sure  enough  here  they  are, 
getting  here  first  by  the  score,  while 
alumnae  are  belatedly  rushing  to 
Headquarters  for  their  bonnets,  bou- 
quets, boots,  balloons,  and  baskets; 
here  they  are,  those  doting  families, 
broiling  in  the  sun  or  craftily  en- 
camped under  the  densest  elm 
branches. 

Doomed  as  we  are  by  the  necessity 
of  being  everywhere  at  once  to  forego 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  '76er  on 
parade,  we  stoically  resist  the  instruc- 
tions to  assemble  in  front  of  Chapin, 
and  take  up  our  reporter's  stand  to  the 
left  of  the  Libe  near  by  the  strategic 
maple  whose  shade  Messrs.  Stahl- 
berg,  King,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  are  enjoying. 
Behind  us  we  are  aware  of  a  delirious 
confusion  reigning  while  the  alumnae 
fall  in.  The  band  is  beginning  to 
play  behind  Hatfield.  It  should  be 
time  soon  now. 

And  it  is !  Out  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Libe  emerges  the  reviewing  party,  the 
President,  genial  as  the  day  itself  and 
cool  in  his  light  Palm  Beach,  Mrs. 
Neilson,  a  delight  to  the  eyes  in  her 
particular  shade  of  ethereal  blue,  the 
Dean,  Mrs.  Scales,  and  Miss  Hill, 
white-clad,  and  the  proud  godparent 
of  the  graduating  class,  Miss  Peoples, 
in  delicious  green. 

A  sense  of  orderly  progression  rises 
from  the  bedlam  yonder,  the  band  of 
stalwart  Legionnaires  in  gold-braided 
black,  with  an  incongruous  white 
sylph  at  their  head,  is  leading  off; 
at  Wallace  the  Leading  Ladies  of  1884 
step  into  place  of  honor,  and  the 
procession  is  upon  us. 

How  lovely  they  look,  our  Fiftieth 
Reuners,  in  their  academic  gowns  of 
diaphanous  pale-blue  with  hoods  of 
chartreuse!  "These  represent  the 
pioneers  in  higher  education  for 
women    in    America,"    observes    the 


American  Father  as  reported  by  Miss 
Chase.  But  not  Father  alone  is 
moved.  Could  one  see  into  the 
hearts  of  the  coolly  non-committal, 
so-called  unsentimental  alumna  of 
late  years,  there,  too,  would  be  de- 
tected a  warm  glow  of  sincerest  ven- 
eration. Receiving  the  homage  of  the 
reviewing  stand,  their  white  parasols 
raised  in  salute,  they  dip  down  the 
slope  to  their  own  reserved  section  of 
seats  along  the  Mall. 

Jauntily  next,  swinging  their  yellow 
canes  with  yellowr  scarfs  taking  the 
breeze  from  the  nimbleness  of  their 
motion,  come  the  thirty  strong  of  the 
Class  of  '89,  thirty,  note  well,  from  a 
class  that  graduated  only  49  forty-five 
years  ago.  Pressing  close  on  their 
heels  comes  '94 — "In  the  Red,  but 
aren't  we  all?"  their  sign  cheerfully 
proclaims,  writh  red,  beruffled  capes 
and  tip-tilted  pancake  straw's  tied  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  over  the 
crowm  with  red  ribbon,  fetching  bits  of 
headgear  that  will  earn  them  the 
constant  lyrical  query,  "Where  did 
you  get  that  hat? "  all  through  the  day. 

The  green-caped  '99,  nowise  prone 
to  let  a  challenge  go  unheeded,  carries 
high  that  libelous  edition  of  the  New 
Yorker,  so  outrageously  travestying 
our  alumna  pulchritude,  claims  it  for 
their  Special  Edition,  observes  further 
that  they  are  "99%  pure";  "In 
1899  cocktails  were  feathers,  and  the 
only  permanent  waves  were  in  the 
sea."  And  now  bobbing  white  bal- 
loons announce  the  advent  of  that 
paint-minded  class  of  1904,  smart  and 
handsome  in  its  purple  organdie  trim- 
mings. Behold  the  New  Yorker  out- 
done: "Alumna  with  Banana," 
"Alumna  Descending  the  Stairs," 
futuristically  executed  in  still  more 
purple,  out-Picassoing  Picasso.  And 
how  they  do  parade  their  aunts! 
"Counting  In-laws,  1904  has  1000 
Aunts."  "One  Aunt  Wrote  Four 
Saints  in  Three  Acts."  Oh  well,  1909 
preserves  the  purity  of  the   English 
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language  by  its  return  to  Shakespeare ; 
picturesque  in  yellow  capes  and  Hol- 
bein hats  beplumed  with  white  feath- 
ers, they  maintain  the  right  of  the 
romantic  to  mingle  his  comedy  and 
tragedy  as  he  pleases.  "I  know  a 
bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows — I 
know  a  BANK  which  the  WILD 
TIME  blew.  My  ducats!  O  my 
daughter!" 

Red  tarns,  red  bows,  red  handbags, 
this  is  1914  now  passing  before  us, 
"The  last  of  the  Pre-War  Stuff,"  and 
a  reformed  class  it  is,  too.  "Born  in 
the  Mauve  Decade  But  Not  Off  Color 
Now."  Tres  a  la  mode  1919  is  all 
alphabetical,  white  to  the  fore  and 
green  to  the  rear,  Greenbacks  (infla- 
tion or  deflation?  we  query)  in  pajamas 
which  might  on  some  Aggers  not  so 
sylphlike,  pity  'tis,  'tis  true,  cause  the 
American  Father  to  cringe.  "M.W.C. 
Mae  West  Curves,"  they  advertise, 
yet  "P.W.A.  Plenty  With  Angles," 
"C.C.C.  Children  Constantly  Com- 
ing," "S.E.S.  Spinsters  Eventually 
Succumb"  rousing  mirth  all  along  the 
line.  '24  is  charming  to  behold, 
"Gardeners  of  Life  are  We,"  with 
purple-striped  floppy-brimmed  garden 
hats,  purple  mitts  carrying  flower 
baskets,  posies  from  which  they  toss  to 
the  reviewing  stand  as  they  pass — the 
prettiest  gesture  of  the  entire  proces- 


sion. Then  '29  in  yellow  overalls, 
recalling  its  palmy  days,  potted  palm 
borne  to  the  fore,  each  marcher  armed 
with  green  branches,  proclaims  a 
primary  interest  in  the  Nursery  and 
Reforestation — "47  Chips  off  the  Old 
Block,"  et  al. 

'33  makes  a  brilliant  showing  garbed 
in  yellow  sou'westers,  rain  capes,  and 
black  rubber  boots,  proof  positive  they 
are  braving  stormy  weather,  though 
the  class  countenance  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  being  weather-beaten.  Now 
does  the  heart  of  this  exiled  onlooker 
swell  with  nostalgic  pride  as  '76  curves 
into  view  for  The  Last  Round-Up, 
red,  yellow,  green,  purple  lariats 
curling  and  circling  skillfully  (or  not), 
sponsored,  too,  by  Her  Canine  Ma- 
jesty Piggies,  plaid  kerchief  about  her 
neck,  adding  the  necessary  touch  of 
distinction  to  the  motley  crew,  for, 
it  has  been  remarked,  "She  looks 
down  her  nose  at  you  just  like  Presi- 
dent Neilson."  A  gay  whirl  of  color 
and  the  Alumnae  Procession  is  over. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson, 
Miss  Nicolson,  all  stoop  down  and 
garner  the  blossoms  from  the  Gardens 
of  '24 — into  a  buttonhole,  on  to  the 
Dean's  hat,  as  corsage  the  purple  and 
pink  sprigs  go. 

The  President  is  called  for  and  de- 
parts around  the  corner,  straight  down 
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Paul  Anderson 

"Through  the  Margins  of  Color  the  White  of  the  Seniors" 


the  alumnae  line  toward  Studes,  and 
a  two-year-older  in  daffodil  linen, 
l"29's  First  Sapling,"  perhaps,  crawls 
out  from  under  the  rope  and  plants 
herself  philosophically  in  the  middle 
of  the  route. 

The  President  is  on  the  steps  again ; 
the  band  plays  lentamente,  and 
slowly,  gracefully,  with  stunning  car- 
riage, the  1935  Class  President  and 
President  of  Student  Government,  in 
long  gowns  of  robin's  egg  blue,  leading 
off,  the  Juniors  appear,  bearing  the 
dark-green  heavy  chain  of  the  laurel, 
and  move  into  place  as  guard  of  honor 
for  the  Senior  procession.  The  light 
pastels  moving  in  the  merest  zephyr, 
the  sweetly  grave  andante  motion  of 
the  march,  then  through  the  margins 
of  color  the  white  of  the  seniors,  em- 
broidered against  each  gown  the  red 
bloom  and  green  leaves  of  their  roses ! 

And  now  we  wish  we  might  rend 
ourselves  in  twain,  to  send  one  part  to 
Indoor  Ivy,  be  edified  by  the  serious 
oration,  entertained  by  the  humorous, 


hear  yet  another  Ivy  Song.  But,  we 
remind  ourselves,  we  are  an  alumna — 
a  plain  alumna,  not  the  cum  laude 
mother-of-a-senior  alumna — and  even 
if  we  could  persuade  one  of  those 
seniors  of  palpably  upright  bearing  to 
drop  her  rose  to  us  from  an  upper 
window,  we  wonder  would  the  door- 
man be  taken  in?  We  turn  our  steps 
toward  Sage,  and  the 

ASSOCIATION  meeting,  where  we 
ly.  arrive  to  find  Miss  Mary  Whiton 
of  the  Class  of  '79  receiving  an  ovation 
as  she  appears  on  the  platform  in  her 
black  silk  gown  and  white  gloves  of 
the  graduation  styles  of  her  day.  The 
Fiftieth  Reuners,  too,  are  called  upon 
to  rise  and  bow  to  our  greetings. 
Then  to  the  business — and  we  note 
only  the  high  spots,  for  the  Alumnae 
Association  department  is  the  place 
in  which  to  look  for  reports — and  don't 
fail  to  look!  Mrs.  Huntington,  Miss 
Hill,  Miss  Snow  on  the  platform. 
Mrs.  Huntington  addresses  us: 
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Planting  the  Ivy 

We  apologize  to  Eleanor  Hayden  {left)  and  Betty  Hardenbergh  (senior  president)  for  inducting  them  so 
prematurely  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  Elizabeth  Bradley  '36  of  the  Push  Com- 
mittee doesn't  know  there  is  such  a  thing,  and  Elsa  Dommerich,  Junior  Usher,  is  thinking  that,  as  1935's 
Senior  President,  she  will  be  in  Betty's  place  next  year.     Betty  is  the  first  Alumnae  President  of  1934. 


Most  organizations  and  institutions  have 
been  in  the  condition  so  graphically  described 
by  the  Red  Queen  in  Alice  in  Wonderland 
when  she  said,  "  It  takes  all  the  running  you 
can  do  to  keep  in  the  same  place."  Our 
Association  has  not  only  "kept  in  the  same 
place"  but,  again  quoting  from  the  Red 
Queen,  it  has  "got  somewhere  else."  Due  to 
redoubled  effort  on  the  part  of  our  devoted 
Office  Staff  and  to  a  thrift  that  would  be 
marveled  at  even  in  Scotland,  the  red-ink 
bottle  has  not  yet  been  taken  off  the  shelf. 

Alumnae  are  getting  more  loyal 
under  the  stress  of  the  times,  we  hear 
with  approval,  1438  returning  last 
year.  (1438  indeed!  This  year  the 
figures  soar  to  1600 — the  largest  num- 
ber in  any  year  excepting  the  50th 
of  the  College  and  the  50th  of  the 
Association.)  The  Alumnae  College 
is  hailed  as  a  colossal  success;  the 
Smith  Booth  at  the  World's  Fair  is 
praised  (see  page  434) ;  3020  people 
visited  the  Booth  last  year;  and 

In  1935  the  College  will  issue  the  Decennial 
Biographical  Catalogue  of  all  its  locate-able 
graduates.  This  will  give  you  not  only 
married  names  and  addresses  but  a  record  of 
the  activities  of  some  14,000  alumnae. 

We  learn  that  the  four  copies  of  our 
film,  "A  Freshman  Comes  to  Smith," 
have  been  constantly  on  the  road; 
that  the  shock  brigade  of  seniors 
brought  into  the  Alumnae  Association 


95.3%  of  the  class  (see  page  437) ;  that 
the  Association  entertained  170  girls 
of  pre-college  age  on  Field  Day-Float 
Night;  and  that,  although  there  is  no 
good  news  yet  about  the  Alumnae 
Building,  "it's  the  squeaky  axle  that 
gets  the  grease!" 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97, 
retiring  Senior  Alumnae  Trustee  after 
eight  years  of  service,  reviewing  (page 
433)  the  accomplishments  of  the  As- 
sociation as  it  has  grown  to  be  Junior 
Partner  with  President  Neilson  in  the 
Smith  College  Business,  pays  tribute 
to  his  masterful  piloting  of  the  ship. 
We  give  her  a  hearty  round  of  applause, 
proof  that  we  regret  to  see  her  go. 

Then  comes  what  we  are  waiting 
for.  How  about  that  25th  Birthday 
of  our  Quarterly,  without  which  the 
glorious  achievements  of  our  Associa- 
tion would  be  a  mere  fraction  of  their 
lusty  selves,  without  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  aver,  Smith  College  could  not 
boast  the  most  loyal  body  of  graduates 
of  any  woman's  college  anywhere. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  particu- 
lar Commencement  [Mrs.  Huntington  speak- 
ing], and  the  one  which  we  shall  all  remember 
with  the  greatest  interest,  is  that  it  marks  the 
25th    Anniversary   of   our   Alumnae    Quar- 
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iikiv  I  am  not  being  fulsome,  nor  am  I 
exaggerating  when  I  Bay  ih.n  our  magazine 
is  tin-  best  alumnae  publication  in  the  united 
States,  nor  can  I  o\  crest  imate  us  \  alue  to  the 
Association  and  to  the  College.     Edith  Hill 

L903   has   been    the  editor  of  the  QUARTERLY 

since  the  second  year  of  its  existence.  The 
Ql  V.RTERIA  is  almost  entirely  her  product. 
Miss  Hill  is  going  to  ret-all  to  us  some  of  the 
high  points  of  its  history. 

When  Miss  Hill  succeeds  in  milking 

herself  heard  above  the  din,  she  gives 

her  report,  and  because  a  member  of 
her  Board  tipped  this  reporter  off  to 
the  fact  that  her  remarks  were  to  start 
off  this  Anniversary  number,  we  has- 
tily refer  you  to  page  349  and  proceed, 
for  Mrs.  Huntington  has  all  sorts  of 
secrets  still  to  be  revealed.  In  fact, 
enter  a  Western  Union  messenger, 
strings  of  telegrams  about  his  neck, 
congratulations  to  Miss  Hill  and  to 
the  Quarterly.  Said  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington: 

All  of  these  telegrams  are  addressed  to  Miss 
Edith  Hill.  Since  I  was  given  advance  in- 
formation, I  can  tell  you  that  they  come  from 
the  secretaries  of  all  the  classes,  who  are  in 
constant  communication  with  our  Editor. 
Since  time  would  not  permit  me  to  read  them 
all.  to  her,  and  to  you.  I  will  select  just  a  few. 

We  are  quoting  here  only  three  or 
four  of  the  half  dozen  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton succeeded  in  reading  before  Miss 
Hill,  who  was  growing  more  and  more 
desperate  with  embarrassment  and 
emotion,  got  her  to  stop. 

Many  happy  returns  of  the  day  to  the 
Quarterly  stop  Congratulations  to  Miss  Hill 
stop  A  long  and  prosperous  future  to  you  both 
dont  stop  1921 

I  know  a  young  lady  just  turned  twenty-five 
By  far  most  astounding  young  lady  alive. 
She  lives  in  Northampton  but  she  gets  to  know 
When  a  Smith  babv's  teething  in  east  Kokomo. 
Here's  to  her!  1933 

O  Quarterly,  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
years 
We  of  half  a  century  greet  you  with  cheers. 
You've  kept  alive  our  college  fire,  right  briskly 
still  it  burns, 

So  congratulations  to  you  and  many  glad 
returns.  1884 

Congratulations  on  having  made  the  Quar- 
terly the  tie  that  binds  Smith  daughters. 

1900 

Mrs.  Huntington  had  more  sur- 
prises up  her  sleeve,  for  she  continued  : 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Alumnae  Association 
should  mark  this  Silver  Anniversary  of  the 


Quarterly  in  some  tangible  way.  All 
through  the  past  weeks  in  Washington  we 
have  been  hearing  of  President  Roosevelt's 
Silver  Message  to  Congress.  We  have  a 
silver  message  to  deliver  also.  But  ours  is 
more  pleasant  than  his.  Its  substance  is  the 
esteem  in  which  we  hold  the  creator  of  our 
Ql  IRTERLY  and  our  appreciation  of  the  tre- 
mendous service  she  has  rendered  to  us  and 
to  the  College  over  a  period  of  24  years. 
You  remember  that  the  inscription  on  Portia's 
silver  casket  read,  "Who  chooseth  me  shall 
get  as  much  as  he  deserves."  Edith  Hill 
deserves  far  more  than  this  silver  gift.  We 
could  never  give  her  what  she  really  deserves, 
so  we  must  content  ourselves  with  adding  to 
this  silver  plate  a  check,  a  small  dividend 
upon  her  enormous  investment  of  devotion 
to  the  Quarterly.* 

It  is  only  fair  to  have  pity  on  Miss 
Hill  at  this  point  and  say  quickly  that 
Mrs.  Huntington  made  mention  of  the 
valuable  contribution  Miss  Snow  has 
made  these  21  years  as  business  man- 
ager of  the  Quarterly,  and  gave  us  a 
chance  to  make  the  Quarterly  itself  a 
Birthday  Present  of  new  subscriptions. 

In  this  era  of  special  days  and  special  weeks 
[she  said],  this  should  be  "Own  Your  Own 
Qiarterlv"  Day,  and  resolutions  should  be 
made — and  kept — not  to  bootleg  our  Quar- 
terlies from  our  mothers,  or  our  sisters,  or 
our  aunts. 

Now  President  Neilson  comes  to  the 
platform  and,  after  tantalizingly  talk- 
ing all  round  the  subject  of  the  new 
Alumnae  Trustee,  tells  us  her  name — 
Dorothy  Douglas  Zinsser  1913.  The 
house  registers  its  approval  and  the 
President  then  treats  us  to  a  bonus,  so 
to  speak,  a  comment  on  scholarships 
left  over  from  Last  Chapel .  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  the  College  has  given 
more  in  scholarships  than  has  any 
other  college  or  university  in  the  coun- 

*  It  is  bad  form  to  interrupt  the  president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  we  know;  but  at  this  point  the 
Editor  will  burst  if  she  doesn't  say  as  emphatically  as  the 
English  language,  printer's  ink,  and  inner  compulsion 
make  possible  that  she  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly 
disclaims  all  responsibility  for  the  portions  of  this 
magazine  pertaining  to  her.  Only  by  remembering 
sternly  that  the  demonstration  which  touched  her  so 
deeply  was  tendered  by  individuals  who  are  her  friends, 
personal  friends  and  business  friends  who  see  her  through 
rose-colored  glasses,  with  true  Christian  charity  over- 
looking her  faults  and  magnifying  her  virtues,  can  she 
obey  the  command  of  Mrs.  Huntington  and  "print  it 
all."     She  asks  you  to  turn  to  page  404- 
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try,  not  excepting  Harvard  and  Yale 
[about  $240,000  this  year],  although 
its  scholarship  endowment  ranks 
fourth  among  the  women's  colleges. 
Scholarship  funds  amount  to  about 
$100,000,  counting  the  Alumnae  Fund, 
and  the  College  takes  about  $100,000 
more  from  its  general  income.  If  we 
had  not  given  generously  for  scholar- 
ships, the  enrollment  would  have  been 
300-400  less  than  normal,  necessitating 
the  loss  of  about  40  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  reductions  in  salary. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact — the  Scotch- 
man never  changes  his  plaids — once 
the  running  expenses  of  the  College 
are  undertaken,  it  really  costs  no  more 
to  have,  say,  a  distribution  of  two 
more  girls  on  scholarships  to  a  house, 
no  more  in  food,  in  maid  service,  in 
electricity,  and  then,  if  these  two  girls 
can  pay  their  board  or  part  of  it,  what 
they  pay  is  practically  velvet.  So  the 
last  30  scholarships  added  in  Septem- 
ber, just  before  we  open,  are  really  an 
improvement  in  our  financial  situation 
rather  than  an  injury  to  it. 

This  [the  President  says]  is  the  explanation 
of  what  seems  a  foolhardy  spending  of  scholar- 
ship money  in  the  last  stages.  .  .  .  Where 
does  the  money  come  from?  At  a  time  when 
interest  on  investments  is  going  down,  how 
have  we  $100,000  to  spend?  We  have  it 
because  in  1930  we  announced  an  increase  in 
tuition  which  applied  to  the  next  freshman 
class,  the  next  year  to  the  two  lower  classes, 
the  next  year  to  three,  and  so  forth;  that  is, 
our  income  was  going  up — so  far  as  our  num- 
bers did  not  go  down  on  this  account.  But 
the  end  of  that  progressive  increase  has  now 
arrived. 

How  far  have  we  been  wise  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  allotment  of  scholarships?  I  know 
that  a  number  of  you  here  present  have  in 
your  minds  cases  where  scholarships  have 
been  given,  you  think,  where  they  were  not 
needed.  One  of  the  most  depressing  effects 
of  the  depression  is  the  increased  readiness 
of  people  to  take  financial  aid  who  don't 
absolutely  need  it,  and  the  reluctance  of 
people  to  pay  their  debts.  This  attitude  has 
forced  us  to  take  rather  drastic  measures. 
When  people  apply  now  for  a  scholarship  for 
their  daughter,  we  ask  the  daughter  to  give 
us  her  budget  of  expenses  for  the  college  year 
— what  she  expects  to  spend,  and  how.  We 
ask  her  to  list  against  this  all  her  sources  of 
income,  and  show  us  what  she  regards  as  her 
need    for    financial    aid.     Then    we    ask    her 


parents  to  tell  us  what  their  salary  is,  and 
what  other  sources  of  income  they  have;  and 
what  obligations,  such  as  the  matter  of  the 
support  of  relatives,  including  their  own  chil- 
dren; also  any  other  facts  that  bear  on  this 
application.  Sometimes  this  is  resented,  and 
if  so  I  say,  "  I  am  very  sorry;  I  have  really  not 
the  slightest  curiosity  about  your  private 
affairs;  but  I  am  the  steward  of  certain  funds, 
and  I  have  it  on  my  conscience  that  I  must 
not  use  them  except  where  they  are  most 
necessary  and  most  rewarding."  For  the 
most  part,  however,  parents  are  quite  candid 
with  us,  when  they  realize  that  this  is  really  a 
kind  of  competition,  and  that  their  daughter 
is  competing  with  other  children  from  the 
point  of  view  of  how  much  she  is  a  worth-while 
investment  and  of  the  desperateness  of  her 
financial  situation. 

These  reports  we  scrutinize  very  carefully; 
then  we  get  evidence  from  friends  of  the  family ; 
and  then  we  make  the  best  judgment  we  can. 
Sometimes  we  have  more  evidence  than  the 
next-door  neighbor  has.  People  don't  ad- 
vertise to  their  neighbors  how  many  unfor- 
tunate relatives  they  have  to  support.  .  .  . 

I  know  we  get  taken  in  sometimes,  and  we 
resent  it  bitterly  when  we  find  it  out.  But 
we  do  not  get  taken  in  nearly  so  often  as  the 
neighbors  suppose  we  do.  I  don't  want  to 
discourage  you  from  sending  us  all  the  relevant 
facts — but  don't  draw  the  conclusion  that 
that  is  the  whole  story.  The  amount  of 
money  bestowed  here  in  scholarships  on  un- 
worthy people  is  a  negligible  fraction.  The 
giving  of  scholarships  has,  of  course,  kept  the 
College  approximately  poor.  .  .  . 

I  want  you  to  feel  that  the  necessity  of  see- 
ing these  girls  through  and  letting  others  in 
who  may  never  be  completely  self-supporting 
in  college  still  holds  and  ought  to  weigh  with 
you  in  what  you  plan  to  do  for  us.  Without 
the  Alumnae  Fund  we  could  not  have  done 
this  without  a  deficit;  the  Alumnae  Fund 
enabled  us  to  keep  solvent. 

After  the  vote  to  confer  an  honor- 
ary life  subscription  to  the  Quar- 
terly on  Miss  Cheever  '90,  already  a 
Life  Member  of  the  Association  and 
retiring  from  the  Faculty,  and  of  a 
Life  Membership  on  Mrs.  Senda 
Berenson  Abbott,  director  of  physical 
training  in  the  College  from  1892— 
1911,  Mrs.  Rausch,  Fund  Chairman, 
takes  the  floor. 

The  Fund  [she  says]  not  only  has  had  to 
face  the  Big,  Bad  Wolf  this  year,  but  there  has 
been  the  Blue  Eagle  to  boot.  But  sometimes 
Wolves  and  Eagles  are  blessings  in  disguise — 
they  cause  givers  to  think  before  refusing  to 
help.  .  .  .  Today  I  come  believing  in  mir- 
acles, for  not  only  have  we  some  169  more 
givers  to  the  Fund  than  last  year,  but  we  can 
count  on  our  goal  of  $45,000  by  Commence- 
ment.*    '89  adds  to  its  Reunion  gift  to  bring  it 

*  See  page  432  for  final  figures. 
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to  $2001),  'J4  adda  $625,  and  the  senior  class, 
1934,  gives  $200  from  its  treasury.  '19  prom- 
ises $1000,  and  '09  $110  from  its  treasury  in 
addition  to  its  already  magnificent  gift. 

To  find  the  figure  of  all  Alumnae  Gifts  add 
the  gifts  of  Local  Clubs,  $20,000,  and  bequests 
from  alumnae  amounting  this  year  to  $7000, 
making  a  total  of  $72,000;  and  to  put  this 
figure  in  proper  proportion  to  the  figures 
reported  by  some  alumnae  funds,  add  the 
$22,000  paid  to  the  Association  for  dues  and 
Quarterly  subscriptions.  Thus  we  may 
figure  that  over  $94,000  has  come  to  Nor- 
thampton as  a  result  of  alumnae  interest. 

*  Truly,  Mrs.  Rausch  is  a  student  of 

psychology,  for  what  better  way 
could  she  have  devised  to  revive  the 
courage  of  us  world-worn  alumnae  and 
to  stimulate  our  efforts  for  another 
year?  And  now  for  the  prize  awards, 
announcement  of  which  is  greeted 
with  glee  (the  monetary  value  isn't 
so  much,  but  the  cleverness  makes 
them  invaluable). 

This  year  [says  Mrs.  Rausch]  the  efforts  of 
the  Fund  Chairmen  have  been  superhuman — 
these  mortals  have  been  Perfect  Angels. 

Angel  No.  1:  for  highest  per  cent  of  con- 
tributors, Helen  Rand  Thayer  '84,  100rr! 
A  new  pair  of  wings  tipped  with  the  Blue 
Eagle's  own  feathers  (2  fans). 

Angel  No.  2:  for  the  largest  number  of 
contributors,  and  also  the  largest  increase 
since  last  year,  Mary  Stevenson  '09.  This 
number,  222,  is  the  largest  number  from  one 
class  ever  giving  to  the  Fund,  and  we  present 
a  new  halo  (rubber  swimming  ring). 

Angel  No.  3:  for  the  best  letter,  Jane  Griffin 
'19  (fishpole),  a  new  line  to  use  next  year. 

I  Angel   No.    4:   for   the    best    "follow-up," 

Ethel  Braman  '99  (landing  net),  a  sure  way 
to  prevent  any  from  slipping  through  your 
fingers. 
Angels  No.  5  and  6:  to  the  Reunion  Class 
with  the  largest  total  turned  into  Fund  since 
the  last  reunion:  '24  (Carlotta  Creevey 
Harrison)  has  raised  $14,000  with  help  of 
insurance,  '04  (Edith  Bond  Howard),  $12,000 
just  by  dint  of  perseverance.  The  Fund 
Committee  recommends  that  two  scholar- 
ships given  next  year  bear  the  names  of  your 
classes.  I  present  a  diploma  roll  and  a  blue 
feather  for  your  caps. 

The  Association  by  request  of  Mrs. 
Rausch  then  endorses  a  change  in  the 
charter  and  the  project  for  next  year: 

To  approve  the  suggested  change  in  the 
Charter  so  that  Section  E  reads:  Gifts  to  the 
Fund  shall  not  be  further  designated  without 
special  action  by  the  Central  Committee. 

To  approve  the  project  planned  by  the 
Central  Committee  that  the  Alumnae  Fund 
make  every  effort  to  raise  $40,000  as  a  gift 


to  i  he  College  to  be  used  for  maintaining  edu- 
cational standards  or  for  scholarships,  as  the 
need  of  the  year  shall  determine.  Should  the 
receipts  exceed  $40,000,  the  project  for  which 
the  excess  shall  be  used  shall  be  voted  in  June. 

The  hours  have  sped — shall  we  say 
on  angels'  wings? — and  now  with 
hasty  but  profound  salaams  to  our  new 
officers  as  they  are  announced  (see 
page  433),  we  take  our  satisfied  leave 
and  progress  to  the 

LUNCHEON  as  guests  of  the  College 
^  on  the  lawn  by  the  Alumnae 
Gym.  Then  especially  do  we  admire 
the  foresight  of  those  greenbacks  of 
1919,  as,  armed  with  our  boxes  of 
sandwiches,  pickles,  and  cakes,  our 
pop  and  ice  cream,  we  look  about  for  a 
patch  of  stainless  grass.  What  ho! 
There  is  '29  luring  us  into  their  juve- 
nile midst;  the  strains  of  the  band 
waft  softly  on  the  quiet  air,  friends  of 
various  numerals  pause  for  a  word  in 
passing,  and  we  fall  into  that  pleasant 
siesta  laziness,  wishing  we  could  do 
just  this  all  afternoon  long.     But 

ALUMNAE  ASSEMBLY  promises 
±±-  to  be  a  good  show  and  by  2 
o'clock  there  we  are,  ticket  duly 
presented,  insinuating  ourselves  bra- 
zenly in  with  '29,  Miss  Barbour  hos- 
pitably conniving.  The  program  sim- 
ulates a  Quarterly  cover,  with 
table  of  contents  on  the  reverse  side 
(Note  well  the  Publisher,  the  Editor, 
and  her  Board) .  The  stage  is  set  with 
a  mammoth  reproduction  of  the 
present  silver  Quarterly  cover  for 
background,  banked  with  evergreens, 
microphone  set  downstage  and  to  the 
left. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Radio  Audi- 
ence [booms  the  Announcer],  we  are  about 
to  take  a  Radio-Television  Trip  through  the 
pages  of  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly, 
June  1934.  This  program  is  coming  to  you 
over  the  Gold  and  White  Network,  reaching 
alumnae  of  Smith  College  from  every  corner 
of  the  World.  It  is  broadcast  from  Station 
F.U.N. D.  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts; 
at  a  radio  frequency  of  Quarterly  kilocycles. 
Your  announcer  is  Reuna  Smith. 

While  the  vast  auditorium  of  John  M. 
Greene  Hall  is  filling  with  Intelligent  Gentle- 
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women,  earnestly  bent  on  helping  the  Quar- 
terly celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  birthday,  I 
am  going  to  turn  the  microphone  over  to 
Fluid  Gabbons,  who  is  strategically  ensconced 
in  the  tower  of  College  Hall.  She  will  give  a 
pigeon's  eye  view  of  Campus  activities. 
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"Hello,  everybody,"  says  Miss  Gab- 
bons, and  paints  her  campus  picture. 
We  quote  certain  colorful  strokes: 

.  .  .  This  beautiful  little  New  England 
city  is  rejoicing  in  its  gay-day  of  Reunion — 
merchants  are  gayly  ringing  their  cash  regis- 
ters, and  waiters  in  the  eating  places  are 
staggering  under  trays  loaded  with  giddy 
collegiate  viands  guaranteed  to  bring  back  the 
flush  of  youthful  days  to  the  grayest  of  gay 
alumnae.  The  Great  Gay  Green  Campus 
all  set  about  with  elm  trees  is  gay  with  purple, 
red,  yellow,  and  green  costumes.  Intelligent 
gentlewomen  of  all  ages,  shapes,  and  sizes 
troop  across  the  lawns.  The  Faculty  are 
more  grave  than  gay.  They  are  trying 
valiantly  to  remember  all  the  names  of  all 
the  students  in  all  their  classes  for  the  past 
forty  years.  .  .  .  The  undergraduates  are 
gay  with  good  reason.  They  are  either 
Junior  Ushers  who  escorted  the  Seniors  this 
morning  and  looked  lovely  enough  to  be  gay 
about  it,  or  members  of  1934  who  on  Monday 
will  become  part  of  that  Vast  Family  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Daughters  of  Smith. 
They  may  be  scattered  to  the  far  edges  of 
civilization;  but  they  are  kept  close  to  the 
family  by  news  of  each  other,  news  of  the 
undergraduates,  news  of  the  College,  through 
that  faithful  dispenser  of  College  informa- 
tion, The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly! 
So  back  you  go  to  John  M.  Greene,  and  the 
Quarterly  celebration.  Take  it  over  Re- 
una! 

And  take  it  over  she  does.  Remind- 
ing us  that  handsome  as  the  cover  of 
the  Quarterly  is,  the  true  interest 
lies  within  the  covers,  she  spies  the 
Frontispiece  and  shouts,  "Television 
for  the  Glee  Club."  And  there  they 
are  (a.  la  the  May  issue),  rendering 
two  or  three  selections  to  our  delight. 

Under  the  title,  the  Commentator  [again  the 
Announcer — and  we  confess  we  have  not 
space  to  quote  in  toto],  we  find  the  Quarterly 
turning  the  pages  in  her  own  book  of  memo- 
ries, looking  back  over  25  years  and  noting 
with  satisfaction  that  her  costumes  were 
always  attractive  and  correct.  We  see  her  as 
she  is  dressed  on  Ivy  Day  this  year,  and  back 
to  1909  when  the  Quarterly  made  her 
debut  before  the  world.     Television! 

Lovely  '34  saunters  in,  but  when 
'29  appears  we  all  but  dive  under  our 
seats  in  shame.  No,  oh,  no,  how 
could  we!  scant,  knee-length  dress, 
not  a  curve,  waistless  as  a  barrel. 
We  hastily  avert  our  eyes  to  '24, 
modish,  though  skirt  a  bit  balloony. 
Satin  ribbons  and  flounces  delighted 
the  feminine  heart  of  '19;  '14  is  tight- 
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waisted  and  white-stockinged,  and 
\){K  who  properly  takes  the  center  of 
the  stage,  looks  excessively   prim   in 

boned  collar — coquettish,  however,  as 
to  puffed  sleeve  and  generous  skirt. 


1929 


Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

1909 


The  ease  with  which  we  accept  the 

dress  of  the  older  days  convinces  us 

that  the  Victorian  revival  has  made 

strides  in  seven-league  boots  since  '29. 

News  From  Northampton — The  Faculty, 
God  Bless  'em.    Television. 

Behold  Mr.  Schmidt  of  the  German 
Department  desperately  trying  to  get 
the  Faculty  to  come  to  the  micro- 
phone and  contribute  a  speech  to  the 
F.U.N. D.  broadcast.  No  luck.  They 
all  have  a  multitude  of  engagements — 
not  in  their  classrooms  but  all  over  the 
country.  We  see  Mr.  Orton,  hatless, 
coatless,  fumbling  with  a  recalcitrant 
cuff-link  and  a  half-dozen  valises, 
fighting  shy  of  the  siren  microphone 
on  his  way  to  catch  up  with  the 
N.R.A.  and  the  Railroad  Strikes; 
Mr.  Gray  en  route  to  Washington  to 


frame  an  Archaeologist's  Code;  Mr. 
Welch  off  to  till  a  lecture  engagement 
before  the  Smith  College  Club  in 
Little  America;  Mr.  Vorenkanip, 
floundering  with  baggage;  Miss  Nicol- 
son — Mr.  Schmidt  thinks  surely  he 
has  found  a  victim  now,  but  not  so — 
Miss  Nicolson,  thoroughly  disgusted 
by  the  way  the  Faculty  deserts  the 
campus  for  engagements  elsewhere, 
says  in  despair  that  not  only  does  she 
have  to  read  the  Hampshire  Gazette 
to  find  out  where  faculty  members 
have  gone,  but  that  she  expects  at 
any  minute  to  be  called  in  to  take 
care  of  their  deserted  families.  Station 
F.U.N.D.  at  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  by  now,  you  understand, 
in  a  mild  quandary  as  to  how  it  is 
going  to  fill  up  its  program,  when  the 
Man  of  the  Hour  puts  in  his  appear- 
ance. Yes,  you  guessed  it,  his  name 
is  Neilson,  "the  only  member  of  the 
organization  who  never  has  anything 
to  do,"  effusively  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  solitary  func- 
tion of  importance  left  to  him — this 
address  to  the  Assembly.  For  Mr. 
Hyde  takes  all  the  cash,  Mrs.  Scales 
handles  all  the  interesting  cases,  the 
Dean  presides,  and,  in  short,  time 
hangs  very  heavy  on  the  presidential 
hands!  It  was  as  neat  and  amusing  a 
speech  as  we  have  ever  thanked  our 
president  for. 

Television — and  what  superb  tele- 
vision— for  Undergraduate  News:  the 
Fencing  Team,  which  by  parry  and 
thrust  and  lunge  holds  the  hall  breath- 
less. Television  for  the  Dance 
Group.  Creme  de  la  creme,  a  dancing 
class  of  1909  in  orthodox  black  gym 
suits  with  yellow  stripes  on  the  collars 
and  black  stockings,  rocks  the  audience 
with  its  heart-rendering  of  a  wistful 
program  number  to  the  music  of 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  entitled  "The 
Letter."  Such  simpering  and  coy 
tossing  of  curly  locks,  such  dainty 
stamping  of  indignant  feet,  winding  up 
into  a  heartbroken  faint  flat  upon  the 
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floor.  And  now,  in  contrast,  the 
Group  gives  us  a  dance  in  the  modern 
manner — abbreviated  French-blue 
costumes,  barefoot  dancers,  exhibiting 
a  faunlike  lightness  of  motion  and 
powerfully  marked  rhythm,  a  bit  of 
television  snapped  off  too  soon  for  our 
taste. 

The  Announcer  was  stern  when  she 
introduced  Alumnae  Notes  (a  speech- 
less parade  of  class  signs  by  the  class 
presidents). 

How  many  alumnae  who  are  not  sub- 
scribers to  the  Quarterly  find  it  pleasant  to 
"call"  four  times  a  year  at  the  home  of  some 
friend  who  is?  Howr  often  in  a  lull  in  the 
conversation  do  they  snatch  the  magazine  and 
devour  its  contents,  oblivious  of  all  else? 
We  blush  to  answer. 

The  Alumnae  Fund.  Listen  to  the 
Announcer. 

Like  taxes,  life  insurance  premiums,  and 
our  daily  bread,  the  Fund  is  always  with  us  to 
be  Raised.  The  Fund  has  been  presented  in 
many  ways  and  All  have  been  acceptable  to 
the  College.  But  this  year,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  the  presentation  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  handing  over  ducats  and  shekels;  it 
is  a  matter  of  supreme  educational  importance, 
for  under  the  auspices  of  the  Quarterly  a 
scientific  experiment  is  about  to  be  performed. 
...  A  famous  scientist  has  been  engaged 
by  the  Alumnae  Association  to  conduct  the 
experiment.  .  .  .  She  has  a  microphone  in 
her  laboratory  and  will  broadcast  to  you  a 
step-by-step  description  of  her  research. 
With  her  assistants,  Florence  Snow,  Frances 
Carpenter  Huntington,  and  May  Hammond, 
she  is  ready  to  try  to  discover  which  elements 
are  combined  to  make  the  best  Fund  Raiser. 
Television  for  Mrs.  Pennyfinder. 

Whereupon  Alice  Stevens  Williams 
does  a  priceless  travesty  of  the  sort  of 
lady  broadcaster  who  holds  forth  in 
that  offensive  sugar-plum  manner. 
She  is  full  of  Mmmmmms  and  chirps 
as  she  tells  about  her  big  bowl  labeled 
Fund  Treasury  and  rows  and  rows  of 
little  phials  of  Odd  shapes  and  Even 
sizes  labeled  Classes.  And  some  are 
big  and  some  are  little,  labeled  Clubs. 
.  .  .  She  proceeds  to  pour  from  this 
and  that  into  the  bowl ;  nothing  much 
happens;  she  adds  a  bit  of  Elixir 
of  Desire  for  College  Standard 
Raiser.  Ooooo  bubbles!  Quick  ad- 
ditions from  General  Subscriptions 


— bubbles  with  dollar  signs  on  them! 
— Life  Insurance  Policies!  Club 
Get-togethers  ;  Class  Reunion 
phials  labeled  Spirit  of  Enthusiasm, 
and  finally,  with  a  bit  from  Alumnae 
Quarterly  Appeals,  the  bubbles  rise 
and  rise  until  Crash  the  bowl  is  filled 
with  Raised  Fund! 

Television  for  Mrs.  Rausch,  who 
grasps  the  bowl ;  for  the  President,  who 
in  his  red  and  blue  Edinburgh  robe  re- 
ceives the  plump  biscuits,  45  of  them 
at  $1000  each;  for  the  Dean,  into 
whose  greedy  grasp  he  relinquishes 
them,  mournfully  reminding  us  of  the 
ephemeral  nature  of  funds  given  into 
his  hands. 

And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  grand 
finale!  The  birthday  party  of  the  Smith 
Alumnae  Quarterly.     Television! 

And  in  comes  the  Quarterly 
Birthday  Cake  of  epic  proportions, 
Edith  Hill  for  frosting,  with  the  role  of 
25  silver  candles  played  by  members 
of  the  Senior  Class.  Never  have  we 
seen  a  handsomer  creation  of  the 
culinary  art,  upon  which  our  eyes  feast 
lusciously  to  the  accompanying  strains 
of  "  Alma  Mater. "— 

F.U.N.D.  signs  off,  and  we  wager 
its  fan  mail  is  enormous. 

Adjournment  then,  some  to  see 
"The  Bacchae,"  with  the  weather  as 
fine  as  yesterday,  some  to  society  re- 
unions of  assorted  varieties;  some  to 
fall  by  the  wayside,  congenially 
grouped  under  the  elms  above  Para- 
dise. So  with  us — and  we  find  our- 
selves at  6:30  just  where  we  should  be 
within  a  two-minute  amble  of  the 
Crew  House,  where  a  76  campfire  sup- 
per under  the  auspices  of  the  Outing 
Club  is  under  way. 

Heroic  Outing  Club  members  are 
broiling  themselves  as  well  as  the 
steak  in  our  interests;  others  are 
hacking  away  valiantly  at  bricks,  yes, 
bricks,  of  ice  cream — how  about  '76 
and  its  cream  cones  eaten  from  the 
top! — frozen  to  the  pleasant  point  of 
being   impervious   to  90-odd   degrees 
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The  Birthday  Cake 


Stahlberg 


The  Association  this  year,  as  always,  is  indebted  to  Mr.  King  and  his  men  for  their  fine  coop- 
eration.    The  6-foot  cake  and  the  16-foot  Silver  Cover  were  made  by  them. 


Fahrenheit.  But  perhaps  we  exagger- 
ate. Certainly  numbers  of  happy 
husbands  are  seen  contentedly  mop- 
ping their  brows  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  cheery  blaze  of  the  barbecue. 
We  repair  to  the  float,  however,  and 
make  our  ice  cream  last  just  as  long 
as  it  will,  that  is  longish,  as  we  find 
again  these  shores  of  Paradise  the 
sweetest  spot  in  Northampton.  But 
people  are  going,  and  we  scramble 
off  the  steps  with  the  last  of  the 
troupe,  through  the  garden,  to  plump 
our  lawless  self  down  once  again  in  the 
ranks  of  1929  for  the 

SONG  COMPETITION.  Classes 
older  than  '99  there  assembled 
prove  to  be  beautiful  but  dumb;  '99, 
still  beautiful,  is  anything  but  dumb 
although  her  vocal  effort  is  a  clever 
recitation  all  about  how  they  simply 
can  not  sing;  then  comes  1904  sing- 
ing snappily  to  "When  I  was  a  lad 
I  served  a  term" — about  how 


Nineteen-Four,  when  the  world  was  young, 
Fussed  and  flirted,  and  studied  and  sung; 
Went  to  bed  at  ten  like  lambs, 
Ran  to  chapel  in  fuzzy  tarns 

and  1909,  "whose  day  was  Shake- 
speare's day"  gives  us  a  mighty  clever 
song  to  the  tune  of ' '  Little  Buttercup  "  : 

Oh,  we've  gone  Shakespearean,  very  Shake- 
spearean, 
Shakespeare  will  never  grow  old, 
Right  down  through  the  ages,  whatever  the 

rage  is, 
It's  always  a  tale  he  has  told — 
Of  troths  that  were  plighted,  of  love  unre- 
quited, 
Of  murders  and  deaths  by  the  score, 
Of  many  psychoses,  and  also  neuroses, 
That  Freud  now  has  made  such  a  bore. 
He  told  of  depressions,  of  guilty  confessions, 
Of  Merry  Wives  having  their  way, 
Of  wild   money-spenders,  and  tight   money- 
lenders, 
Although  there  was  no  N  R  A. 

So  we've  gone  Shakespearean,  very  Shake- 
spearean, 

As  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Though  The  Tempest  has  raged,  and 
perhaps  we  have  aged, 

Yet  our  Errors  a  Comedy  seem. 

Have  you  found  to  your  cost,  that   Love's 
Labors  are  Lost, 
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About  Nothing  there  is  Much  Ado? 

Is  life  as  you  strike  it,  not  quite  As  you  Like  It 

A  Measure  for  Measure  not  true? 

Then  hark  to  our  moral,  with  Fate  we've  no 
quarrel, 

Recalling  that  far-away  June, 

Come,  Semi-centennial,  Naught-Nine  is  per- 
ennial, 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  is  our  tune! 

So   we'll  stay  Shakespearean,  very  Shake- 

speaiean 
For  Shakespeare  will  ever  be  new, 
We'll  not  further  stay  you,  with  couplets 

delay  you, 
So  now  rest  you  merry — Adieu! 

Nineteen-Fourteen  is  more  modern 
than  that — that  is  to  say  it  steps 
up  to  the  Tammany-East  Side,  West 
Side  era  and  shouts  about  "Twenty 
years,  twenty  years."  '19  proclaims 
lustily  and  tunefully  to  "When  I'm 
the  President" — 

We  are  19 

We  are  19 
A  hundred  homely  housewives 
We  grabbed  our  coats  and  hats, 
We  left  our  wailing  offspring 
Our  husbands  and  our  cats. 

Chorus: 
Oh,  we're  glad  that  we  got  back, 
We're  glad  that  we  got  back, 
To  our  15th  Reunion, 
We're  glad  that  we  got  back. 

Regardless  of  our  bank  books, 
Regardless  of  inflation, 
We're  back  to  be  a  greenback 
With  grim  determination, 

Etc. 

Dainty  gardening  '24,  not  so  vocif- 
erous, sings  effectively  and  appro- 
priately, to  "Mighty  Lak  a  Rose,"  a 
ballad  which  ended 

So,  Thirty-Four,  we  greet  you 
And  wish  you  all  good  things. 
May  your  lives  hold  garden  paths 
As  well  as  wedding  rings. 

Twenty-Nine,  bearing  its  trees  aloft, 
tells  us  all  about  its  reforestation 
program  to  the  tune  of— "Trees," 
of  course.  We  must  say  that  we  are 
impressed  by  the  way  the  various 
costumes  fit  the  tunes. 

We  thought  we'd  never   live  to  see  the  day 

When   we'd   return   to  Hamp  in  this  array; 

That  golden  age  of  Twenty- Nine 

Is  now  the  year  for  which  we  "pine," 

Due  to  persistent  margin  calls, 

We've  nothing  left  but  overalls!! 

Reforestation  is  our  only  aim, 

By  us  the  nursery  will  always  gain. 


Each  sapling  grows  into  a  tree; 
And  we're  as  proud  as  we  can  be 
That  we've  a  sapling  here  today 
Who'll  pine  soon  for  her  Smith  B.A. 

And  the  Sou'westers  follow  through 

with  a  ditty  to   "Stormy  Weather" 

beginning  — • 

We  can't  see 

Why  it  picked  on  '33 — 

This  stormy  weather. 

The  judges,  by  this  time  dizzy  with 

indecision,  go  into  a  huddle,  and  the 

cap-and-gowned  seniors,  by  no  means 

in  the  gala  mood  of  us  alumnae,  give 

us  their  lovely  song  to  the  younger 

classes : 

You  will  see  the  scenes  we  love 
Still  in  future  Mays, 
But  the  sun  is  setting  fast 
On  our  college  days. 

How  that  does  take  us  back!  Now 
the  judges  ask  '14  and  '19  to  repeat 
their  songs.  Suspense!  1914  wins, 
and  out  it  prances,  and  for  the  third 
time  sings  to  its  combination  tune: 

Nineteen  Fourteen,  greeting  you  today, 

Twenty  busy,  happy  years  since  first  we 
went  away. 

Changes  and  transitions  we've  encoun- 
tered galore, 

But  that,  said  President  Burton,  is  what 
Education's  for. 

(1)  20  years,  20  years, 

It  would  seem  that  our  A.B. 
Brought  on  war  with  Germany. 

Chorus —       20  years,  20  years, 
Well,  we  took  'em. 
Do  we  look  'em 
20  years. 

(2)  20  years,  20  years, 

Fifth  Reunion  was  the  year, 
Stopped  all  drinking,  even  beer 
(spoken)  Oh,  yeah! 

(3)  20  years,  20  years, 
At  our  10th  in  '24 
Everything  seemed  safe  and  sure. 

(4)  20  years,  20  years, 
Our  15th  in  '29 

Sent  the  rich  into  decline. 

(5)  20  years,  20  years, 
Now  we  come  to  '34 

And  we  ask,  what  more,  what  more? 

World    War,    suffrage,    prohibition,    too, 
Boom  times  and  depression  we  have  run 

the  gamut  through. 
After  these  transitions,  we  can  hopefully 

say, 
"Life  begins  at  forty,"  and  we're  really 

on  our  way. 
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Squaring  the  Circle 


More  announcements!  Costume 
Cup  to  Stormy  Weather  '33,  judged 
on  the  basis  of  mass  effect,  originality, 
and  economy,  with  honorable  mention 
to  '19  and  '29;  cup  for  the  highest 
percentage  present  (57.9%)  goes  for 
the  third  consecutive  reunion  to  '89 
(great  applause) ;  to  '14  for  the  largest 
number  registering  (149)  at  Alumnae 
Headquarters;  and  to  '32  for  the 
largest  number  present  (25)  of  a  non- 
reuning  class. 

Up  and  on  again,  everybody  happy, 
to  the  banks  of  Paradise  for  the  Glee 
Club  Concert,  where  we  enjoy  our 
annual  midsummer  toboggan  slide 
held  to  reasonable  speed  only  by 
bracing  our  toes  against  the  massive 
shoulder  muscles  of  somebody's  uncle 
in  front.  Yes,  this  is  the  loveliest  of 
the  Commencement  hours,  with  the 
Japanese  lanterns  gleaming  in  the 
dark  trees  of  the  Island  like  garlands 
of  glowworms,  with  the  floats  bearing 
the  singers  moving  as  flocks  of  white 
swans  over  the  ebony  dusk  of  the 
water,    a   young   moon    glinting   gold 


overhead,  the  last  flush  of  the  after- 
glow tinting  the  western  clouds  to 
rose-orange,  while  the  beacon  on  Mt. 
Tom  blinks  its  ruby  eye  like  a  benefi- 
cent dragon. 

When  we  turn  again  through  the 
garden  the  grandfather  frog  is  chug- 
ging his  nocturne,  the  chimes  in  Col- 
lege Hall  are  playing,  the  lanterns 
along  the  Mall  are  swinging  their 
bright  globes  of  rose,  gold,  lavender, 
and  turquoise,  and  the  reuning  classes 
are  taking  possession  of  their  respec- 
tive steps  for  an  evening  of  a  Berkeley 
Square  timelessness  when  the  step- 
sings  of  vanished  years  and  of  today 
celebrate  all  together.  '33  enthroned 
on  the  steps  of  Burton  now  proves 
itself  a  very  up-and-coming  class,  for 
like  76, 

Eefasoffa,  leefasoffa,  seefasoffa,  sill, 
I  just    can't  make  my  feet  keep  still, 

it  is  up  and  traveling  before  we  or 
even  many  of  themselves  know  where 
to  look  for  them;  '24,  all  of  a  purple 
glow,  carries  on  lustily  at  the  hither 
door  of  Seelye,  while  near  by  Miss  Hill 
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and  "Belle"  hold  a  continuous  re- 
ception to  Faculty,  students,  visiting 
editors,  and  fathers — yes,  that's  gos- 
pel— gathered  to  add  personal  con- 
gratulations to  the  general  applause 
offered  throughout  the  day.  We 
stay  in  that  jolly  company  longer  than 
we  should,  for  '29  has  gone  serenading 
before  we  spot  them,  but  we  find  '99 
in  a  pool  of  emerald  light  at  the 
yonder  door  valiantly  striving  to  keep 
up  with  the  praises  ringing  from 
wandering  minstrel  bands.  '09,  run- 
ner-up, so  we  think,  for  brilliant  mass 
effect  with  their  yellow  Shakespearean 
capes  and  plumed  hats,  is  encamped 
on  the  steps  of  College  Hall;  '94  at 
Pierce,  where  the  changes  on  "where 
did  you  get  that  hat"  are  sung  to 

Where  did  you  get  that  man? 

by  envious  '29ers.*  At  eleven  o'clock 
'19  is  proving  itself  good  for  all-night 
vocalizing,  while  at  Dewey,  the  pink 
geraniums  by  the  porch  prettily  play- 
ing up  to  red  berets,  1914  is  boastfully 
giving  encore  after  encore  of  the 
prize  song.  The  hours  pass.  Smith 
College  truck  No.  2  steals  up  the  Mall 
with  the  quick  plop,  plop  of  the 
lanterns  being  snapped  off  and  out. 
Plop,  plop,  plop,  it  sounds,  and  feels, 
like  the  steps  of  the  sandman.  And 
so  to  bed,  with  songs  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  sleep — 

SUNDAY  morning  is  for  the  most 
part  literally  interpreted  as  a  time 
of  rest  by  Commencement  trotters, 
and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
practice.  But,  says  Sir  Roger,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  both  sides,  and 
we  do  not  regret  our  early  stirring  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  S.  C.  A. 
C.  W.  and  Ginling  meeting  at  9:30, 
Miss  Richards  presiding. 

Heloise   Brainerd   '04  of   the   Pan- 
American  Union  in  Washington  gives 

*  The  '29  wife  of  the  man  explained  to  the  editor  that 
he  was  merely  dividing  himself  between  his  wife's  class 
and  his  mother-in-law's  and  enjoying  both  hugely — 
more  evidence  against  Miss  Chase  in  Scribner's. 


an  interesting  account  of  the  activities 
tending  toward  the  promotion  of 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  Ameri- 
cas: of  the  invaluable  service  rendered 
by  the  Union  in  effecting  contact  be- 
tween physicians,  universities,  etc. 
of  such  particular  institutions  as  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Ecuador  with 
the  Perkins  Institute,  Boston;  of  the 
furthering  of  communications  be- 
tween students  of  different  nationali- 
ties.  .   .   . 

Mrs.  Laurens  Seelye  talks  on  the 
Women  of  the  Orient,  sketching  out  a 
vivid  description  of  the  pageant  of 
color  provided  in  the  streets  of  Syria, 
urging  that  since  the  worst  of  Western 
civilization  creeps  into  the  East  first, 
it  is  all  the  more  an  obligation  to  con- 
tribute as  quickly  and  largely  as 
possible  of  our  best;  and  concludes 
with  the  proposition  that  Smith 
College  students  of  Oriental  civiliza- 
tion might  well  consider  a  year  in 
Beirut. 

Our  Sister  College,  Ginling,  is  rep- 
resented by  Mrs.  Gordon  T.  Bowles, 
secretary  to  President  Wu.  She  tells 
of  the  splendid  handling  by  Dr.  Wu  of 
the  difficulties  in  student  life  rising 
from  the  present  troubled  state  of 
China;  of  the  humanitarian  interests 
of  the  students  who  voluntarily  de- 
prive themselves  of  dormitory  heat  to 
contribute  to  housing  the  refugees;  of 
their  devotion  to  study,  which  sends 
them  scouting  after  a  professor  should 
he  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
hour  for  class.  (No  invidious  com- 
parisons, please. — Author's  note.) 

The  question  period  conducted  by 
Miss  Ellen  Cook  raises  the  problem  of 
whether  or  not  a  Western  education  is 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  girl, 
Miss  Cook  replying  that  so  long  as  the 
girls  want  to  come  to  America  for 
study  such  an  education  is  essential, 
but  that  some  modification  of  the 
curriculum  toward  a  more  Chinese 
orientation  seems  probable. 
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Sunday  noon  finds  cohorts  of  sen- 
iors,  families,  alumnae  humming  over 
the  mountain  or  rural  trails  to  the 
Sweetheart,  the  Whale,  the  Red  Lion, 
<u  to  picnic  on  a  hillside'  meadow,  to 
Imbibe  the  refreshment  of  the  earth 
and  cool  draughts  of  other  things. 
We  personally  resist  the  temptation 
and,  combining  with  others  likewise 
city-pent,  enjoy  the  tasteful  suste- 
nance of  the  Mary  Marg  and  take  a 
tour  of  Main  Street  by  way  of  sight- 
seeing. For  all  that  we  have  visited 
the  Hampshire  Bookshop  some  three 
times  already,  we  gather  before  its 
windows  and  gaze  covetously,  move 
on  then  to  inform  ourselves  further  in 
collegiate  fashion  at  Filene's,  call 
once  again  upon  Mr.  Niquette  for  yet 
another  notebook. 

Back  to  the  dorm  we  go  to  make 
ourselves  feel  a  little  more  in  Sunday 
best,  spend  thereafter  a  brief  half-hour 
at  the  Tryon  gallery,  viewing  the  new 
Degas  and  Seurat  and  renewing  our 
devotion  to  the  Rosellinos.  Then  we 
move  on  to  John  M.  Greene  for  the 
combined  program  of  the  Smith  Col- 
lege String  Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Josten,  and  of  the  Smith 
College  Dance  Group  directed  by 
Miss  Burnett;  an  hour  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  all  present  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  pink-poke-bonneted 
four-year-old,  preferring  to  read  the 
hymn  book  upside  down,  rustle  the 
program,  and  generally  embarrass  her 
papa,  who  finally  offers  by  way  of 
explanation  that  "her  mother  has 
come  to  Reunion  and  we  have  a  hard 
time  finding  her." 

On  at  once  to  the  President's  Recep- 
tion, where  we  note  to  our  confusion 
we  have  come  at  the  wrong  hour  as  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  being  en  fa- 
mille  engulfs  us.  We  persist,  how- 
ever, on  the  strength  of  reportorial 
license,  are  greeted  and  condoned  by 
the  cordial  handclasp  of  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Neilson,  move  out  on  to  the 
terrace  for  punch  and  introductions 


and  the  delights  of  the  view  over 
Paradise;  begin  to  feel  awfully  out  of 
place,  so  move  on  to  the  Reception  of 
the  I  )ean  and  Faculty  to  the  Alumnae, 
only  to  confront  the  alumnae  tide 
setting  solidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  President's  House.  Thereupon 
in  desperation  we  join  the  family 
ranks,  get  ourselves  taken  along  as  a 
fourth  cousin  or  adopted  orphan  of 
uncertain  forbears,  and,  thus  braced, 
elbow  our  way  through  the  tens  of 
thousands  besieging  Miss  Chase.  By 
that  time  we  have  lost  our  family,  so 
stand  on  one  leg  and  wonder  what  we 
should  do,  unable  as  we  are  to  get 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  list  telling  us 
who  is  to  be  found  where;  observe 
objectively  that  those  rightfully  pres- 
ent seem  to  be  having  a  very  good 
time,  but  resolve  that  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  had  better  be  going. 

As  we  sheepishly  climb  the  steps  to 
the  newest  of  the  New  Dorms — sorry 
we  can't  do  any  better,  we  are  not 
the  first  to  admit  that  "though  we've 
been  back  and  back  we  can't  get  the 
campus  learned."  ...  As  we  sheep- 
ishly climb  those  steps  by  way  of 
inconspicuous  exit,  we  feel  a  firm 
grasp  on  our  elbow  and  are  happily 
steered  to  Dryad's  Green  to  have  tea 
with  the  Withington  family — Mr.  and 
Mrs.,  Betsy,  Joan,  and  Dunkel — with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  van  Winkle  and  Peggy, 
likewise,  and  Mrs.  Williams  of  Radio- 
Television  fame.  In  fine,  we  feel  that 
the  Faculty  Reception  did  excellently 
by  us,  as  we  depart  for  supper  in 
Morrow  House  all  aglow  with  the 
pleasantness  of  the  afternoon.  .  .  . 
Organ  Vespers  sets  the  perfect  period 
to  the  day. 

COMMENCEMENT  morning  the 
campus,  sunlit  as  ever,  is  awhirl 
with  caps  and  gowns,  papas  in  hot 
pursuit  with  the  camera,  while  the 
seniors  and  candidates  for  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.,  marshaled  by  the  firm  com- 
mands and  peremptory  police  whistles 
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Dorothy  Fosdick 
on  Ivy  Day 


of  Push,  form  in  line  for  the  Academic 
Procession  to  pass.  Dorothy  Fosdick, 
in  solitary  glory  by 
the  Highest  Honors 
sign,  gives  us  word 
of  Special  Honors: 
eight  this  year,  ap- 
parently the  major- 
I  ity  of  students  feel 
I  the  need  of  the  lec- 
ture periods.  (Fac- 
ulty, please  take  a 
bow!)  Things  are 
about  ready  to 
start,  Mr.  Stahlberg 
tries  to  instill  some  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  with  "Come  on,  look  the 
part,"  as  he  is  about  to  click  the 
camera  on  a  group  of  prospective 
A.B.'s  absorbedly  engaged  in  a  round 
of  Peas  Porridge  Hot.  Order  is  at 
once  established  with  the  approach  of 
the  procession,  gorgeous  as  birds  of 
Oriental  plumage,  wheeling  around 
from  the  rear  of  Hatfield  while  the 
tones  of  the  organ  are  heard  through 
the  windows  of  John  M.  Greene. 

That  very  difficult  form  of  exhorta- 
tion, difficult  at  least  before  this 
realistic  generation,  the  Commence- 
ment Address,  is  splendidly  carried  off 
by  Dean  Gauss  of  Princeton.  The 
attention  given  his  words  is  intense, 
the  applause  prolonged,  while  a  Har- 
vard sophomore  within  hearing  gives 
unstinted  praise  in  admitting  himself 
satisfied. 

Now  the  seniors,  sponsored  by  Miss 
Peoples,  present  themselves  for  their 
A.B.  degrees,  Cum  Laude,  Magna 
Cum  Laude,  Summa  Cum  Laude]  the 
applause  mounts;  Miss  Holden  pre- 
sents: Honors,  High  Honors,  Highest 
Honors;  Miss  Nicolson,  the  M.A.'s; 
the  Masters  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture,  30  strong 
from  the  Cambridge  School;  the 
Ph.D.'s.*  Five  hundred  students 
march  up  two  by  two  and  are  given 
from  the  President's  hand  the  tangible 

*  See  page  424. 


Candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  Degree 

Left,  Nora  Mohler;  right,  Mary  Harrower 

sheepskin  symbol  of  labor  done,  en- 
lightenment received. 

Honorary  degrees  of  L.H.D.  are 
given  to  Mary  Raymond  and  Helen 
Childs  Boyden.     The  President  said: 

Mary  Elizabeth  Raymond,  A.B.  Smith, 
1891,  M.A.  1896,  Head  of  the  Hathaway- 
Brovvn  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Principals  of 
Schools  for  Girls,  most  loyal  of  alumnae,  who 
does  her  alma  mater  the  inestimable  service  of 
sending  to  it  year  after  year  a  stream  of 
students  unsurpassed  in  training  and  ability. 

Helen  Childs  Boyden,  A.B.  Smith,  1904, 
sound  scientist  and  brilliant  teacher,  who 
shares  with  her  husband  the  glory  of  having 
by  tact,  intelligence,  and  tireless  devotion 
created  in  Deerfield  Academy  one  of  the 
truly  great  schools  of  the  country. 

Honorary  degrees  of  M.A.  to  Anna 
Hempstead  Branch  and  Helen  Osborne 
Storrow,  with  the  following  citations: 

Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  A.B.  Smith,  1897, 
poet  of  fine  perception  and  delicate  imagina- 
tion, master  of  subtle  melody,  who  has  seen  in 
her  art  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  nations  of 
the  world  by  bonds  less  perishable  than  those 
of  political  and  economic  interest,  dreamer  of 
dreams  and  seer  of  visions. 

Helen  Osborne  Storrow,  leader  in  manifold 
movements  for  the  improvement  of  the 
common  welfare,  bringing  wholesome  joy  to 
childhood  through  the  Girl  Scouts  at  home 
and  abroad,  gayety  to  the  middle-aged  in  her 
efforts  to  diffuse  the  pleasant  custom  of 
folk-dancing,  and  beauty  to  all  through  her 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
comeliness  of  the   New  England  village;  an 
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Stahlberg 

Principals  in  the  Commencement  Morning  Drama 

Above:  Mrs.  Storrow,  Dean  Gauss,  Miss  Branch,  the  President,  Miss  Raymond,  Mrs.  Bovden, 

Dr.  Beals 
Below:  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  seem  as  pleased  as  do  their  superiors  in  academic  honors 


outstanding  example  of  a  lofty  sense  of  civic 
opportunity  intelligently  seized  and  ener- 
getically pursued. 

and  the  Honorary  degree  of  D.Sc.  to 
Rose  Fairbank  Beals.  Those  of  us 
who  had  heard  her  talk  to  '76  echoed 
the  President's  words: 

Rose  Fairbank  Beals,  A.B.  Smith,  1895, 
M.D.  Johns  Hopkins,  1900,  joint  founder  with 
her  husband  of  the  hospital  at  Wai,  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  who  has  with  wide 
scientific    knowledge,    marked   executive   ca- 


pacity, and  profound  religious  devotion  given 
her  whole  professional  life  for  the  physical 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  women  of  Southern 
India. 

The  Benediction  and  Recessional 
send  us  out  on  to  the  campus  again  to 
watch  the  senior  circle  forming  under 
the  elms  in  front  of  the  Library,  while, 
as  the  custom  is,  the  diplomas  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  till  one  by  one, 
the  right  name  fitted  to  the  right  girl, 
the  black-gowned  figures  drop  out  of 
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line,  rush  to  the  dorms  to  close  the 
trunks,  to  dash  for  the  Class  Luncheon 
in  the  Alumnae  Gym,  to  say  good- 
bye. .   .   . 

From  the  steps  of  Hillyer  we  turn 
into  the  gallery  a  moment  to  approve 
its  modernization,  to  give  a  rapid  but 
admiring  glance  at  the  exhibition  of 
our  new  center  of  graduate  study,  the 
Cambridge  School,  a  model  of  Middle- 
sex Village  as  villages  should  be,  de- 
signed by  Eunice  Garland  and  Farnum 
Watkins,  Masters  of  Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture from  Smith  College. 

A  wistful  moment  among  Mr. 
Kennedy's  photographs  of  Italian 
Renaissance  sculpture,  then  a  curvet 
slantwise  across  Elm  Street  to  Gillett, 
where  we  miss  the  welcoming  presence 
of  Mrs.  Field  and  Miss  McElwain  but 


pay  our  yearly  visit  to  Alice  presiding 
as  humorously  as  ever  over  the  mops 
and  brooms  and  wayward  domestici- 
ties of  the  Second  Floor  girls,  who 
"do  as  they  like  now,  they  had  to  let 
them,  but  perhaps  they  aren't  any 
worse  than  you  were."  We  meet 
Miss  O'Meara  and  gather  reassurance 
that  our  house  is  maintaining  its 
reputation  as  a  gracious  center  of 
hospitality.  Then  to  collapse  de- 
jectedly into  the  car  of  the  M  aster  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  be  driven 
past  the  Grecourt  Gates,  down  Main 
Street,  out  along  the  plains  towards 
Amherst,  confessing  brokenly  mean- 
while to  our  stupefied  companions 
that  we  have  never  felt  so  sentimental, 
no  never. 

But  another  year,  another  year.   .   .   . 


**& 


WESTERN 
UNION 


To    Board   of    Directors,    Class   Secretaries   and 
Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College 


No  dictionary~on"editorial  shelf  has  adequate  words 
to  describe  marvelous  qualities  of  generosity  and 
magnanimity^  displayed  by  you  all  towards  one 
E.  N.  H.  editor  stop  Said  editor  knows  full  well  blue 
pencil  should  be  used  freely  on*  herself  nevertheless 
she  is  exceedingly  grateful  for  beautiful  tangible  and 
intangible  expressions  of  confidence  and  signs  her- 
self in  entire  devotion  gratefully  yours. 

Edith  N.  Hill 


\t&*L  ^j?> 


Class  Reunion  Imports 


"What  arc  your  fads  and  hobbies  now? 

And  in  your  leisure  hours 
Do  you  play  golf  and  Culbertson, 

Or  scratch  among  your  flowers? 


"Tell  me  the  date  of  Junior's  birth 

And  Daughter's  wedding  day, 
And  what  the  grown-up  children  do 

To  keep  the  wolf  away." 

{These  verses  are  filched  from  '99) 


Fiftieth  Reunion— 1884 

IN  the  days  when  Smith  College  was 
young  in  the  land"  the  Noble  Class  of 
1884  appeared.  We  were  called  a  sensible, 
but  not  a  beautiful  class.  Now  50  years 
after,  15  of  the  44  graduates  and  six  exes 
rejoiced  to  return  to  their  Alma  Mater  and 
mark  the  growth  and  change  which  the 
passing  of  the  years  has  brought. 

From  the  four  houses — the  pristine 
Dewey,  Hatfield,  Washburn,  and  Hubbard 
— President  Seelye's  house,  the  Art  and 
Music  buildings,  and  the  old  Gym  of  fresh- 
man days  to  the  well-equipped  groups  of 
attractive  College  buildings  of  1934  is  an 
incredible  development. 

As  we  sat  together  on  the  porch  of  hos- 
pitable Chapin  House,  and  gazed  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  recalled  the  old  days  of 
the  orchard  with  the  daisies,  "  Knee-deep  in 
June,"  we  rejoiced  that  thousands  were 
now  privileged  to  enjoy  what  a  few  hun- 
dreds did  in  the  "elegant  eighties." 

The  Allis  twins  made  us  realize  that  we 
were  College  girls  again,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Lou  Kelsey  and  Florence 
Heywood  Holden,  with  Helen  Rand  Thayer 
as  a  balance  wheel,  we  managed  to  attend 
to  necessary  business  between  visits  and  in- 
formal chats.  Vida  Scudder  kept  us  up- 
to-date  on  questions  of  the  day.  Jamie's 
husband,  Dr.  Greene,  was  having  his  golden 
jubilee  at  Amherst — a  reminder  of  under- 
graduate days. 

Friday  we  rallied  to  Last  Chapel,  and 
were  thrilled  anew  as  we  sang,  "Hark, 
hark,  my  soul!" — and  heard  the  familiar 
scripture — "Whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,"  as  read  by 
dear  President  Seelye,  then  by  Dr.  Burton, 
now  by  President  Neilson:  an  inspiring  trio. 

At  our  Class  meeting  in  the  afternoon, 
Carrie  Sergeant  and  Betsey  Merriam  were 
asked  to  carry  on  until  our  next  meeting 
together.     We   expressed   warm   apprecia- 


tion to  Secretary  Lou  Kelsey  for  her  effi- 
cient planning  with  Florence  Holden  at  the 
helm  to  relieve  our  President,  Mary  Mason, 
who  was  ill  and  unable  to  be  with  us.  * 

7:30,  Friday  night,  found  us  at  The 
Manse  ready  to  enjoy  our  Class  Supper,  21 
strong.  Forget-me-nots  graced  the  table, 
and  we  found  our  places  by  our  Class  pic- 
tures in  holders,  adorned  with  our  Class 
forget-me-nots.  President  Neilson  gave 
us  a  charming  reminiscent  greeting.  The 
Push  Committee  and  "  1776"  serenaded  us, 
to  which  we  responded,  thanks  to  our 
rhymsters: 

Let  us  speak — we  cannot  sing, 

But  we  love  the  songs  you  bring. 

Don't  hurry  away — we  like  you  a  lot, 

Sing  us  another — classic  or  not. 

Thank  you  for  everything  you've  done — 

We  really  think  you're  lots  of  fun. 

Lou  Kelsey  gave  us  a  summary  of  the 
replies  to  the  Questionnaire  sent  out  earlier, 
showing  a  wide  diversity  of  experience  and 
interests.  Martha  Bryant  gave  a  gem  of  a 
poem,  embodying  thoughts  of  those  no 
more  with  us.  Letters  from  absentees  wrere 
read.  A  few  classic  poems,  like  "The 
Centipede,"  "Miss  Pallas  Eudora  Van 
Blurky,"  "In  Hatfield  They  Live  a  Party 
to  Give,"  and  the  Geology  song  were  all 
repeated  in  unison  with  great  unction. 
Five-year  diaries,  in  which  to  jot  down 
happenings  between  now  and  our  55th, 
were  given  to  each  one  as  a  souvenir  of  our 
Golden  Jubilee.  So  ended  our  Class 
Supper. 

A  superbly  beautiful  day  greeted  us  all 
for  the  Saturday  morning  festivities.  The 
familiar  light-blue  capes  with  the  olive 
hoods,  and  our  white  parasols  with  '84 
numerals  won  applause  from  the  thousands 
as  we  marched  bravely  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  following  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. After  wre  had  saluted  President 
Neilson,  we  were  given  seats  nearby  where 

*We  grieve  to  say  that  Miss  Mason  died  June  24. — 
Editor's  Note. 
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we  could  see  and  be  seen.  And  what  a 
colorful  sight  it  was! 

Then  came  the  Alumnae  meeting  in  Sage 
Hall  when  "our  Helen"  wras  accorded  loud 
and  richly  deserved  applause  as  1884  was 
read  off  as  100%  donors  to  the  Alumnae 
Fund.  Frances  Carpenter  Huntington  '12 
won  acclaim  by  her  prompt  and  businesslike 
conduct  of  the  meeting.  As  Mrs.  Morrow 
said  to  her,  "Not  a  dull  minute  in  it." 

Another  colorful  sight  was  the  alfresco 
luncheon,  as  guests  of  the  College,  when 
groups  of  the  yellow-,  the  green-,  the  red-, 
and  the  purple-costumed  alums  inter- 
mingled with  the  "76"-ers. 

Then  we  flocked  to  John  M.  Greene  Hall 
for  the  Alumnae  Assembly,  always  a  rally- 
ing point.  The  stunt  this  year  was  in 
celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Alumnae  Quarterly,  celebrated  in  living 
topics,  grave  and  gay,  with  President 
Xeilson  and  his  clever  message. 

After  dinner  and  more  talk-fest,  we  went 
to  the  Song  Competition.  All  the  gay  and 
beautiful  events  of  that  evening  are  re- 
ported elsewhere,  and  I  must  not  repeat. 

To  attempt  to  put  into  words  the  joys, 
the  surprises,  the  delights,  is  more  than  can 
be  noted  here,  but  we  all  felt  that  we  were 
glad  we  had  come,  that  we  had  seen  the 
College  at  work  and  play,  carrying  on  in  the 
spirit  with  which  it  was  founded  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  ideals  which  were  held  before 
us,  adapting  itself  to  the  changing  world 
but  having  in  mind  our  motto,  "Toward 
true  culture."  M.  D.  D. 
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Forty-fifth  Reunion  of  1889 

X  our  banner  in  the  Alumnae  Parade 
were  the  words: 

SLOGAN?? 
No  need. 

See  the  DEED! 
Thirty  here! 
CHEER!! 

The  above  speaks  for  itself,  and  when 
you  add  to  that  the  perfect  weather,  the 
general  good  health  of  those  present,  and 
our  ever  increasing  devotion  to  the  College 
and  to  each  other,  you  will  know  that  our 
45th  Reunion  was  a  success.  How  could  it 
be  otherwise  with  Anna  Seelye  Emerson  as 
our  Class  President  and  Madge  Lovejoy 
Butters  as  our  Reunion  Chairman?  We 
hereby  publicly  express  our  appreciation  of 
all  they  did  to  make  things  run  smoothly. 

Although  everything  from  Last  Chapel 
to  Commencement  was  a  delight,  a  few 
things  stand  out  prominently  as  being 
particularly  dear  to  '89. 

First  of  all  we  can  never  express  how 
much  we  enjoyed  our  Class  Supper  held  at 


the  White  House  Inn,  Friday  evening,  at 
7:00.  Emma  Sebring,  our  charming  and 
eloquent  Toastmistress,  struck  the  keynote 
when  she  said: 

"Pride  untinged  with  envy  may  well  be 
ours  now,  for  we  have  had  our  day.  We 
may  hug  to  our  hearts  the  privileges  and 
the  happinesses  which  those  loved  old 
times  of  small  numbers  and  of  small  spaces 
brought  us,  the  close  Faculty  contacts,  the 
personal  intimacies,  the  sense  of  being  a 
large  rather  than  a  small  part  of  the  Col- 
lege." 

May  Thayer,  our  ever  inspiring  phi- 
losopher, responded  to  the  toast  "  '89  and  its 
Spirit  in  the  Years  and  toward  the  Years." 
She  spoke  of  a  certain  resiliency  of  spirit 
that  comes  at  our  time  of  life  after  the  mid- 
dle years  of  responsibility  are  left  behind 
us,  and  most  of  us  have  finished  our  jobs. 
While  in  general  we  can  now  do  and  say 
what  we  like,  she  warned  us  not  to  be  pes- 
simistic or  too  conservative  if  we  wish  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  next  generation. 
She  said  further  that  we  have  learned  that 
mere  things  are  not  very  important,  but 
that  it  is  the  spirit  that  counts,  and  our 
souls  can  still  go  marching  on  with  the 
great  world  movements. 

Melle  Colgan  responded  to  the  toast 
"Our  Classmates"  with  many  humorous 
touches  written  very  charmingly  in  verse. 
To  quote  briefly: 

Best  of  all  it  is  safe  to  relax, 

And  admit  that  age  comes  on  apace; 

For  no  henna  rinse,  and  no  golden  glints, 
Can  alter  the  facts  in  the  case. 

They're  too  wise,  these  classmates  of  ours, 
To  try  to  be  young  in  their  ways. 

But  they've  youth  of  a  kind,  of  the  heart 
and  the  mind, 
Real  youth — after  proud  length  of  days. 

Alice  Johnson  Clark  responded  to  a  toast 
to  "Electra,"  the  Greek  play  given  by  '89 
as  our  Commencement  offering.  '89  was 
the  first  class  to  give  a  Greek  play,  and 
Alice  was  our  Electra,  and  therefore  we 
'89-ers  had  a  special  interest  in  the  play  of 
Euripides  given  by  1934  this  year.  We 
gave  our  play  in  the  Greek,  1934  gave  her 
play  in  English,  which  only  bears  out  the 
fact  that  college  requirements  have 
changed.  Alice  paid  a  worthy  tribute  to 
our  beloved  Professor  Tyler,  who  was  our 
inspiration  and  guide  in  its  presentation. 

Anna  Gale  Lindley  closed  the  formal  pro- 
gram by  responding  in  her  own  inimitable 
way  to  the  toast  "Alma  Mater  and  her 
Daughters." 

Class  officers  were  announced  for  the 
coming  five  years.  [See  Class  Notes.]  An 
additional    pleasant   feature   of  our   Class 
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Supper  was  the  unanimous  (.'lection  of 
Mary  Gere's  sister  Martha  as  an  honorary 
member  of  '89. 

In  the  Alumnae  Parade  Saturday  morn- 
ing we  w  ore  \  ell<  '\\  scarfs  and  carried  yellow 
canes.  The  local  press  said  thai  we  carried 
our  canes  jauntily  and  not  as  it  we  really 

needed   to  lean  oil  them. 

Sunda\  we  all  enjoyed  a  delightful  lunch- 
eon at  the  attractive  home  of  our  Class 
President  in  Amherst.  One  especially  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  whole  Reunion  was 
having  Harriet  Parker  Vaughan  with  us  for 
the  first  time.  At  the  luncheon  we  gave 
her  S  14(H)  to  perpetuate  the  care  of  her 
orphanage,  "The  Bird's  Nest,"  in  Madura. 
India. 

Each  Reunion  is  pleasanter  than  the 
preceding  one.  What  a  joy  will  our  Fif- 
tieth be!  Again  we  won  the  Cup  for  the 
highest  percentage  of  attendance  of  any 
Reunion  class.  This  is  the  third  time  we 
have  won  it!  Of  course  we  shall  win  it  at 
our  50th.  for  then  every  member  must 
come  ("musts"  are  fashionable  nowadays) 
whether  she  come  by  motor,  wheel  chair, 
crutches,  auto,  airplane,  or  walk. 

May  Goodwin  Avirett 

Fortieth  %eunion-1894 

NIXETY-FOUR  can  well  feel  pity  for 
any  class  which  must  come  back  for 
Reunion  without  finding  already  in  Nor- 
thampton, connected  with  Faculty  or  Ad- 
ministration, classmates  whose  welcome  is 
so  gracious  that  even  an  absentee  of  many 
years  need  feel  no  single  moment  of  strange- 
ness. Ethel  Devin,  Mary  Lewis,  and  Mary 
Richardson  contributed  to  the  success  of 
our  40th  more  than  this  historian  can  tell. 
It  was  an  auspicious  beginning  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Mary  Lewis's  apartment, 
Thursday,  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  though 
many  of  the  37  who  returned  did  not  arrive 
in  time,  there  were  enough  to  make  it  a 
genuine  Reunion.  The  plan  of  housing  the 
class  together  also  increased  the  possibility 
of  recapturing  some  of  the  feeling  of  college 
and  we  were  grateful  to  the  Alumnae  Office 
— that  source  of  efficient  and  sympathetic 
planning — that  Morrow  House  was  chosen 
as  our  Xorthampton  home. 

Friday  morning  gave  time  to  inspect 
headquarters,  register  there,  and  exclaim 
over  the  pictures  displayed.  Martha  Ma- 
son and  her  committee  had  provided  writing 
desk,  stamps  and  stationery,  and,  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  a  Frigidaire  where  was  found 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  ginger  ale.  A 
near-tragedy  was  prevented  by  this  same 
foresight  of  the  secretary,  for  she  went  to 
inspect  the  hanging  of  the  class  sign  and 


found  the  electric-lighted  figures,  ",(>4." 
about  to  be  sel  in  green  lights  instead  of  red  ' 
Whatever  should  we  have  done  if  one  of  our 

banners  "In  the  red -but  aren't  we  all:'" 
— had  been  sel  up  under  a  green  sign,  to 
saj  nothing  of  our  lacerated  feelings  of 
Class  loyalty! 

Class  Supper  was  at  °  Belmont  Avenue — 
a  house  new  to  us  but  proving,  if  we  needed 
such  proof,  the  wisdom  of  Ethel  Devin. 
.\>  Mabel  White  expressed  it  in  her  toast, 
"Whatever  you  need  to  do,  next  time  get 
Ethyl."  Clausine  MacNeille  made  a  gra- 
cious and  inspiring  Toastmistress  and 
planned  the  toasts  so  that  we  were  taken 
back  to  our  college  days,  then  led  gently 
through  the  intervening  years  until  Ethel 
I  )evin  discussed  the  present-day  college  girl, 
and  other  members  of  the  class  told  of  their 
own  activities.  More  than  casual  mention 
should  be  made  of  Bertha  Tildsley's  diary 
which  she  kept  all  through  college  and 
which  she  shared  with  us — in  part.  We 
thoroughly  enjoyed  our  serenades  from 
Push  Committee  and  from  "'76-ers," 
where  we  found  several  old  friends  and  con- 
temporaries, and  were  delighted  by  a  visit 
from  Senda  Berenson  Abbott  who  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  belong  to  '94. 

I  shall  not  try  to  comment  on  Senior 
Dramatics,  but  those  of  us  who  were  able 
to  go  were  full  of  admiration  for  the  skill  in 
interpreting  the  old  dreek  drama,  in  many 
ways  surprisingly  modern  in  its  spirit,  and 
carried  away  by  the  loveliness  of  the  whole 
scene.  The  weather  was  the  best  that  any 
of  us  could  remember  at  Commencement 
time  and,  of  course,  had  its  share  in  the 
generally  voiced  praise. 

At  Class  Supper  we  learned  how  to  ad- 
just the  cape  and  hat  of  our  Parade  costume 
and  practiced  saying  in  unison  the  response 
we  planned  to  make  Saturday  evening  to 
the  serenades  we  hoped  we  should  have: 
"We're  not  afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf,  The 
bee  or  serpent's  sting;  In  fact  we're  not 
afraid  at  all.  But — scared  to  death  to  sing." 

Our  slogans  seemed  made  for  us  by  the 
times,  for  the  "Big  Bad  Wolf"  appeared  in 
many  classes  in  many  forms  and  "Life 
Begins  at  40"  was  equally  popular.  Our 
most  successful  banner  was  provided  by 
young  friends  of  Kitty  Merrill's,  the  paint- 
ing of  a  wolf  labeled  "Age,"  while  viewing 
him  with  mingled  scorn  and  hauteur  was  a 
flatteringly  slim  and  charmingly  attired 
female  figure,  with  the  caption,  "Who's 
Afraid!"  In  the  Parade  I  think  our  spirits 
were  somewhat  dashed  by  finding  ourselves 
so  near  the  head  of  the  line — but,  Who's 
afraid?  Also,  by  the  use  of  our  slogans 
which  seemed  so  appropriate  to  ourselves, 
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for  the  35th  reuning  class  told  us  that  "Life 
begins  at  '99."  We  received  many  compli- 
ments on  our  costume  and  were  constantly 
glad  that  it  included  a  hat.  An  interesting 
feature  of  Class  Meeting,  Sunday  morning, 
was  the  calling  of  the  roll,  when  letters  or 
messages  were  given  from  absent  members. 
We  were  proud  of  the  action  of  one  of  our 
classmates  no  longer  with  us,  Frances 
Chandler,  whose  will  makes  her  a  contribu- 
ting member  to  the  Alumnae  Fund  so  long 
as  there  is  a  Class  of  '94,  then  leaves  the 
principal  to  the  College — a  plan  which 
should  at  some  time  be  described  in  detail. 
We  sorrowfully  said  good-bye  to  Bertha 
Tildsley  as  Class  President,  with  much  ap- 
preciation of  her  devoted  personal  atten- 
tion, and  welcomed  our  new  President, 
Clausine  MacNeille,  with  pride.  The  roll 
call  and  also  bits  of  autobiography  were 
continued  at  the  delightful  Class  Picnic 
which  was  held  Sunday  evening  at  the  Fort 
Hill  Inn,  where  about  30  of  us  sat  at  a  long 
table  under  the  great  trees  and  watched  the 
fading  sunset  light.  It  was  a  perfect  set- 
ting for  our  last  meeting  and  bore  witness 
to  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mary  Richardson. 
With  this  experience  no  one  should  hesitate 
to  return  for  our  45th — for,  Who's  afraid? 
Eleanor  Johnson 

'99's  Thirty-fifth 

I  SING  the  weather!  Three  days  of  sun- 
shine and  heavenly  cool  breezes  smiled 
on  our  Reunion.  Tired  footies?  Cer- 
tainly not!  Hadn't  we  our  green  camp 
stools,  envied  by  young  and  old?  And 
didn't  we  bless  Bab  Eaton  for  this  inspired 
addition  to  our  costume  equipment? 

During  Friday  the  15th,  62  plump,  well- 
poised  Wearers  of  the  Green  descended 
upon  Northampton  from  far  and  near. 
That  evening,  with  graying  locks  neatly 
marcelled,  finger  nails  delicately  pink  but 
not  scarlet,  arch-supports  inside  our  party 
slippers,  we  assembled  at  Hotel  Northamp- 
ton for  our  Class  Supper — though  I  think  it 
was  dinner.  If  we  had  a  distinguishing 
badge,  I  think  it  was  the  chic  Oxford  eye- 
glasses which  swung  on  slender  chains. 

A  new  and  blessed  variety  of  Class  Sup- 
per awaited  us.  The  program  was  built 
upon  the  idea  that  we,  after  35  years, 
needed  to  learn  about  the  new  and  bewilder- 
ing Smith  College  that  had  grown  up  about 
us.  Accordingly,  to  our  gratitude  and  de- 
light, Dean  Nicolson  took  time  out  of  her 
crowded  calendar  to  be  our  chief  speaker. 
She  laid  forever  that  uneasy  ghost  that  had 
raised  its  head  in  many  an  argument — the 
question  whether  our  college  in  its  bigness 
had  completely  lost  its  personal  touch  with 


its  students.  "The  College  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  its  size,"  said  she,  "and 
with  an  enormously  increased  administra- 
tive staff  directs,  advises,  examines,  guides, 
encourages,  and  really  knows  its  girls  as 
never  before."  (Indeed,  said  '99  to  its 
neighbor  in  undertones,  did  anyone  take 
care  of  us  like  that  in  the  nineties?  Some 
of  us  might  have  been  saved  from  dashing 
our  foot  against  a  stone  if  they  had.) 

Harriet  Ford  in  her  best  form  gave  a 
demonstration  of  a  traveling  Trustee  art- 
fully luring  prospective  students  to  Smith. 
"Coby"  furnished  delightful  ocular  as  well 
as  oral  evidence  of  the  altered  type  of  heads 
of  houses  since  our  day;  and  Bertha  Laws 
read  a  resume  of  our  questionnaires.  Our 
pursuits,  it  appears,  cover  the  universe,  but 
our  hobbies  converge  upon  grandchildren 
and  gardens. 

"The  time  has  come,"  said  Miriam, 

"To  send  a  questionnaire." 
She  dipped  her  pen  in  fluid  green 

And  spake  the  Dragon  fair. 
*    *    *    * 
Green  Dragon  gave  his  tail  a  flip. 

Said  he,  "I  have  a  flair 
For  jotting  down  a  thing  or  two 

Upon  a  Questionnaire." 

Saturday  morning  in  our  neat  green 
capes  and  emerald  hat-numerals  we  took 
our  place  in  the  Alumnae  Parade.  Well  up 
towards  the  head  by  now,  we  found  a 
strategic  shady  spot  for  our  camp  stools,  to 
applaud  President  Neilson  as  he  passed 
down  the  line,  and  to  admire  the  grown-up- 
looking  juniors  who  carried  the  laurel  chain 
before  the  youthful  seniors.  Later,  at  our 
own  Morris  House  tea,  Faculty  friends 
called  on  us,  Marjorie  Gilman  and  Kathie 
De  Hart  sang  to  us  as  of  old,  and  Margaret 
Wade  and  Harriet  Gibbs  wore  dresses  of  the 
turn-of-the-century  era  which,  mirabile 
dictn,  didn't  even  have  to  be  enlarged  in 
the  waist! 

At  Song  Contest  we  didn't  win  the  cup, 
but  we  know  we  did  a  good  job  and  spoke 
no  less  than  the  truth  with  our  lusty  "We 
Can't  Sing!"  Later,  from  Seelye  Hall 
steps,  we  greeted  our  visitors  with  perhaps 
a  diminished  volume  and  imperfect  tech- 
nique, but  with  warm  hearts  and  the  odor  of 
citronella.  And  on  Sunday,  at  that  utterly 
enchanting  picnic  spot  near  Goshen,  with 
what  Carrolle  described  as  some  very  bull- 
ish-looking cows  in  the  offing,  we  had  our 
Class  Meeting.  Ethel  Braman,  with  not  a 
gray  hair  in  that  lovely  auburn  crown,  took 
over  the  chair  which  was  not  a  chair,  omit- 
ting to  say  that  it  was  the  happiest  moment 
of  her  life.  Our  loving  thanks  went  to  our 
retiring  officers:  to  Bab,  who  happily  con- 
tinues as  our  living  link  with  Northampton; 
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to  Clara,  whose  quiel  efficiency  we  all 
join  a  grateful  husband  a\u\  the  whole  of 
I  asell  Junior  College  in  hymning;  t<> 
Miriam,  lor  whose  devotion,  loyalty,  and 

haul  work  we  Mess  her,  and  whose  name  on 

a  return  envelope  is  perhaps  the  l>e>i  known 
of  all  '99;  and  10  Ethel,  who  has  actually 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  he  dunned!  We  are 
proud  of  our  new  officers.  [See  Class 
Notes.]  xhey  must  watch  their  step  to  get 
ahead  of  the  old. 

Sunday  evening  at  The  Manse  we  talked 
about  ourselves,  not  forgetting  the  absent 
ones.  The  final  polishing-off  of  the  theme 
oi  Education  fell  to  Rita.  Birth  control 
received  a  glancing  side  light,  amid  shouts 
oi  glee,  from  Mary  Hell.  And  then  Re- 
union was  officially  over.  But  not  actually; 
for  next  day  the  happy  lingerers  went  on  a 
glorious  picnic  at  Florence  James's  camp 
near  Goshen — the  loveliest  spot  in  the 
world,  and  no  cows! — and  came  hack  pro- 
claiming that  our  class-meeting  and  picnic- 
spot  for  1939  had  been  instantly  and  unani- 
mously selected.  May  we  be  there  in 
even  stronger  numbers,  and  as  happy  as  at 
our  thirty-fifth! 

Margaret  Wilkinson  Malcolmson 

1904's  Thirtieth  %eunion^ 

NIXETEEX-FOUR  has  reached  the 
age  for  stylish  and  dignified  costumes, 
and  there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice  against 
those  A.  B.  produced — purple  organdie  hat 
bows,  collars,  and  wide  flaring  cuffs,  worn 
over  our  own  white  hats  and  dresses  and 
gloves,  with  aspiring  balloons  carried  aloft. 
Rather  remarkable  that  among  all  the 
really  important  things  A.  B.  has  been 
doing  for  the  College,  she  found  time  to 
dress  her  classmates! 

A.  M.  Wright  made  banners  which 
Matisse  would  have  been  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge: "While  there  is  Still  Life  there  is 
Still  Hope";  "Alumna  Descending  the 
Stairs";  "Alas,  Alumnae  on  the  Grass." 
We  thought  they  were  beautiful  thoughts 
daringly  executed. 

Doctors  disagree  on  the  exact  figures,  but 
about  100  were  present  at  Class  Supper. 
The  long  tables  at  the  First  Church  were 
decorated  with  bowls  of  deep  purple  lark- 
spur and  purple  candles  rising  out  of  dark 
shiny  laurel.  Jo  Sanderson  sparkled  as 
toastmistress.  Near  her  was  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge,  the  honorary  member  of  the  Class, 
elected  in  1929  when  she  received  her 
LL.D.  Annetta  did  two  of  her  stunts: 
The  Englishwoman  Lectures  on  China,  and 
The  Beauty  Specialist.  Then  came  the 
grand  news  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  had 
voted  her  a  SlOOO-trip  to  Europe  in  token 


«>t  her  25  years  of  devoted  service  t<>  the 

College.  Olive  Beauprc  told  us  good 
stories  of  her  lack  of  sales  resistance,  in- 
cidental to  her  career  as  editor  and  author. 
Muriel,  our  hard-working  Reunion  Chair- 
man, to  whom  we  should  all  be  undyingly 
grateful,  read  us  the  greetings  of  absent 
members  and  grieved  that  1904  wras  no 
longer  sufficiently  sentimental  to  serenade 
its  Class  tree.  The  Push  Committee 
serenaded  us  handsomely,  and  so  did 
"1776."  There  was  also  the  visit  of  our 
Class  Baby,  daughter  of  Amy  Stein. 
Fannie  Davis  read  a  group  of  poems. 
Watch  the  Quarterly  [See  page  366  for 
two  of  them — hope  to  publish  more  later. — 
E.  X.  H.|.  Dorothea  Wells  painted  the 
Balearic  Islands  in  irresistible  hues.  Prizes 
of  the  Five  and  Ten  variety  were  awarded 
to  the  best  one  at  this  or  that. 

Next  day  the  Song  Competition  judges 
wire  not  so  generous  to  us,  and  we  won 
neither  prize  nor  honorable  mention  for  our 
singing,  even  though  Polly  Pusey  sweated 
blood  over  us,  and  public  opinion  said  we 
sounded  smart  and  looked  smart.  Our 
great  moments  came  at  the  Association 
Meeting  when  President  Neilson  addressed 
the  audience  as  "1904  and  Others,"  and 
when  the  Alumnae  Fund  Committee — 
turn  to  page  393  and  read  for  yourselves! 
A  very  good  job  Edith  Bond  has  done ! 

The  picnic  on  Ann  Mead  Hammond's 
lovely  Goshen  hilltop  was  a  great  success. 
Class  meeting  in  the  barn  (cool  and  charm- 
ing), Annetta  presiding.  A  roll  call  with 
valuable  information  such  as  Elizabeth 
Jackson's,  "I  have  no  permanent  because  I 
am  going  to  the  Alumnae  College,  and  will 
put  the  money  inside  my  head  instead  of 
outside  it."  Also  the  description  of  An- 
netta's  family  as  "  a  dog,  a  parrot,  and  a  col- 
lege president."  Music  by  the  American 
Legion  Band,  ensconced  under  the  apple 
trees,  a  generous  gift  in  appreciation  of  the 
Band's  friendly  relations  with  Florence 
and  the  Alumnae  Office.  The  stunt  given 
two  years  ago  to  celebrate  Florence's  25th 
anniversary  as  secretary  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  was  given  with  spirit.  Muriel 
impersonated  Florence,  and  there  was  an 
operatic  chorus  with  hats  frequently  chang- 
ing to  denote  the  passage  of  time. 

In  the  early  evening  the  Class  gathered 
under  the  elms  of  old  Deerfield  as  the  en- 
thusiastic supper  guests  of  Helen  Childs 
Boyden.  We  were  served  by  1904  sons — 
and  others — and  escorted  through  the 
Academy  buildings,  admiring  the  perfec- 
tion of  taste  and  equipment.  Only  a  few  of 
us  knew  then  that  the  next  day  at  Com- 
mencement Helen's  qualities  and  achieve- 
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ments  were  to  be  recognized  by  our  Alma 
Mater  with  an  honorary  L.H.D. 

The  unplanned  part  of  Reunion  should 
not  be  omitted.  The  groups  of  three  or 
four  sitting  on  moonlit  steps,  discussing  the 
state  of  the  universe  in  judicial  tones. 
Emma  Dill  does  not  expect  all  her  worldly 
goods  to  be  taken  from  her,  but  if  they 
should  be,  she  doesn't  give  the  impression 
of  getting  excited  about  it.  Elinor  Purves 
and  Helen  Marble,  both  social  workers,  feel 
that  their  charges  do  not  particularly  want 
a  change  in  the  social  order.  Mary  van 
Kleeck  thinks  we  are  in  for  Revolution. 
She  is  writing  a  book  called  "Creative 
America"  to  show  what  kind  of  revolution 
it  ought  to  be.  Hannah  takes  the  idea  of 
revolution  as  calmly  as  she  did  the  War, 
but  Hannah  has  the  Bronxville  school 
board  on  her  hands  and  gets  all  the  excite- 
ment she  needs  out  of  that. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  burning  ques- 
tion for  all  30-year  reuners.  How  old  do  we 
look,  and  are  our  waistlines  worse  than 
those  of  other  30-year  reuners?  Nomina- 
tions for  the  best  preserved  are  in  order.  I 
nominate  Olive  Higgins  Prouty  and  Bob 
Kimberly  Shirk.  Edith  Goode  runs  them 
a  close  second,  so  does — but  I  shall  be  nam- 
ing all  the  class  in  a  minute.  Can  there  be 
anything  wrong  with  my  powers  of  ob- 
servation? Certainly  you  all  looked  very 
much  as  usual.  Can  it  be  that  I,  like 
Kenneth  Grahame  in  the  Golden  Age,  "I, 
too,  have  become  an  Olympian"? 

Candace  Thurber  Stevenson 

1909 — We  ^Discover  Ourselves 

NO  peak  in  Darien  ever  offered  a  more 
glittering  view  than  did  our  25th 
Reunion.  Stout  Nunez  discovered  the 
Pacific;  we  discovered  ourselves.  Without 
the  Reunion  Book  and  Jessie  Haver's  dis- 
criminating study  of  it,  this  would  have 
been  impossible. 

Class  Supper  was  quite  high-brow.  We 
wore  our  best  clothes  and  our  best  manners. 
Jo  Whitney,  Edith  Scott,  Win  Kaltenbach, 
and  Anne  Coe  Mitchell  were  our  speakers, 
with  Genevra  as  toastmistress.  Then  with 
the  wave  of  a  fairy  wand  we  saw  moonlight 
on  palace  walls  as  Myra  gave  her  lovely 
version  of  "A  Kiss  in  Xanadu."  In  some- 
what different  vein  came  Dora  Homer's 
"Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Freshman,"  with 
brilliantly  chosen  cast.  Dora  will  out- 
canter  Cantor  when  television  is  more 
prevalent. 

Saturday?  No  patch  of  daffodils  ever 
warmed  the  heart  more  than  the  splendid 
splash  of  color  where  1909  waited  for  the 
procession  to  begin.     And  then  the  Band! 


One  suppressed  mother  murmured,  "I'd 
rather  lead  that  Band  than  be  President!" 
Next  came  the  Alumnae  Meeting,  where 
1909  won  the  best  prize  of  all  when  Mary 
Stevenson  stepped  up  to  receive  the  honors 
for  the  largest  number  of  gifts  and  the 
largest  increase  in  number  of  gifts  to  the 
Alumnae  Fund. 

Sunday?  Class  Meeting,  and  the  picnic 
in  Goshen.  W7e  began  to  discover  our- 
selves. Five-minute  talks  from  Elizabeth 
Moseley,  Gertrude  Schwarz,  Helen  An- 
drews, Helen  Marks,  Marcia  Reed,  Ros 
Kimball,  Catherine  Home,  Edith  Merritt, 
Grace  Merritt,  Grace  Spofford,  Katharine 
Wead,  Sue  Mason,  Emilie  Martin,  Sarah 
Hackett,  Ruth  Dietrich,  Leah  Dempsey, 
and  Margaret  Taylor.  Then  a  rambling 
ride  through  the  New  England  hills,  back 
to  Northampton,  Organ  Vespers,  and  one 
last  evening  together.  This  time  the 
speakers  were  Gertrude  Gerrans,  Eva 
Weber,  Mary  Gleason,  Sue  Mason,  Eliza- 
beth Bryan,  and  Gertrude  Johnston. 

Could  I  relive  my  life,  this  is  what  I 
would  do:  pull  the  King  of  Jugoslavia's 
tooth  with  Win;  like  Margo  begin  a  Sunday 
at  home  with  six  fire  engines  outside  the 
door  and  end  the  day  with  18  milk  bottles; 
like  Marcia  be  Town  Constable  and  Tax 
Collector;  but  never,  no!  never!  would  I, 
like  Ros,  travel  in  the  upper  berth  of  a 
sleeping  car,  neatly  covered  by  two  huge 
bouquets! 

J.  M.  P. 

1914  %eunes  <Again^> 

AFTER  twenty  years  1914  has  twin — 
-  cups!  Dare  we  hope  for  triplets  in 
1939?  When  it  was  announced  that  we 
had  won  the  cup  for  the  best  Reunion  song, 
to  see  the  expression  on  our  faces  was 
worth  a  trip  to  Hamp,  so  we  were  told. 
After  all  these  years  of  establishing  a  repu- 
tation for  poor  singing,  to  make  a  complete 
and  sudden  transformation  was  rather 
breath  taking.  And  then  on  top  of  that  to 
win  another  cup  for  the  largest  number  of 
graduates  and  non-graduates  back  to  Re- 
union certainly  proved  true  that  "Smith 
College  is  magic  to  us." 

Magic  indeed  were  the  days  in  Nor- 
thampton as  1914  trooped  back  all  the  way 
from  California  to  Maine  for  her  20th. 
Housed  were  we  around  our  headquarters 
in  what  we  used  to  know  as  "Miss  Malt- 
by's"  but  girls  now  know  as  the  Hopkins 
Group.  In  that  homelike  atmosphere  we 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  hospitality 
committee.  What  fun  it  is  to  see  everyone 
again  and  yet  how  humiliating  to  forget  so 
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Our  first  "get-together"  was  (Mass  Sup- 
per, Friday  night,  at  the  Crem  House, 
where  we  met  to  put  into  effect  I914's  Re 
cover)  Act  with  Ruth  Tomlinson  acting  as 
administrator.  Barbara  Addis  presented 
the  teachers'  code.     She  Bays  that: 

reachera  under  the  V  k    \ 

Must  be  content  without  much  pay. 

( >ur  pupil  load  just  keeps  on  growing; 

!)<>  not  Imagine  we  are  crowing. 

While  mothers  boast  of  threes  and  tours. 

We  count  our  blessings  by  the  Bcores! 

It  was  Louise  Coulton  who  showed  us  how 
much  we  should  count  our  blessings  as  she 
spoke  from  her  own  experience  as  a  social 
worker. 

Margaret  Farrand  had  us  "in  stitches" 
over  her  housekeepers'  code.  If  we  saved 
time  by  doing  our  work  according  to  Mar- 
garet's code  I  wonder  what  our  homes 
would  be  like,  but,  what  fun  it  would  be  to 
save  12  hours  a  day  in  her  inimitable  way! 
We  all  hear  much  about  leisure  these  days 
so  it  seemed  fitting  that  Marion  Freeman 
should  have  words  of  wisdom  to  give  us. 
According  to  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  leisure 
means  "  freedom  from  necessary  occupation 
— spare  time,"  but  according  to  Marion: 

L  for  the  lazy 

E  for  the  easy 

I  for  the  idle 

S  for  the  supine 

U  for  the  useless 

R  for  the  recumbent 

E  for  the  effete. 

Esther  Harney  carried  our  education  still 
further  by  a  series  of  illuminating  and  amus- 
ing skits  picturing  some  of  the  activities  of 
our  1914  family.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
needed  Wrigley's  gum  in  order  to  exercise 
our  jaws  and  face  muscles  after  such  an 
hilarious  evening! 

Saturday  dawned  a  perfect  day,  a  gift 
from  the  gods,  so  we  thought,  as  we  gath- 
ered in  the  orchard  for  the  Parade,  little  red 
berets  on  our  heads,  white  collars  and  big 
red  ties  around  our  necks,  and  red  bags  in 
our  hands,  "brightening  the  corner" 
wherever  we  were. 

The  events  of  the  day  passed  before  us  as 
in  a  kaleidoscope,  culminating  in  the  Song 
Competition  and  the  winning  of  the  cups, 
and  ending  with  our  experience  meeting. 

Sunday  found  us  together  once  more  at 
our  Class  bat,  which  to  some  of  us  spelled 
the  word  "bacon"  but  which  to  our  pleas- 
ant surprise  was  a  real  meal  of  fried  chicken, 
mashed  potatoes,  and  peas,  served  on  long 
tables  under  tall  and  stately  sugar-maple 
trees.  How  hungry  we  were  after  our  en- 
thusiastic Class  Meeting,  where  considera- 
ble time  was  taken  up  deciding  that  our 
dues  are  to  be  $2.00  per  year  or  S7.50  for 
five  years  if  paid  by  February  1,  1935. 


Lutie  Thomas  planned  a  delightful 
"after  picnic"  program.  Margaret  Alex- 
ander read  a  humorous,  kindly,  and  wise 
poem  indited  to  the  Class  by  Leonora 
Branch  and  in  addition  gave  an  amusing 
picture  of  Northampton  as  is.  Gladys 
Anslow,  our  newly  elected  Vice-President, 
gave  some  inside  light  on  how  financial 
stringency  has  affected  the  College  and  the 
splendid  results  therefore.  Then  we  heard 
from  our  new  Treasurer,  Seth  Wakeman 
(Marion  being  disinterested  in  figures 
mathematical).  Among  other  things  he 
told  us  mothers  of  possible  Smith  students 
that  entrance  requirements  in  math  and 
Latin  were  being  reduced.  He  brought  us  a 
message  from  Dean  Xicolson  who  was  1914 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  She 
watched  us  with  particular  interest  as 
"her"  class  and  thought  we  were  much  the 
"peppiest"  class  in  the  precincts.  "The 
last  of  that  pre-war  stuff,"  and  why  not? 

World  War,  suffrage,  prohibition,  too, 

Boom  times,  and  depression,  we  have  run  the 

gamut  through. 
After  these  transitions,  we  can  hopefully  say 
Life  begins  at  forty — and — we're  really  on  our 

way. 

Carolyn  Welles  Ellis 
1919's  <AU-Too-Short  15th 

We  are  Nineteen, 
We  are  Nineteen . 

A  hundred  homely  housewives, 
We  grabbed  our  coats  and  hats; 
We  left  our  wailing  offspring, 
Our  husbands  and  our  cats. 

And  some  of  us  have  good  jobs, 
We  left  them  waiting,  too — 
As  forward  to  Northampton 
We  practically  flew. 

Oh!  we're  glad  that  we  got  back, 
Oh!  we're  glad  that  we  got  back, 
To  our  15th  Reunion 
We're  glad  that  we  got  back. 

SUCH  was  the  feeling  we  all  had  during 
the  all-too-short  15th.  Although  we 
had  been  assured  by  Bob  Johnson's  many 
enthusiastic  letters  of  last  February  that 
we'd  better  return,  somehow  it  was  hard 
for  us  to  realize  what  there  was  in  store  for 
us. 

Ruth  Frazier  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  costumes,  which  were  most  becoming 
and  certainly  bespoke  the  times. 

Although  many  of  us  met  in  the  head- 
quarters, it  was  not  until 

Class  Supper,  at  the  People's  Institute, 
that  we  all  really  got  together.  There,  Eliz- 
abeth Kingsley  as  Toastmistress  led  us 
into  an  hilarious  evening's  entertainment. 
Katharine  Lamont  O'Donoghue  told  us  of 
the  perils  of  entertaining  nobility  and  we 
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wished  she  could  have  had  much  more  time. 
Alary  Foster  Collins,  accompanied  by  Mar- 
ion (Smith)  Stoneman,  sang  beautifully, 
and,  when  she  later  led  the  songs,  we  knew 
that  Reunion  could  never  be  quite  complete 
without  her.  Jane  Griffin  gave  a  screaming 
report  on  her  research  into  pantology  which 
was  so  vivid  that  even  the  orchestra  got 
up  and  left  the  room.  Then  Helen  Howes 
Barker  played  cleverly  written  medley, 
while  our  own  Dorothy  Speare  Hubbard 
sang  the  words  in  a  most  thrilling  and  able 
manner. 

Next  morning  we  met,  108  strong,  in  the 
orchard  to  await  the  starting  of  the 

Alumnae  Parade.  There's  nothing  quite 
like  that  event  for  stirring  the  pride  of  an 
alumna.  Even  the  most  uncollegiate 
could  not  help  but  feel  a  slight  twinge  of 
love  for  her  Alma  Mater  when  she  observes 
the  Ivy  Day  festivities. 

I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  photo- 
graph (inset)  on  page  386  which  so  ably 
shows  what  all  loyal  '19-ers  were  wearing. 
Picture  for  yourself  the  true  scene  with 
"Greenbacks"  at  one  dollar  a  head. 

In  the  afternoon  we  formed  a  strong 
phalanx  on  the  left  wing  of  John  M.  Greene 
where  the  Alumnae  Assembly,  A  Radio- 
Tefevision  Trip  through  The  Smith  Alum- 
nae Quarterly,  furnished  us  with  a 
marvelous  cycle  of  events  which  are  ably 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

That  evening  we  sang  and  endeavored  to 
convince  the  critics  that  our  ability  was 
superior  in  that  line,  but  somehow  we 
were  able  to  assure  only  ourselves  of  that 
fact.  [1919  is  too  modest.  She  was  run- 
ner-up.— E.  N.  H.] 

It  was  all  great  fun,  and  when  we  stopped 
to  realize  the  work  that  Bob  Johnson  and 
her  committees  put  into  our  15th  Reunion 
we  might  have  known  it  would  be  grand. 

We  want  those  of  you  who  were  unable 
to  come  to  know  we  missed  you — so  start 
right  now  to  plan  to  be  there  for  our  20th. 
We  need  you  All! 

Gertrude  Wells  Smith 

1924's  Tenth 

CAN  it  be  possible  that  tenth  reunions 
are  always  as  much  fun  as  '24's  was? 
A  nation-wide  advertising  campaign  might 
possibly  convey  an  inkling  of  the  delights 
of  10th  Reunion;  but  to  be  really  appreci- 
ated it  must  be  experienced.  Most  of  us 
arrived  with  the  secret  fear  that  the  years 
might  have  changed  us  beyond  recognition, 
but  this  inward  tremor  vanished  the  mo- 
ment we  spotted,  or  were  spotted  by,  our 
classmates.  In  fact,  a  disinterested  listener 
might    have    wondered    if   we    were    not  a 


choice  collection  of  retarded  development, 
judging  from  the  surprised  and  pleased 
voices  reiterating,  "My  dear,  you  haven't 
changed  a  bit!" 

Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  arrive  in  time  for  Last  Chapel  found  the 
familiar  ceremony  as  moving  as  it  has 
always  been.  Somehow  we  felt,  as  we 
emerged  from  John  M.  Greene  Hall,  that 
our  ties  with  College  are  even  closer  and 
stronger  now  than  they  were  when  we 
were  just  graduating. 

It  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  progress 
from  chapel  to  Seelye  Hall,  and  our  feet 
automatically  carried  us  to  Class  Head- 
quarters, where  we  just  knew  that  we'd 
see  all  our  dearest  pals,  whose  names  would 
undoubtedly  escape  us.  Not  only  did  we 
find  the  pals  as  described,  but  also  we 
discovered  a  most  elegant  retreat,  complete 
with  wicker  furniture,  lemonade  on  draught, 
and  a  photograph  gallery  of  luscious  infants. 

The  Class  Meeting  on  Friday  afternoon 
was  presided  over  by  Faith  Ward  Libby, 
whose  calm  serenity  and  command  of 
parliamentary  procedure  are  to  be  mar- 
veled at.  Our  appreciation  of  her  as  our 
President  for  the  past  five  years,  and  of  her 
retiring  fellow  officers,  should  really  be 
printed  in  purple  ink  to  show  our  pride  in 
them.  Our"  new  Class  Officers  are  listed 
in  the  Class  Notes. 

On  Friday  evening  we  began  our  official 
eating  with  the  Class  Banquet  in  the  Uni- 
tarian Church.  This  function  was  slightly 
dimmed  by  the  absence  of  Miss  McElwain, 
but  Fergie  Russell  read  us  the  charming 
letter  which  she  sent  to  "her  children"  and 
this  made  us  feel  somewhat  better.  Betsy 
Boorum  Avery,  as  Toastmistress,  very 
amusingly  eased  the  speakers  to  their  feet. 
Our  purple  past  as  a  purple  class  was  de- 
scribed by  Peggy  Hazen  Cushman.  Jo 
Eicher  Barclay  gave  an  amusing  talk  on 
the  career  of  a  wife  and  mother,  and  Grace 
Harrison  presented  some  of  the  bright  spots 
of  a  business  career;  Harriette  Pope  Harris 
read  us  some  highly  entertaining  poems, 
and  Jean  Wilson  spoke  delightfully  on  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Curriculum."  After  Faith's 
talk  on  Class  spirit,  the  Push  Committee 
came  to  call  and  serenaded  us  with  a  hair- 
raising  song  about  the  present  condition  of 
undergraduates,  which  sounds  depraved 
but  delightful.  President  Neilson  followed 
the  ice-cream,  which  was  like  having  the 
Fourth  of  July  right  after  your  birthday; 
but  when  he  announced  that  he  was  calling 
on  only  three  classes — '84,  '33,  and  us — 
we  felt  as  if  Christmas  had  been  thrown  in. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  donned  our 
purple-  and  white-striped  garden  hats  and 
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gloves  and  sallied  forth  to  the  parade  with 
Rower  baskets  on  our  arms.  We  were 
proud  to  follow  our  delightful  Class  Baby, 
marching  to  the  music  <>t  the  band  led  by 
Phyllis  Peckham  as  College  Song  Leader, 
in  the  Alumnae  Parade  managed  by  Har- 
riet te  I  larris. 

Following  the  Ivy  Procession  we  at- 
tended the  Alumnae  Association  Meeting  in 
Sage  Hall,  where  it  was  announced  that 
we  shared  with  1904  the  prize  for  the  largest 
contribution,  and  would  have  a  scholarship 
named  for  us  next  year.  Our  gift  was 
partly  class  insurance  money. 

A  sing  in  Gill  Hall  that  afternoon  pol- 
ished up  what  we  believed  would  be  the 
Cup  Song,  but  subsequent  events  at  the 
Competition  that  evening  proved  that  we 
were  wrong.  Nothing  daunted,  we  spent 
the  rest  of  the  evening  wandering  about  the 
campus  under  the  lanterns,  singing  and 
being  sung  at,  until  hunger  drove  us  down 
Main  Street  to  various  emporia. 

On  Sunday  we  had  the  Class  Picnic  at 
the  Sessions  Farm  near  Hadley.  A  more 
perfect  day  cannot  be  imagined.  We  did 
manage  to  wrench  ourselves  away  from  the 
scenery  and  our  terribly  important  con- 
versations long  enough  to  vote  on  a  plan 
whereby  one  may  become  a  life  member  of 
the  Class  on  payment  of  S20  in  a  lump  sum. 
To  most  of  us  who  were  at  Reunion  and 
who  observed  the  Class  after  ten  years  of 
aging,  this  seems  an  absurdlv  low  figure. 

R.  F. 

Reunion—The  Talmy  "Days  of  1929 

THE  fact  that  1929  was  graduated  in 
the  peak  of  Prosperity  gave  us  a  theme 
around  which  to  build  our  plans  for  a  5th 
Reunion.  In  observance  of  our  wooden 
anniversary,  125  of  us  flocked  back  to 
Hamp,  inelegantly  clad  in  yellow  overalls 
and  white  shirts,  counterparts  of  those 
sturdy  depression  woodsmen,  the  C.C.C. 
Our  platform  was  Reforestation,  for  statis- 
tics prove  that  we  have  shown  a  surprising 
ability  at  establishing  nurseries. 

Mary  Kroehle  Dabney  headed  our  con- 
tingent in  the  Alumnae  Parade  Saturday 
morning,  carrying  the  Class  insignia.  Fol- 
lowing her,  Helen  Raymond  Halligan, 
Reunion  Chairman,  precariously  balanced 
a  real  palm  tree  on  her  shoulder,  flanked 
by  signs  reading,  "The  Palmy  Days  of 
1929."  Then  came  rows  of  yellow-over- 
alled  classmates,  each  bearing  a  branch  or 
a  sign  (such  as  "Our  reforestation  army — 
47  chips  off  the  old  block").  The  Class 
Baby,  daughter  of  Frances  Kiefer  Bragg, 
was  there  in  a  junior  edition  of  the  over- 
alls, her  appearance  heralded  by  the  sign 


"Our  First  Sapling — What  a  Twig."  We 
even  had  a  tent,  suitably  inscribed  "C.C.C. 

Camp  '29,"  freewheeling  being  supplied 
by  6  yellow-clad  legs  which  protruded 
below  and  which  were  mysteriously  joined 
to  3  beaming  faces  above.  And  at  the 
very  end  came  our  beautiful  dinosaur 
banner,  moth-eaten  but  triumphant  still. 

Our  headquarters  were  in  Seelye  22  and 
they  provided  a  meeting  place  rivaled  only 
by  the  house  porches,  where  we  congre- 
gated in  the  evenings  to  rock,  discuss  chil- 
dren, compare  figures  (financial  and  fem- 
inine), and  generally  gossip. 

Dorothea  Haydock,  assisted  by  Jeanne 
Hirsch,  coached  our  singing.  Our  theme 
song,  to  the  tune  of  "Trees"  (tune  chooser 
asks  to  remain  anonymous),  was  full  of 
many  a  dreadful  pun,  excused  by  the  line, 

Though  it's  not  Art,  we  think  it's  fun. 
Here's  a  full.verse  for  your  edification: 

We  thought  we'd  never  live  to  see  the  day 

When  we'd  return  to  Hamp  in  this  array; 

That  golden  age  of  twenty-nine 

Is  now  the  year  for  which  we  "pine." 

Due  to  persistent  margin  calls, 

We've  nothing  left  but  overalls! 

Class  Meeting,  Sunday  morning,  started 
out  as  rather  a  noisy  affair,  but  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Mary  Kroehle  Dabney, 
our  retiring  President,  order  was  soon 
restored.  (See  Class  Notes  for  new  offi- 
cers.) Marjorie  Pitts  read  her  report  of  the 
Secretary's  activities  during  the  past  four 
years  and  the  President  read  a  letter  from 
Phyllis  Swain  (written  in  the  inimitable 
Swain  style),  outlining  the  problems  which 
the  new  Treasurer  was  about  to  inherit. 
Those  noble  souls  who  had  paid  dues  every 
year  were  properly  extolled  (about  nine  of 
them),  and  an  urgent  plea  to  increase  their 
number  was  issued.  As  our  Toastmistress 
was  heard  to  remark  later,  at  Class  Dinner, 
"We're  in  arrears  on  practically  every- 
thing." 

Class  Dinner  was  held  Sunday  noon  in 
the  Yankee  Room  of  the  Hotel  Northamp- 
ton. Freda  Cohen  proved  a  superb  Toast- 
mistress.  In  the  course  of  her  speech, 
she  mentioned  that  the  reason  for  the 
depression  was  that  1929,  educated  to  ideas 
of  gross  luxury  and  easy  living,  was  thrown 
into  the  world  with  extravagant  tastes, 
and  the  world  immediately  started  its 
toboggan  slide  downwards.  It  may  not 
have  been  cause  and  effect — but  could  it 
have  been  pure  coincidence?  Freda  thought 
not. 

Dean  Barbour  spoke  to  us  in  her  delight- 
ful way,  saying  that  the  greatest  change 
in  College  in  the  last  five  years  was  that 
1929  was  no  longer  there.     Mrs.  Coolidge, 
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who  received  her  honorary  degree  the  year 
that  we  were  graduated,  was  our  guest  of 
honor  and  graciously  allowed  us  to  gaze 
upon  her  as  our  "most  distinguished 
member"  without  making  us  feel  too 
much  like  rubberneckers.  She  made  a 
cordial  little  speech  which  was  received  with 
rapturous  applause.  Pudge  Pitts  read  the 
class  statistics,  which  disclosed  many  dis- 
tinguished careers,  an  impressive  number 
of  husbands — and  several  sets  of  twins! 
The  dinner  ended  with  the  customary 
roll  call. 

Here  it  is  four  days  after  Reunion  and 
your  correspondent  is  still  trying  to  come 
out  of  the  fog,  so  if  the  above  account 
isn't  very  clear,  please  attribute  it  to  the 
fact  that  Reunion  was  a  Huge  Success. 
And  if  that  isn't  sufficient  testimonial  to 
1929's  5th  celebration,  come  back  for  the 
10th  and  see  for  yourselves. 

Louise  Seaman 

Class  of  1933:  Firs!  Reunion 

NINETEEN  THIRTY-THREE  just 
had  to  come  back  to  Reunion — and 
it  came  in  a  big  way  under  the  gayly  effi- 
cient chairmanship  of  Bobbie  Howard,  to 
find  out  whether  the  College  still  considered 
us  a  class  of  good  sports  or  whether  we 
had  been  entirely  forgotten  with  the  passing 
of  a  year.  Well,  from  Last  Chapel,  at 
which  the  President  grudgingly  conceded 
that  '34  was  pretty  fair,  to  Monday,  when 
we  saw  our  successors  departing,  diploma- 
laden,  we  felt  our  haloes  still  shining 
brightly  about  our  carefree  brows,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  assurances  of  no  less  persons 
than  the  President  and  Mrs.  Scales,  among 
others,  that  the  glory  that  was  '33's  lingers 
like  a  glorious  legend  on  the  Smith  campus. 

A  formidable  battalion,  135  strong,  had 
registered  at  Headquarters  in  Seelye  21  by 
Saturday  night.  Most  of  it  was  on  hand 
Friday  for  Class  Supper  (beautifully  man- 
aged by  Mary  Lee  Evans)  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  President  Neilson  address 
us — one  of  his  three  Class  Supper  audi- 
ences! He  accused  the  majority  of  us  of 
having  been  either  "leading  ladies"  or 
"criminals"  during  our  college  careers; 
then  with  a  gesture  he  wiped  clean  the 
slate  and  offered  to  begin  anew  with  us  on 
a  footing  of  mutual  and  enfolding  friend- 
ship. He  made  a  most  seductive  plea  for 
our  affection.  How  could  we  resist?  We 
were  completely  disarmed  and  wanted  to 
kiss  the  dear  man  on  the  spot!  As  it  was 
we  clapped  so  strenuously  that  the  rafters 
of  the  Northampton  literally  rang. 

The  other  guest  speaker  whom  our  Toast- 
mistress,    Joanne    Dissette,    had    corralled 


for  the  occasion  was  our  "Kindly  Crutch," 
Miss  Clark,  who  made  us  wish  we  could 
lean  on  her  forever.  She  prostrated  us 
with  her  talk  on  China,  which  she  gave  in 
Mandarin  garb — can  we  ever  forget  it! 
Incidentally,  she  has  promised  to  give  her 
beauty  culture  talk  at  our  5th  Reunion, 
which  is  something  none  of  us  can  afford 
to  miss! 

From  Jimmie  Jameson,  who  has  been 
both  official  and  unofficial  rudder  to  us  on 
the  college  high  seas,  we  received  comfort- 
ing counsel  and  apt  advice,  the  gist  of 
which  was  that  social  graces  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  post-graduate  existence 
and  that  we  should  cultivate  them  at  once! 
Also  that  we  have  disgraced  ourselves  by 
failing  to  produce  a  Class  Baby — get  to 
work,  '33\ 

Helen  Fleming  outlined  the  eventful 
winter  she  and  Proalie  Lindeke  shared  at 
the  Framingham  Reformatory — well,  we 
may  need  jobs  pretty  badly,  but  one  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  we  still  prefer 
selling  to  celling! 

Geller  completed  the  evening's  hilarity 
with  a  reading  of  her  carefully  prepared 
paper  entitled  "Life  After  Smith."  She 
claimed  she  has  been  tortured  by  three 
burning  questions:  the  first,  What  is  Life? 
the  second,  What  is  Smith?  and  the  third, 
What  is  Life  After  Smith?  She  has 
learned,  she  said,  to  live  with  all  types  of 
people  just  by  hibernating  in  the  Geller 
family.  Some  of  us  felt  a  current  of  sym- 
pathy when  she  described  the  luncheon 
menu  problem  in  a  home  where  lunch  is 
theoretically  nonexistent  but  nevertheless 
eaten.  Descriptions  of  the  confidence 
newspaper-reading  gives  one  and  of  the 
Mother  Nature  influence  available  in  Cen- 
tral Park  followed,  until  we  were  limp  as 
rags,  and  unresisting  putty  in  the  hands  of 
President  Jimmie  during  the  business 
meeting  which  ensued. 

Sue  Smith  provided  us  with  ingenious 
yellow  rubber  capes,  yellow  sou 'westers, 
and  black  oilcloth  boots  for  the  Alumnae 
Parade.  Proudly  we  wore  them  to  the 
Song  Competition,  where,  much  to  our 
delight,  we  captured  the  Costume  Cup. 
It  made  up  for  not  having  our  song  ap- 
preciated— a  ditty  by  Dorion  which  began : 

We  can't  see 

Why  it  picked  on  '33 — 

This  Stormy  Weather. 

Ever  since  our  class  got  together 

's  been  rainin'  all  the  time. 

Life  was  damp 

Even  in  the  years  at  Hamp — 

Stormy  Weather. 

Depression  and  our  class  dues  together 

Followed  us  all  the  time. 
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It  was  the  only  time  all  week-end  when  we 
sounded  the  Iras t  bit  mournful!  The  sere- 
nade oi  the  Glee  Club  Oil  Paradise  com- 
pleted the  sentimental  mood,  and  Jenny 
Lind's  ghost,  flitting  about  under  the  trees, 
even  caught   one  rentier  squeezing  out   a 

tear  or  two. 

I  low  gayly,  after  a  small,  select,  and  rather 
hot  Class  Picnic  up  on  Fischer's  Heights 
(where  panorama  had  to  be  drunk  in  for 
want  of  the  more  substantial  pop  left 
behind  at  the  College  Tasty!),  we  tripped 
to  the  Quadrangle  Sunday  afternoon,  only 
to  lose  our  identity  in  such  a  heterogeneous 
mob  scene  that  we  began  to  wonder  whether 
we  were  junior  ushers,  seniors,  alumnae,  or 
perhaps  even  fond  parents!  We  chased 
wildly  about  looking  for  this  professor,  and 
that,  anally  actually  finding  them  where 
they  were  supposed  to  be,  and  0  thrills, 
having  them  remember  us  by  name! 

After  supper  Sunday,  some  of  us  peeked 
in  on  Miss  Hill,  and  ended  up  on  Mrs. 
Scales's  cozy  sun-porch,  still  chattering  like 
magpies.  And,  although  Reunion  was 
officially  over,  a  few  of  us  were  lucky  enough 
to  hear  Dean  Gauss  and  see  '34  shift  their 
tassels.  (Remember  how  scared  we  were? 
We  wanted  to  do  it  all  over  again  and  show 
them  what  a  year  had  done  to  our  poise!) 

Best  of  all  in  our  First  Reunion,  next 
to  seeing  each  other,  was  the  hearty  wel- 
come we  received  everywhere.  Now  we 
know  that  5th  Reunion  is  just  around  the 
corner,  and  what  with  sly  visits  to  Hamp 
every  little  while,  we  shall  keep  our  courage 
and  our  identity  and  our  enthusiasm! 

Helen  Bragdg-n 

Registration — Qom  men  cement  1934 


Mary  Whiton,  1. 


1879 
1880 


Ida  Devoll  French,  Xetta  Wetherbee  Higbee,  2. 

1881 
Sarah  Kellogg,  1. 

1882 
Nina  Browne,  1. 

1883 
Frona  Brooks  Brooks,  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke,  2. 
Ex-83:  Emma  Bates,  Clara  Bodman,  2. 
1884 
Annie    Allis    Payne,    Fannie    Allis,    Marion    Clough 
Burdett.    Martha    Cox    Bryant,    Mary    Duguid    Dey, 
Florence  Heywood  Holden,  Katharine  Jameson  Greene, 
Louise    Kelsey,    Lydia    Mead,    Betsey    Merriam,    Jane 
Morse  Smith,  Helen  Rand  Thayer,  Vida  Scudder,  Caro- 
line Sergeant,   Helen  Sheldon,   15.     Ex-84:   Inez   Bur- 
leigh Fuller,  Alta  Clough  Denison,  Mary  Linehan,  Alice 
Mills,  Miriam  Witherspoon,  Mina  Wood,  6. 
1885 
Anna  Cutler,  Ruth  Franklin,  Katharine  Woodward,  3. 

1886 
Adele  Allen,    Mary    Baker   Fisher,    Mary   Eastman, 
Annie  Russell  Marble,  Henrietta  Seelye,  5. 
1887 
Jessie  Carter  White,  Julia  Caverno,  Celeste  Hough 
Drury,  3. 

1888 
Ellen  Wentworth,   1.     Ex-88:  Lucy  Brooks  Weiser, 
Harriet  Duguid  Amerman,  Nettie  Whitney,  3. 


1889 
Ella  Abbot  Wilder,  Lucy  Allen,  Elsie  Atwater,  Alice 
Buswell  Towle,  Harriet  Cobb.  Mary  Colgan,  Caroline 
Doane  Miner,  Mabel  Fletcher,  Anna  Gale  Lindley, 
Mary  Gere,  Anna  Gilmour  de  Forest,  May  Goodwin 
Avirett,  Alice  Johnson  Clark,  Margaret  Lovejoy  But- 
ters. Elizabeth  Paine  Palmer,  Theodora  Reed  Drysdale, 
Emma  Sebring,  Anna  Seelye  Emerson,  Mary  Thayer, 
Mary  Tilton,  Mary  Trow  Spaulding,  Grace  White,  22. 
Ex-89:  Calista  Beers  Winton,  Mabel  Fiske  Johnson, 
Jane  Knowles  Cowdery,  Harriet  Parker  Vaughan, 
Annie  Thompson  Lambert,  5. 

1890 
Louisa    Cheever,    Harriet    Day   Wyckoff,    Elizabeth 
Seabury  Guthrie,  3.     Ex-90:  Cornelia  Moodey,  1. 

1891 
Grace  Ames,  Amy  Barbour,  Nellie  Comins  Whitaker, 
Lucia  Wheeler,  4.     Ex-91:  Clara  Whitehill,  1. 

1892 
Abby    Arnold.    Eliza    Bridges,    Blanche    Morse,    3. 
Ex-93:  Mary  Kurnham  Bowden,  1. 

1893 
Ellen     Cook,     Gertrude     Flagg,     Charlotte     Norris, 
Frances   Grace   Smith,    Charlotte   Stone    MacDougall, 
Maud  Strong,  Mary  Vanderbeek  Giles,  Mary  Waring,  8. 
Ex-93:  Maud  Emerson  Fitts,  1. 

1894 
Sarah  Allen  Leavenworth,  Frances  Bancroft  Long, 
Ophelia  Brown,  Mary  Clark  Putnam,  Abbie  Covel, 
Ethel  Devin,  Anne  Dustin  Bacon,  Marion  Gale,  Clara 
Greenough,  Mary  Hartwell,  Mary  Humphrey  Adams, 
Eleanor  Johnson,  Florence  King,  Lucy  Lamb,  Agnes 
Learned  Dawson,  Jeanne  Lockwood  Thompson,  Kath- 
erine  Lynch,  Martha  Mason,  Mabel  Moore,  Anne  Paul, 
Teresina  Peck  Rowell,  Helen  Perkins  Phelps,  Minnie 
Pickering,  Mary  Richardson,  Mary  Sayward  Merigold, 
Mary  Scott,  Mabel  Searl  Damon,  Grace  Smith  Jones, 
Katharine  Ware  Smith,  Bertha  Watters  Tildsley,  Lillian 
Woolson  Hayward,  31.  Ex-94:  Anne  Chapin  Whiting, 
Katharine  Lyall  Merrill,  Cla 'sine  Mann  MacNeille, 
Daisy  O'Donoghue  Merrill,  Harriet  Reynolds,  Annie 
Rogers  Knowlton,  6. 

1895 
Charlotte  Bannon,  Suzan  Benedict,  Mabel  Cum- 
mings,  Rose  Fairbank  Beals,  Elizabeth  Fisk,  Jessie 
Fowler,  Anna  Harrington  Green,  Florence  Lord  King, 
Elizabeth  Mann,  Eleanor  Nichols  Marcy,  Sarah  O'Toole, 
Carolyn  Swett,  Amelia  Tyler,  Marguerite  Wells,  14. 

1896 
Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow,  Eva  Hills  Eastman,  Maria 
Keyes  Mooers,  Edith  Leeds   Bannon,  Theodora  Wat- 
ters, Annie  Young  Copeland,  6. 

1897 
Helen  Atwater,  Anne  Barrows  Seelye,  Anna  Branch, 
Dorothea  Caverno,  Albertine  Flershem  Valentine, 
Alice  Goodwin  Schirmer,  Harriet  Hallock  Moore,  Lucy 
Hunt,  Climena  Judd,  Florence  Low  Kelsey,  Grace 
Mathews  Philbrick,  Edith  Montague  White,  Louise 
Peloubet,  Josephine  Sewall  Emerson,  Harriet  Simons 
Gray,  Mary  Wells,  16.     Ex-97:  Imogene  Prindle,  1. 

1898 
Alma   Baumgarten,   Helen   Cornell  French,   Georgia 
Coyle  Hall,  Gertrude  Cochrane  Smith,  Catherine  Far- 
well  Hyde,  Henrietta  Seelye  Gray,  Elisabeth  Thacher, 
Harriet  Williams  De  Rose,  8.     Ex-98:  Cara  Walker,  1. 

1899 
Abby  Allen  Eaton,  Clara  Austin  Winslow,  Carrolle 
Barber  Clark,  Louise  Barber  Hoblit,  Lola  Barlow 
Derby,  Edith  Bates  Clapp,  Mary  Bell,  Harriet  Bliss 
Ford,  Myra  Booth,  Grace  Chapin,  Emily  Cheney, 
Mary  Childs  Kendrick,  Gertrude  Churchill  Whitney, 
Harriet  Coburn,  Elizabeth  Cook,  Laura  Crandon,  Ethel 
Darling,  Miriam  Drury,  Mary  Duggan,  Mary  Fairbank 
Evans,  Eva  Forte  Tucker,  Ethel  Gilman  Braman, 
Eleanor  Goldthwait  Graves,  Mary  Goodnow  Cutler, 
Anna  Goodyear,  Mary  Greenman  Worcester,  Edith 
Hall  Dohan,  Amanda  Harter  Fogle,  Bertha  Hastings, 
Ethel  Hastings  Todd,  Florence  Hitchcock  James,  Mary 
Hoag  Moody,  Mary  Kennard  Scott,  Alice  Kimball, 
Marjorie  King  Gilman,  Eunice  Klock  Dunning,  Har- 
riet Lane  Gibbs,  Alice  Lyman  Goodrich,  Millie  Mc- 
Auley,  Annie  Marcy  Crooks,  Ella  Merrill,  Georgina 
Montgomery  Smith,  Alice  Moore  Nutter,  GraCe  Moss- 
man  Sawyer,  Agnes  Mynter  Robertson,  Helen  Patton 
Beers,  Annah  Porter  Hawes,  Mary  Pulsifer,  Elizabeth 
Ray,  Bertha  Reeves  Laws,  Frances  Rice,  Ethel  Ride- 
nour,  Margaret  Silsbee  Wade,  Mary  Smith  Livermore, 
Ella  Spencer,  Ethel  Webb  Stone,  Frances  Wheeler, 
Margaret  Wilkinson  Malcolmson,  Mabel  Workman 
Lovejoy,  59.  Ex-99:  Stella  Bouve  Dutton,  Myra  Case 
Lamphier,  Etta  Chapman,  Florence  Durgin  Wilmarth, 
Katharine  Seward  De  Hart,  5. 
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Irene  Butler  James,  Lucy  Day,  Helen  Janney  Case, 
Amey  Kingman,  Lucy  Lord  Barrangon,  Virginia  Mellen 
Hutchinson,  Edith  Monson,  Grace  Moore,  Mabel 
Perkins,  Florence  Whitney  Fosdick,  Mary  Wilder  Kent, 
Mary  Wiley  Thayer,  12.  Ex-OO:  Mary  Anthony, 
Margaret  Holbrook  Clark,  2. 
1901 

Marian  Billings,  Julia  Bolster  Ferris,  Annie  Buffum 
Williams,  Florence  Byles  Barr,  Ellen  Duggan  Connor, 
Edith  Hurlburt,  Elizabeth  McGrew  Kimball,  Florence 
Pooke,  Helen  Pooke,  Janet  Sheldon  Gordon,  Ethel 
Stetson  Bingham,  Josephine  Waymoth,  12.  Ex-01: 
Felice  Bowns,  George  Eaton  Amey,  Helen  Mcintosh 
Galbraith,  3. 

1902 

Mary  Allison,  Edith  Brown  Brown,  Adelaide  Burke 
Jameson,  Marjorie  Elder  Stevenson,  Ruth  French, 
Marion  Gaillard  Brackett,  Emma  Otis  Wilson,  Faith 
Potter  Weed,  Lydia  Sargent  Lee,  Maude  Shattuck, 
Julia  Smith  Wheeler,  Ella  Van  Tuyl  Kempton,  Helen 
Walker,  Margaret  Welles  Pierson,  14.  Ex-02:  Ethel 
Olin  Corbin,  1. 

1903 

Eva  Becker-Shippee,  Margaret  Buchwalter  Martin, 
Klara  Frank  Kempton,  Carolyn  Fuller  Wheeler,  Grace 
Fuller,  Janet  Gilfillan  Avery,  Jean  Greenough  Krogh, 
May  Hammond,  Edith  Hill,  Helen  Hill,  Florence 
Ripley  Willis,  Elizabeth  Strong  Hayden,  Margaret 
Thacher,  Annie  Tuttle  Rush,  Alice  Warner  Hamilton, 
15.  Ex-03:  Maud  Hammond,  Luella  Stewart,  2. 
1904 

Constance  Abbott,  Harriet  Abbott,  Mabel  Barkley, 
Elizabeth  Barnard  Stewart,  Alice  Barrett  Heeran,  Olive 
Beaupre  Miller,  Edith  Bond  Howard,  Heloise  Brainerd, 
Maude  Brown  Mazeine,  Clara  Burleigh  Bixler,  Sophia 
Burnham  Westcott,  Harriet  Butler  Crittenden,  Helen 
Choate,  Marion  Clapp,  Annetta  Clark,  Miriam  Clark, 
Gertrude  Comey,  Florence  Crafts,  Leslie  Crawford 
Hun,  Ruth  Crossett  Kibbee,  Nellie  Cuseck  Connolly, 
Elizabeth  Dana,  Bertha  Davenport,  Fannie  Davis  Gil- 
ford, Hazel  Day  Pike,  Emma  Dill  Grand,  Hannah 
Dunlop  Colt,  Mary  Dutcher  Carroll,  Lilian  Ehrich 
Riegelman,  Margaret  Estabrook,  Ernestine  Fowler 
Adamson,  Louise  Fuller,  Eleanor  Garrison,  Carrie 
Gauthier,  Annie  Gilligan,  Laura  Glazier  Kingsbury, 
Edith  Goode,  Helen  Hall,  Margaret  Hamlin,  Grace 
Harlow  Bray,  Elsie  Harris  Durbin,  Grace  Haworth 
Kershaw,  Muriel  Haynes,  Ruby  Hendrick  Newcomb, 
Olive  Higgins  Prouty,  Ellen  Hildreth,  Mary  Humstone 
Fox,  Bertha  Irving,  Elizabeth  Jackson,  Hilda  Johnson 
Truslow,  Eleanor  Jones,  Edith  Kidder  Dana,  Mary 
Kimberly  Shirk,  Edith  Kingsbury  Watson,  Margaret 
Lake  Foote,  Frances  Lockey,  Mildred  McCluney, 
Helen  Marble,  Annie  Mead  Hammond,  Elsie  Meding 
Klemm,  Abby  Merchant,  Ruth  Mills,  Margaret  Nash, 
Fanny  Oakman  Spinney,  Edna  Olds  Pease,  Elisabeth 
Parker,  Louise  Partenheimer,  Marion  Prouty  Bensen, 
Elinor  Purves,  Mary  Pusey  Safford,  Winifred  Rand, 
Rachael  Rising  Bosworth,  Alice  Robson,  Josephine 
Sanderson  Ladd,  Lucy  Smith  Dyer,  Sybil  Smith,  Flor- 
ence Snow,  Natalie  Stanton  Kennedy,  Edna  Stern 
Salmon,  Nellie  Thompson,  Bertha  Thresher  Moore, 
Candace  Thurber  Stevenson,  Mary  van  Kleeck,  Edith 
vom  Baur  Van  Hook,  Hope  Walker  Barnes,  Olive  Ware 
Bridgman,  Dorothea  Wells  Holt,  Alice  Wright  Teagle, 
Alice  Wright,  89.  Ex-04:  Henrietta  Bosworth,  Marion 
Crary  Ingersoll,  Alice  Hatch  Nelson,  Helen  Lincoln 
Newell,  Abby  Longyear  Roberts,  Winifred  Newberry 
Hooker,  Elizabeth  Rosan,  Mabel  Sanders  Howell,  Etta 
Lucy  Smith  Barrell,  Grace  Waters  Bartholomew,  10. 
1905 

Florence  Bannard  Adams,  Louisa  Billings,  Elizabeth 
Creevey  Hamm,  Alice  Curtis  Mansfield,  Edna  Day 
Blakeslee,  Marie  Donohoe,  Alice  Holden,  Alice  Lawlor 
Kirby,  Marguerite  North  Tilson,  Susan  Rambo,  Emma 
Tyler  Leonard,  Helen  Wright,  12.  Ex-05:  Helen  Dill 
Heald,  Mary  Kriegsmann  Potter,  Rhoda  Stone  Palm- 
er, 3. 

1906 

Alice  Barker  Ballard,  Nellie  Brown  Downes,  Mar- 
guerite Dixon  Clark,  Marion  Dodd,  Ruth  Finch  Thayer, 
Barbara  Kauffmann  Murray,  Mabel  Kent,  Ethel  Mon- 
son Holcombe,  Margaret  Norton,  Gladys  Pierce,  Helen 
Pomeroy  Burtis,  Marion  Reynolds,  Melinda  Rockwood 
Abbot,  Hannah  Scharps  Hirschhorn,  Margaret  Stone 
Dodge,  Genevieve  Waters,  16. 
1907 

Elizabeth  Ballard  Crofut,  Mabel  Bathgate  Hall. 
Emma  Bowden  Proctor,  Isabel  Brodrick  Rust,  Mar- 
garet Coe  Blake,  Ruth  Cowing  Scott,  Dorothy  Davis 
Goodwin,  Mabel  Holmes,  Mabel  Koch  Heuchling, 
Helen  Moodey  Moog,  Bessie  Moorhead  Reed,  Muriel 


Robinson  Burr,  Frances  Taylor  Whitney,  Katharine 
Woods  Lacey,  Ethel  Woolverton  Cone,  15.  Ex-07: 
Edith  Pendleton  Norris,  1. 

1908 

Carolyn  Burpee,  Flora  Burton,  Mary  Butler  Brigham, 
Edith  Cowperthwaite  Egbert,  Helen  Davidson  Walton, 
Florence  Grey  Dodge,  Helen  Hills  Hills,  Mabel  Jones 
McKay,  Maybelle  Kingsbury  Littlefield,  Ethel  Mc- 
Cluney Loutrel,  Alice  Merriam  Atwater,  Leslie  Sawtelle 
Berry,  Caroline  Vanneman  Mealy,  Marjory  Waite 
Hall,  Edna  Willis,  15.  Ex-08:  Bertha  Shepard,  1. 
1909 

Elizabeth  Alsop  Shepard,  Martha  Alyea  Wood, 
Sigrid  Andersen,  Helen  Andrews  Minkler,  Mildred 
Apgar,  Lucy  Ballard,  Bertha  Basnett  Floyd,  Sarah 
Blake,  Ethel  Blandin  McCraven,  Vera  Booth  Philbrick, 
Mary  Bowles  Dyer,  Gladys  Brower,  Elizabeth  Bryan, 
Pearl  Bryant,  Sheila  Bryant  Swenson,  Helen  Budd 
Schwartz,  Ruth  Burdett  Dabney,  Harriet  Byers  Deans, 
Marjorie  Carr  Jamison,  Elizabeth  Chapman  Bjornlund, 
Emily  Clark,  Elizabeth  Crandall  Polk,  Elaine  Croston, 
Estella  Damon  Warner,  Helen  Dana  Draper,  Emily 
Davis,  Leah  Dempsey  Earle,  Amy  Detmold  Tucker, 
Elizabeth  Dickinson  Bowker,  Ruth  Dietrich  Tuttle, 
Margaret  Dodge  Morrill,  Charlotte  Draper  Hall,  Helen 
Dunbar  Holmes,  Esther  Egerton,  Mary  Ellis  Anderson, 
Alice  Federer  Struble,  Fanny  Fiske  Eaton,  Olive  Fobes 
Tilton,  Betty  Fuller  Davis,  Agnes  Gardiner  Laird, 
Caroline  Garrett  Tuthill,  Gertrude  Gerrans  Pooley, 
Margaret  Gesell,  Mary  Gleason,  Mabel  Grandin  Car- 
ruthers,  Idella  Gribbel  McCurdy,  Irene  Gross  Newhall, 
Genevra  Gubbins  McCarroll,  Sarah  Hackett,  Florence 
Hague  Becker,  Helen  Harris  Smith,  Rachel  Harris 
Johnson,  Anne  Harwood  Orbison,  Jessie  Haver  Butler, 
Alma  Haydock,  Ruth  Henley  Kirk,  Louise  Hennion 
Fisher,  Clara  Hepburn  Many,  Mildred  Hill  Lowry,  Bee 
Hoiles,  Dora  Homer  Whorf,  Catherine  Home  Burns, 
Marguerite  Hume  Sears,  Maude  Jacobs,  Jessica  Jenks 
Saunier,  Grace  Johnson  Paul,  Angeline  Johnston, 
Gertrude  Johnston,  WTinifred  Kaltenbach,  Clara  Keith, 
Lulu  Kilpatrick,  Rosamond  Kimball,  Annie  Lane 
Dodge,  Mildred  Lane  Woodruff,  Helen  Law,  Mabel  Lee 
Dorr,  Ethel  Lewis  Grose,  Elinor  Linton  Clark,  Rachel 
Little  Pettengill,  Ruth  Lowrey  Hanford,  Edith  Mc- 
Burnie  Little,  Jean  MacDuffie  Pirnie,  Mabel  McElwain 
Magee,  Eleanor  Mann  Blakeslee,  Helen  Marks,  Emilie 
Martin  Lewin,  Susan  Mason  Bartleson,  Ella  Mayo 
Belz,  Alice  Merrill  Ware,  Edith  Merritt  Lane,  Grace 
Miller  Piper,  Frances  Mills  Cox,  Anne  Mitchell,  Eliza- 
beth Moseley,  Dorothy  Norton  Payson,  Alice  O'Don- 
nell,  Florence  Paine,  Margaret  Painter  Duhring,  Mary 
Palmer  Fuller,  Pearl  Parsons  Stevens,  Eleanor  Pick- 
ering, Louise  Putnam  Lee,  Marcia  Reed  Binford,  Grace 
Richardson  Leonard,  Gertrude  Schwarz  Hinckley,  Eli- 
nor Scollay  Coffey,  Edith  Scott  Magna,  Grace  Seiler 
Stroh,  Flora  Sheldon  Baldwin,  Charlotte  Smith  Kim- 
ball, Dorothy  Smith  Abbott,  Evelyn  Smith  Trask, 
Marion  Smith  Bidwell,  Grace  Spofford,  Mary  Stedman 
Cross,  Elizabeth  Steffen  Musgrave,  Helen  Stevenson 
Stevenson,  Mary  Stevenson,  Eleanor  Stone,  Phoebe 
Struble  Dalrymple,  Esther  Swift  Foote,  Margaret  Tay- 
lor, Helen  Thomas,  Myra  Thornburg  Evans,  Rosamond 
Underwood  Perry,  Ethel  Updike  Magna,  Eleanor 
Upton,  Katharine  Varick  Bassett,  Alice  Waters,  Katha- 
rine Wead,  Harriet  Webber  White,  Eva  Weber,  Marlea 
Wells  Clark,  Jane  Wheeler  O'Brian,  Josephine  Whitney 
Nixon,  Anne  Wiggin,  Frances  Wintringham,  Alice 
Woodruff  Willcox,  Maida  Zulick  Truitt,  139.  Ex-09: 
Hilma  Carlson  Frew,  Henrietta  Davis  Ferris,  Mary 
Fletcher  Brown,  Avis  Jones  Tucker,  Alma  Malone 
Jones,  Louise  O'Brien  Robinson,  Martha  Rafsky  Gins- 
burg,  Ceora  Thompson  Hufnagel,  Helen  Truesdale 
Morrison,  Mary  Wilcox  Keith,  10. 
1910 

Helen  Alcott,  Adiene  Bergen  Hart,  Maude  Bushnell 
Green,  Marion  Dwight,  Helen  Evans  Chilson,  Elizabeth 
Gregory  Perkins,  Mary  King  Leake,  Edith  Manning 
Logan,  Louise  Marden  Wild,  Alice  O'Meara,  Loraine 
Washburn  Hall,  Maude  Wesby,  Ethel  Wilson  Nichols, 
13. 

1911 

Ethel  Cox  Lowell,  Elsa  Detmold  Holliday,  Eleanor 
Goddard  Daniels,  Jean  Johnson  Goddard,  Althea 
Marks,  Winifred  Notman  Prince,  Elizabeth  Nye,  Doro- 
thy Pearson  Abbott,  Marion  Pepper  Harrington,  Flora 
Ray  Best,  Muriel  Spicer  Carroll,  Mary  Stevens  Colwell, 
Carlotta  Stone  Robbing,  Daisy  Tobey,  Margaret  Town- 
send  O'Brien,  Anna  Walsh  Reilly,  Eleanor  Williams 
Vandiver,  Carolyn  Woolley  Glass,  18. 
1912 

Gladys  Baily,  Ruth  Benjamin,  Corabel  Bien,  Annette 
Brumaghim  Porter,  Frances  Carpenter  Huntington, 
Alsie  Clark  Jourdan,  Harriet  Codding  Maxwell,  Miriam 
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Cragin,  Margaret  Doyle  Wallace,  Gertrude  Dunham, 
Gertrude  Dunn,  Hilda  Edwards  Hamlin,  Mary  Good- 
imu  Morton,  Dorothy  Hawkins,  Alma  Howard,  Helen 
Hulbert  Blague,  Evelyn  Knox  Russell,  Louise  Michael, 
Katharine  Moakley,  Mary  N'ickets. in  Osgood,  Mildred 
Norton,  Henrietta  Peabody  Carlson,  l.ucy  Robbins 
Rand.  Edith  Seibel  McDonald.  Estelle  Smith.  Olive 
Williams,  .'(>  /  \  /_'  Lisa  Richardson  Proctor,  Nellie 
Tyler  Rayner,  2. 

1913 

Margaret  AJberl  Hatter.  Margaret  Bryan  Washburn, 

Emily  Chamberlain,  Pauline  Cole,  Louise  Cornell 
Rausch,  Dorothy  Douglas  Zinsser,  Anne  Dunphy, 
Eleanor  GdReher,  Winifred  Glaaheen,  Hart-Lester 
Harris  Allen,  Edna  Jones  Airy,  (.race  Jordan,  Jeannie 
Kirk  Robinson,  Ethel  Libby  Wilks,  Harriet  Moodey 
Reid.  Nellie  Oiesen  Tullis,  Irene  Overly  Cowan,  Lillian 

Pearson  Hendrian,  Anna  Pelonsky  Weissblatt,  Isabella 
Katharine   Richards,    Mabel  Weld,   Clara  Wil- 
li, 23. 

1914 

Barbara    Addis   Moore,    Margaret    Alexander   Marsh, 

Elsie  Alpaugh  Rohrbach,  Gladys  Anslow,  Louisa  Baker, 

Mary     Barber     Barber,     Elizabeth     Barney,     (Catherine 

Barry,  Margaret  Bayliss,  Margaret  Beckley  Converse, 
Wanda  Best  La  Monte,  Marguerite  Booth,  Elizabeth 
Boyer    Gumble,    Louise    Breier    Sundermann,    Harriet 

Brown  Goss,  Genevieve  Browne,  Carolyn  Buckhout 
Edwards,  Elizabeth  Case,  Dorothy  Cerren  Gerhard. 
Lilian  Clapp  Holt,  Helen  Clark,  Ruth  Cleaver  Grebe, 
Ruth  Cobb  Ross,  Anna  Colman,  Dorothy  Conrad  Sil- 
berman,  Louise  Coulton,  Evelyn  Dalrymple  Church, 
Marguerite  Daniell  Barnes,  Alice  Darrow  Rounds, 
Carolyn  Davis  O'Connor,  Ruth  Donovan  Lyons,  Jose- 
phine Douglass,  Mildred  Edgarton  Davis,  Eleanor 
Edson.  Margaret  Elder  Smith,  Nellie  Elgutter  Feil, 
Cornelia  Ellinwood  Morris.  Amy  Ellis  Shaw,  Barbara 
Ellis,  Helen  Ellis,  Amy  Fargo,  Margaret  Farrand  Thorp, 
Mary  Fay  Hamilton,  Helen  F"isk,  Flora  Fox,  Florence 
Franklin  Ferry.  Dorothy  Franz,  Marion  Freeman 
Wakeman.  Hera  Gallagher.  Helen  Gaylord  Tiffany, 
Mary  Goodell  Mather,  Ethel  Grossenbacher  Pasquier, 
Margaret  Groves  Azov,  Eleanor  Halpin  Stearns,  Julia 
Hamblett  Crowther,  Helen  Harlow.  Gladys  Hendrie, 
Charlotte  Herbold  Lasoway.  Harriet  Hitchcock,  Blanche 
Hixson  Smith,  Margaret  Hodges,  Louise  Howe  Mar- 
shall, Almeda  Johnson  Baumann,  Marjorie  Jones 
Johnson,  Marion  Jordan  Harrington,  Margaret  Keane 
Bray,  Helen  Keeler  Richardson,  Fay  Kennedy  Mead, 
Hazel  Kilborn  Noback,  Roberta  King,  Mabel  Kirley 
Robinson,  Katharine  Knight,  Margarete  Koop  Burlin, 
Marguerite  Krusen  Williams,  Marguerite  Lord  Mickel- 
son,  Sara  Loth  Bach.  Catharine  McCollester  Gallaher, 
Florence  McConnell,  Ruth  McKenney,  Madeleine 
Mayer  Low,  Grace  Middleton  Roberts,  Ila  Miller 
Bevans,  Virginia  Mollenhauer  Maynard,  Florence 
Montgomery  Purrington,  Edith  Moore  Patton,  Helen 
Moore.  Agnes  Morgenthau  Newborg,  Hazel  Munroe. 
Rebecca  Newcomb  Gardner.  Grace  Newkirk  Trimble, 
Dorothy  Ochtman,  May  O'Connor,  Nellie  Parker, 
Josephine  Parsons  Blackett,  Jean  Paton,  Mary  Peirce 
Leet,  Pauline  Peirce  Hall,  Mary  Phillips  Bailey,  Anna 
Pillsbury  Yates,  Gertrude  Posner.  Portia  Pratt  Dahl, 
Sophie  Pratt  Bostelmann,  Gertrude  Purves,  Marion 
Rawson  Gillies,  Gwendolen  Reed.  Agnes  Remington 
Harmon,  Laura  Rice  Deming,  Mildred  Riley  Tucker, 
Madeleine  Rindge  Hands,  Ruth  Ripton  Hoffman, 
Ernestine  Robbins  Sharkey,  Nelle  Robie  Eaton,  Eliza- 
beth Roby.  Nadjy  Rost  Arpin,  Ruth  Sawyer,  Marion 
Scott.  Dorothy  Seamans  Self,  Lois  Sillesky,  Dorothea 
Simmons  Harris,  Fannie  Simon,  Ruth  Smith  Jones, 
Margaret  Spahr,  Dorothy  Spencer  Miller,  Anna  Taylor 
Haugh,  Edith  Taylor,  Lucretia  Thomas  Carr,  Evelyn 
Thompson  Jones,  Elsie  Tiebel  Abbott,  Mary  Tolman, 
Ruth  Tomlinson,  Marion  Towne,  Zoe  Ward,  Mary 
Weeks,  Mary  Welch.  Carolyn  Welles  Ellis,  Grace  Wells 
Whitney,  Hannah  White  Catlin,  Dorothy  Whitehead 
Conklin,  Mary  Willard  Sawyer,  Dorothy  Williams 
Hughes,  Ruth  Willis  Mitchell,  Katherine  Wood  Yar- 
brough,  Margaret  Woodward  Cumings,  Helen  Worstell, 
144.  E.r-14:  Ruth  Benton  Parr,  Clarissa  Hall  Ham- 
mond, Elizabeth  Holden  Davis,  Mary  Johnstone  East- 
burn,  Hope  Lane  Harkness,  Margaret  Mathes  Hooker, 
Ruth  Schaeffer,  Margaret  White  Webbe,  8. 
1915 

Charlotte  Baum,  Sara  Comins,  Helen  Flynn,  Marion 
Graves  Duffey,  Madge  Hovey  Spencer,  Jennie  McLeod, 
Esther    Mather    Phelps,    Margaret    Mensel,    Frances 
O'Connell  Smith,  Amy  Walker,  10. 
1916 

Martha  Abbott,  Dorothy  Ainsworth,  Willie  Ander- 
son Meiklejohn,  Elizabeth  Bordon  Schatz,  Frances 
Bradshaw  Blanshard,  Geneva  Clark  Watkins,  Elizabeth 


Clarke,  Florence  Eis,  Mary  Erwin,  Dora  Goldberg 
Schatz,  Mary  Howden  Gibson,  Frida  Lund,  Vera  Mont- 
ville,  Dorothy  Parsons  Boland,  Valentine  Pierce  John- 
son. Mildred  Schmolze,  Ruth  Selden  Griswold.  Jean 
Tait  Robertson,  Lora  Varney,  Dorothy  Walker  Cutler, 
Isabel  Wardner  Rollins.  Hazel  Wyeth  Williams,  Georgia 
Young  Farnsworth,  23.  Ex- 16:  Katharine  Ryder 
Parkhurst,  1. 

1917 

Stella  Abrams  Bornstein,  Rachel  Blair,  Helen  Burnett 
Townsend,  Marion  Dakin  Burroughs,  Mary  Dixon, 
Elma  Guest  Balise.  Martha  MacGuire  Riddle,  Gladys 
Mevis,  Louise  Morton,  Helen  Rawson,  Adah  Richard 
Judd,  Mary  Smith,  Mary  Thayer  Bixler,  Florence 
Ward  Kane,  14. 

1918 

Sara  Bache-Wiig,  Ruth  Barber  Langley,  Dorothy 
Barnard  Smith,  Dorcas  Brigham,  Olive  Copeland, 
Marjorie  Dakin  Allen,  Alice  Davenport  Shumway, 
Louise  de  Schweinitz  Darrow,  Doris  Devereaux  Ken- 
nedy, Mary  Elder,  Eva  Gove  Seely,  Dorothea  Harrison, 
Barbara  Lincoln,  Anna  McDonnell,  Eleanor  McGilton 
Connor,  Katherine  McGovern,  Amelia  Magee  Holtby, 
Marjory  Parsons  Craver,  Eleanor  Smith  Briggs, 
Blanche  Tait  Chidsey,  Corinne  Thompson,  Charlotte 
Weir  Jennison,  22. 

1919 

Adele  Adams  Bachman,  Doris  Ames  Harrison,  Eliza- 
beth Atterbury  Mortimer,  Eleanor  Ballou  Short,  May 
Bartlett  Griffey,  Helen  Bingham  Miller,  Lula  Bisbee 
Smith,  Louise  Bloom  Silverman,  Cornelia  Bosch 
Lininger,  Elizabeth  Brown,  Mildred  Carey  Boyce, 
Laura  Carr  Tuttle,  Carolyn  Case  Cook,  Barbara  Cas- 
well Steenken,  Eleanor  Clark  Bean,  Mary  Clark  Dick- 
inson, Grace  Clegg  Joosten,  Sarah  Clement  Pease, 
Hazel  Condy  Brown,  Emily  Crabbe  Ballou,  Helen  Crit- 
tenden Robinson,  Alice  Cronan,  Caroline  Crouter 
White,  Annette  Crystal  Lang,  Mildred  Donaldson 
Decker,  Dorothea  Dower,  Helen  Dunlap  Golden,  Mar- 
garet Dunne,  Laura  Ellis,  Martha  Ely  Marquis,  Mar- 
garet Faunce.  Eleanor  Fitzpatrick,  Julia  Florance, 
Mary  Foster  Collins,  Ruth  Frazier,  Ahlene  Gibbons 
Wilder,  Estelle  Gibson  Allott,  Elisabeth  Gorton  Loeb- 
lein.  May  Grady  Martin,  Marjorie  Graffte  Prout,  Jane 
Griffin,  Nora  Hamlen  Robinson,  Arline  Hayden  Jack- 
son, Louise  Hicks  Bonbright,  Margaret  Hitchcock 
Green,  Marjorie  Hopper  Sickels,  Florence  Houchin 
Skinner,  Helen  Howes  Barker,  Elizabeth  Hunt  Lockard, 
Barbara  Johnson,  Rebecca  Jones  Butler,  Mary  Kimball 
Bail,  Lucy  Kingsbury  Piper,  Elizabeth  Kingsley, 
Dorothy  Kinne  Morss,  Leila  Knapp,  Katharine  Lamont 
O'Donoghue,  Eunice  Lilly,  Irene  Lord  Lane,  Frances 
Lowe  Bell,  Catherine  McCormick  McKenna,  Anna 
Mclntyre  Montgomery,  Gladys  Mager  Ernst,  Beatrice 
Marion  Ackerman,  Catharine  Marsh  Bull,  Dorothy 
Martin,  Henriette  Meyer  Mack,  Tillie  Miller,  Frances 
Murphy,  Edna  Newman,  Mary  O'Neill  Smith,  Mar- 
garet Osborn  Emery,  Suvia  Paton  Whittemore,  Selma 
Pelonsky  Seltzer,  Janet  Pennoyer  Little,  Edna  Phinney 
Whkaker,  Lucile  Pillsbury  Nourse,  Esther  Rugg,  Mary 
E.  Ryan,  Dorothy  Scarritt  McKibbin,  Ruth  Seggerman 
Russell,  Ruth  Sessions  Cook,  Mathilde  Shapiro,  Mary 
Shaw  Finn,  Eleanor  Smith,  Genevieve  Smith,  Marion 
Smith  Stoneman,  Madeline  Stanton,  Marjorie  Stanton, 
Frances  Steele  Holden,  Margaret  Stephenson  Griggs, 
Alice  Stevens  Williams,  Eleanor  Stewart  Washburn, 
Margaret  Stowe  Gillmore,  Dorothea  Thomas  Lynch, 
Julia  Treat  Wright,  Jessie  Ward,  Mildred  Wallace, 
Gertrude  Wells  Smith,  Margaret  Wilson  Hempstead, 
Margaret  Winchester,  101.  Ex-19:  Henrietta  Atwater 
Goldthwait,  Henriette  Cahn,  Priscilla  Eddy,  Evelyn 
Haviland,  Grace  McCall  Sessions,  Miriam  Martin 
Whitcomb,  Bertha  Tuttle  Bowe,  7. 
1920 

Ruth  Bardwell  Ladd,  Katharine  Bryan  Milligan, 
Marjorie  Day  McGowan,  Margaret  Fitzgibbon  Carey, 
Madeleine  Fuller  Collins,  Hannah  Goldberg  Krauskopf , 
Margaret  Kaliher,  Margaret  Peoples,  Ruth  Piotti, 
Elizabeth  Rice,  Esther  Roy,  Edith  Sullivan,  12.  Ex-20: 
Myrtle  Bice  Pierce,  Muriel  MacKenzie  Jager,  2. 
1921 

Florence  Brigham,  Margaret  Goldthwait  Bennett, 
Carolyn  Goodwin  Guinan,  Louise  Leonard,  Georgiana 
Palmer,  Helen  Pittman,  Esther  Ropes,  Lois  Slocum, 
8. 

1922 

Ruth  Bemis  Burke,  Frona  Brooks  Hughes,  Charlotte 
Butler,  Dorothy  Crydenwise  Lindsay,  Gladys  Dingle- 
dine  Diggs,  Grace  Havey  Quick,  Margarette  Hines, 
Margaret  Kemp,  Helen  O'Reilly,  Catherine  Smith  Wil- 
ford,  Margaret  Storrs,  Marian  Swayze  Foster,  Beatrice 
Walton,  Florence  Wilder,  Aileen  Woodman  Robinson, 
Esther  Ziskind  WTeltman,  16. 
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1923 

Josephine  Bree,  Ida  Epstein,  Phebe  Ferris  Collins, 
Adelaide  Homer,  Dorothy  Page  Dole,  Lillian  Prediger, 
Henrietta   Sebring,   Lillian   Taylor,    Dorothy   Thomas 
Harlow,  Dorothy  Treadwell,  10. 
1924 

Maylo  Adams  Hanger,  Dorothy  Ambler  Bauchspies, 
Christina  Atterbury  Mathewson,  Eleanor  Bailey 
Eacker,  Alice  Beyer  Vosburgh,  Dorothy  Biggs  Curtice, 
Frances  Blomfield  Haynes,  Marion  Boles  Murray, 
Dorothy  Bondurant  Keyes,  Elizabeth  Boorum  Avery, 
Frances  Bragg  Eames,  Ruth  Breen  McGrath,  Marion 
Brigham  Ford,  Dorothy  Brown  Dean,  Ruth  Bugbee 
Williams,  Virginia  Burdick  Roy,  Mary  Carter,  Vinetta 
Chase  Lane,  Lillian  Chelius  Collings,  Dorothy  Claggett 
Danforth,  Marion  Clark  Atwood,  Lois  Cole  Taylor, 
Eleanor  Collins  Isbell,  Katharine  Colton- Wells  Winfield, 
Elinor  Colwell  Harned,  Lydia  Comstock  Moffat,  Car- 
lotta  Creevey  Harrison,  Muriel  Crosby  Willet,  Mary 
Curtis  Chace,  Muriel  Damon  Powell,  Margaret  Daven- 
port Griffith,  Eleanor  Deegan,  Anna  de  Lancey,  Helen 
Dexter  Loring,  Mary  Dunwody  Bingham,  Josephine 
Eicher  Barclay,  Elizabeth  Ells,  Mary  Evans  Harrell, 
Barbara  Farnham  Seamans,  Helen  Ferguson  Russell, 
Eleanor  Florance,  Elizabeth  Fogle,  Mary  Foster, 
Dorothea  Freeman,  Ruth  Freer,  Evelyn  Fruchtman 
Klein,  Virginia  Gardiner  Batchelder,  Martha  Glenz, 
Helen  Gordon  Cate,  Dorothea  Hake,  Marion  Hall, 
Grace  Harrison,  Pauline  Hayden  Godfrey,  Barbara 
Hazard  Leavell,  Elizabeth  Hazen  Cushman,  Marion 
Hendrickson,  Gwendolyn  Heyworth,  Edith  Hill  Bowker, 
Cornelia  Hirsh  Gohr,  Katharine  Howard  Ogden,  Vir- 
ginia Hunter  Kimball,  Marion  Knickerbocker  Palmer, 
Sylvia  Leach  Wadleigh,  Mary  Lightfoot  Milbank, 
Dorothy  Lilly  Fowell,  Renee  McKee  McFarlane,  Eliza- 
beth Mackintosh,  Doris  McLeod,  Helen  McLeod  Bill- 
ings, Helen  Mandlebaum,  Harriet  Marble  Jones,  Bea- 
trice Marsh,  Agnes  Matzinger  Cattell,  Rebecca  Meyers 
Blumenfeld,  Mary  Miller  Smith,  Paulina  Miller  Patrick, 
Miriam  Montelius  Clapp,  Charlotte  Nelson  Murphy, 
Elizabeth  Noble  Anderson,  Anna  Ogden  Floyd,  Phyllis 
Peckham,  Mary  Pomeroy  Stewart,  Harriette  Pope 
Harris,  Elizabeth  Phillips  Christopherson,  Eva  Prediger, 
Marianna  Priest  Grubb,  Mary  Richardson  Fleck,  Ruth 
Richardson,  Natalie  Rogers  Green,  Marian  Ropes, 
Gertrude  Ross  Ordway,  Hazel  Sackett  Kingsley,  Susan 
Sawyer,  Mary  Sheedy,  Moselle  Smallhurst  Strong,  Sally 
Smith  Kirby,  Virginia  Smith  Campbell,  Marguerite 
Sowers  Jones,  Elizabeth  Stephens  Bigelow,  Edith  Stew- 
art Waugh,  Helen  Stobbe,  Elizabeth  Taylor  Elmer, 
Evelyn  Thomas  Mcllwain,  Ruth  Thomas  Wellington, 
Winifred  Turner,  Harriet  Tyler  Jones,  Jane  Walden 
Murphy,  Helen  Walsh,  Faith  Ward  Libby,  Frances 
Ward  Goodspeed,  Margaret  Ward  Brown,  Beryl  Water- 
bury,  Diana  Wertheim  Whittlesey,  Olive  Wetherby 
Schoonmaker,  Helen  Wheeler  Campbell,  Dorothy 
Williams,  Jean  Wilson,  Mabel  Wilson  Davenport, 
Marion  Wing,  Josephine  Wittmer  Hunter,  Mary  Woods 
Wood,  Hartwell  Wyse  Priest,  Elizabeth  Yard  Stephen- 
son, Florence  Young,  Alma  Zubrod,  125.  Ex-24:  Olive 
Abeel  Wyker,  Ethel  Gabler  Libby,  Barbara  Lane 
Partridge,  3. 

1925 

Lydia  Brigham  Joy,  Frances  Copeland,  Cornelia 
Dean  Lydgate,  Anna  Doyle,  Ruth  Gordon,  Helen 
Heffernan,  Julia  Himmelsbach  Holcomb,  Grania  Knott 
Hoskins,  Harriet  Lane  Rouillard,  Katharine  Phealan, 
Marjorie  Rankin  Smith,  Muriel  Rich,  Elsie  Riley, 
Mary  Sebring  Derr,  Eunice  Tait  Curtis,  Irene  Trafford 
Litchard,  15.  Ex-25:  Helen  Bennett  Richardson,  1. 
1926 

Marion  Appelbee  Brown,  Frances  Beede  Newton, 
Elizabeth  Bridges  French,  Christine  Burgess,  Patricia 
Cassidy,  Anna  Clark,  Rachel  Derby  Adams,  Janet 
Eaton  Macomber,  Marian  Guptill  Carpenter,  Corinne 
Horman  Davis,  Mildred  Parsons,  Isabel  Porter,  Laura 
Provost  Merrill,  Elsie  Rossmeisl,  Dorothy  Tiley  Jacob, 
Rachel  Torrey,  Katherine  Weidler  Roberts,  17. 
1927 

Eleanor  Andrews  Raymond,  Marian  Blackledge 
Andrews,  Margaret  Denny,  Helen  Foster,  Mabel  Gude, 
Elizabeth  Hamburger  Rigby,  Constance  Harvey,  Alice 
Himmelsbach,  Charlotte  Hockridge  Cooke,  Helene 
Millet,  Hannah  Moodey,  Priscilla  Page  Potter,  Edith 
Reid  Stetson,  Madeleine  Robert  Wynne,  Ruth  Sears, 
Marjorie  Waite,  Mary  Walton  Elder,  Henrietta  Wells 
Kennard,  Geraldine  Whiting,  19. 
1928 

Louise  Butler,  Laura  Button  Neale,  Mildred  Gros- 
berg  Bellin,  Mary  Pollard  Sullivan,  Sarah  Taylor,  Eileen 
Weller,  6.     Ex-28:  Vivian  Wright  MacCormick,  1. 
1929 

Virginia  Albright,  Vera  Andren,  Beatrice  Ansermet, 


Elizabeth  Archer  Guthrie,  Betsy  Ann  Avery,  Carolyn 
Ball,  Mary  Barr  Patterson,  Eleanor  Barrett,  Emily 
Bartlett,  Anne  Basinger,  Dorothy  Bennett  Foote, 
Dorothy  Berger  Fairbanks,  Kathleen  Berry,  Shirley 
Billings,  Edith  Bingham  James,  Caroline  Blanton 
Thayer,  Katherine  Bolman,  Carol  Booth,  Virginia 
Bourne,  Edith  Bozyan,  Ellis  Brown  Chidsey,  Dorothy 
Brummer,  Laura  Buck,  Dorothy  Burr,  Mary  Byrne, 
Constance  Carrier,  Lila  Clevenger,  Mary  Coburn, 
Rachel  Coburn  Robertson,  Frederica  Cohen,  Ruth 
Connolly,  Edith  Cook,  Mabel  Cook  Young,  Carolyn 
Cummings,  Irene  Daignault,  Julia  Dodge  Jenkins, 
Gertrude  Drew,  Esther  Dudley,  Alice  Eaton  Johnson, 
Elizabeth  Edwards  Sylvester,  Priscilla  Feeley,  Eleanor 
Fisk  Elsey,  Christine  Fortin,  Ernestine  Gilbreth  Carey, 
Marian  Giles  Gleason,  Jane  Gilmore,  Adele  Hamer- 
schlag,  Harriet  Hamilton,  Charlotte  Hanna  Beveridge, 
Theresa  Haran  Kelley,  Evelyn  Hatch,  Annette  Haw- 
kins, Dorothea  Haydock,  Carlene  Henze,  Jeanne 
Hirsch,  Hope  Hodder  Bennett,  Ida  Holt,  Anna  Horton, 
Ruth  Houghton,  Audrey  Jackson,  Cordelia  Job,  Isabel 
Keller,  Mary  Kelly,  Helen  Kernen,  Jeanie  Kerns 
Wheeler,  Frances  Kiefer  Bragg,  Teresa  Kirby,  Mary 
Kroehle  Dabney,  Kathryn  Loomis,  Mary  Loop  Michael, 
Helen  Lord,  Elizabeth  Lumbard,  Susan  Lyman,  Louise 
Lynch,  Mary  McClintock,  Elaine  Mansfield,  Barbara 
Manson,  Elizabeth  Mattoon  Hetzel,  Evelyn  Michaelian, 
Nancy  Miller  Redpath,  Janet  Moll  Barba,  Caroline 
Mowry  Miller,  Marion  Neilson  Brooks,  Margaret 
Osborne,  Anita  Owens,  Eugenie  Paterson,  Ruth  Pills- 
bury,  Maria  Pintado,  Marjorie  Pitts,  Helen  Randall, 
Helen  Raymond  Halligan,  Martha  Richardson,  Barbara 
Riker,  Ellen  Robinson  Singleton,  Agnes  Rodgers,  Eileen 
Roff  Learned,  Marion  Rogers,  Ruth  Rose  Taub,  Elisa- 
beth Rowbotham  Rouse,  Teresina  Rowell,  Marian  Sage, 
Louise  Seaman,  Elsa  Siipola,  Helen  Smith  Strong, 
Hortense  Smith,  Louise  Spetnagel,  Mary  Steele  Lane, 
Katherine  Taylor  Case,  Eleanor  Thayer,  Helen  Tripp 
Sisson,  Agnes  van  der  Kieft,  Mary  Vastine,  Virginia 
Veach,  Jean  Vliet  Belden,  Elizabeth  Warren,  Charlotte 
Wheeler  Dickson,  Elizabeth  Wheeler,  Shirley  White 
Zucker,  Alice  Winchester,  Elizabeth  Wiss,  Jessica 
Wolman,  Mary  Young,  Vivian  Zerbone,  124.  Ex-29: 
Harriet  Bond  Howell,  Moira  Flannery,  Shirley  Flather 
Fleming,  Carolyn  Gillies  Sibley,  4. 
1930 

Marjorie  Ames,  Helen  Brown  Giffin,  Alice  Davis, 
Dorothea  Daly,  Helen  Donker  Rives,  Alma  Dunning, 
Charlotte  Fowler,  Janet  Gordon,  Adelaide  Hall,  Doro- 
thy Hayes,'  Marion  Hockridge,  Selma  Jones,  Norma 
Leas,  June  Offinger,  Coral  St.  Jacques,  Martha  Sidway 
Adams,  Jane  Stewart,  Doris  Weaver  Nason,  18.  Ex-30: 
Mary  Hine  Barkwill,  Mary  Schirding,  2. 
1931 

Lucille  Fine,  Isadore  Hatch,  Eleanor  Jack  Gibson, 
Katherine  Kelsey  Sawyer,  Frances  Lo  Bello,  Harriet 
Loutrel,  Helen  Merritt,  Pauline  Moor,  Carolyn  New- 
comb,  Marjorie  Plumb  King,  Hulda  Rees,  Virginia 
Rowland,  Katherine  Scranton,  Helen  Ward  Foot,  Ruth 
Warner,  15.  Ex-31:  Ann  Truslow,  1. 
1932 

Barbara  Bradley,  Eleanor  Church,  Dorothy  Culp, 
Helen  Davis,  Elizabeth  French,  Barbara  Giles,  Dorothy 
Greer,  Frances  Hatzel,  Helen  Hornbostel,  Ingeborg 
Lincoln,  Margaret  McLaughlin,  Charlotte  Manning, 
Adele  Masset,  Katherine  Merrill,  Louisa  Metcalf, 
Lisette  Personius,  Aurelia  Plumly,  Eleanor  Reid,  Pris- 
cilla Richards,  Helena  Ross,  Laurence  Stapleton,  Lilla 
Train,  Mary  Walsh,  Madeline  Watson  Whaley,  Kath- 
arine Wormelle,  Frances  Ziskind,  26. 
1933 

Harriet  Arnold,  Jean  Averill  Lessard,  Helen  Barlow, 
Marian  Barnum,  Elizabeth  Bates,  Margaret  Beach, 
Mary  Benjamin,  Susanna  Bennett,  Ruth  Besson,  Helen 
Bissell,  Eleanor  Bonn,  Priscilla  Boyd,  Dorothy  Boyles, 
Helen  Bragdon,  Elizabeth  Brooks,  Mary  Brooks,  Edna 
Brown,  Viola  Buell,  Elizabeth  Bushnell,  Muriel  Buttling 
Anderson,  Janet  Cairns,  Jean  Campbell,  Anna  Carr, 
Carolyn  Carr,  Elizabeth  Carter,  Margaret  Carver,  Mary 
Cheatham,  Dorothy  Clark,  Virginia  Clark,  Frances 
Cobb,  Janet  Cobb,  Beatrice  Colby,  Marjorie  Cook, 
Dorothy  Council,  Elizabeth  Coy,  Joanne  Dissette, 
Mary  Dorion,  Alma  Drabble,  Charlotte  Dusser  de 
Barenne,  Dorothy  Ehleider,  Helene  Ely,  Edith  Eustis 
Churchill,  Mary  Evans,  Eleanor  Faison,  Jane  Ferris, 
Helen  Fleming,  Bertha  Floyd,  Elizabeth  Floyd,  Mary 
Ford,  Elinor  Fosdick,  Dorothy  Frandsen,  Elizabeth 
Gamble,  Helen  Geller,  Mary-Lucile  Getchell,  Marjorie 
Ginsburg,  Ruth  Gleeson,  May  Gould,  Harriett  Green, 
Kate  Greene,  Nellie  Harrington,  Lois  Hawkins,  Laura 
Hayward,  Marian  Hein,  Lenore  Hellman,  Elizabeth 
Henneberg,  Margaret  Hoover,  Julia  Hopkins,  Charlotte 
Horman,  Lucy  Horner,  Constance  Houghton,  Barbara 
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Howard.  Eleanora  Hutchinson,  Loia  Jameson,  Dorothy 
Johnson,  Emily  Joy.  Helen  Kebabian,  Eunice  Kellogg, 
Priscilla  Kennaday,  Frances  King,  Rut  li  Knight,  Vir- 
ginia Koerber,  Anna  Lacey,  Elisabeth  Lee,  Elinor 
Catherine  Lewerth,  J. mo  Lewis.  Mary  Lindeke, 
Hdon  McDonough,  Ruth  Macduff.  Ruth  McGlynn, 
McLaughlin,  Ruth  McLaughlin,  Janet  McMullen, 
Miriam  Macomber,  Jeannette  Manning.  Elisabeth 
Mathesius,  Mary  M.  May,  Emily  Merrill,  Alexandra 
Meyendorff,  Edith  Miller.  Jean  Miller,  Jean  Murdock, 
Eleanor  Newhall,  Mary  Olmsted,  Frances  O'Neil, 
Elizabeth  Orr,  Marion  Outerbridge,  Una  Peavey. 
Catherine  Phillips,  Anne  Pitts,  Joan  Ranson,  Charlotte 
Righeimer,  ©ora  Ripley,  Emily  Robinson.  Helen  Ross, 
Jean  Rumsey,  Rebecca  Satterlee,  Helen  Sawyer  Secrist, 
Anne  Scofield  Lawrence,  Elizabeth  Shaffer,  Florence 
Shaneberger,  Janet  Shares,  Emily  Sheffeld,  Martha 
Smith,  Susan  Smith,  Natalie  Starr,  Virginia  Stewart. 
Marion  Stoddard.  Louise  Thomas.  Helen  Thompson, 
Margaret  Tullock,  Cornelia  Tuttle,  Mary  Twining, 
Katrina  Van  Hook,  Alice  Waldecker,  Adeline  Watson, 
Doris  Wechsler,  Rosamond  Wheeler,  Jane  Wilson,  Mae 
Zakszewski,  Elizabeth  Zschiesche,  141.  Ex-33:  Helen 
Bartholomew  Turner,  Phyllis  Carter  Burr,  Lucile 
Fletcher,  Jane  Fowler,  Mary  Johnson,  Margaret  Mc- 
Lennan, Ann  Norman,  Audrey  Scammell  Williams, 
Margaret  Wade,  9. 

^Attendances 


Grad. 

Non-Grad. 

Total 

Total  in- 

Class 

Regis. 

Regis. 

Regis. 

Class 

1879 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1884 

15 

6 

21 

26 

1889 

22 

5 

27 

38 

1894 

31 

6 

37 

93 

1899 

59 

5 

64 

170 

1904 

89 

10 

99 

225 

1909 

139 

10 

149 

302 

1914 

144 

8 

152 

303 

1919 

101 

7 

108 

380 

1924 

125 

3 

128 

423 

1929 

124 

4 

128 

417 

1933 

141 

9 

150 

419 

"1776" 

502 

34 

536 

Totals        1,493 


107 


1,600 


Registration  at  the  ^Alumnae  College^ 

June  19-23,  1934 

'82,  Nina  Browne;  '89,  May  Goodwin  Avirett,  Anna 
Gale  Lindley;  '90,  Anna  Jenkins,  Mary  Willard;  '93, 
Caroline  Bourland;  '94,  Agnes  Learned  Dawson,  Marion 
Gale,  Eleanor  Johnson;  '95,  Elsie  Bourland  Abbott; 
'96,  Marian  Baker  Lloyd,  Harriet  Learned  Taussig; 
'97,  Therina  Townsend  Barnard,  Anna  Branch,  Louise 
Peloubet,  Marcia  Jones  Tavlor,  Anna  Woodruff;  '98, 
Alma  Baumgarten,  Elisabeth  Thacher;  '99,  Ethel 
Gilman  Braman,  Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  Harriet  Bliss 
Ford,  Ethel  Ridenour;  '00,  Alma  Hoegh  Ayres,  Martha 
Gilchrist  Bayard,  Meta  Bentley,  AJoysia  Hoye  Davis, 
Virginia  Mellen  Hutchinson,  Irene  Butler  James, 
Frances  Howe  Sutton;  '01,  Louise  Harris  Beach,  Felice 
Bowns,  Helen  Mcintosh  Galbraith,  Janet  Sheldon 
Gordon,  Hannah  Johnson  Stoddard,  Josephine  Way- 
moth;  '02,  Sarah  Schaff  Carleton,  Ruth  French,  Carolyn 
Childs  Haslam,  Marv  Howe,  Lvdia  Sargent  Lee,  Anna 
McClintock,  Faith  Potter  Weed";  '03,  Edith  Hill.  Annie 
Tuttle  Rush,  Luella  Stewart,  Louise  Freeman  Stone, 
Margaret  Thacher;  '04,  Mary'  Field,  Edith  Goode, 
Bessie  Benson  Gray,  Muriel  Haynes,  Winifred  New- 
berry Hooker,  Marion  Crary  Ingersoll,  Elizabeth  Jack- 
son, Elsie  Meding  Klemm,  Edna  Stern  Salmon,  Florence 
Snow,  Alice  Wright  Teagle,  Alice  Morgan  Wright; 
'05,   Florence  Bannard  Adams,   Ruth   Blodgett,   Clara 


Clark  Brown,  Hazel  Shopard;  '06,  Marguerite  Dixon 
Clark,  Margaret  Stone  Dodge,  Hannah  Scharps  Hirsch- 
horn,  Cassandra  Kinsman,  Amy  Maher;  '07,  Helen 
Barber,  Ethel  Woolverton  Cone,  Helen  Moodey  Moog, 
Bessie  Moorliead  Reed,  Isabel  Brodrick  Rust;  '08, 
Ruth  Barker;  '09,  Lulu  Evelyn  Kilpatrick,  Ruth  Henley 
Kirk,  Edith  Scott  Magna,  Mary  Stevenson,  Mildred 
Lane  Woodruff;  '10,  Margaret  Bracken  Alpers,  Katha- 
rine King  Covey,  Margaret  I  lerrick  Forgan,  Olive  Wat- 
son Freeman,  Leila  Lewis,  Frances  Roe,  Gladys  Russell, 
Ona  Pflukc  Soete,  Dorothy  Waterman  Waldron;  '11, 
Muriel  Spicer  Carroll,  Lesley  Church  Eaton;  '12,  Ruth 
Paine  Blodgett,  Mary  Clapp,  Gladys  Copp,  Mary 
Kerley,  Ruth  Lawrence,  Louise  Michael.  Mildred 
Norton,  Mary  Nickerson  Osgood.  Mildred  Carey 
Vennema,  Olive  Williams;  '13,  Irene  Overly  Cowan, 
Edith  Fisher  Eustis,  Marietta  Fuller,  Ruth  Higgins, 
Grace  Jordan,  Katharine  Richards,  Nellie  Oiesen  Tullis, 
Dorothy  Douglas  Zinsser;  '14,  Ila  Miller  Bevans, 
Florence  Franklin  Ferry,  Dorothy  Franz,  Helen  Harlow, 
Evelyn  Thompson  Jones,  Helen  R.  Moore.  Gwendolen 
Recti,  Margaret  Slauson,  Margaret  Spahr;  '15,  Edith 
Burr,  Florence  Hanford,  Rachel  Axtell  Jepson,  Margaret 
Mensel,  Edith  Waterman  Ten  Eyck;  '16,  Zoe  Carey 
Dahl,  Emma  Hartford  Nelson,  Mildred  Schmolze, 
Sarepta  Bowman  Terletzky;  '17,  Mary  Thayer  Bixler. 
Dorothy  Hamilton  Dick,  Florence  Miner  Farr,  Hazel 
Toolan  Marschalk,  Elizabeth  Randall,  Martha  Mac- 
Guire  Riddle,  Gladys  Swackhamer,  Ethel  Taylor; 
'18,  Dorothea  Harrison,  Agnes  Little,  Caroline  Reed 
Molthan,  Elisabeth  Hilles  Reynolds,  Dorothy  Simpson, 
Meredyth  Wetherell;  '19,  Beatrice  Marion  Ackerman, 
Bertha  Tuttle  Bowe,  Catherine  Marsh  Bull,  Ruth  Pier- 
son  Churchill,  Priscilla  Eddy,  Julia  Florance,  Clara 
Staid  Kaufhold,  Cornelia  Bosch  Lininger,  Janet  Pen- 
noyer  Little,  Tillie  Miller,  Dorothy  Kinne  Morss,  Edna 
Newman,  Gertrude  Wells  Smith;  '20,  Elisabeth  Haerle, 
Mary  Radel  Keating,  Frances  Waterman;  '21,  Katha- 
rine Walker  Born,  Edith  Ketcham  Brinton,  Roberta 
Saunders  Franklin,  Lois  Slocum,  Ruth  Osteyee  West; 
'22,  Elizabeth  Ives  Crawford,  Dorothy  MacDonald 
Drewsen,  Alice  Robinson  Evans,  Dorothy  Hogan  Guider, 
Thelma  Ledbetter,  Jean  MacTarnaghan,  Helen  Leem- 
ing  Thirkield,  Caroline  Fisher  Williams;  '23,  Alice 
Gould  Edman,  Margery  Hawley,  Jane  Cassidy  Holran, 
Alice  Kelly,  Marion  Healy  Minard,  Nancy  White; 
'24,  Josephine  Eicher  Barclay,  Mary  Dunwody 
Bingham,  Marcella  Miller  duPont,  Eleanor  Florance, 
Leslie  Gillingham,  Dorothea  Hake,  Harriette  Pope 
Harris,  Maxine  Harrison,  Gwendolyn  Heyworth, 
Marguerite  Sowers  Jones,  Jane  Walden  Murphy,  Eva 
Prediger,  Helen  Ferguson  Russell,  Winifred  Turner, 
Alice  Beyer  Yosburgh,  Helen  Walsh,  Diana  Wertheim 
Whittlesey;  '25,  Irene  Rachdorf  Flanagan,  Grania 
Knott  Hoskins,  Elizabeth  Parkhurst,  MarjoriePeabodv; 
'26,  Carolyn  Chapin,  Phyllis  Watts  Elling,  Cathleen 
Hall  Hill,  Jane  Greenough  Noble.  Bertha  Yogel;  '27, 
Charlotte  Ashworth,  Edith  Frost  Carroll,  Marion 
Becker  Eiseman,  Hannah  Moodey,  Marjorie  Woodman 
Summerville,  Caroline  Whyland;  '29,  Virginia  Bourne, 
Dorothy  Burr,  Katherine  Taylor  Case,  Mary  Kroehle 
Dabney,  Virginia  Ellis,  Harriet  Hamilton,  Anna  Horton, 
Alice  Eaton  Johnson,  Teresa  Kirby,  Susan  Lyman, 
Eugenie  Paterson,  Grace  Goodhue  Coolidge  (hon.) ; 
'30,  Martha  Sidway  Adams,  Barbara  Banning,  Helen 
Sanderson  Haney;  '31,  Mary  Folsom,  Constance 
MacDougall,  Elizabeth  Paffard,  Mary  Frost  Sutherland; 
'32,  Elizabeth  Cobb,  Rebecca  Hayes,  Betsy  Knapp, 
Elizabeth  Sherry,  Madeline  Watson  Whaley;  '33,  Jean 
Campbell,  Margaret  Carver,  Eleanor  Faison,  Jane 
Ferris,  Lois  Jameson,  Marcia  Judd,  Joan  Ranson, 
Charlotte  Righeimer,  Rosamond  Wheeler;  '34,  Made- 
leine Brennan,  Elaine  Whitelaw;  '36,  Blanche  Marshall, 
Dorothv  Ott.  Non-Alumnae:  Ruth  Agnew,  Mr. 
Ralph  A.  Beals,  Mrs.  John  W.  Begg,  Dr.  Percy  M. 
Dawson,  Mr.  George  Haney,  Caroline  A.  Hughitt,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Kaufhold,  Mr.  Russell  Klemm,  Mrs.  Francis  A. 
Rugg,  Mr.  John  Bellamv  Tavlor,  Mr.  Artair  I.  Tullis, 
Mrs.  John  F.  Tuttle,  Mrs.  Storer  P.  Ware.     Total  259 . 


W 


TS{ews  From  ISlprthamptons 


Mary  Holt  '36,  President  of  A.  A.,  presents  Helen 
Jacobs,  who  played  an  exhibition  match  at  Smith  in  May 

^TBe  "Bulletin  Hoard 

DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOS- 
DICK  spoke  at  Vespers,  May 
27.  This  was  during  his  annual  visit 
to  the  College  as  our  speaker  at  chapel 
where  he  spoke  against  the  evils  of 
war.  Mr.  Moog  gave  an  organ  recital 
May  20  during  the  Vesper  hour. 

Mrs.  Scales  has  read  and  Mr.  Har- 
low has  given  a  Browsing  Room  talk 
on  two  Sunday  afternoons. 

Tryon  Gallery  has  been  open  every 
Sunday  afternoon. 

JQeftures 

THE  College  was  fortunate  in  hear- 
ing Senator  Nye  of  North  Dakota 
speak  on  "Profiteers  in  Death.  Why 
the  munitions  industry  ought  to  be 
investigated."  Manley  Hudson,  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Harvard, 
lectured  on  "Will  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Live?"  Among  other  interest- 
ing speakers  have  been:  Dr.  Henry 
Randall  of  the  Picker  X-Ray  Corpora- 
tion, "The  Use  of  X-Rays  in  the 
Medical  and  Industrial  Worlds"; 
"Linguistic  Forms  and  Thinking" 
by  Dr.  Edward  Sapir,  professor  of 
anthropology  and  linguistics  at  Yale; 
"Gems  in  New  York  and  Its  En- 
virons, Gem  Anecdotes"  (illustrated) 
by  Stephen  Varni,  president  of  the 
Stephen  Varni  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  importers  and  cutters  of  unique 


and  fancy  gems  (sponsored  by  the 
department  of  geology).  Miss  Mary- 
louise  Fagg  (auspices  of  International 
Relations  Club)  brought  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  Villa  Collina  Ridente  to  the 
students.  She  also  gave  a  talk  on 
Fascist  Italy  as  seen  from  the  school. 
Constance  Harvey  '27,  U.  S.  vice- 
consul  at  Milan,  spoke  to  students  of 
Italian  and  government  on  "The 
Consular  District  of  Milan." 

Muxic 

THE  Smith  College  String  Orches- 
tra, Werner  Josten  conducting,  as- 
sisted by  Bianca  del  Vecchio,  pianist, 
gave  its  second  concert  of  the  year. 
The  De  Ronde  String  Quartet,  Miss 
De  Ronde  directing,  presented  a  de- 
lightful program  of  the  chamber  music 
of  Mozart.  The  voice  students  in 
the  Department  also  presented  a  pro- 
gram, and  Dorothy  Treml  '36  ('cello) 
and  Carey  Tatro  '36  (piano)  gave  a  re- 
cital. Miss  Melva  Lind,  of  the  De- 
partment of  French  and  a  pupil  of 
Miss  Mabel  Garrison,  gave  a  vocal  re- 
cital May  10.  Mr.  Moog  presented 
his  pupils  of  organ  in  a  recital,  and  a 
delightful  program  of  chamber  music 
was  given  by  a  group  of  music  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Robinson  gave  a  recital, 
Madrigal  Club  gave  a  concert,  and 
on  May  19  the  Club  and  the  College 
String  Quartet  presented  a  program 
for  the  Fitchburg  Smith  Club. 

<Artj 

A  COLLECTION  of  ten  19th-cen- 
tury American  paintings  by  sev- 
eral artists  including  Childe  Hassam 
was  bequeathed  to  the  College  by 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Coburn,  who  died  in  1931, 
dividing  her  art  collection  among 
Smith,  Harvard,  and  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute.  The  Museum  recently 
added  to  its  permanent  collection  a 
small  oil  painting  by  John  La  Farge, 
"The  Chair."  There  was  a  collection 
of  about  fifty  water  colors  by  well- 
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known  American  artists,  including 
Charles  Burch field,  Charles  Demuth, 
Edward  Hopper,  "Pop"  Hart,  and 
John  Marin,  on  exhibition  during 
Commencement  and  for  some  time 
preceding.  Mr. Abbott,  Director,and 
Mr.  Larkin  lectured  on  the  paintings. 
(  )t  especial  interest  in  connection  with 
"The  Bacchae"  was  an  exhibition  in 
Hillyer  Gallery  of  a  group  of  photo- 
graphs of  Greek  architecture  and 
landscapes,  loaned  by  Charles  H. 
Whitaker.  Textiles  and  costumes 
woven  under  the  direction  of  Madame 
Sikelianos  could  be  seen  in  the  Library 
in  June.  There  were  also  in  Hillyer 
drawings  and  designs  done  in  tech- 
nical art  courses,  work  done  in  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  architecture, 
and  a  large  scale  model  for  a  village, 
made  by  students  in  the  Cambridge 
School  of  Architecture  and  Landscape 
Architecture  (graduate  school  affili- 
ated with  Smith).  An  important 
piece  of  French  sculpture,  a  12th  cen- 
tury Madonna  and  Child  in  wood, 
loaned  by  Durlacher  &  Co.,  of  New- 
York,  will  remain  on  view  through  the 
summer.  On  Baccalaureate  Sunday 
morning  Mr.  Abbott  talked  about  the 
policy  of  the  Smith  College  Museum. 

^Departmental  l^ews 

For  Faculty  Publications  see  page  438. 

PRESIDENT  NEILSON  attended 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Committee  of  Seven  Colleges,  in  Bos- 
ton, May  3.  He  attended  a  similar 
meeting  in  New  Haven,  May  8,  and 
on  May  11  addressed  the  New  Eng- 
land Modern  Language  Assn.  at  its 
meeting  in  Cambridge.  He  gave  the 
Commencement  addresses  at  three 
schools  for  girls:  The  Vail-Deane,  The 
Gardner,  and  The  May. 

President  Neilson  and  Miss  Chase 
(English)  were  two  of  the  judges  in  the 
Hampshire  Bookshop  competition  in 
which  a  prize  of  $30  in  books  was 
awarded  to  the  student  having  the 
best  personal  library.     The  basis  for 


the  award  was  its  value  for  reference 
(hiring  college  and  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
library  afterwards.     See  page  424. 

Dean  Nicolson  gave  the  Commence- 
ment addresses  at  Ashley  Hall,  Char- 
leston, N.  C,  June  5;  The  Pape 
School,  Savannah,  Ga.,  June  6;  and 
Miss  Sayward's  School,  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  June  7. 

Helen  Choate  '04,  Assoc.  Prof,  of 
Botany,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of 
the  entering  Class  of  1938. 

Louisa  Cheever  and  Mina  Kirstein 
Curtiss,  both  of  the  English  Dept.,  re- 
signed in  June.     See  page  377. 

Economics  and  Sociology. —  Mr. 
Becker  has  been  awarded  a  fellowship 
for  a  year's  independent  study  and  re- 
search abroad  by  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  one  of  the  Rockefeller 
foundations.  Mrs.  Becker,  also  in 
the  department,  has  leave  of  absence. 

English. — Miss  Chase  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  at  Lake  Forest  (111.) 
the  week  of  May  21-25  on  "Modern 
Literary  Manners." 

French. — Miss  Anita  Ford  was 
married  June  21  to  Hubert  Sawyer 
Packard,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Choate  School.  Mrs.  Packard  will 
return  to  Smith  in  the  fall. 

German. — A  German  talking  pic- 
ture, "Emil  und  die  Detektive,"  was 
showm  at  the  Academy  May  16  under 
the  auspices  of  the  department. 

Music. — Mr.  Welch  has  been  loaned 
to  Princeton  as  visiting  professor  of 
music  for  five  days  a  week  for  one 
year.  He  will  teach  two  courses  at 
Princeton  and  consult  with  the  Uni- 
versity authorities  on  the  founding  of  a 
permanent  music  department.  There 
is  no  department  of  music  in  existence 
there  now,  although  some  courses  in 
music  are  given.  Mr.  Welch  is  the 
first  official  appointee  of  professor  of 
music  at  Princeton.  He  will  teach 
his  usual  courses  at  Smith,  the  teach- 
ing being  concentrated  into  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays. 

Physics. — Miss  Anslow   and   Miss 
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Mohler  read  papers  on  their  research, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer. 
Physicists  Soc.  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
See  page  402. 

Religion. — Mr.  Harlow  will  con- 
duct a  seminar  in  the  Graduate 
School  for  Social  Workers  at  Blue 
Ridge  (N.  C.)  this  summer.  The 
seminar  will  be  on  "Modern  Trends 
in  Thought  in  American  Colleges." 

Zoology. — The  department  held  an 
exhibition  of  local  living  animals  in 
Burton  Hall  recently. 


Alumnae  of  the  College  will  be  in- 
terested to  hear  of  the  marriage  on 
May  24  of  Mrs.  Nina  M.  Burton, 
widow  of  President  Marion  LeRoy 
Burton,  to  Dr.  W.  W.  Kemp,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
California. 

School  T)ay 

ON  May  26,  the  annual  Field  Day 
and  Float  Night,  170  juniors  and 
seniors  from  New  England  secondary 
schools  were  the  guests  of  the  College. 
A  student  committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Muriel  Van  Dusen  '35,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Alumnae  Office, 
received  the  guests  and  arranged  for 
their  entertainment.  Since  the  last 
Step  Sing  had  been  postponed  from 
the  night  before  the  girls  were  able  to 
attend  that  too. 

Other  2\[ews 

ON  the  evening  of  May  9  there  was 
a  fire  of  a  half  hour's  duration  in 
the  Carpenter  Shop.  The  blaze  was 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  first 
floor  and  stairway,  damaging  nothing 
in  the  office  nor  in  the  upstairs  room 
where  valuable  plans  are  kept.  The 
cause  is  unknown,  probably  it  was 
spontaneous  combustion.  Damage 
was  estimated  at  $5000. 

College  and  Student  Assem- 
blies.— President  Neilson  has  been 
the  most  frequent  speaker  at  College 
assemblies.  Mrs.  Harper  Sibley  ad- 
dressed   the    Student    Assembly    on 


''The  World  Moves"  while  at  the 
College  under  the  auspices  of  the 
S.C.A.C.W.  She  also  spoke  in  the 
Browsing  Room  on  "What  My  Re- 
ligion Means  to  Me."  On  May  18 
Professor  Vorenkamp  (Art)  spoke  to 
the  Student  Assembly  on  "Joy  and 
Amusement." 

Undergraduate  JS[ews 
AT  a  mass  meeting  of  Student  Govt. 
-/jL  Assn.  Elizabeth  Gamble,  presi- 
dent, announced  that  the  time  of  clos- 
ing the  College  would  be  changed  from 
11  P.M.  on  Saturday  nights  to  mid- 
night. Upon  vote  of  the  student 
body  at  the  same  meeting  it  was  also 
decided  to  continue  for  at  least  an- 
other year  the  $7.00  blanket  tax  which 
covers  membership  fees  in  the  most 
active  student  organizations. 

The  Third  Smith  College  Field 
Trip  in  Geology  began  June  14.  Be- 
cause of  its  success  in  the  past  2  years 
the  trip  is  now  being  made  an  annual 
affair.  The  group,  including  students 
and  graduates  of  Smith  and  graduates 
of  other  colleges,  '  will  begin  work 
June  17  at  Sylvan  Lake,  S.  D.  Prof. 
Howard  Meyerhoff,  director  of  the 
trip,  has  announced  that  Dr.  Christina 
Lochman  '29  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
will  join  the  trip  for  two  weeks. 

Sally  Westcott  '34*,  Jane  Bridg- 
man  '35*,  and  Mary  Anna  Messier  '35 
were  delegates  from  Outing  Club  to 
the  3d  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
col.  Outing  Club  Assn.  at  Swanzey 
Lake  (N.  H.),  May  4-6. 

An  insufficient  number  of  registra- 
tions was  secured  for  the  Summer 
Secretarial  School. 

Constance  Adams  '35*  was  chosen 
as  the  Smith  representative  for  the 
Macy  Training  Squad,  and  Jane 
Faga  '35  is  the  representative  of  the 
New  England  Junior  Month  with  the 
Boston  Family  Welfare  Soc. 

The  Zeta  of  Mass.  Chapter  of  the 

*  Daughters  of:  Sophia  (Burnham)  Westcott  '04, 
Olive  (Ware)  Bridgman  '04,  Margaret  (Potter)  Adams 
ex-'04. 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa  Soc.  entertained  the 
new  members  among  Smith  College 
students  at  dinner  May  8  at  the  Hotel 
Northampton.  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son.  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  professor  of  his- 
tory at   Harvard,  was  guest  speaker. 

Twelve  representatives  from  the 
Smith  College  German  Club  attended 
a  banquet  and  entertainment  given 
by  the  Dartmouth  College  German 
Club,  "Germania,"  at  Hanover,  Max 
19.  The  entertainment  was  in  honor 
of  the  lieutenant  and  ten  cadets  of 
the  German  cruiser  Karlsruhe  which 
sailed  from  Boston  May  22. 

Mary  Robbins  won  the  hoop  rolling 
contest  and  was  awarded  the  bridal 
bouquet  given  by  the  Alumnae  Assn. 
at  the  last  Step  Sing,  May  26. 

Athletics. — The  Boston  Lacrosse 
Team  defeated  a  Smith  team  made  up 
of  members  of  all  classes  May  19,  in 
Northampton. 

Capt.  Carroll  Bryant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  from  national  head- 
quarters was  at  the  College  for  a  week 
in  May  coaching  the  life-saving  and 
examiners  classes. 

The  Yale  swimming  team  gave  an 
exhibition  in  the  Smith  pool.  Motion 
pictures  of  our  life  guards  giving  their 
exhibition  at  the  Yale  Carnival  were 
shown  afterwards. 

The  following  All-Smith  teams  were 
announced  Float  Night: 

Crew. — Mary  Clausen,  Irma  Mendelson 
'34;  Edith  Logan*  '35;  Helen  Allen*,  Sophia 
Moore  '36. 

Archery. — Helen  Lambert,  Ruth  Whitte- 
more  '34;  Phyllis  Marston  '35. 

Lacrosse. — Catharine  Deacon,  Anne  Dens- 
more,  Dorothy  Fosdick*,  Marie  Gaillard, 
Virginia  Lent  '34;  Edith  Alexanderson,  Eliza- 
beth Bowman,  Margaret  Catty,  Emily  Myers, 
Honoria  Wallis  '35;  Emily  Lincoln,  Anne 
Ogilby  '36. 

Tennis. — Mary  Cootes  '34;  Kate  Payson, 
Judith  Pigeon,  Margaret  L.  Wright  '35. 

Rebecca  Gifford*  '36  won  the  cup 
for  the  showing  open  to  all  classes  in 

*  Daughters  of:  Edith  (Manning)  Logan  '10,  Helen 
(Abbott)  Allen  ex-'08,  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick 
'00,  Fannie  (Davis)  Gifford  '04,  Mary  (Ballard)  Halli- 
gan  ex-'98,  Katherine  (Rising)  Coy  '01,  Julia  (Park) 
Vanderbilt  '07, 


the  Annual  Horse  Show  on  Field  Day. 

Eileen  Halligan*  '35  and  Evelyn 
Dean  '35  won  the  double  finals  in  the 
tennis  tournament.  The  single  finals 
were    not    played    because    of    rain. 

The  sophomores  won  the  lacrosse 
championship  by  winning  their  final 
game  with  the  seniors  2-1. 

The  Faculty  won  the  Faculty-Stu- 
dent baseball  game  29-2,  proving 
quite  definitely  that  they  have  brawn 
as  well  as  brains. 

The  senior  first  crew  won  for  both 
speed  and  form. 

Evelyn  Voorhees  '36  was  chairman 
of  the  Float  Committee.  Canoes 
were  converted  by  freshman  com- 
mittees into  illustrations  of  Mother 
Goose  rhymes.  The  judges  voted 
"Three  Blind  Alice"  the  most  artis- 
tic. It  was  designed  by  Mary  Coy*, 
Ruth  Rutter,  and  Louise  Walker. 
"Jack  Be  Nimble"  was  voted  the 
most  clever.  It  was  designed  by 
Louise  Vanderbilt*,  Mary  Esther  Stil- 
well,  and  Emily  Lyman. 

All-Smith  Blazers  for  having  made 
three  All-Smith  teams  were  awarded 
on  Field  Day  to  Catharine  Deacon 
'34;  Elizabeth  Bowman,  Emily  Myers, 
and  Honoria  Wallis  '35. 

Dramatics. — On  May  5,  four  Work- 
shop plays  were  produced  for  private 
showing.  On  May  9,  four  one-act 
plays  were  given  for  the  public.  The 
latter  were  written  by  Lois  Weeks  '34, 
Charmian  Woodruff  '34,  and  Agnes 
Foss  '35. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Matthias 
Schmitz,  students  of  German  and 
members  of  the  Faculty  presented  a 
typical  German  radio  program. 

The  Push  Committee  consisted  of: 

Dorothy  Mullins,  chairman;  Helen  Allen*, 
Faith  Bumstead,  Ettie  Chin,  Mary  W.  Cole*, 
Lesley  Corbett*,  Gertrude  Dale,  Mary 
Louise  Eldred,  Kathleen  Evans*,  Phoebe 
Flory,  M.  Adele  Halsey,  Marjorie  Hewitt, 
Mary  Holt,  Emily  Jones,  Emily  Lincoln. 
Harriet  Linen*,  Elsie  Mattis,  Georgia  Mc- 
Cague,  Grace  Mcllvaine,  Jane  McKendree, 
Josephine  Metcalf,  Margaret  Neilson,  Leo- 
nora    Parsons*,     Elizabeth     Proctor*,     Jane 
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O'Brian*,  Anne  Ogilby,  Janet  F.  Smith, 
Priscilla  Smith,  Mariana  Taylor,  Anne  Tuck, 
Ruth  Tyler,  Evelyn  Yoorhees,  Suzanne  War- 
riner,  Phoebe  Weed*,  Julia  Wilhelmi. 

*  Daughters  of:  Helen  (Abbott)  Allen  ex-'08,  Mary 
(Rockwell)  Cole  '97,  Alta  (Smith)  Corbett  '08,  Myra 
(Thornburg)  Evans  09,  Genevieve  (Tuthill)  Linen 
ex-'ll,  Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  '97,  Emma  (Bowden) 
Proctor  07,  Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  '09,  Faith  (Potter) 
Weed  '02. 

tAwards 

(Awards  already  announced  in  the  May 
Quarterly  are  not  published  here.) 

The  Trustee  Fellowships  for  graduate  study 
at  Smith:  Miriam  Ayer,  Radcliffe  '34  (mathe- 
matics); Hildred  Brohaugh,  Univ.  of  Minn. 
'33  (music);  Mary  Henle  '34  (psychology); 
Ruth  Lichtenstein,  Hunter  '34  (German); 
Anne  Rebecca  Oliver,  Goucher  '34  (physics); 
Fritzie  Progohzy,  N.  Y.  Univ.  '34  (history); 
Barbara  Clarke,  Radcliffe  '33  (English);  and 
Kate  Thorn ycraft,  Newnham  Col.,  Cam- 
bridge (economics). 

Department  of  Education  Fellowships 
($500  each)  to  be  used  at  Smith:  Josephine 
Loos,  Wells  Col.  '34;  Miriam  Forster  '27. 

Sarah  Wilder  Watkins  and  Sarah  Wheaton 
Whipple  Fellowship:  Mary  Stearns  '33  to 
study  zoology  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 

The  two  Alumnae  Association  Fellowships 
($600  each),  reserved  for  distinguished  candi- 
dates from  the  present  senior  class  who  wish  to 
study  elsewhere  than  at  Smith:  Margaret 
Humm  to  study  chemistry  at  McGill,  and 
Eunice  Jameson  to  study  economics  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  Since  Eunice 
Jameson  has  found  that  she  must  relinquish 
her  claim,  Eleanor  Ernst,  the  alternate,  is  to 
use  it  for  the  study  of  history  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics.  The  other  alternate  is 
Catherine  Atwater*. 

The  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  Scholarship 
($250) :  Geraldine  Whiting  '27,  M.S.  Univ.  of 
Chicago  '29,  to  study  botany  at  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago. 

The  two  Students'  Aid  Soc.  Fellowships 
($700  each):  Dorothy  Culp  '32  to  study  his- 
tory at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago,  and  Mary 
Briganti  '33  to  study  economics  at  Columbia. 

The  Clara  French  Prize  ($250)  for  that 
member  of  the  senior  class  who  has  advanced 
farthest  in  the  study  of  English  language  and 
literature:  Marion  Blake*.  Honorable  men- 
tion to  Marian  Sykes  and  Mary  Taylor. 

The  Hazel  L.  Edgerly  Prize  ($25)  for  un- 
usual ability  in  history:  Anna  O'Brien  '34. 
Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Eunice 
Jameson  and  Amy  Scott  *  '34. 

The  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu  Prize  ($20) 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  women  of  Dr.  John- 
son's time:  Patience  Norman  '35. 

The  Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  ($50)  for  ex- 
cellence in  the  General  Honors  examination  in 
history:  Eleanor  Mendelson  '34. 

♦Daughters  of:  Alice  (MerrianO  Atwater  '08,  Mar- 
garet (Coe)  Blake  '07,  Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  '07, 
Elizabeth  (Ballard)  Crotut  '07,  Margaret  (Coe)  Blake 
"07. 


The  Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize 
($42.50)  to  a  member  of  the  graduating  class 
for  excellence  in  bacteriology:  Priscilla  Ander- 
son. 

The  Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  ($50)  for  ex- 
cellence in  debating:  Madeleine  Evans  '34. 

The  Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  ($50)  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme:  divided 
between  Frances  Keene  '34  and  Elizabeth 
Alsterlund  '34. 

The  Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Medal  to  a 
senior  for  the  most  original  piece  of  literary 
work  in  prose  or  verse  composed  by  her  at  any 
period  of  her  undergraduate  course  in  Smith 
College:  Amarie  Whitters. 

The  Henry  Lewis  Foote  Prize  ($25)  for  ex- 
cellence in  class  work  in  Biblical  literature: 
Mary  F.  Cunningham  '36. 

The  James  Gardner  Buttrick  Prize  ($50) 
for  an  essay  in  the  Department  of  Religion  and 
Biblical  Literature:  Elizabeth  Crofut*  '34. 

The  Julia  Harwood  Caverno  Prize  ($100) 
for  proficiency  in  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture: Marion  Blake*  '34. 

The  Hampshire  Bookshop  prize  for  the  best 
collection  of  books  owned  in  college  by  an 
undergraduate  was  divided  between  Louise 
Doyle  '34  and  Frances  Keene  '34. 

Alphonse  Kursheedt  of  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  offered  $100  in  prizes  to  be  awarded  to 
the  Smith  College  students  writing  the  best 
critical  essays  on  his  pamphlet,  "  The  Road  to 
Good  Government."  Two  prizes  of  $25 
each,  to  Virginia  Woodward  '36  and  Lucille 
Bauer  '34;  two  prizes  of  $20  each,  to  Marjorie 
Henger  '34  and  Mary  Louise  Chamberlain 
'35;  one  prize  of  $10,  to  Theo  Thomas  '34. 

On  the  Commencement 
Trogram 

THERE  were  404  A.B.  degrees 
conferred  on  the  Class  of  1934. 
Two  A.B.'s  were  conferred  as  of  the 
Class  of  1932,  and  seven  as  of  the 
Class  of  1933. 

There  were  graduated  with  honor: 

Cum  laude. — Ninety-eight  students.  (Last 
year  there  were  seventy-three.) 

Magna  cum  laude. — Nineteen  students,  as 
follows:  Priscilla  Anderson,  Mary  Bentley, 
Cecil  Carnes,  Helen  Feltman,  Ellen  Foot, 
Marie  Gaillard,  Rosalind  Grosberg,  Eleanor 
Hayden  *,  Margaret  Humm,  Amy  Mcintosh, 
Mary  Moody*,  Frances  H.  Morton  *,  Hester 
Mount,  Anna  O'Brien,  Constance  Potter, 
Dorothy  Rittenhouse,  Marian  Sykes,  Mary 
Taylor,  Eleanor  Weinstein. 

Summa  cum  laude. — Five  students,  as 
follows:  Catherine  Atwater  *,  Marion  Blake*, 
Mary  Case  *,  Angelina  Feo,  Eunice  Jameson. 

The  Special  Honors  students  were 
graduated  as  follows: 

Honors:  (Classics)  Edith  Bardwell;  (Gov- 
ernment) Jane  Kelsey*;  (History)  Rosalind 
Sadoff;  (Sociology)  Marjorie  Ballou,  Lillian 
Giraitis. 
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High  Honors:  (History)  Eleanor  Ernst; 
(Sociology)  Florence  Heidelberger. 

Highest  Honors:  (Government)  Dorothy 
Fosdick  *. 

GRADUATE  degrees  conferred 
were:  2  Ph.D.:  Mary  Harrower, 
Univ.  of  London  '21,  in  psychology; 
Nora  Mohler,  A.M.,  Dickinson  Col. 
'21;  34  M.A.;  20  M.Arch.  (Master  in 
Architecture) ;  and  29  M.L.A.  (Master 
in  Landscape  Architecture)  degrees. 
The  Cambridge  School  of  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture  is  now- 
affiliated  with  Smith  College. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  in 
Architecture:  Geneva  Bacon,  B.S.,  Univ.  of 
Mich.  '32;  Dorothea  (Breed)  Bates,  Smith 
'27;  Clarice  Berg,  A.B.,  Univ.  of  Minn.  '32; 
Anita  (Rathbun)  Bucknell,  A.B.,  Mills  '24; 
Ruth  (Bemis)  Burke,  Smith  '22;  Alice  Childs, 
A.B.,  Yassar  '22;  Mary  Elizabeth  Craver, 
A.B.,  Wellesley  '21;  '  Elizabeth  (Hirsh) 
Fleisher,  A.B.,  Wellesley  '14;  Harriet  Gilbert, 
A.B.,  Yassar  '28;  Ruth  Havey,  Smith  '20; 
Linda  Hires,  A.B.,  Wellesley  '03;  Frances 
Jackson,  Smith  '18;  Louise  Leland,  Smith 
'23;  Bertha  (Mather)  McPherson,  A.B., 
Yassar  '28;  Eleanor  Raymond,  A.B.,  Welles- 
lev  '09;  Gertrude  Sawyer,  B.S.,  Univ.  of  111. 
'18;  Esther  Schwinck,  B.S.,  Univ.  of  Mich. 
'32;  Elizabeth  Taylor,  A.B.,  Wellesley  '23; 
Frances  Whitmore,  A.B.,  Yassar  '30;  Sarah 
Wund,  A.B.,  Yassar  '27. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  in 
Landscape  Architecture:  Alma  Alison,  A.B., 
Univ.  of  Tenn.  '33;  Margaret  (Henderson) 
Bailie,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  '17;  Elizabeth 
Blaney,  A.B.,  Yassar  '27;  Edith  Cochran, 
A.B.,  'Northwestern  Univ.  '09;  Man-  Dixon, 
A.B.,  Smith  '17;  Eunice  Garland,  A.B., 
Wheaton  '31;  Alice  Gilchrist,  B.S.,  Sweet 
Briar  '27;  Dorothea  Harrison,  Smith  '18; 
Eleanor  Jones,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr  '28;  Eliza- 
beth Jones,  Smith  '16;  Grace  (Hight)  Kirk- 
wood,  A  B.,  Wellesley  '28;  Gretchen  (Best) 
Lowrv,  A.B.,  Welleslev  '27;  Elizabeth  Meade, 
A.B.,  Yassar  '27;  Cary  Millholland,  A.B., 
Wellesley  '24;  Frances  (Beede)  Xewton, 
Smith  '26;  Katherine  Xorcross,  A.B.,  Rad- 
cliffe  '15;  Harriette  Patey,  A.B.,  Mount  Hol- 
voke'  27;  Isabel  Porter,  A.B.,  Smith  '26; 
Priscilla  (Page)  Potter,  A.B.,  Smith  '27; 
Elizabeth  Rice,  A.B.,  Smith  '27;  Maud  Sar- 
gent, B.S.,  Cornell  '34;  Gladvs  (Ross)  Sebold, 
A.B.,  Smith  '24;  Hope  Slade,  A.B.,  Yassar 
'30;  Man'  (Xearing)  Spring,  A.B.,  Bryn 
Mawr  '09;  Anna  Stearns,  A.B.,  Yassar  '18; 
Margaret  Watkins,  A.B.,  Radcliffe  '31; 
Cvnthia  Wiley,  A.B.,  Yassar  '20;  Eleanor 
(White)  Worthy,  A.B.,  Wellesley  '19;  Esther 
Wyman,  A.B.,  Smith  '11. 

*  Daughters  of:  Elizabeth  (Strong)  Hayden  '03,  Mary 
(Hoag)  Moody  '99,  Frances  (Comstock)  Morton  '98, 
Alice  (Merriam)  Atwater  '08,  Margaret  (Coe)  Blake 
'07,  Helen  (Janney)  Case  '00,  Florence  (Low)  Kelsey 
'97,  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  '00. 


Schools  on  the  Summer  Campus 

THE  6th  session  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Music  opened  June  25 
with  a  registration  of  72  students,  48 
women  and  24  men — last  year  the 
total  was  52 — and  Sage  Hall  is  buzz- 
ing with  activity.  Courses  are  being 
given  in  all  branches  of  instrumental 
music  and  singing  combined  with  the 
various  courses  in  history  and  theory. 
About  half  of  the  students  are  work- 
ing for  a  certificate  which  they  may 
secure  by  following  the  curriculum 
for  four  summers;  others  are  taking 
special  work. 

Recitals  are  being  given  twice  a 
week  by  the  following  members  of  the 
Faculty:  Harold  Berkley,  violinist; 
Bianca  del  Yecchio,  pianist;  Wilson 
Moog,  organist;  Donald  Pirnie,  bari- 
tone; Willem  Durieux,  'cellist;  Solon 
Robinson,  pianist.  At  the  final  con- 
cert of  chorus  and  orchestra,  the 
orchestra  will  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Berkley,  and  the  chorus  by  Mr.  Moog, 
the  Director  of  the  School. 

THE  summer  session  of  the  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work 
opened  July  4  with  a  registration  of 
126.     Last  year  there  were  99. 

The  educational  program  of  the 
School  is  divided  into  five  sessions, 
covering  two  years  and  two  months, 
that  is,  three  summers  of  academic 
work  in  Northampton,  and  two  winters 
of  supervised  field  training  in  social 
case  work  in  agencies  selected  by  and 
responsible  to  the  School  for  the  edu- 
cational work  done. 

Under  Plan  B  students  who  enter 
presenting  satisfactory  experience  in 
social  case  work,  or  experience  in 
allied  fields  which  is  equivalent  to  it, 
may  enter  at  the  third  session  and 
become  eligible  for  their  degrees  after 
14  months. 

This  summer  four  seminars  will  be 
given,  the  first  from  July  9-21,  the 
second  from  July  23-Aug.  4,  the  third 
from  August  6-18,  and  the  fourth  from 
July  30  to  Aug.  11. 
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Grace  Marcus,  case  worker  con- 
sultant of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Evelyn 
Alpern,  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, New  York,  will  conduct  the  first 
seminar  which  will  deal  with  the 
application  of  mental  hygiene  to 
present-day  problems  in  case  work 
with  families.  This  seminar  is  open 
to  case  workers  with  professional 
training  or  two  years'  experience  who 
are  qualified  for  a  short  intensive 
course  of  advanced  work. 

The  second  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Allen,  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Child  Guidance  Clinic,  and 
Elizabeth  McCord,  extension  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Work.  It  will  deal  with  the  applica- 
tion of  mental  hygiene  to  personnel 
problems  of  administration  and  super- 
vision in  public  relief  agencies.     This 


is  open  to  case  workers  with  experience 
and  professional  training  which  would 
qualify  them  for  supervisory  positions 
in  public  relief  work. 

The  third,  to  be  given  by  Florence 
Day  (Western  Reserve  University) 
and  Margaret  Rich,  assistant  general 
director  for  education  in  the  Family 
Welfare  Society  of  America  in  New 
York,  will  be  a  discussion  of  social 
work  in  the  community  and  is  open  to 
case  workers  with  professional  train- 
ing who  are  qualified  for  a  short 
intensive   course   of   advanced   work. 

The  fourth,  given  at  the  request  of 
the  National  Council  of  Parent  Edu- 
cation, will  have  Dr.  Muriel  Brown, 
of  the  National  Council  of  Parent 
Education,  and  Dr.  Allen  as  leaders. 
The  application  of  mental  hygiene  to 
problems  in  parent  education  will  be 
discussed. 


3ftt  Jflemortam 
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N  June  28th  the  flag  on  College  Hall  was 
flying  at  half  staff  to  tell  us  that  Harriet 
Bigelow  had  died  in  Java  the  day  before. 
Even  now  I  cannot  make  the  news  seem  true. 
She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy  since  1896,  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  from  1901-04  when  she  was  getting 
her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  her  death  the  world  of  science  has  lost  not 
only  an  accurate  and  independent  observer, 
but  also  a  great  teacher.  The  Astronomy 
Department  at  Smith,  under  her,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  use  the  sky  as  a  textbook  and  insist 
upon  scientific  methods  of  study,  and  those  of 
us  who  have  carried  its  training  to  graduate 
work  in  other  institutions  know  what  cause 
they  have  to  thank  her. 

To  every  question  arising  in  her  department, 
in  committees,  or  in  the  Faculty,  Harriet 
Bigelow  brought  a  keen  judicial  attitude  and  a 
steadfastness  of  purpose  inherited  from  a  line 
of  scholars  and  theologians;  and  her  influence 
on  its  policies  during  her  long  connection  with 
the  College  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  scholar,  a  teacher, 
or  an  administrator  that  those  of  her  inner 
circle  of  friends  will  think  of  her.  They  will 
remember  her  rare  sympathy  in  time  of  trouble  or  perplexity.  They  will  think  of  her  as  a 
merry  soul  in  her  rare  moments  of  leisure,  with  a  keen  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure — a  day 
in  the  open,  a  concert,  a  poem,  a  journey,  or,  best  of  all,  a  visit  on  a  cloudy  evening. 
They  will  miss  her  sadly,  and  the  campus  will  have  lost  much  when  her  quick  step  is  no 
longer  heard  upon  its  walks.  Suzan  Benedict  1895 


Harriet  Williams  Bigelow  1893 


Story  and  drawing  by  Ann  Taylor  1937 


ANOTHER  college  year  has  gone  by 
l  — almost  like  lightning,  it  seems, 
for  it  has  been  filled  to  overflowing 
with  so  many  events  and  activities, 
achievements  and  good  times.  Com- 
mencement and  all  that  goes  with  it, 
a  time  so  important  as  to  merit  a  tale 
all  its  own,  was  the  Grand  Climax  to 
all  that  the  year  had  held,  but  there 
were  other  days  that  stand  out  in  the 
colorful  pageant  of  spring  term  as  we 
look  back  over  it. 

Junior  Promenade  came  and  went 
one  hot  and  sunny  week-end  with  its 
whirlwind  of  excitement  and  fun. 
Garden  Party  was  again  in  the  Quad- 
rangle, and,  to  us  who  saw  it  only  from 
above,  it  seemed  to  have  a  goodly  as- 
sortment of  frills  and  ruffles,  white 
shoes,  borrowed  finery,  and  furniture, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  Young  Men, 
who  looked  very  charming  but  "all  of 
a  muchness"  from  our  angle  of  eleva- 
tion. (We  still  don't  know  which  girls 
were  there  because  we  couldn't  see 
under  their  floppy  hats.) 

The  campus  was  dressed  up  in  its 
prettiest  all  during  the  last  weeks  of 
the  term,  with  the  ubiquitous  garden- 
ers working  hard  to  keep  it  properly 
spaded,  pruned,  and  resodded,  the 
equally  ubiquitous  grass  cops  remind- 
ing us  with  a  shrill  whistle  not  to  cut 
its  corners,  no  matter  how  insistently 
our  geometry  might  be  recalling  to  us 


that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points.  Every- 
thing bloomed  so  beautifully  that  we 
couldn't  walk  through  the  Botanical 
Gardens  or  past  the  tulip  beds  in  front 
of  Haven  and  Chapin  without  clasping 
our  hands  with  the  utmost  self-control 
to  keep  from  picking  ourselves  a  May- 
basket  like  those  the  seniors  presented 
to  the  President,  Mrs.  Scales,  and  the 
Dean  early  on  the  first  "morn  of 
May." 

We  viewed  the  Seniors  (we  spell 
them  with  a  capital  now!)  with  new 
respect  and  veneration  as  they  blos- 
somed forth  in  Chapel  in  their  awe- 
inspiring  caps  and  gowns,  but  this 
vision  of  dignity  was  soon  dispelled  as 
we  became  accustomed  to  seeing  them 
tear  past  us  on  bicycles  with  their 
black  robes  streaming  out  behind 
them  in  the  breeze,  trying  with  vary- 
ing success  to  retain  their  mortar 
boards  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
from  running  down  some  dread  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  or  crashing  into  a 
lamp-post. 

Step  sings  began  early  in  May,  re- 
minding us  of  how  soon  the  Class  of 
1934  were  to  become  alumnae.  At 
the  first,  the  Senior  song  to  the  sad 
strains  of  "Old  Black  Joe  "  ended  with : 
Oh  Juniors,  oh  Juniors,  our  backs  are  bowed, 

'tis  true, 
But  still  we've  life  enough  to  say,  here's  nuts 
to  you! 
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— and  they  were  as  good  as  their  word, 
for  the  juniors  were  forthwith  show- 
ered with  a  hail  of  well-directed  pea- 
nuts. 

Said  juniors,  who,  try  as  they  would, 
hadn't  an  inkling  of  what  the  Senior 
tune  was  to  be,  went  into  a  brainy  and 
desperate  huddle,  and  before  the  last 
peanut  was  flung,  tossed  back  at  them : 

Seniors,   you  thought   we  couldn't   get   your 

song, 
Seniors,  you  see  that  you  were  very  wrong, 
Seniors,  you  see  it  didn't  take  us  long, 
So  hear  our  gentle  voices  singing  back  your 

song. 

One  "step"  sing  we  had  on  the 
banks  of  Paradise  after  dark,  at  which, 
despite  competing  mosquitoes  and  un- 
expected cigarette  ashes,  we  joined 
heartily  in  singing  all  our  old  favorites. 
And  then,  suddenly,  it  was  time  for 
Last  Step  Sing.  It  started  out  gayly 
enough,  with  the  Seniors  tripping 
noisily  over  each  other's  hoops  and 
losing  their  hats,  but  by  the  time  the 
proud  juniors  had  taken  the  steps  and 
the  strains  of  the  Alma  Mater  were 
dying  away  over  the  shadowed  cam- 
pus, there  was  many  a  tearful  eye  and 
whispered  request  for  a  handkerchief. 

As  the  sun  grew  brighter  and  final 
exams  nearer,  the  tennis  courts  were 
alive  with  enthusiasts,  be-tanned,  be- 
shorted  or  be-trousered ;  the  swimming 
pool  ran  a  close  second  as  a  refuge  for 
overheated  brains;  while  sun  bathers, 
gluttons  for  punishment  that  they 
were,  dotted  the  roof  of  the  swimming 
pool  in  bathing  suits  and  cocoa-butter. 
One  evening  the  Yale  Swimming  Team 
showed  us  some  wonderful  diving  and 
swimming,  and  played  water  polo 
amid  much  splashing  of  water,  duck- 
ing, and  hilarious  encouragement  from 
the  gallery.  Another  day  the  English 
Lacrosse  Team  not  only  played  for  us, 
but  had  us  running  purposefully  up 
and  down  the  field,  trying  to  swing  our 
bats  with  professional  nonchalance, 
while  they  gave  us  some  much-needed 
pointers  on  the  game. 


Field  Day  and  Float  Night  were 
upon  us  before  we  could  catch  our 
breath,  and  we  were  "gallery"  for  the 
horse  show  and  all  the  sports,  and 
spilling  our  ice-cream  cones  on  the 
particular  subfreshman  we  had  in 
tow — for  it  was  Smith's  visiting  day 
for  secondary  schools — or  cheering 
ourselves  hoarse  at  the  Faculty- 
Student  baseball  game.  The  Faculty 
certainly  put  us  in  our  place  with 
their  big-league  hitting,  and  the  game 
ended  with  a  score  too  shameful  to  our 
student  stars  to  put  into  print. 

Float  Night  was  a  great  success. 
All  the  crews  were  in  fine  feather  and 
the  judges  must  have  had  a  hard  time 
choosing  among  the  swiftly  gliding 
shells  with  their  straight  yellow,  pur- 
ple, green,  or  red  backs  moving  in 
perfect  harmony.  The  seniors  won 
the  races,  however,  and  the  winning 
coxes  were  most  efficiently  doused  in 
the  pond,  while  the  All-Smith  Crew, 
composed  of  two  sophomores,  two 
juniors,  and  two  seniors,  was  an- 
nounced, along  with  the  winners  of 
Smith  blazers  and  other  athletic 
awards.  The  Glee  Club  entertained 
us  with  songs  from  the  lantern-studded 
island,  and  the  floats,  devised  by 
enterprising  and  imaginative  fresh- 
men and  representing  Mother  Goose 
rhymes,  were  paddled  past  one  by  one 
— The  Three  Little  Pigs  and  The  Big 
Bad  Wolf;  Mary,  Mary,  Quite  Con- 
trary; the  two  prize  winners:  The 
Three  Blind  Mice  and  Jack  Be  Nim- 
ble (the  latter  poised  so  very  perilously 
on  the  gunwales  of  a  canoe  that  we 
were  afraid  he  was  really  going  to 
jump  over  the  candlestick  and  turn 
his  success  into  tragedy) ;  and  all  the 
rest,  with  a  beautiful  display  of  fire- 
works as  a  worthy  climax. 

As  if  there  weren't  already  enough 
things  to  keep  us  from  studying,  spring 
term  brought  us  a  fine  collection  of 
lectures,  concerts,  and  plays.  The 
Workshop  made  a  final  contribution 
of  four  plays,  written,  directed,  and 
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acted  by  Smith  students  supported  by 
some  from  Amherst;  the  Faculty  ap- 
peared in  some  very  amusing  French 
comedies  and  a  German  radio  show. 
And.  speaking  of  Amherst,  the  "  Re- 
vue" put  on  by  Mount  Holyoke, 
Amherst,  and  Smith  with  perform- 
ances on  all  three  campuses  was  as 
sparkling  and  tuneful  as  our  cleverest 
dancers,  librettists  and  songsters  could 
devise — high  praise  that !  There  were 
excellent  lectures  by  Senator  Nye, 
Mrs.  Harper  Sibley,  Edward  Sapir, 
and  others,  and  concerts  without 
number  (for  proof  see  the  Bulletin 
Board). 

Soon  wre  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
last  week  of  classes,  and  every  hour 
during  the  day  great  outbursts  of  ap- 
plause, prompted  by  differing  emo- 
tions, could  be  heard  as  one  passed  the 
open  windows  of  Seelye,  Hatfield,  or 
Burton.  We  vied  with  one  another 
to  see  who  could  produce  the  longest 
list  of  papers,  last-minute  reading 
assignments,  and  "writtens"  that  had 
to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  managed  to  feel  very  sorry 
for  ourselves.  Then  came  Reading 
Period,  and  even  the  temptations  of 
beautiful  weather  and  inviting  senior 
cars  w-ere  not  always  sufficient  to  drag 
us  from  that  long-suffering  fosterer  of 
our  intellects,  the  Libe. 

We  suddenly  realized  how  very, 
very  near  all  the  excitement  of  gradua- 
tion was  when  the  artistically  modern 
1934  Yearbook  appeared  and  Junior 
Ushers  and  Sophomore  Push  Commit- 
tee, with  their  eternal  requests  for  a 
white  dress  to  borrow  for  Commence- 
ment, were  chosen.  We  kept  hearing 
strange,  classical  noises  and  catching 
glimpses  of  Greek  tunics,  as  rehearsals 
for  the  Senior  Play  progressed,  and 
proud  juniors  appeared  every  day  be- 
hind corsages  and  senior  pins. 

Then  exams  were  upon  us  and  we 
forgot  everything  for  a  surprisingly 
short  two  weeks,   while  the  level  of 


notes,  crams,  books,  and  notebooks  on 
our  floors  steadily  rose  until  we  were 
literally  up  to  our  ears  in  work,  and 
our  time  schedules — when  we  remem- 
bered to  fill  them  in — showred  colossal 
records  of  our  well-spent  days  and 
nights. 

The  worst  was  over  before  we  knew 
it,  and  we  were  left  in  a  state  of  relief 
and  exhaustion  until  we  had  caught 
up  with  ourselves  and  begun  to  think 
about  packing.  Great  trucks  piled 
high  with  the  trunks  of  those  who  were 
neither  "commencing,"  ushering, 
"pushing,"  or  music-making,  made 
their  way  through  the  campus,  and  the 
year  was  over  for  most  of  the  under- 
graduates. A  week  or  so  later  Nor- 
thampton was  deserted  by  the  others 
— by  some  for  the  last  time.  Another 
Commencement  was  over;  another 
College  year  was  done.  And  as  we 
departed  to  our  diverse  vacations  and 
summers,  we  reminisced  over  the 
year's  happinesses  and  sorrows,  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  good  times  and  sad 
times,  and  looked  forward  eagerly  to 
next  year  and  all  that  it  may  hold  for 
us,  whether  we  be  back  in  the  Valley 
at  college,  or  stepping  out  into  the 
wide,  wide  world. 

The  Trustees1  June  <JMeeting 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
£\.  Trustees  held  on  June  15,  1934, 
the  following  votes  were  passed: 

To  elect  Dorothy  Douglas  Zinsser  Alum- 
nae Trustee  for  a  term  of  eight  years. 

To  confer  the  degrees  recommended  by  the 
Faculty. 

To  accept  the  resignations  of  Louisa  S. 
Cheever  and  Mina  Kirstein  Curtiss  of  the 
English  Department. 

To  establish  the  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson 
Fellowship  of  $1000  in  honor  of  Dean  Nicol- 
son. 

To  appoint  Katharine  S.  Woodward  Asso- 
ciate Archivist. 

To  express  to  Mme.  Eva  Sikelianos  the 
warm  acknowledgments  of  the  Board  for  her 
work  on  the  presentation  of  "The  Bacchae." 

Annetta  I.  Clark,  Secretary 


j£et  Us  Talk^  of \J\iany  Things 


^An  ^American  Father  ^Attends 
His  ^Daughter's  Commencements 

I  HAVE  read  with  the  utmost  pleasure 
Miss  Chase's  essay  describing  the  expe- 
riences of  a  husband  who  attends  his  wife's 
reunion,  and  without  wishing  to  belittle  her 
delicious  satire  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  at  least  another  side  to  the 
shield:  Commencement  Week  in  Nor- 
thampton is  not  necessarily  dull  even  for  a 
mere  worm  of  the  dust.* 

...  I  expected  to  be  bored  beyond  ex- 
pression. Bored!  What  a  joke.  During 
four  days  I  felt  like  a  passenger  on  a  non-stop 
merry-go-round.  .  .  .  We  attended  Last 
Chapel,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
some  remarks  by  the  President.  At  this 
point  I  fancy  I  hear  a  sardonic  chorus  of 
Faculty,  alumnae,  and  students  chant: 
"Are-you-telling-us?"  No,  I  am  not  tell- 
ing you.  I  am  merely  recording  the  im- 
pressions of  an  outsider,  and  I  maintain  that 
one  need  not  have  a  diploma  from  Smith 
College  in  order  to  enjoy  the  President. 

On  Friday  afternoon  was  "The  Bacchae." 
As  we  sat  waiting  I  heard  two  women — I 
should  hate  to  think  they  were  Smith 
alumnae — discussing  what  was  to  come. 
"I  understand,"  said  one,  "that  Mme.  Si- 
kelianos  herself  wrote  the  music."  "Yes," 
returned  the  other,  "I  believe  she  did." 
"Do  you  know  if  she  wrote  the  words, 
too?  "  There  was  a  rustling  of  paper,  then, 
"No,  I  think  not.  At  any  rate,  the  pro- 
gram doesn't  say  so."  But  that  was  the 
afternoon's  only  bit  of  comedy;  the  rest  was 
a  long  series  of  thrilling  emotions,  perfectly 
blending    into    a    marvelous    climax.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Arriving  early  on  the  campus 
Saturday  morning  my  wife  and  I  bought 
camp  stools — the  best  investment  I  ever 
made! — and  chose  the  best  seats  down  by 
the  turn  of  the  ropes  near  College  Hall. 
There  we  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  Alumnae 
Parade,  could  laugh  at  the  humorous  ban- 
ners, and  chuckle  sympathetically  at  the 
clowning  of  the  actors.  Sympathetically? 
Yes;  who  doesn't  like  to  cut  loose  occasion- 
ally and  be  frivolous? 

After  the  Alumnae  Parade  came  what 
was  without  exception  the  most  beautiful 
pageant  I  have  ever  seen.  .  .  . 

...  I  have  not  recorded  a  half  or  a 
quarter  of  the  beautiful  things  I  saw  and 
heard:  the  dark  accent  of  cap  and  gown 

*We  regret  deeply  that  our  space  allows  us  to  print 
only  brief  excerpts  from  Mr.  Anderson's  colorful  and  ap- 
preciative story.  He  is  the  father  of  Priscilla  Anderson 
'34,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  our  loveliest 
photographs. — Editor's  Note. 


against  a  green  background;  the  Quad  at 
night;  the  pure  delicious  loveliness  of  the 
singing  on  Paradise;  soprano  laughter 
ringing  across  the  lawns  at  twilight;  and  a 
hundred  other  touches  that  lent  a  momen- 
tary excitement  to  days  that  were  crowded 
with  activity.  ...  Of  course  no  one  ever 
succeeded  in  fully  putting  into  words  a  deep 
feeling,  an  intense  emotion,  nor  have  I 
more  than  touched  the  surface  of  what  I 
felt  during  those  four  days;  but  have  I  said 
enough  to  show  that  even  to  a  man  and  an 
outsider  Commencement  Week  is  not  dull? 
Paul  L.  Anderson 

Why  <Be  tAn  £lk? 

I  STOOD  among  the  parents  of  seniors 
and  watched  my  class  parade  in  yellow 
overalls  under  punning  posters.  The  only 
puns  I've  ever  been  able  to  stand  are  Shake- 
speare's because  they  are  Shakespeare's  and 
Mr.  Withington's  because  his  are  so  joy- 
fully disreputable.  About  the  Parade  I 
told  myself,  why  be  an  Elk?  This  was  the 
proper  attitude  in  my  section  of  '29,  and 
most  of  my  friends  had  so  far  adopted  it  as 
to  stay  away  from  the  Reunion  altogether. 
One  other  girl  and  I  preferred  to  attend  as 
disagreeably  as  possible.  Later  in  the  day, 
at  the  Alumnae  Assembly,  I  saw  Mr.  Neil- 
son  rejoice  everybody  by  stepping  around 
the  microphone  and  joining  in  the  general 
fooling,  and  had  the  grace  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  never  been  of  our  party;  he  is  an 
Elk,  the  most  august  Elk  of  all.  If  any- 
body could  have  changed  our  hearts,  he 
would  have  done  it  and,  goodness  knows,  I 
remember  his  trying,  but  the  result  was 
that  we  consigned  to  him  our  genuine 
though  perverted  college  spirit  and  turned 
it  into  personal  loyalty. 

I  remain  an  individualist  as  far  as  re- 
unions are  concerned,  and  therefore,  they 
tell  me,  an  anachronism.  (Everybody 
says  the  College  is  much  more  interesting 
now,  much  less  perverse.  But  I  notice  that 
The  Monthly  died  when  we  left,  and  that 
Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  have  drawn  up  their 
belts  to  the  last  hole.  Probably  perversity 
feeds  the  Arts.)  I've  been  to  at  least  five 
Commencements,  maybe  more,  and  experi- 
ence tells  me  that  the  way  to  enjoy  them  is 
not  to  parade,  either  in  garden-party  dresses 
carrying  an  ivy  chain  or  in  white  bearing 
one  red  rose,  or  in  yellow  overalls  under 
punning  posters;  not  to  listen  closely  to 
every  one  of  those  songs  on  Illumination 
Night;  not  to  attend  every  last  event  on 
aching  feet,  or  to  forgather  in  large  mobs 
with  your  dear  classmates,  but  to  go  off 
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somewhere  private  with  one  or  two  people, 
on  a  small  picnic  or  to  the  Chinese  restau- 
rant where  we  enjoyed  chow  mein  ana  the 
nickelodeon  but  which  most  people  call 
dirty— descending  upon  Illumination  Night 
w  hen  it's  practically  over,  and  on  the  recep- 
tions after  a  long  rest;  in  short,  to  have  a 
lit  tie  proportion  and  perspective;  in  tine,  not 
to  be  an  Klk. 

The  real  question,  I  take  it,  is  whether  it" 
two  old  classmates  are  fun  to  meet,  two 
hundred  old  classmates  are  one  hundred 
times  as  much  fun. 

Anne  Lloyd  Basinger  1929 

t_A  White  Turity  of  "Purpose 

CURIOUS  the  obstructive  quality  of  a 
purple  glove  or  a  yellow  feather. 
They  conceal  not  only  the  intelligence  of 
the  gentlewoman,  and  her  gentleness,  and 
her  womanliness,  but  also  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  a  reunion. 

To  attempt  to  recapture  a  lost  youth  is  as 
silly  as  it  is  impossible.  To  attempt  to 
imitate  modern  youth  does  not  occur  even 
to  the  most  hardy.  The  real  desires  of  the 
returning  alumna  are,  I  gather,  two:  to 
renew  and  strengthen  friendships  and  to  see 
what  has  happened  to  her  college  in  her 
absence.  For  the  second  of  these  purposes 
Commencement  is  probably  not  the  ideal 
period,  though  the  most  casual  of  returned 
alumnae  would  find  herself  this  June  mak- 
ing agreeable  effortless  acquaintance  with 
the  achievements  of  the  Glee  Club  and 
Dance  Group,  with  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
the  Faculty,  with  the  typical  undergradu- 
ate, with  the  externals  of  new  dormitories, 
and  the  excellencies  of  the  Tryon  Gallery. 
In  none  of  these  pursuits  is  a  costume  rele- 
vant or  even  convenient. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  on  the  second 
count  that  the  costume  serves  to  identify 
friends,  but  a  friend  unrecognizable  without 
a  scarlet  beret  seems  scarcely  worth  culti- 
vating. Apart  from  the  not  inconsiderable 
waste  of  money  and  energy  involved  even 
in  Smith's  comparatively  simple  regalia,  the 
effect  of  the  costumes  and  the  parade  signs 
is  merely  to  create  a  froth  of  silliness  mak- 
ing for  contempt  or  ridicule  on  the  part  of 
the  spectator  and  subduing  rather  than 
stimulating  the  spontaneous  gayety  of  the 
wearers.  One  would  not  be  sorry  to  see 
the  whole  Ivy  Day  pageant  fade,  though 
there  is  a  certain  spiritual  value  in  mass 
marching;  but  at  least  may  one  not  hope 
that  as  it  has,  I  am  told,  slowly  simplified 
with  the  years  it  may  soon  bleach  itself 
completely  to  a  white  purity  which  will 
reveal  rather  than  obscure  its  purpose? 
A  Spectator  of  the  Ivy  Day  Parade 


^Alunnius  "By  ^SMarriage 

ABOUT  mid-term  of  the  1934  Alumnae 
■  College,  I  was  accosted  at  the  close  of 
a  lecture:  "Please,  do  you  mind  telling  me 
if  you  are  a  husband?" 

The  direct  answer.  "I  am,"  did  not  close 
the  conversation,  for  then  she  said,  "Oh  I'm 
sorry,  that  isn't  just  what  I  mean.  What  I 
want  to  find  is  a  husband  who  is  not  one  of 
the  lecturers,  and  ask  him  some  questions." 

This  could  not  be  answered  with  a  mono- 
syllable, so  I  explained  my  status  as  a  regu- 
larly enrolled  "Sophomore"  for  this  Col- 
lege; further  I  offered  to  hear  the  questions 
— but  hoped  they  would  not  be  hard  ones 
about  the  art,  music,  literature,  science, 
psychology,  philosophy,  human  nature, 
finance,  and  other  governmental  problems 
in  Germany. 

"Thanks,"  she  said,  "but  no — a  different 
kind  of  question — and  I  hope  you  will  not 
mind.     How  does  all  this  affect  you?" 

I  replied  that  all  was  highly  satisfactory. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  A  carefully 
worked-out  program  of  coordinated  topics 
was  given  by  expert  and  enthusiastic  speak- 
ers to  an  audience  disclosing  by  question 
and  comment  the  presence  of  at  least  a  few 
specialists,  with  all  the  rest  mentally  alert 
and  interested.  All  stimulating,  somewhat 
strenuous,  but  quite  voluntary.  Only 
entrance  qualification  is  family  ties.  There 
is  no  quiz  nor  final  examination;  attendance 
at  lectures  is  not  recorded ;  yet  there  is  very 
little  cutting.  Add  to  such  a  banquet  of 
ideas  the  mere  mention  of  comfortable 
housing,  good  food,  pleasing  architecture  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  etc. — why  ask  how 
all  this  affects  one? 

But  I  had  not  grasped  her  real  point.  A 
husband  had  been  left  at  home  through  the 
fear  that,  as  one  of  so  few  men  among  so 
many  women,  the  situation  might  be  em- 
barrassing or  distressing.  On  this  point  it 
wras  a  pleasure  to  give  assurance  that  I  had 
seen  no  man  confused  or  hiding  in  a  panic, 
nor  the  group  going  into  a  protective  hud- 
dle. 

A  point  that  might  be  noted  (not  only  by 
the  bashful  or  worried  husband)  is  that  the 
lecturers  (mostly  men)  frequently  appeared 
at  mealtime  in  the  several  dining  rooms, 
and  also  made  a  high  record  for  attendance 
at  each  other's  lectures. 

Finally  I  offered  her  a  bit  of  advice: 

This  Alumnae  College  will  lose  some  of  its 
charm  if  divisions  or  repeated  lectures  are  found 
necessary  because  of  increased  enrollment.  In- 
vite him  now  to  come  next  year,  for  as  soon  as 
Smith  daughters  are  crowded  out  it  will  be  only 
natural  to  have  a  line  drawn  against  husbands. 

John  Bellamy  Taylor 


$5,000  for  THE  JEAN    CAHOON   MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 

$40,000    for   MAINTAINING    EDUCATIONAL    STANDARDS    OR    FOR 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Per  cent    Non-grad. 
grad.  gifts      gifts  Amount 
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Insurance      278 


$46,328.91 


2.1 


3,949      30.4%       297 


206.26 


Interest  

Deduct  for  expenses 

Total  Fund $45,083.64 


$46,535.17 
1.451.53 


Those  who  have  paid  insurance  premiums  are  to  be  included  in  the  percentage  of  givers  as  follows: 

Number 
Class  payments 

1918 78 

1919 147 

1920 53 


Additional 
per  cent 

Total 
per  cent 

19.7 
38.8 
12.7 

39.2 
53.8 
23.2 

(31Te  ^Alumnae  ^Association^ 

PlK  •■iiient,  Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington    12,  1906  23d  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Vice-President,  Jessie  (Carter)  White  '87,  3  Federal  Court,  Salem,  Mass. 
Clerk,  Harriet  Cheney    18,  30  W.  86th  St.,  New  York  City 
Helen  (Pomeroy)  Burtis   06,  174  Center  Av.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  (Goldthwait)  Bennett  '21,  Ethel  (Woolverton)  Cone  *07,  Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  '99,   Mary 

da\)  Hamilton    14,  Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  '00,  Amanda  (Bryan)  Kane  '27,  Josephine  (Sanderson) 

Ladd  '04,  Winifred  (Notman)  Prince  '11,  Katharine  Richards  '  1 3,  Edith  (Waterman)  Ten  Eyck  '1  5,  Caroline 

(Park)  W  hittemore'10. 

Alumnae  Trustees:  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99  (term  expires  1936),  Miriam  Titcomb  '01  (1938),  Alice  (Wright) 

Tea de  04(1940),  Dorothy  (Douglas)  Zinsser  T  3  ( 1 942) . 
Alumnae  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96  (1936),  Ada  Comstock  '97  (1937),  Aha  (Smith) 
Corbett'08(1940). 


i\eport  of  the  Senior  tAlumnae 
Trusiee^ 

SIMPLE  indeed  are  the  annals  of  this,  the 
59th  year  of  Smith  College,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  your  alumnae  representa- 
tives on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  recovery  of  public  confidence  in  the 
late  summer  of  1933  brought  an  unexpect- 
edly large  entering  class.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  plans  which  had  been  made  to 
close  most  of  the  small  frame  dwelling 
houses  and  bring  all  students  into  the 
larger  dormitories,  had  to  be  changed  at 
the  last  moment.  But  the  thought  of  such 
a  possibility  has  lingered  temptingly  in  the 
minds  of  the  Alumnae  Trustees  and  it  is 
their  fervent  hope  that  the  way  may  soon 
be  found  to  carry  out  the  plans  already 
made  for  the  final  completion  of  the  Quad- 
rangle. Charming  and  picturesque  as  are 
some  of  the  Victorian  residences,  they 
leave  much  to  be  desired  in  economy  and 
safety.  Their  gradual  disappearance  would 
both  relieve  the  Administration  and  release 
land  in  many  cases  more  appropriate  for 
other  uses. 

The  eight  years  of  my  term  as  Alumnae 
Trustee  have  covered  the  period  of  great 
prosperity  and  great  adversity  which  the 
country  has  undergone  since  1926.  The 
re-creation  and  the  development  of  the 
Alumnae  Fund  during  these  difficult  years 
has  been  an  outstanding  achievement. 
To  have  stabilized  alumnae  giving  and 
made  it  a  dependable  part  of  the  College 
resources  has  immeasurably  strengthened 
our  relations  to  our  Alma  Mater  and  deep- 
ened the  foundations  of  her  support.  From 
being  President  Seelye's  "joy  and  crown 
of  rejoicing,"  we  have  become  President 
Xeilson's  junior  partners  in  the  business 
with  an  acknowledged  responsibility  for  its 
maintenance. 

The  Fund  has  been  handled  with  wisdom 
and  good  sense  from  the  first.  It  has  set 
before  us  a  reasonable  task  which  yet  was 
worthy  of  our  best  effort,  and  it  has  held  its 
zealous  agents  to  fair  and  rational  methods 


of  rousing  enthusiasm  and  generosity.  It 
has  rendered  the  double  service  of  raising 
and  holding  the  level  of  Faculty  salaries  and 
of  supplementing  our  scholarship  funds, 
and  so  keeping  the  ranks  of  students  filled 
and  the  academic  equipment  fully  used. 
It  has  made  real  the  first  underpinning  of 
our  alumnae  Castle  in  the  Air  and  will  not 
leave  us  suspended  indefinitely,  I  am  sure. 
More  power  to  it  and  to  its  committees, 
present  and  future. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  institution  whose 
true  course  has  been  less  affected  by  the 
winds  which  have  blown  fair  and  foul  these 
past  eight  years,  than  this,  our  beloved 
College.  The  hand  at  the  wheel  has  kept 
her  steady  as  the  man  on  the  bridge  has  fore- 
seen the  weather  and  made  ready  to  meet  it. 
The  goal  of  his  voyage  is  the  quest  for  Truth, 
and  he  has  never  been  deceived  by  thinking 
he  had  arrived  and  need  seek  no  more.  As 
in  every  ship's  company,  there  have  been 
from  time  to  time  among  us  a  few  who  were 
fearful  of  rocks  ahead  when  they  saw 
familiar  marks  and  buoys  left  behind  and 
were  quite  sure  they  could  read  the  chart 
better  than  he.  But  the  loyalty  of  this 
great  alumnae  body  was  never  more  com- 
plete than  it  is  now,  and  with  what  good 
reason !  Has  any  captain  on  the  seven  seas 
demonstrated  a  more  superb  seamanship 
or  proved  himself  an  abler  pilot  than  the 
one  who  has  been  at  the  helm  of  our  good 
ship  these  seventeen  years? 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  '97 

ISlpte  from  the  Office^ 

THE  Association  was  represented  at  the 
North  Atlantic  Section  meeting  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  \\\,  June  16-18,  held  at  the  Vassar 
Alumnae  House,  by  Dorothy  Douglass  '20, 
President  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Smith 
Club,  Hazel  (Catherwood)  Cameron  '07, 
Allana  (Small)  Krieger  '04,  Dorothy 
(Kirchner)  de  Cordova  '27.  The  Associa- 
tion was  entitled  to  9  delegates,  but  because 
the  A.  A.  U.  W.  dates  conflicted  with  our 
Commencement,  it  seemed  necessary  to 
have  a  smaller  delegation. 
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Report  of  the  Tresident^ 

VIEWED  in  the  light  of  the  times,  the 
past  year  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
is  amazing.  Most  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions have  been  in  the  condition  so  graph- 
ically described  by  the  Red  Queen  in 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  when  she  said,  "It 
takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep 
in  the  same  place." 

Our  Association  has  not  only  "kept  in 
the  same  place"  but,  again  quoting  the 
Red  Queen,  it  has  "got  somewhere  else." 
Due  to  redoubled  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
devoted  Office  staff  and  to  thrift  that 
would  be  marveled  at  even  in  Scotland, 
the  red-ink  bottle  has  not  yet  had  to  be 
taken  down  off  the  shelf.  And  the  service 
that  the  Alumnae  Association  has  been  able 
to  render  to  its  members  and  to  the  College 
has  been  greater  than  ever  before. 

It  is  interesting  and  astonishing  to  note 
that  with  the  increasingly  difficult  condi- 
tions of  the  past  years,  alumnae  interest 
in  the  College  has  waxed  instead  of  waning 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Last  June, 
in  the  hardest  of  all  these  hard  years,  the 
number  of  returning  alumnae  was  1438, 
next  to  the  largest  number  in  any  prosper- 
ous year,  except  of  course  in  abnormal  cases 
such  as  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary.* 

The  most  notable  achievement  of  the 
year  has  been  the  Alumnae  College  held 
last  June  following  Commencement.  Bril- 
liant stars  from  the  Faculty  galaxy  con- 
ducted the  4-day  program  of  lectures  and 
discussions  on  "Great  Britain  in  the  20th 
Century,"  and  the  student  body  of  this  new 
type  of  college  numbered  210,  including 
five  husbands  and  one  uncle.  The  great 
success  of  this  alumnae  venture  is  shown 
best  in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  sec- 
ond session  this  year  is  being  awaited. 
The  enrollment  is  now  259.  We  are  always 
proud  of  the  willingness  of  the  College 
Administration  to  undertake  new  projects, 
but  we  owe  special  gratitude  to  President 
Neilson  and  the  Faculty  for  their  generous 
and  ready  response  to  this  request  of  ours 
for  an  Alumnae  College. 

At  the  Chicago  Fair  last  summer  more 
than  3000  people  visited  the  Smith  Booth, 
where  they  were  greeted  by  members  of 
the  Chicago  Smith  Club.  Most  of  these 
visitors  were  Faculty,  alumnae,  or  students, 
but  more  than  500  were  girls  of  precollege 
age.  In  June  the  Administration  of  Smith 
College  received  word  from  the  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Institute  of  Brazil  that  the 
College  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  and 
a  diploma   of  honor   for  its  Booth   at  A 

*The  figure  for  this  year  (1934)  is  1600. 


Century  of  Progress  in  Chicago.  This 
summer  again  the  American  public  is  to  be 
made  Smith-conscious  by  the  Booth  with 
its  beautiful  mural  painted  by  Mr.  Larkin, 
by  its  piles  of  Smith  Quarterlies,  and  the 
warm  welcome  of  Smith  hostesses  from  the 
Chicago  Club.  In  addition,  your  Associa- 
tion has  provided  for  representation  in  the 
headquarters  that  is  to  be  maintained 
again  this  year  by  the  other  women's 
colleges  at  the  Fair.  As  you  no  doubt 
know,  Smith  and  Radcliffe  are  the  only 
two  women's  colleges  with  individual 
booths. 

Our  Sixth  Alumnae  Week-End  last  Oc- 
tober brought  back  to  Northampton  the 
largest  number  of  alumnae  so  far  recorded 
at  this  occasion.  Classes  were  visited, 
President  Neilson  spoke  at  luncheon,  and 
in  the  evening  he  also  presided  at  the  sym- 
posium on  international  affairs,  at  which 
Professor  George  H.  Blakeslee  of  Clark 
University  lectured  on  Manchuria. 

Just  preceding  this  week-end,  your  Presi- 
dent and  your  General  Secretary  met  with 
the  presidents  and  general  secretaries  of  the 
alumnae  associations  of  Seven  Colleges 
at  Mount  Holyoke  for  a  stimulating  3-day 
round-table  discussion  of  alumnae  prob- 
lems. 

In  November  the  Alumnae  Office  staff 
entertained  at  tea  in  its  office  in  College 
Hall,  91  freshman  granddaughters.  It  will 
interest  you  to  know,  I  am  sure,  that  there 
are  now  in  College  a  total  of  276  students 
whose  mothers  are  alumnae. 

Economy  has  been  our  watchword 
throughout  every  phase  of  our  work.  It 
was  in  its  interest  last  autumn  that  you 
received  the  very  slim  supplement  to  your 
1933  Alumnae  Register  instead  of  the 
customary  yearly  edition.  By  this,  several 
thousand  dollars  were  saved  for  the  College. 
Next  autumn,  however,  you  are  promised 
a  Register  in  its  normal  full  figure.  And 
in  1935,  following  past  custom,  the  College 
will  issue  the  decennial  Biographical  Cata- 
logue of  all  its  locate-able  graduates.  This 
will  give  you  not  only  married  names  and 
addresses  but  a  record  of  the  activities 
of  some  14,000  alumnae. 

The  functions  of  our  Alumnae  Office  have 
been  expanded  to  include  moving  picture 
production,  the  result  of  which,  "A  Fresh- 
man Comes  to  Smith,"  provides  our  first 
film  with  a  connected  story  and  a  real 
scenario.  Four  copies  of  this  film  have 
been  constantly  on  the  road,  being  shown 
at  clubs  and  schools  with  real  success. 

Our  annual  spring  senior  supper  party 
was  held  in  April  with  the  Association  enter- 
taining about  50  seniors:  house  presidents 
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Any  Day  before  Commencement  in  the  Alumnae  Office 


and  other  representatives.  Your  Presi- 
dent, your  General  Secretary,  and  your 
Fund  Chairman  spoke  to  them  of  the  As- 
sociation and  its  activities.  These  50 
seniors  act  as  our  shock  brigade  in  present- 
ing the  Association  to  their  class.  The 
results  of  their  enthusiasm  are  gratifying. 
Twenty  houses  have  joined  the  Association 
100%.  The  total  percentage  of  1934  enter- 
ing into  our  membership  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  well  above  95%. 

Another  alumnae  activity  that  has  be- 
come an  annual  event  is  School  Day,  held 
in  May  simultaneously  with  Field  Day  and 
Float  Night.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
large  and  able  undergraduate  committee, 
170  girls  of  precollege  age,  escorted  by 
teachers  or  parents,  were  received,  shown 
over  the  College,  fed  in  the  Students'  Club- 
house, and  diverted  by  the  pageant  upon 
Paradise. 

Once  again  I  regret  to  report  no  progress 
in  connection  with  our  cherished  plan  for 
an  Alumnae  Building.  Our  present  quar- 
ters are  still  just  as  small  as  they  were 
last  year  and  our  activities  greater.  Each 
entering  class  has  more  daughters  of  alum- 
nae who  find  the  Alumnae  Office  a  pleasant 
source  of  help  and  comfort.  With  each 
graduating  class  the  Association  grows 
bigger,  the  mail  grows  heavier.  Our  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  her  assistants  are  having 
to  learn  to  fold  themselves  up  smaller  and 
smaller.     My  great  fear  is  that  if  some- 


thing is  not  done  soon  we  may  not  be 
able  to  find  them  at  all. 

Now  that  the  Depression  is  over,  our 
most  pressing  problem  is  this  problem  of  an 
Alumnae  Building.  It  should  also  be  our 
most  thrilling  project.  We  must  dust  off 
and  polish  up  again  our  vision  of  what  it 
can  mean  in  increased  usefulness  to  us  as 
we  return  to  Northampton,  what  it  can 
mean  to  our  daughters  and  friends  who  are 
students,  but  above  all  its  potentiality  for 
our  more  effective  service  to  the  College. 

Miss  Hammond  of  the  Alumnae  Office 
has  worked  out  an  alluring  Five-Year  Plan 
for  the  realization  of  our  dream.  She 
figures  thus: 

We  have  on  hand  designated  for  this  special  pur- 
pose $40,000.  We  need  in  addition  only  the 
following  annual  givers  over  a  period  of  5  years: 

5  to  give  $1,000  a  year $25,000 

10  to  give  500  a  year 25,000 

100  to  give  100  a  year 50,000 

1,000  to  give  10  a  vear 50,000 

2,400  to  give  5  a  year 60,000 

Total  needed $210,000 

Speed  the  day  when  conditions  permit 
us  to  start  it!  That  day  is  not  yet.  But 
we  can  think  of  it,  we  can  plan  for  it,  and 
above  all  we  can  talk  about  it.  My  farmer 
friends  in  Virginia  have  a  saying,  "It's  the 
squeaky  axle  that  gets  the  grease." 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  right  that 
the  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
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should  be  given  the  privilege  of  making 
this  report  of  the  year's  progress.  It  really 
should  be  made  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
credit  for  the  achievement  justly  belongs. 
I  feel  that  I  should  sign  this  report,  "Re- 
spectfully submitted,  Florence  Snow." 
But  then  if  Florence  Snow  made  her  report 
to  you  herself,  she  would  be  far  too  modest 
to  tell  you  of  the  truly  invaluable  service 
she  is  rendering.  When  I  think  of  the 
infinitesimal  part  which  the  present  presi- 
dent plays  I  feel  very  small  and  unim- 
portant. I  feel  just  like  the  chairman  of  a 
certain  board  of  directors.  He  was  asked 
to  define  his  function  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  "My  function,"  he  replied,  "is 
just  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  parsley 
on  the  fish." 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Frances  Carpenter  Huntington  '12, 

President 

The  ^Alumnae  Office^ 

THIS  last  year  of  the  Alumnae  Office 
might  be  appropriately  introduced  by 
the  remark  of  a  small  boy  of  limited  ex- 
perience but  with  great  powers  of  observa- 
tion. After  listening  to  some  conversation 
adult  and  rather  dismal,  he  said  happily 
to  his  father,  "Daddy,  we  haven't  been 
affected  by  the  depression,  have  we?  Ex- 
cept, of  course,  financially!" 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Office  and  its 
activities  have  been  truly  undepressed. 
Never  has  the  Office  staff  been  busier. 
The  figures  for  incoming  mail  have  ex- 
ceeded last  year's  18,000  pieces  by  over 
2000;  the  outgoing  mail  has  increased  by 
7621  pieces  over  the  52,000  of  last  year. 
(The  post  office  employees  as  well  as  the 
Office  staff  and  the  visitors  will  be  glad 
when  the  Association  has  a  ground  floor 
in  its  own  Alumnae  Building  and  is  actually 
occupying  it!) 

More  visitors  than  ever  have  found  their 
way  to  the  present  second-floor  quarters, 
when  returning  for  individual  visits  or  on 
special  homecoming  occasions.  What  with 
fall  Week-Ends,  winter  Councils,  spring 
School  Days,  and  the  rest,  the  Association's 
policy  is  fast  becoming:  "Every  Month  in 
the  Year  There's  a  Reason  for  Returning  to 
Your  Alma  Mater!" 

Guests  from  50  other  colleges,  alumni-ae 
officers  from  the  New  England  District  of 
the  American  Alumni  Council,  held  their 
meeting  at  Smith  in  January.  Delegates 
from  the  Smith  Alumnae  Office  returned  the 
call  in  April,  at  the  national  convention  of 
the  Council.  The  biennial  meeting  of  the 
presidents  and  executive  secretaries  of 
Seven  Colleges  at  Mount  Holyoke  in  the 


fall  was  a  very  profitable  feature  of  the 
year.  The  secretaries  are  working  together 
now  on  the  national  meeting  for  clubs  of 
Seven  Colleges  scheduled  for  next  October. 

The  Office  "Line-a-Day"  records  assist- 
ance rendered  to  eager  clubs  in  search  of 
speakers,  to  classes  striving  after  superla- 
tive reunions,  to  committees  revising  Club 
Handbooks  and  the  procedure  of  "1776," 
to  Chicago  still  celebrating  progress,  to 
Education  Committees  devising  new  Read- 
ing Lists  and  that  happiest  of  all  enter- 
prises, the  Alumnae  College,  and  also  to 
undergraduate  officers.  Never  has  there 
been  so  friendly  a  Senior  Class,  nor  one  so 
ready  to  enter  upon  its  alumnae  responsi- 
bilities, inspired  as  it  has  been  by  the  As- 
sociation Committee  on  Class  Organization 
and  Records.  Nor  must  there  be  forgotten 
one  activity  entirely  unaffected  by  any 
depression — the  blithe  and  voluminous 
questionnaire!  At  moments  when  half  of 
Lawrence  House  is  folding  and  stuffing 
"literature"  in  the  mailing  room,  when 
every  corner  contains  an  extra  typist,  and 
when  the  Quarterly  clamors  for  a  mez- 
zanine on  which  to  drape  its  yards  of  proof, 
then  it  is  we  are  besought  to  tell  some 
stranger  "the  influence  of  Smith  College 
graduates  in  the  early  eighties  on  standards 
of  education  in  the  South"!  When  the 
inquiry  takes  the  form  of  "What  have  you 
at  Smith  done  for  your  Alma  Mater?"  we 
are  tempted  to  answer,  "We  have  replied  to 
Questionnaires!  at  length,  and  often!" 

One  reason  for  the  extreme  business  of 
the  Orifice  staff,  during  this  last  year  is,  we 
must  admit,  that  it  has  taken  more  time 
as  well  as  more  ingenuity  to  collect  the 
Association  revenues.  But  we  are  proud 
that  in  every  one  of  these  recent  years  the 
budget  has  been  balanced.  We  recognize 
gratefully  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
faithfulness  of  members  and  subscribers. 
They  should  be  finding  compensation  in  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Association,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  freely  call  upon  their 
Alumnae  Office  for  greater  and  better 
endeavors. 

Florence  Snow  '04,  General  Secretary 

The  Quarterly  Report  will  be  found  on 
page  349. 

The  tAbridged  Minutes  of  the  ^Asso- 
ciation Meeting 

THE  alumnae  were  welcomed  to  the 
54th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
by  its  president,  Mrs.  Huntington.  She 
greeted  especially  the  Class  of  1884,  at- 
tending its  50th  Anniversary,  and  Miss 
Mary  Whiton  of  the  Class  of  1879. 
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Reports  for  the  year  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Huntington  ami  Mr.-.  Emerson,  Senior 
Alumnae  Trustee.  The  report  »>i~  the 
urer,  presented  by  Mrs.  Rurtis.  showed 
another  budget  balanced  and  tin'  receipts 
from  dues  and  subscriptions  <>n  the  up 
grade.  The  budget  for  the  coming  year, 
a-  submitted  by  mail,  was  presented  by 
Mr-.  Hutchinson,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  adopted. 

As  this  year  marks  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  All  MNAE  QUARTERLY  and  the  24th 
year  in  which  Miss  Hill  has  served  as  Edi- 
tor, special  honor  was  given  to  this  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Association.  The  history 
of  the  Quarterly  from  1909  to  the  present 
was  given  by  Miss  Hill  as  her  Annual 
Report.  A  Western  Union  messenger  ap- 
peared with  telegrams  congratulating  the 
Quarterly  and  its  Editor  from  the  secre- 
taries of  all  the  classes.  Mrs.  Huntington 
presented  the  Editor  with  a  silver  plate 
and  a  check  from  the  Association.  Time 
was  then  taken  for  filling  out  anniversary 
subscription  blanks  for  the  Quarterly  as  a 
birthday  gift. 

President  Xeilson  announced  that  Dor- 
othy (Douglas)  Zinsser  '13  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  alumnae  and  elected  by  the 
Board  as  the  next  Alumnae  Trustee,  to  serve 
for  eight  years.  His  talk  was  on  scholar- 
ships and  the  administration  of  them. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  an  honorary  life  subscription  to 
the  Quarterly  was  voted  to  Miss  Louisa 
Cheever  '90,  retiring  after  a  term  of  34 
years  on  the  Faculty,  and  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  Association  to  Mrs.  Senda 
Berenson  Abbott,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  from  1892  to  1911. 

Mrs.  Rausch,  chairman,  reported  for  the 
Alumnae  Fund  and  awarded  prizes  to 
various  class  chairmen.  At  that  time  the 
Fund  stood  at  S41,400,  with  good  hopes  of 
reaching  the  goal  of  845,000.*  On  recom- 
mendation of  the  Fund  Committee  it  was 
voted  to  amend  the  first  sentence  of 
Section  E  of  the  Fund  Charter  to  read : 

Gifts  to  the  Alumnae  Fund  shall  not  be  further 
designated  without  special  action  by  the  Central 
Fund  Committee. 

The  project  chosen  for  1934-35  was  en- 
dorsed by  vote  of  the  meeting : 

*  See  page  432  for  final  report. 


That  the  Alumnae  Fund  make  every  effort  to 
raise  $40,000  as  a  gift  to  the  College  to  be  used 
lor  maintaining  educational  standards  or  for 
scholarships,  as  the  need  of  the  year  shall 
determine.  Should  the  receipts  exceed  $40,000, 
the  project  tor  which  the  excess  shall  be  used 
shall  be  voted  in  June. 

Mrs.  Libby,  chairman  of  Branches  and 
Local  Clubs,  reported  on  the  activities  of 
the  71  Smith  Clubs  in  their  projects  for 
raising  money  for  the  Fund,  scholarships, 
Ginling,  and  juniper  Lodge. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors  was  read  by  Miss  Allison,  chair- 
man of  the  Polling  Committee.  (See  De- 
partment heading.) 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  clerk  and 
directors  was  passed. 

Announcement  was  made  of  August  15 
as  the  date  of  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Club  at  Juniper  Lodge, 
of  October  13  as  the  date  of  the  Alumnae 
Week-End,  and  October  22  as  that  of  the 
Sevenfold  Alumnae  Broadcast. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  Assembly 
program,  arranged  by  the  Worcester  Smith 
Club  this  year,  under  Alice  (Stevens) 
Williams  '19. 

Frances  (Steele)  Holden  '19,  Clerk 

Senior  Honor  %o1l 

THREE  hundred  and  eighty-seven  sen- 
iors, 95.3%  of  1934,  have  become 
members.  There  are  202  Quarterly  sub- 
scribers in  the  Class  of  1934. 

Below  is  a  list  of  campus  houses  with 
100%  memberships  and  the  names  of  girls 
who  obtained  them.  They  are  printed  in 
the  order  in  which  "returns"  were  reported 
at  the  Alumnae  Office. 

Morrow,  Eleanor  Fisher;  Haven,  Jane 
McWhinney;  Ellen  Emerson,  Isabel 
McBarron:  Gardiner,  Caroline  Atkinson; 
Tyler.  Marjorie  Henger;  Martha  Wil- 
son, Ellen  Foot;  Baldwin,  Rosamond 
Bacon;  Lawrence,  Jane  Berry;  Wash- 
burn, Katharine  Doe;  Dickinson,  Ann 
Peirce;  Parsons,  Jane  Caulfield;  Clark, 
Dorothea  Hendricks;  Parsons  Annex, 
Jane  Crary;  Morris,  Eleanor  Judson; 
Dewey,  Jane  Hall;  Sessions,  Amy  Carter; 
Albright,  Eliza  Taylor;  Park,  Eleanor 
Osborn;  Hopkins  Group,  Margery  Hod- 
der;  Northrop,  Deborah  Gilbert. 


The  Squeaky  (Axle  Qets  Some  Qrease 

CTX  other  words,  as  we  go  to  press,  the  Alumnae  Office,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the 
President  As  expanding  into  the  offices  next  door  in  College  Hall  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Vocational  Bureau  {now  to  be  found  around  the  corner). 


Current  ^Publications 

Compiled  by 

HELEN  EVANS  CHILSON  1910 


Faculty  'Publications 

Arvin,  Newton  Our  Haughty  Poets,  in 
Current  History,  June. — "Father's  Ideas" 
[rev.],  in  New  Republic,  May  23. — The  Age 
of  Innocence  [rev.],  in  New  Republic,  June 
6. 

Barnes,  Walter  C.  (rev.),  in  Jour,  of 
Modern  History,  June. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen  (rev.),  in  The  Com- 
monweal, Feb.  2. — The  Pure  Flame  [rev.], 
in  The  Commonweal,  May  11. — The  Amer- 
ican Father  Attends  His  Wife's  Reunion,  in 
Scribner's  Mag.,  July. 

Curti,  Merle  E.  (rev.),  in  Amer.  Historical 
Review,  Apr. 

Hall,  Leland  (rev.),  in  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune's  Books,  June  17. 

Packard,  Sidney  R.  (rev.),  in  Speculum, 
Apr. — (rev.),  in  Amer.  Historical  Review, 
Apr. 

van  Winkle,  Cortlandt  Initiation  [rev.], 
in  The  Commonweal,  May  11. — (See  With- 
ington,  Faculty  Publications.) 

Wakeman,  Seth  Scholars!  March!,  in  Amer. 
Scholar,  Summer  1934. 

Withington,  Robert  Modern  Trends  in 
Education,  in  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  May 
20. — (with  Cortlandt  van  Winkle)  Eminent 
British  Writers  of  the  19th  Century.  N.  Y.: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

tAlumnae  "Publications 

t  Beaupre,  Olive  '04  (Mrs.  Miller)  The 
Facts  of  Sex,  in  Childhood  Interests,  June. 

Bedinger,  Margery  ex-'12  Navajo  Jew- 
elry Making,  in  Junior  Red  Cross  News, 
May. 

Converse,  Ethel  Jane  '21  (Mrs.  Winslow) 
Irrepressibles  1863-1934,  in  Junior  League 
Mag.,  May. 

Farrand,  Margaret  '14  (Mrs.  Thorp)  That 
Amiable  Victorian:  The  Centenary  of 
Wrilliam  Morris,  in  Literary  Observer,  June- 
July. 

Fuller,  Eunice  '08  (Mrs.  Barnard)  Youth 
Cries  Out  for  a  Salvaging  Hand,  in  N.  Y. 
Times  Mag.,  July  1.— (with  Patty  S.  Hill) 
Leisure — Open  to  All  Comers,  in  McCall's 
Mag.,  July. 

t  Gruening,  Martha  '09  The  Lynching  of 
Norris  Dendy,  in  New  Republic,  June  6. — 
t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 


Lilliputians  [rev.],  in  New  Republic,  June 
13. — Is  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Retreating?,  in 
The  Nation,  June  27. 

Hastings,  Mary  '05  (Mrs.  Bradley)  Road 
of  Desperation.  N.  Y.:  D.  Appleton-Cen- 
tury  Co. 

Hines,  Marion  '13  (with  Vera  Mather) 
Studies  in  the  Innervation  of  Skeletal 
Muscle  V.,  The  Limb  Muscles  of  the  Newt, 
Triturus  Torosus,  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  Anat- 
omy, Mar.  15. 

Josephy,  Helen  '21  (Mrs.  Robison)  Dining 
at  Sea  [April],  Gourmets  Go  to  Sea  [May], 
All  Aboard  for  Smorgasbord  [June],  in 
American  Traveler. 

Joslin,  Mary  '98  Bands  of  Orion,  in 
Bozart  and  Contemporary  Verse,  Mar.-Apr. 

Leland,  Louise  '23  (with  Anne  Bruce 
Haldeman)  In  Vermont  Hills,  in  House 
Beautiful,  June. 

Linton,  Eleanor  '09  (Mrs.  Clark)  (with 
E.  R.  Clark)  Observations  on  Living 
Arterio- Venous  Anastomoses  as  Seen  in 
Transparent  Chambers  Introduced  into  the 
Rabbit's  Ear,  in  Amer.  Jour,  of  Anatomy, 
Mar.  15. 

Lord,  Alice  '97  (Mrs.  Parsons)  The  Birth 
of  a  Nation,  in  Independent  Woman,  June. 

McAfee,  Helen  '03  Life  of  Anna  Cora 
Ogden  Mowatt  (in  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography.  N.  Y.:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons). 
— Outstanding  Novels,  in  Yale  Review, 
June. 

f  MacDuffie,  Beth  '20  (Mrs.  O'Halloran) 
Portrait,  by  Elspeth  [pseud.],  in  N.  Y. 
Herald  Tribune,  May  31. 

f  Merz,  Elizabeth  19  (Mrs.  Butterfield) 
Home  [words  and  music].  Chicago:  Clay- 
ton F.  Summy  Co. 

Moss,  Sarah  ex-'27  (Mrs.  Lorimer)  (with 
Graeme  Lorimer)  Return  Engagement,  in 
Ladies'  Home  Jour.,  July. 

f  Nicholl,  Louise  '13  Chrysanthemum, 
in  iV.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Books,  Jan.  3. 

f  Peterson,  Adelaide  '11  (Mrs.  Love)  (Po- 
ems), in  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Feb.  7,  Apr. 
26,  May  1,  May  23,  June  14. 

Posner,  Gertrude  '14  (Chapter),  in  Ca- 
reers for  Women,  by  Catherine  Filene. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Ranson,  Joan  '33  (Lascelles-Ranson)  Haunt- 
ed, in  Harper's  Mag.,  Mar. — The  Socialist 
Remedy  [rev.],  in  Current  History,  June. 

Russell,  Annie  '86  (Mrs.  Marble)     Centen- 
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.11  \  of  Frank  Stockton,  1  [umorist ,  in  Spring- 
field  Republican,  Apr.  IS.  Phyllis  Bent- 
Icy'a  I  iterary  Opinions,  in  Springfield 
Republican,  Apr.  2(>. 

m  w.  I  i  n  [sb  '29    She  Loves  Act  ing  and 
tin  She  Got  a  Ferryboal   Ride,  in 

Y.  Herald  Tribune,  May  13. 

Si  \ki  ii.  ELE4  i  V  '29  (Mrs.  Johnson)  A  Visit 
to  the  Lonely  Isle  of  Mutiny,  in  N.  Y. 
Times  Mag.,  June  24.  (Series  of  articles 
on  cruise  of  Yankee),  in  Springfield  Sunday 
Union  and  Republican,  Apr.  22,  Apr.  29, 
May  6,  May  27,  June  10,  July  l. 

Sperrt,  Henrietta  '10  (Mrs.  Ripperger) 
Public  Health  Is  a  Public  Trust,  in  Good 
Housekeeping,  June.- -The  Women  of  Staa- 
tenlos  State,  in  New  Outlook,  June. — 
(Articles),  in  N.  Y.  Times  Mag.,  Apr.  22, 
May  6,  May  20,  May  21,  June  3,  June  10, 
June  17,  June  24,  July  1, 

\\\  Kleeck,  Mary  '04  Miners  and  Man- 
agement. N.  V.:  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion.— Master  Craftsman,  in  Yale  Review, 
June. 

t  Wheeler,  Blanche  '92  (Mrs.  Williams) 
Marv  C.  Wheeler.  Boston:  Marshall  Tones 
Co.  ' 


The  Royal  Empire  So<  iety,  by  Avaline  Fol- 
som  '17.  London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd.      10s.  6d. 

MISS  FOLSOM'S  thesis  treats  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Royal  Empire  Society — 
first  named  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute — 
and  is  a  thoroughgoing  and  interesting  account 
of  the  struggles  of  England  towards  Imperial- 
ism in  a  period  when,  as  the  author  says, 
"The  broad  road  leading  to  imperial  dis- 
memberment lay  plainly  ahead." 

The  farseeing  founders  of  the  Institute 
estimated  rightly  the  value  of  the  colonies  to 
England,  and  as  it  grew  to  be  a  medium  of 
colonial  information,  its  value  became  more 
and  more  evident,  and  its  discussions  and 
papers,  not  the  work  of  amateurs,  but  of  spe- 
cialists in  their  subjects,  gave  invaluable  data 
on  agriculture,  mining,  climate,  education, 
emigration,  legislation,  imperial  relations  in 
general,  and  the  most  diversified  interests  of 
the  colonies. 


J^ecrologp 


Ex- 1883 

Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Brooks  (Louise  Griswold), 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Whiting  Griswold 
of  Greenfield  (Mass.),  May  29,  in  Reading. 
1884  ' 

Clara  May  Clark,  July  1,  after  a  long 
illness.  After  graduation  she  attended 
M.  I.  T.  for  special  courses,  later  engaging  in 
social  settlement  work  with  the  Christodora 
House  and  joining  the  faculty  of  the  Biblical 
Seminary  of  New  York  City.  Miss  Clark  was 
a  faithful  church  member  and  worker  for  many 
years.  She  was  much  interested  in  missions 
and  had  a  large  correspondence  with  mission- 
aries in  the  foreign  field.  Because  of  her 
understanding  of  the  Bible,  she  directed  the 
students  of  the  Lyman  Bible  Class  of  Edwards 
Church,  Northampton,  for  several  years. 

Mary  L.  Mason,  June  24.  Mary  was 
1884's  Class  President  for  the  past  ten  years 
and  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  50th 
Reunion. 

In  1880  she  ranked  first  in  competitive 
entrance  examinations.  Later  she  took  the 
M.A.  degree  at  Cornell.  She  taught  in 
schools  in  Indianapolis  and  Columbus,  also  at 
the  Burnham  School,  retiring  in  1932. 

Strikingly  unassuming  but  of  an  able  mind, 
she  was  a  delightful  friend  and  loyal  in  devo- 
tion to  Smith.  She  enjoyed  living  in  Nor- 
thampton where  she  is  survived  by  two  sis- 
ters, Katherine  and  Elizabeth  '87,  associate 
professor  of  chemistry  for  35  years. 
1886 

Zulema  Ruble,  May  7,  in  her  home  in 
Canton  (111.),  after  a  short  illness  resulting 
from  a  fall. 


My  friendship  with  Zulema  dates  from 
September  1880,  when  we  entered  the  Mary  A. 
Burnham  School  to  prepare  for  Smith.  Her 
greatest  interest  in  those  two  years  was  the 
study  of  Greek  with  Miss  Burnham.  In  Col- 
lege, Zulema  continued  her  faithful  work  in  the 
classical  course  and  brought  honor  to  Eighty- 
Six  by  writing  for  Senior  Dramatics  the  play 
"Composita."  Its  name  still  binds  us  all 
together. 

Successful  years  of  teaching  found  their 
climax  in  the  position  of  associate  principal  of 
Graham  Hall  [in  Minneapolis],  a  school  named 
for  her  mother.  Upon  her  return  to  Canton, 
she  became  vitally  interested  in  every  civic 
and  philanthropic  project  and  in  the  activities 
of  her  church. 

Disappointed  in  not  visiting  A  Century  of 
Progress  at  its  opening,  Zulema  wrote  in  her 
last  Class  Letter,  "I  finally  convinced  myself 
that  there  was  but  one  thing  in  Chicago 
I  cared  to  see — The  Great  Chalice  of  Antioch 
— and  now  I  find  myself  awaiting  the  con- 
summation of  my  hope  this  summer."  Surely 
that  hope  was  fulfilled  in  the  Vision  of  the 
Greater  Chalice  that  came  to  her  in  May. 

Henrietta  H.  Seelye 
1893 

Harriet  Bigelow,  June  27,  of  apoplexy,  in 
Java,    while   on    leave   of   absence   from   the 
College.     A  tribute  will  be  found  on  page  426. 
1896 

Mrs.  Clifton  H.  Dwinnell  (Elisabeth 
Marshall),  May  5,  in  Pasadena  (Calif.),  where 
she  had  been  spending  the  winter  with  friends. 
When  she  was  taken  ill,  her  eldest  daughter, 
Sabina    Dwinnell    Crosby,    flew    across    the 
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continent  and  was  with  her  mother  for  two 
weeks  before  the  end. 

For  many  years  Elisabeth  had  not  been 
well,  but  her  spirit  to  meet  life  was  always 
valiant;  never  would  she  permit  a  physical 
handicap  to  limit  her  responsibilities  nor  to 
dampen  her  enthusiasms.  She  insisted  on 
enjoying  life  and  on  bringing  happiness  to 
those  around  her.  Beth  loved  people  and  had 
a  host  of  friends  of  all  ages.  She  had  an 
understanding  of  youth,  a  social  gayety,  and 
an  informality  that  appealed  particularly  to 
young  people.  In  her  home  was  splendid 
hospitality,  cordiality,  and  the  warmth  of 
friendship. 

All    those    who    knew    Beth    will    cherish 
memories  of  her  unselfish  and  tireless  devotion 
to  her  family,  her  fine  loyalty,  her  rare  sense  of 
humor,  her  courageous  spirit.         L.   K.  H. 
1905 

Mrs.  James  W.  Aughiltree  (Ruth  Max- 
son),  June  14,  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Maxson,  at  Long  Lake  (N.  Y.) 
where  she  had  been  living  the  past  year  with 
her  husband. 

1913 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Vesey  (Cornelia  Black- 
burn), May  16,  1932. 

The  news  of  Cornelia's  death  came  as  a 
shock  to  her  Class.  Her  father  only  recently 
has  written  of  her  death  after  an  operation, 
two  years  ago.  She  had  left  New  York  and 
gone  to  Chicago,  so  no  word  had  been  received 
for  several  years. 

To  quote  from  her  mother's  letter:  "She 
was  our  only  daughter  and  had  returned  to 
Georgetown  to  live,  to  be  with  us  in  our  old 
age,  and,  too,  because  her  health  was  not  good. 
Cornelia  was  very  loyal  in  her  heart  to  Smith 
College  and  regretted  that  she  was  unable  to 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  College." 

After  graduation,  she  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky.  She  taught  Latin  for  a 
while,  and  then  trained  for  nursing  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  later  nursing  in 
Georgetown.  She  was  married  in  1919  and  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  parents. 

H.  H.  C. 
1914 

Margaret  Torrison,  April  10,  after  an 
illness  of  six  years. 

Up  to  the  time  of  her  illness,  she  had  lived 
a  busy  and  interesting  life.  Her  first  job 
after  graduation  was  in  connection  with  the 
Suffragist  Movement,  during  which  she 
traveled  all  over  the  East  with  a  group  of 
girls  campaigning.  Next  she  was  assistant 
manager  of  the  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions in  Chicago. 


In  1918  she  went  abroad  with  a  unit  of  girls 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  after 
a  year  of  helping  with  the  entertainment  in 
various  rest  centers,  she  returned  to  the 
Collegiate  Bureau. 

In  1923,  she  went  to  New  York  to  work  in 
the  Part-Time  Bureau.  She  was  engaged 
as  assistant  to  Helen  Bennett  in  prepar- 
atory work  for  A  Century  of  Progress 
Exhibition,  but  within  a  short  time  was 
taken  ill. 

Although  for  the  past  six  years  she  was  a 
complete  invalid,  confined  to  her  bed  most  of 
the  time,  she  retained  her  courage,  her  sense 
of  humor,  and  her  vital  interest  in  the  life 
around  her.  All  of  us  who  knew  her  well 
think  of  her  always  as  "a  grand  person." 

L.  H.  C. 
1920 

Mrs.  J.  Rodney  Forrest  (Mildred  War- 
ren), May  2.  Besides  her  father  and  husband, 
she  leaves  a  son  Raymond  (12),  a  daughter 
Ann  (6),  and  a  baby  daughter,  Mary  Lee,  one 
week  old. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  young  women's 
section  of  the  Camden  Women's  Club  and 
secretary  of  the  Merchantville  Parent-Teach- 
ers Association.  All  who  knew  her  mourn  her 
loss  and  extend  their  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
family. 

1921 

Marguerite  Currier,  May  22,  in  Barre 
(Vt.),  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  when 
a  car  in  which  she  was  riding  plunged  off 
the  road  and  into  the  Winooski  River 
during  an  electrical  storm.  She  and  two 
others  were  rescued  by  passersby  and  CCC 
workers. 

After  graduation,  Marguerite  received  her 
B.S.  degree  in  library  science  from  Simmons 
and  was  a  former  assistant  state  librarian  of 
Vermont. 

1922 

Louise  Taggart,  June  3. 
Ex-1929 

Mrs.  P.  Freeman  (Ruth  Carlson),  April 
20,  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  as  a  result  of 
childbirth. 

In  College  we  greatly  respected  Ruth's  keen 
intellect,  admired  her  sturdy  individualism, 
and  envied  her  amazing  vitality.  Those  of  us 
who  were  her  friends  and  shared  her  expe- 
riences loved  her  loyalty,  courage,  and  great 
faith  in  life.  Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to 
her  husband  and  family  in  their  tragic  and 
sudden  loss;  and  to  her  infant  daughter,  Ruth 
Hildegarde,  for  whose  arrival  [on  April  9] 
she  planned  most  devotedly. 

Maxine  (Merchant)  Brinkley  '30 
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See   Current    Publications,    We    See    by   the    Papers,   and    Necrology. 


1879 

Charles  S.  Palmer,  husband  of  Harriet 
Warner,  with  his  daughter  visited  in  Nor- 
thampton after  attending  his  55th  Reunion 
at  Amherst. 

Mary  Whiton  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Assn.  dressed  in  black  silk  and  white 
gloves  as  in  the  days  of  79,  although  the  dress 
was  a  1934  model.  Mr.  Palmer  lunched  with 
her  during  his  stay. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  W.  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  Huntington,  88  Har- 
vard St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

An  interesting  letter  from  Rachael  Clarke 
tells  of  her  long  association  with  Japanese 
students  seeking  education  in  this  country. 
For  the  last  30  years  she  has  received  such 
students  in  her  home,  and  has  been  richly  re- 
warded by  the  success  they  have  achieved 
with  her  assistance.  Her  first  foreign  guest  was 
a  boy  who  arrived  in  this  country  with  85 
cents  in  money  and  very  scanty  personal 
equipment.  He  graduated  from  school  with 
the  highest  rank,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Harvard;  afterwards  studied  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England;  and  is  known  all  over 
China  as  diplomat  and  writer. 

Rachael's  next  guest  was  a  Japanese  artist, 
who  won  distinction  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Fine  Arts.  He  was  followed  by  a  Japanese 
pastor  who  studied  at  Drake  Univ. ;  and  he  in 
turn  by  a  trained  nurse,  who  subsequently 
married  a  descendant  of  the  Shinto  priests. 
Their  2  children  have  known  no  other  home 
than  Miss  Clarke's  and  bid  fair  to  do  her  as 
much  credit  as  have  their  predecessors.  Miss 
Clarke  writes,  "It  may  be  I  am  even  building 
a  very  little  bridge  between  the  2  most  pro- 
gressive countries  in  the  world." 
1882 

Class  secretary — Nina  E.  Browne,  Alumnae 
Office,  Northampton,  Mass. 

The  Secretary  w-ill  spend  the  summer  at 
Adelynrood,  South  By  field,  Mass. 

Grace  Blanchard  and  Nina  Browne  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Mass.  Library  Club 
at  Andover  (Mass.),  May  31-June  1.  Grace 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Library 
Assn.,  at  Montreal,  the  last  week  of  June. 


The  '82  group  spending  the  winter  in  Sara- 
sota (Fla.)  have  come  north  for  the  summer. 
Ex- 1882 

The  Shuart  sisters  will  spend  the  summer 
in  Williamstown,  .with  Elizabeth  (Lawrence) 
Clarke  '83. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  W.  G.  Partridge 
(Mary  Payne),  Spring  &  Maple  avenues, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

New  Address. — Mary  Stuart  Anthony,  64 
Sewall  Av.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Ex- 1883 

See  the  Necrology. 

1884 

Class  secretary — Betsey  Merriam,  Wood- 
stock, New  Hampshire. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  405. 

See  the  Necrology. 

At  the  Reunion  class  meeting,  Caroline 
Sergeant  was  elected  president  and  Betsey 
Merriam  secretary. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Franklin,  23  Sherman 
St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Anna  Cutler,  Ruth  Franklin,  and  Katharine 
Woodward,  the  three  members  of  '85  who  were 
present  at  Commencement,  had  an  informal 
meeting  to  discuss  plans  for  next  year's  Reun- 
ion. A  class  letter  with  full  information  will 
be  sent  out  in  the  fall.  Meanwhile  let  every- 
one begin  to  make  plans  to  attend  our  50th 
and  make  it  a  grand  success! 
1886 

Class  secretary — Mary  Eastman,  Chester- 
field, Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Ellen  (Davis)  Wood  is  rejoicing  over  the 
birth  of  her  1st  grandson,  Walter  Wood, 
May  27.  He  is  the  son  of  Eleanor  (Wood) 
Thomsen  '17. 

1887 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  A.  Mirick  (Grace 
James),  68  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jessie    (Carter)    WTiite's   daughter, 
(White)   Hall  '30,  has  a  son,  James 
born  May  20  in  Boston. 
1888 

Class    secretary — Mabelle    Chase, 
Mass. 

Florence  Bailey  visited  relatives  and  friends 
in   Cambridge,    Baltimore,   and    Washington 


Emily 
White, 


Bolton, 
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(D.  C),  in  February,  March,  and  April. 
While  in  Cambridge,  the  Boston  '88-ers  were 
invited  to  lunch  with  her. 

Fannie  (Hardy)  Eckstorm  was  in  Boston 
for  a  week  in  April,  and  during  that  time  Jane 
(Kelly)  Sabine  had  an  afternoon  tea  for  the 
nearby  '88-ers. 

Members  of  '88  have  been  keenly  interested 
in  reading  the  life  of  Jane  (Kelly)  Sabine's 
husband,  by  William  Dana  Orcutt.  The  book 
is  called  "Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  a  Study 
in  Achievement  "  and  is  not  a  biography  in  the 
strict  sense  but  "the  romantic  story  of  a  rare 
genius  who  by  his  ability,  ingenuity,  and  in- 
domitable will  discovered  and  conquered  the 
mysteries  of  Sound;  of  an  inspired  teacher 
who  taught  men  rather  than  Science;  of  a 
peace-loving  citizen  who  made  himself  a 
dreaded  opponent  of  the  German  Jugger- 
naut." 

Fanny  (Lyman)  Burt's  daughter  Frances 
was  married  June  7,  in  Calvary  Church  chapel 
in  N.  Y.  C.  Fanny's  daughter,  Constance 
(Burt)  King  '23,  has  a  2d  daughter,  Carolyn, 
born  Dec.  28  '33. 

Mary  (Rayner)  Holbrook  spent  November 
with  her  brother  in  Lewiston  (N.  Y.),  part  of 
January  with  her  sister  in  Hamp,  and  this 
spring  was  in  Scarsdale  and  Wilmington. 
While  in  Scarsdale,  Anne  (Kellogg)  Howe 
gave  a  luncheon  for  the  N.  Y.  classmates  in 
her  honor. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Class  Officers:  Pres.,  Anna  (Gale)  Lind- 
ley;  Vice-pres.,  Martha  (Hopkins)  Miller; 
Sec.-Treas.,  Lucy  Allen;  A sst.-Sec,  Margaret 
(Lovejoy)  Butters. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  406. 

Thirty  members  of  '89  came  to  the  Reunion, 
and  won  the  silver  cup  for  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  graduates  present.     See  page  415. 

The   $1400   fund   was   completed   to   give 
Harriet  (Parker)  Vaughan  for  her  orphanage  in 
India.     Harriet  was  present  herself. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  F.  F.  Davidson  (Ada- 
line  Allen),  59' Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Florence  Presbrey  and  Adaline  (Allen) 
Davidson  were  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Class  at  the  Boston  spring  luncheon;  but,  in 
June,  these  same  two  joined  Amy  Hughes  and 
Bess  (Seabury)  Guthrie,  who  was  visiting  her 
en  route  from  Buffalo  to  New  Hampshire,  and 
all  went  to  the  annual  picnic  of  the  Boston 
Branch,  on  the  rocks  at  Swampscott.  It 
proved  to  be  a  very  happy  occasion,  in  spite 
of  dubious  weather,  and  they  discussed  plans 
for  our  45th. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  C.  F.  Kent  (Eliza- 
beth Sherrill),  625  Orange  St.,  New  Haven. 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  Farm  Pond  Rd.,  Oak  Bluffs, 
Mass. 

Alice  (Clute)  Ely  and  her  husband  are  mak- 
ing their  headquarters  in  Schenectady  for  the 
present . 


Helen  Greene's  sister  Louise  died  suddenly 
June  10  at  her  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Carol  (Peck)  Boardman  has  a  4th  grandson, 
Robert  Owen  Boardman.  She  expects  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Honnedaga  Lake,  For- 
estport,  N.  Y. 

May  Smith  is  at  618  Centre  St.,  Newton, 
Mass.,  recovering  from  a  serious  illness.  She 
expects  to  live  in  Portland  (Me.)  as  soon  as 
she  is  better. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  I.  H.  Upton  (Kather- 
ine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Grove  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Harriet  (Boyd)  Hawes's  son  Alexander 
was  married  June  2  to  Elizabeth  Armstrong  of 
Hampton,  Va. 

Leila    (Swift)    Chute's    son,    Dr.    Richard 
Chute  of  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hos.,  was  married  in 
June   to    Ruth   Sears    '27,    daughter   of    Dr. 
George  G.  Sears  of  Boston. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  Lyman,  157  Ly- 
man PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont  presided  at  a 
luncheon  May  2  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  in 
N.  Y.  arranged  by  the  Universal  Christian 
Council  in  honor  of  President  Woolley  of 
Mount  Holyoke,  chairman  of  the  dept.  of  in- 
ternal justice  and  good  will  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  America.  Florence's 
daughter,  Eleanor  (Lamont)  Cunningham  '32, 
had  a  son,  Charles  Crehore  Jr.,  born  May  25. 

Molly  Hagar  motored  to  N.  Y.  for  a  week- 
end in  May  and  lunched  with  Virginia  Lyman 
and  her  sister  at  the  Smith  Club. 

Bertha  Randall  writes  that  her  mother  who 
is  over  90  broke  her  hip  last  fall,  but  can  now 
walk  downstairs.  She  says  that  after  a  mild 
winter  spring  came  early.  Address,  911  Sum- 
mit Av.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers  for  news  of  Flor- 
ence Sabin. 

Ex- 1893 

Jessie  (Andrus)  Hewins  writes  from  Hamp- 
ton (Va.)  that  she  is  living  a  quiet  life  in  her 
old  home. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Martha  Mason,  1020  Fifth 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Other  officers  are:  Pres.,  Clausine  (Mann) 
MacNeille;  Vice-pres.,  Ethel  Devin;  Treas., 
Grace  (Wenham)  Crowell. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  407. 

Frances  Browne  has  retired  from  teaching 
and  is  spending  her  winters  in  Florida  and  her 
summers  in  Jay  (N.  Y.)  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Elizabeth  Chapman  is  teaching  biology  in 
Portland,  Me. 

Mary  (Frost)  Sawyer's  younger  son, 
Charles,  was  married  June  28  to  Katherine 
Clay  of  Methuen,  Mass. 

Alice  (Leach)  Sharp's  older  son  was  sent  to 
Guatemala  City  by  the  British  American 
Tobacco  Co.  for  training  in  cost  production. 
He  will  return  in  the  fall. 

Caroline  Lynch  is  with  her  sister  at  their 
island  home  in  Maine. 

Elizabeth   (Mansfield)  Wardwell  is  at  her 
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summer  home  a1  Gordon  Bay,  Ont.,  where  she 
expects  if  have  a  visit  from  Alice  (Leach) 
Sharp  and  her  husband  in  September. 

reresina  Peck)  kowell's  daughter  Teresina 
'29  is  teaching  sociology  of  religion  and  com- 
parative religion  at  Carleton  Col.,  Minn. 

Lillian  (Rice)  Brigham  is  getting  out  a 
guidebook,  a  sort  of  Baedeker,  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  designed  to  help  teachers  and 
i  ta\  elers. 

Harriet  (Ruger)  Longdon  was  admitted  to 
the  novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Resurrection 
at  an  impressive  service  conducted  by  the 
Bishop  of  Florida.  She  will  be  known  as 
Sister  Harriet  Mary. 

Elizabeth  (Wheeler)  Hubbard  writes  that 
her  oldest  son  has  recently  finished  his  medical 
training  and  has  opened  his  office  in  the  house 
where  his  father  practiced. 

Bertha   Wilder   has  retired   from   teaching 
and  is  living  at  her  old  home  in  Medwav. 
Ex- 1894 

Mary  (Putney)  Wood  is  remaining  at  Day 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  until  next  May.     She  writes 
that  she  has  7  fine  grandchildren. 

Anna  (Taft)  Sparrow's  husband  died  Apr.  2. 
1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183d  St.  &  Pinehurst  Av., 
N.Y.C. 

See  page  403  for  our  Honorary  Degree! 

Bertha  (Allen)  Logan's  father,  Charles  H. 
Allen,  died  in  Lowell,  Apr.  20,  aged  86. 
Bertha  has  been  his  constant  companion  for 
years.  He  served  terms  as  trustee  of  Amherst 
and  Smith.  '95  remembers  him  as  the  genial, 
thoughtful  man  who  gave  us  our  Commence- 
ment Address. 

Bessey  Borden  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Newport;  Annette  (Lowell)  Thorndike  in  Lit- 
tle Compton,  R.  I.;  Carolyn  Swett  in  Brewer, 
Me.;  Adelaide  W'itham  in  Sudbury,  Mass., 
and  Monhegan,  Me.;  A.  K.  (Allen)  Buck  in 
Deer  Isle,  Me.;  Elsie  (Bourland)  Abbott  in 
Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard;  Eleanor 
(Nichols)  Marcy  at  Lake  Placid. 

Mary  (Bowers)  Hall's  daughter  Marjorie 
'35  was  one  of  the  dancers  in  "The  Bacchae" 
and  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Dance 
Group  for  next  year.  Her  older  daughter, 
Roberta  '33.  has  been  at  home  this  year  and 
studying  at  3  institutions. 

The  informal  reunion  at  Smith  to  enjoy  the 
presence  of  Rose  (Fairbank)  Beals  was  packed 
full  of  pleasure  and  we  kept  wishing  more 
were  there.  We  saw  "The  Bacchae,"  a  won- 
derfully beautiful  production.  Some  of  us 
marched  in  the  Alumnae  Parade,  we  joined 
"  1776"  in  part  of  its  celebration,  and  nine  of 
us  had  dinner  at  The  Manse  on  Saturday. 
Rose  gave  one  of  her  illuminating  talks  on 
India  to  those  of  "1776"  who  did  not  care  to 
serenade  the  reuning  classes.  In  addition  to 
those  listed  on  page  415,  Rose  Hinckley  was 
present.  The  climax  of  the  days  was  when  we 
heard  that  Rose  Beals  was  to  receive  an 
honorary  degree.  Dr.  Beals  and  Rose  start 
back  to  India  on  Aug.  21. 

Katherine  (Garrison)  Norton  spent  the 
spring  in  Japan  and  China.     She  is  now  on 


her  way  home  and  will  spend  the  summer  in 
North  Haven,  Me. 

'rude  Simonds  spent  the  winter  in 
California.  She  plans  to  stay  in  Haverhill 
I  Mass.)  and  Randolph  (N.  H.)  during  the 
summer. 

Laura  Woodberry  is  director  of  the  Social 
Service  Index,  a  department  of  the  Boston 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and6  writes  that 
she  is  "on  the  job  all  the  time." 
Ex- 1895 

Clara  (Burnette)  Adams  has  moved  from 
Brockton  to  526  Brodhead  Av.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  to  live  nearer  her  married  children,  one 
of  whom  is  connected  with  Lehigh  Univ. 

Virginia  (Holbrook)  Dick's  husband  died 
in  Basel.  Switzerland,  in  April.  A  letter 
from  Virginia  during  the  winter  told  how- 
happy  he  was,  w ith  the  prospect  of  writing  on 
economic  subjects  after  his  retirement  this 
spring.  Sibyl  (Collar)  Holbrook  is  going  over 
for  the  summer.  Virginia's  only  child,  Eliza- 
beth, has  a  secretarial  position  in  Geneva. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley  (Edith 
Wheeler),  Webster  Rd.  Upper,  Weston,  Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Isabel  (Adams)  Deland  has  her  daughter 
Rachel  and  granddaughter  Betty  with  her  at 
Marblehead  for  the  summer,  while  Lieut.  Gill 
is  in  Cuban  waters. 

Mabel  (Calef)  Allen's  2d  son,  Rollin,  was 
married  May  5  to  Laura  Voorhees  "in  the 
historic  old  church  of  Marcus  Whitman  at 
Rushville,  N.  V."  Mabel  writes,  "There  had 
been  no  wedding  in  the  church  for  19  years,  and 
the  one  before  that  was  50  years  earlier." 
They  are  living  in  Saratoga  Springs,  where 
young  Allen  is  a  civil  engineer  with  the  County 
Highway  Dept. 

Genevra  Clark  of  Newton  Center  and  Mary 
Smith,  who  came  from  Andover  with  Mabel 
(Bacon)  Ripley,  were  welcomed  for  the  first 
time  to  the  '96  table  at  the  Boston  luncheon, 
Apr.  14  at  the  University  Club.  Isabel 
(Adams)  Deland,  Flora  (Clark)  Winchester, 
Marion  (Chase)  Howard,  Ellen  (Duckworth) 
Trull,  Isabella  (Foote)  Pinkham,  Maria 
(Keyes)  Mooers,  Maty  (Poland)  Cushman, 
Georgia  (Pope)  Sawyer,  and  Edith  (Wheeler) 
Ripley  completed  a  round  dozen. 

Eva  (Cook)  Rudd's  daughter  Marcia  is  a 
full-fledged  kindergartner,  having  graduated 
June  4  from  The  Wheelock  School  in  Boston. 

Laura  (Crane)  Burgess's  daughter  Valeria 
'33  was  married  in  Scarsdale  June  2  to  Philip 
G.  Stevens.     See  '33  notes. 

Carlene  (Curtis)  Blunt  with  members  of 
her  family  enjoyed  the  spring  beauty  of  Bilt- 
more,  N.  C. 

Maude  Curtiss  reports  a  "prosaic"  year 
with  enforced  quiet  due  to  a  broken  rib  and 
resultant  ailments — but  adds  that  she  does 
"not  lack  occupation  "  or  amusement  with  a 
boy  of  18  and  girl  of  16  in  her  family. 

Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  spoke  at  a 
luncheon  in  New  York  arranged  by  the  Lmi- 
versal  Christian  Council  in  honor  of  President 
Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke,  chairman  of  the 
dept.  of  internat.  justice  and  goodwill  of  the 
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Federal    Council    of    Churches    in    America. 

Mary  Goodman  visited  Miriam  Webb  in 
May  and  found  her  much  the  better  for  the 
delightful  Honolulu  trip. 

Frances  (Hall)  Sparhawk  writes,  "For  12 
years  I  have  spent  many  hours  helping  to 
work  out  problems  for  the  Elizabeth  Lund 
Home  (Burlington,  Vt.),  and  I  deem  it  about 
the  most  worth  while  thing  I've  ever  done." 
Several  '96  classmates  have  given  happy 
homes  to  adopted  children  and  any  other 
wanting  a  "nice  soft  baby"  may  apply  to 
Frances,  sure  of  enthusiastic  response. 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman's  younger  son,  Lucius, 
graduated  from  Amherst  this  June.  Eva 
represented  '96  at  the  meetings  of  Fund  Chair- 
men and  Class  Secretaries  at  Smith  June  15. 
Following  the  Nat.  Conf.  on  Problems  in 
Negro  Educ.  at  Washington  (D.  C),  Eva 
made  an  educational  pilgrimage  in  May,  visit- 
ing three  Southern  institutions  of  which  she  is 
trustee:  the  John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mts.,  N.  C;  Dillard  Univ.  (for 
Negroes),  New  Orleans,  where  many  notables 
gathered  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  its  first 
academic  building;  Le  Moyne  Normal  Col., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  only  accredited  college 
for  Negroes  in  a  section  where  live  1,000,000 
of  that  race. 

Zephine  (Humphrey)  Fahnestock  returned 
to  her  beloved  Vermont  about  May  1  from  a 
winter  in  California. 

Louise  (Keller)  Horton  has  just  modestly 
divulged  the  fact  that  she  has  a  grandchild, 
the  2-year-old  daughter  of  her  son  Trow- 
bridge. 

Caroline  (Snow)  Merrell's  husband  is  con- 
valescing satisfactorily  from  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous illness.  Her  son  Seward  was  married 
in  Florida,  Oct.  14  '33,  to  Merrill  Aikin. 

Lena  (Ullrich)  Ewing  is  at  home  again,  after 
the  wonderful  experience  of  a  winter  in  the 
Island  of  Bali. 

Ethel  (Warren)  Coolidge's  family  continues 
to  run  true  to  political  form:  Robert  Green- 
wood, husband  of  her  daughter  Judith,  is 
Mayor  of  Fitchburg — incidentally,  the  young- 
est mayor  in  Massachusetts.  Ethel  attended 
the  Naval  Review  in  N.  Y.  C,  May  31. 

New   Address. — Mrs.    R.    B.    Woodward 
(Anna  Curr),  1  Argyle  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1896 

Lillian  Phillips  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Fowle, 
have  purchased  a  fine  old  house  in  Rockport 
(Mass.),  which  she  describes  as  "Mary  Ann  in 
front  and  Queen  Anne  in  back,"  where  a 
lovely  terraced  garden  surprises  the  visitor. 
There  Lillian  is  conducting  a  summer  school 
of  handicraft  and  occupational  therapy,  with 
highly  skilled  instructors.  She  herself  teaches 
bookbinding  and  design,  while  for  weaving 
she  has  a  graduate  of  Vienna  and  Gobelin. 

Gertrude  (Porter)  Hall  sends  a  glorious 
vision  of  her  environment  in  Beirut,  Syria — 
the  campus  "looking  down  on  the  sea  with 
big  waves  breaking  on  the  rocks."  She  leads 
a  very  active  life — 2  history  classes  every  day, 
the  care  of  her  household,  the  usual  faculty 
social  duties,  "tennis  every  Wednesday  and 
golf  every  Saturday,"  over  a  course  command- 


ing a  "view  of  the  Lebanon,  picturesque  vil- 
lages, dark  pines,  snow-capped  peaks." 

Sarah    (Tappan)    Coe's    daughter    Serena 
took  her  degree  at  Wheaton   Col.,  June  18. 
The  Coe  family  is  spending  the  summer  near 
Margaret  (Coe)  Ninde  in  Durham,  N.  H. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Louise  Peloubet,  11  How- 
land  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Helen  Atwater's  niece,  Catherine  Atwater 
'34,  graduated  summa  cum  laude.  She  was 
in  France  in  her  junior  year  and  now  has  a 
fellowship  to  study  a  year  in  Germany. 
Catherine  was  an  alternate  for  one  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  Fellowships. 

Lois  (Barnard)  Vickers  thinks  "Canadian 
hospitality  is  quite  wonderful"  after  a  3-day 
trip  with  her  husband  in  May  to  Ottawa  for 
a  Rotary  conference. 

Anne  (Barrows)  Seelye's  son,  Dr.  Edwin 
Barrows  Seelye,  Amherst  '29  and  Yale  Med. 
'33,  was  married  July  9  in  Indianapolis  to 
Joyce  McGavran,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  who 
has  an  M.A.  from  Yale. 

Eleanor  Bissell's  plans  for  the  summer  in- 
clude a  trip  through  the  Canal  and  to  New 
England. 

Lucy  Blake  has  retired  from  teaching,  and  is 
living  at  1185  Pleasant  St.,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  with  a  sister,  where  she  keeps  busy  in 
many  ways.  This  spring  she's  doing  "a  few 
experiments  in  flower  growing." 

See  page  402  for  news  of  Anna  Branch's 
honorary  degree  from  Smith. 

Genevieve  Cloyd  writes:  "The  work  of 
chairman  of  the  Latin  dept.  of  the  Hunter 
Classical  High  School  which  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  this  year  has  been  unusually  pressing  be- 
cause of  economic  conditions." 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers  for  news  about 
Ada  Comstock.  Ada  says  the  most  delightful 
thing  she  has  done  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  Quarterly  is  "  to  spend  6  days  in  Charles- 
ton (S.  C.)  where  she  saw  the  lovely  little 
house  and  garden  which  Caroline  Bacon  re- 
stored and  laid  out  a  few  years  ago." 

Katharine  Crane  was  elected  president  of 
the  Evanston  Missionary  Union  at  the 
annual  meeting  this  spring. 

Isabelle  (Cutler)  Blanke  when  she  left  her 
daughter  in  Rangoon  was  bound  for  England 
where  she  was  to  visit  her  new  son-in-law's 
family. 

Martha  Cutler  writes:  "We  have  been 
studying  mural  painting  with  Winold  Reiss. 
By  '  we '  I  mean  the  Keramic  Society  and  De- 
sign Guild  of  which  I  am  president.  The 
pottery  group  in  the  club  has  also  taken  strides 
this  year,  so  we  are  planning  an  exhibition  of 
our  best  work  next  spring  at  the  Decorators' 
Club,  Fifth  Av." 

Albertine  (Flershem)  Valentine  has  a  new 
granddaughter,  Jean  Valentine,  born  Apr.  27. 
Albertine's  youngest  son,  Joseph  Willard, 
graduated  from  Milton  Acad.  June  16  and 
enters  Harvard  in  the  fall.  Address  for  the 
summer,  Green  Meadow  Farm,  Ashland, 
Mass. 

Grace  (Greenwood)  WTatrous's  daughter 
Cicely,  Simmons  '28,  was  married  in  Unity 
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Church,  Montclair,  June  30,  to  George  Alvin 
Laird,  Cornell  '25,  of  Charleston,  W.  va. 

Harriet  (Hallock)  Moore's  older  son,  Dr.  J. 
Halloek  Moore,  was  married  in  old  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church  in  Marblehead,  June  14,  to 
Priscilla  Alden  Belknap  of  Marblehead  Neck. 
Josephine  Hallock  was  with  Harriet  from 
December  to  June,  when  she  left  for  the  Berk- 
shires. 

Mabel  (Hersom)  Jones  is  once  more  living  in 
Cambridge  with  her  son,  whose  profession  has 
brought  him  to  Boston.  Address,  65  Lang- 
don  St. 

Mary  (Hewitt)  Mitchell  has  published  a 
history  of  Connecticut. 

From  Ruth  (Hill)  Arnold:  "Commence- 
ment, with  the  75th  anniversary  of  Lake  Erie 
College,  the  50th  anniversary  of  its  Alumnae 
Assn.,  and  the  25th  anniversary  of  Miss 
Small's  presidency,  is  upon  us.  In  my  posi- 
tion as  house  director  I  find  myself  particu- 
larly occupied." 

Agnes  (Jeffrey)  Shedd  is  keeping  on  with 
her  education  and  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
She  writes  that  she  has  been  taking  pottery 
lessons.  "  But  it's  such  a  gamble  whether  any 
piece  will  survive  the  firing;  and  even  after  a 
successful  firing  it  may  break  after  it's  glazed 
and  fired  again,  as  a  big  vase  of  mine  did." 
She  visited  her  daughter  in  St.  Paul  and  "ran 
away  when  the  big  dust  storm  lasted  4  days." 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Jenkins's  husband  died  in 
April  just  after  they  had  returned  from  a 
winter  in  Florida.  She  is  vice-president  of 
her  husband's  storage  warehouse  business  and 
is  carrying  that  on  as  well  as  her  own  writing. 
Barbara  graduated  from  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture, Univ.  of  Mich.,  in  June.  She  was 
the  only  girl  in  her  class  to  receive  an  award 
and  will  be  with  her  mother  for  at  least  a  year, 
Ruth  hopes.  They  have  opened  their  country 
home  on  Lake  Mendota,  Wis.,  where  they  will 
be  for  the  present. 

Marian  Jones  has  for  3  years  been  a  member 
of  the  "Commission  on  the  Ministry"  of  the 
Cong.  Christian  Gen.  Council.  She  writes, 
"The  Cause  and  Cure  of  War  .  .  .  and  the 
N.  E.  Regional  Committee  of  Social  Rela- 
tions are  the  active  interests  that  take  time 
aside  from  my  own  church  work  with  its 
community  bearings — intensive  in  this  chang- 
ing social  era." 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  spoke  at  a  luncheon  in 
New  York  arranged  by  the  Universal  Chris- 
tian Council  in  honor  of  Pres.  Woolley  of 
Mount  Holyoke.  Alice  expects  to  go  abroad 
for  midsummer.  Her  2d  daughter,  Leonora 
'36,  plans  to  take  a  summer  course  at  the 
University  of  Vienna. 

Ellen  (Lormore)  Guion  is  to  be  chairman 
next  year  of  the  newly  organized  Internat. 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Newton  Com- 
munity Club. 

Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick  was  elected 
president  of  the  University  Guild  of  Evanston 
this  spring.  She,  Rachel  Baldwin,  Elizabeth 
(Mills)  Belfield,  and  Lillian  (Ware)  Knight 
expect  to  be  in  Evanston  this  summer  and 
hope  to  see  '97-ers  who  come  to  the  Fair 
"which   is  being  greeted   with  even  greater 


enthusiasm  than  last  year.     It  really  is  more 
beautiful." 

Frances  (Ripley)  Willard's  son  Allan  was 
married  on  Apr.  12  to  Marjorie  McMaster  at 
Southbridge,  Mass. 

Harriet  (Simons)  Gray  spent  last  winter 
in  Winter  Park,  Fla.  She  will  visit  her 
daughter  in  Montpelier  this  summer  and  make 
her  headquarters  in  Vermont. 

Bertha  Strong's  visit  to  Boston  as  Emma 
Porter's  guest  marked  a  memorable  occasion 
for  the  Boston  group  and,  Bertha  says,  for  her. 
While  away  from  home  for  nearly  5  weeks, 
Bertha  saw  18  of  her  classmates.  Thirteen 
besides  herself  were  at  a  picnic  held  on  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  Kelsey  Nurseries  at 
East  Boxford  where  Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  was 
the  hostess  in  a  house  nearly  150  years  old. 

Therina  (Townsend)  Barnard  visited  her 
daughter,  Lucy  (Barnard)  Briggs  '25,  in  Cuba 
for  more  than  2  weeks  in  May.  She  wrote, 
"Cuba,  as  far  as  we  in  the  suburb  of  Almen- 
dares  were  concerned,  was  quiet.  There  were 
several  bombings  while  I  was  there  and  2 
deaths  from  shootings;  but  the  people  go  along 
in  their  casual  way  and  all  seems  fair  as  a  May 
morning.  Like  the  French  they  are  a  'gay 
people,  fond  of  dancing  and  light  wines,'  and 
our  papers  here  make  much  more  of  the  riots 
than  anyone  ever  saw." 

Mary  Wells  has  enjoyed  her  trips  to  Nor- 
thampton and  contacts  with  the  College  this 
winter,  "with  opportunities  to  meet  and 
know  the  new  Faculty.  I  like  specially  being 
there,  as  my  niece,  Clarissa  Wells,  is  a  fresh- 
man." 

Twelve  members  of  '97  had  their  picnic 
lunch  on  the  porch  of  the  Dickinson  on  Ivy 
day.     Let's  do  it  again  and  add  more! 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Herrmann  (Elsa 
Hammerslough),  79  Berkeley  Court,  Baker 
St.,  London,  England. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Belfield  (Elizabeth  Mills),  1326 
Judson  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 
Ex- 1897 

Married. — Laura  (Soule)  Apsey  to  Arthur 
Payson  Brymer  of  Salt  Lake  City,  May  21,  in 
Chicago. 

Other  News. — Alice  (Barnes)  Richmond 
was  at  Williams  Commencement  this  year 
for  the  graduation  of  her  son. 

Louise  Hobbey  is  spending  the  entire  sum- 
mer at  The  Manse  in  Northampton. 

Alice   (Pearl)   Whittemore  broke  her  arm 
June  4      She  is  to  be  at  home  this  summer. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  L.  H.  Thornton 
(Winifred  Knight),  Thornacre,  Wellsville, 
N.Y. 

Alma  Baumgarten  motored  east  from  San 
Diego  in  the  early  spring.  Her  summer 
headquarters  are  at  the  Whale  Inn,  Goshen. 
In  May  she  visited  Myrtle  (Kimball)  Wilde 
at  Georgetown,  and  in  Boston.  She  attended 
Commencement  and  the  Alumnae  College. 

Frances  (Comstock)  Morton's  daughter 
Frances  '34  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
this  year. 

Agnes  (Grumbine)  Nock's  husband,  Albert 
Jay  Nock,  has  written  a  book,  "A  Journal  of 
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These  Days,"  which  was  reviewed  by  Isabel 
Paterson  in  the  Herald  Tribune  Book  Review 
for  Mar.  18  under  the  title,  "An  Individualist 
with  Salt  and  Savor."  Miss  Paterson 's  criti- 
cism makes  one  feel  that  the  book  is  very  well 
worth  while.  Agnes'  son  Samuel  has  been 
director  of  the  junior  year  in  Germany  in 
Munich  under  the  Univ.  of  Del.  for  the  past 
2  years.  Another  son,  Francis,  has  been  in- 
structor in  German  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  Y.  and 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  Germanic  philology  in 
June. 

Cornelia  (Harter)  Stiger's  daughter  Isabella 
ex- '31  was  married  to  Morris  Ketchum  Jr., 
Apr.  28,  at  Trinity  Church,  Hewlett,  L.  I. 
Cellissa  (Brown)  Norcross,  Cara  Burch, 
Frances  (Comstock)  Morton,  and  Carol  (Mor- 
row) Connett  attended  the  wedding.  Ethel 
Gower  visited  Cornelia  in  June. 

Louise  Hazen  reports  a  busy  winter  stoking 
fires  in  her  house  in  Vermont.  She  enjoyed 
"the  severest  winter  in  50  years,"  especially 
paying  all  her  neighborhood  calls  on  snow- 
shoes.  She  is  on  the  prudential  committee, 
along  with  two  other  Smith  women,  of  the 
Amer.  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  She  left  the  frozen  fields  of  Ver- 
mont for  a  month  of  visits  in  connection  with 
that  work. 

Bertha  (Heidrich)  Miles'  son  William  Jr. 
was  married  Mar.  29  to  Ann  Winifred  Mc- 
Keown  of  Hubbard  Woods,  111.  After  a 
wedding  trip  to  Bermuda,  they  are  living  in 
Peoria.  The  twin  girls,  Mary  and  Betty 
Wood,  who  live  with  Bertha,  were  graduated 
from  the  Peoria  High  School  in  June. 

Louise  (Higgins)  Tarbox's  daughter  Caro- 
line was  married  May  19  to  Louis  Curtiss 
Booth  of  New  Britain,  Ct.  The  marriage 
took  place  in  the  Tarbox  garden  at  Greenwich, 
which,  Louise  writes,  was  beautiful  with  all  the 
spring  flowers  in  bloom.  Caroline's  attend- 
ants were  her  2  married  sisters,  and  her  5- 
year-old  niece  was  flower  girl.  Louise  also 
has  2  grandsons. 

Leila  (Holmes)  Vaill's  son  George  who  is  at 
Yale  was  elected  to  Wolf's  Head  this  spring. 
He  is  president  and  leader  of  the  Yale  Glee 
Club  for  next  year.  Her  daughter  Sylvia  is 
secretary  of  the  Nat.  Musical  Benefit  Soc.  at 
21  Gramercy  Park,  N.  Y.  C.  Another  daugh- 
ter, Lydia,  was  graduated  from  high  school  in 
June  and  expects  to  enter  Bennington   Col. 

Margaret  (Kennard)  Wood  worth's  son 
Kennard  had  his  engagement  to  Adelaide 
Rice  of  Milton  announced  in  June. 

Elizabeth  McFadden  spent  2  weeks  in 
Bermuda  this  spring.  Her  play  "Double 
Door"  had  a  very  successful  season  and  has 
been  made  into  a  movie  which  critics  seem  to 
think  will  be  as  well  received  as  the  play. 

Frances  (Parker)  Farquhar's  son  Nelson  is 
engaged  to  Helen  Stuart  of  Newton  Center. 

Vera  (Scott)  Cushman  and  her  husband 
sailed  early  in  June  for  a  summer  in  Europe. 
Vera  was  among  the  guests  at  a  luncheon  in 
N.  Y.  C.  this  spring  arranged  by  the  Universal 
Christian  Council  in  honor  of  Pres.  Woolley  of 
Mount  Holyoke,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  international  justice  and  good  will  of  the 


Federal    Council    of    Churches    in    America. 

Elizabeth  (Tarbox)  Lumbard's  husband, 
John  W.  Lumbard,  was  retired  on  a  pension 
this  year.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
public  schools  of  N.  Y.  State  38  years,  31 
years  of  which  he  was,  first,  high  school  prin- 
cipal, and,  later,  superintendent  of  schools 
at  White  Plains. 

Esther  (Woodman)  Eaton's  husband,  Dr. 
Elon  Howard  Eaton,  died  Mar.  27  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  He  was  head  of  the  biology  dept.  at 
Hobart  and  William  Smith  colleges  and  cura- 
tor of  the  Hobart  College  Museum.  He  was  a 
leading  authority  in  biology,  botany,  and 
ornithology.  His  2-volume  treatise  on  "  Birds 
of  New  York"  is  regarded  as  "the  most  com- 
plete study  of  the  birds  of  Northeast  America 
ever  made."  He  and  Esther  had  2  children, 
Mary  and  Stephen  Locke.  Mr.  Eaton  had 
two  other  children,  Elizabeth  and  Elon  H.  Jr., 
born  of  a  first  marriage. 

Ex-1898 

Editha  Dann  has  been  for  the  past  7  years 
exec,  secretary  of  the  Welfare  Organization  at 
Zanesville,  O.     Owing  to  the  depression  her 
work  has  of  course  been  unusually  heavy. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Ethel  Darling,  206  Farm- 
ington  Av.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Class  Officers:  Pres.,  Ethel  (Gilman) 
Braman;  Vice-pres.,  Harriet  Coburn;  Sec- 
Treas.,  Ethel  Darling;  Fund  Chairman,  Mary 
Pulsifer. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  408. 

Blanche  (Ames)  Ames  has  5  grandchildren: 
George  Ames  born  in  '27,  Francis  Taylor 
Pearsons  born  in  '28,  Oakes  Ames  born  in  '33 
— sons  of  Pauline  (Ames)  Plimpton  '22;  and 
Oakes  born  in  1931,  and  Amyas  Jr.  born  1933 
— sons  of  Amyas  Ames. 

Lola  (Barlow)  Derby  is  actively  interested 
in  music  and  garden  club  work,  and  has  re- 
cently combined  both  in  having  the  Mozart 
opera  "Bastien  et  Bastienne"  produced  in  her 
garden  by  Music  Club  members,  herself  in  the 
orchestra. 

Georgianna  (Brackett)  King  is  state  secre- 
tary of  the  Cong.  Woman's  Missionary  Soc.  of 
Missouri. 

Edith  Burrage  has  been  corresponding  sec- 
retary for  2  years,  chairman  of  the  budget 
committee  for  2  years,  and  this  year  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Women's  Evening 
Alliance  of  the  Metropolitan  District  (New 
York).  Attendance  at  a  library  conference  in 
Minneapolis  prevented  her  from  coming  to 
Reunion.  After  the  conference  she  plans  to 
take  the  Saguenay  trip. 

Gertrude  (Churchill)  Whitney  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Woman's  Auxil.  of  An- 
nual Conference  of  Union  Churches  of  New 
England. 

Mary  Duggan  is  a  member  of  the  budget 
committee  of  the  Hartford  Community  Chest, 
of  the  district  committee  of  the  Ct.  Children's 
Aid  Soc,  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ct. 
Child  Welfare  Assn.,  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Diocesan  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  and 
of  the  children's  committee  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies. 
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Amanda  (Ilarter)  Fogle's  youngest  son, 
Stephen,  graduated  from  Amherst  this  June. 

Gertrude  llasbrouck  is  caring  for  her 
mother,  invalided  by  a  broken  hip  since  Feb- 
ruary '33.  Gertrude  has  done  much  social 
service  work  ever  since  graduation. 

Florence  (Hitchcock)  James  has  taken 
French  lessons  for  several  years,  and  a 
semester  in  narrative  writing  for  the  last  2 
years  at  Smith. 

Ruth  (Huntington)  Brodel's  2d  daughter, 
Elsa,  has  just  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art,  and  has 
gone  for  the  summer  to  study  in  the  Paris 
branch  of  the  same  school.  Her  specialty  is 
costume  design. 

Edith  (Kelly)  Davis  accompanied  her  hus- 
band on  a  business  trip  to  California,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  her  to  attend  Reunion. 

Marjorie  (King)  Gilman  plans  to  spend  the 
summer  in  England  with  her  daughter  Flor- 
ence (Gilman)  Flory  '23.  Marjorie  devotes 
most  of  her  time  to  Girl  Scout  work. 

Adelaide  Knox's  nephew,  Charles  Edward 
Knox,  aged  8,  is  now  a  member  of  her  house- 
hold. She  spends  her  summers  at  West  Cum- 
mington  (Mass.)  with  the  friend  with  whom  she 
lives  in  New  Jersey. 

Louise  Mitchell  is  head  claims  clerk  in  the 
Ct.  State  Board  of  Education. 

Grace  (Mossman)  Sawyer  has  recently  ac- 
quired 2  grandchildren:  Walter  Fairbanks 
Sawyer  III,  born  May  15;  and  Roxanna  Ry- 
man,  born  April  5  and  the  daughter  of  Helen 
(Sawyer)  Ryman. 

Mary  Pulsifer  spent  last  summer  on  a 
cruise,  visiting  Iceland,  North  Cape,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Denmark.  She  also 
traveled  through  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  to  Paris. 
She  is  working  for  world  peace,  helping  to 
establish  a  department  of  international  rela- 
tions in  the  Brookline  Woman's  Club. 

Bertha  (Reeves)  Laws  has  helped  organize 
and  run  a  community  library.  She  is  also  in- 
terested in  day  nursery  and  Red  Cross  work,  in 
addition  to  her  church  work. 

Ethel  Ridenour  spent  some  time  in  her  cot- 
tage in  Estes  Park  (Colo.)  before  motoring  to 
Northampton. 

Janet  (Roberts)  Hunt  has  a  very  new 
granddaughter  (her  first  grandchild)  born  June 
3  to  Frances  (Hunt)  Austin.  Her  daughter 
Janet  ex-'33  was  married  June  23  to  James 
Franklin  Elliman  of  Pease  and  Elliman,  Inc.,  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Alice  (Russell)  Hildreth's  son  Richard  is 
engaged  to  Mary  Tibbetts  '32.  They  expect 
to  be  married  in  July. 

Margaret  (Silsbee)  Wade  is  on  the  board  of 
a  club  for  working  girls,  also  on  the  board  of  a 
Rummage  Shop,  run  since  1917  for  the  benefit 
of  6  charities.  She  owns  and  manages  9  sum- 
mer cottages  at  Siasconset,  Nantucket. 

Mary  (Smith)  Livermore  is  first  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Ware  Chapter  of  Amer.  Red  Cross 
and  serves  on  committees  of  the  Woman's 
Alliance. 

Frances  Wheeler,  as  principal  of  Lincoln 
School  (for  girls)  of  Providence,  was  hostess  at 


a  large  gathering  of  distinguished  guests  and 
alumnae  when  Lincoln  celebrated  its  50th  an- 
niversary early  in  June.  The  guest  speaker 
for  the  occasion  was  Dr.  Mary  Emma  Woolley 
of  Mount  Holyoke,  who  has  had  2  nieces  in  the 
school.  Frances  has  been  head  of  Lincoln 
School  since  1926,  when  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  New  Eng- 
land and  the  boarding  and  day  departments  for 
girls  of  Moses  Brown  School  transferred  to  it. 
Miss  Wheeler  had  been  for  25  years  precep- 
tress of  Moses  Brown. 

Sarah  Whitman  is  asst.  secretary  of  the  Lend 
A  Hand  Soc.  in  Boston,  with  which  she  has 
been  connected  for  nearly  20  years. 

Margaret  (Wilkinson)  Malcolmson  is  to  be 
hostess  at  Lanier  Camp,  Eliot,  Me.,  during  the 
summer. 

Our  Class  Baby,  Margaret  Henshaw  Ward 
'22,  was  married  in  1929  to  Frederick  Brooks, 
professor  in  the  Agricultural  School  of  the 
Univ.  of  Calif.  They  have  2  children :  Audrey 
Margaret  born  May  31  '30,  and  Emily  born 
Nov.  17  '31.  They  have  recently  moved  into 
a  new  house,  designed  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
which  Margaret  writes,  "The  arrangements 
and  plan  are  even  nicer  than  we  thought  they 
would  be."  Besides  taking  most  of  the  care 
of  the  2  babies,  Margaret  has  conducted  for  2 
years  a  course  in  current  affairs,  which  she  is 
expecting  to  do  again  this  year.  She  writes, 
"  I  am  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity  of  do- 
ing something  with  my  mind."  Address,  Box 
171,  R.  R.  1,  College  Park,  Davis,  Calif. 
Ex- 1899 

Alice  (Foster)   Blodgett  has  a  6th  grand- 
child, the  5th  grandson,  Peter  Foster,  born 
Apr.  24  to  Alice  (Blodgett)  Morrison  '28. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  L.  Sutton  (Frances 
Howe),  Westover  Rd.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

Harriet  (Barnes)  Pratt  attended  a  luncheon 
in  New  York  arranged  by  the  Universal  Chris- 
tian Council  in  honor  of  Pres.  Woolley  of 
Mount  Holyoke,  chairman  of  the  dept.  of  in- 
ternational justice  and  good  will  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  America. 

Katharine  Fletcher  writes  from  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  of  the  great  interest  there  in  the  New 
Deal,  as  American  policies  affect  the  entire 
world.  She  is  watching  with  great  encourage- 
ment the  gradual,  but  steady,  unfolding  of  an 
entirely  newT  life  for  women  in  Turkey. 

Helen  (Gager)  Leighton's  daughter,  Ann 
Baliantine  Brown,  was  married  to  Richard 
Huggard  Jr.,  June  9. 

Marguerite  Gray  is  her  usual  busy  self- 
president  of  the  Diggers  Garden  Club  in 
Pasadena,  lecturer  on  current  history  for  the 
College  Woman's  Club,  secretary  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Town  Club,  all  of  w^hich 
activities  are  incidental  to  holding  a  real  job. 
She  is  "bookkeeper-gen.  manager"  of  a  non- 
profit commission  shop,  established  as  the  out- 
growth of  Pasadena's  Block-Aid  Work  in- 
augurated at  the  beginning  of  the  depression. 
This  shop  takes  anything  the  committee  ac- 
cepts and  sells  it,  charging  a  small  commission. 

Alida  (Leese)  Milliken's  husband  is  asst. 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  at  Columbia. 
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Dorcas  (Leese)  Boardman's  son  Richard, 
Yale  '31  and  Harvard  Bus.  School  '34,  was 
married  June  24  to  Diantha  Roberts  Walker  of 
N.  Y.  C. 

Emily  (Locke)  Ward's  son,  Andrew  Hen- 
shaw  Ward,  has  a  2d  son,  Artemas,  born  A  lav 
26. 

Clara  Loomis  recently  succeeded  Florence 
(Brooks)  Cobb  as  president  of  the  Japan 
Smith  Club.  Clara  represented  Smith  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wonderful  new  plant  at  Kobe 
Col. 

Else  (Meier)  Schevill  is  spending  some  time 
at  Duneland  Beach,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  with 
her  brother-in-law,  Prof.  Ferdinand  Schevill. 

Jaffray  (Smith)  Gould's  daughter  Lucie  '29 
was  married  June  19  to  Rev.  Stephen  Fielding 
Bayne.     See  1929  Notes. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Barker  (Miriam 
Trowbridge),  5  Crofut  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

On  May  19,  May  Barrett  and  Marguerite 
(Fellows)  Melcher  entertained  about  20  mem- 
bers of  1901  at  luncheon  at  Marguerite's 
house  in  Montclair.  One  of  the  guests  reports: 
"We  enjoyed  Marguerite's  garden  and  had  a 
short  meeting  on  the  piazza.  Then  Margue- 
rite read  one  of  her  inimitable  plays,  '  The 
Pulitzer  Prize,'  just  hot  from  the  pen,  and 
Ethel  (Godfrey)  Loud  read  one  of  her  poems." 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Smi  recently  printed  an 
article  on  the  valuable  work  being  done  in 
Washington  by  Miriam  Birdseye.  Her  office 
in  the  huge,  new  building  that  houses  the 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with  the 
proper  nourishment  of  the  American  family. 
During  the  year,  Miriam  has  visited  20  states, 
conferring  with  state  nutritionists.  It  sounds 
formidable  but  means  simply  that  she  is 
engaged  in  teaching  farm  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  the  value  of  feeding 
their  families  the  year  round  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  grown  in  their  own  gardens. 

It  is  of  interest  that  other  colleges  beside 
Smith  have  retained  Mary  Coggeshall's  firm  as 
decorators.  It  furnished  the  main  rooms  in 
Windham  House,  Connecticut  Col.,  last  sum- 
mer and  is  working  in  another  new  dormitory 
there  this  year. 

Anne  (Du  Bois)  Hodges  writes  that  all  her  4 
sons  are  busy  and  two  of  them  engaged — add- 
ing, "I  am  just  the  shock  absorber  of  the 
family." 

Marjory  (Gane)  Harkness  gave  a  luncheon 
in  May  at  her  Lake  Forest  home  in  honor  of 
Prof.  Mary  Ellen  Chase  of  Smith,  who  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  there  for  the  benefit  of  Druce 
Lake  Camp. 

Ethel  I  lawkins  lectured  on  June  6  before  the 
Wednesday  Morning  Club  of  Pittsfield.  Her 
subject  was  "Rebecca  West:  Author  and 
( Vitic." 

Rosamond  (Hull)  Morse  sailed  in  June  with 
her  2  sons,  Francis  and  Norman,  to  spend 
the  summer  as  the  guest  of  her  sister  in 
Amsterdam. 

Maude  (Miner)  Hadden,  vice-president  of 
l  he  Students  Internat.  Union,  spoke  on  May 
17  at  a  dinner  given  in  N.  Y.  C.  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza  in  honor  of  Prof.  N'oel  Baker  of  London. 


She  told  of  the  work  of  the  Union  which  chal- 
lenges the  youth  of  today  to  meet  the  problems 
and  situations  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Ona  (Winants)  Haverkamp's  husband,  Rev. 
F.  W.  Haverkamp,  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Palmer  Col.,  De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla. 
It  is  a  coeducational  junior  college,  the  only 
Presbyterian  school  in  Florida,  with  a  4-year 
academy  preparatory  course. 

1901  was  represented  by  Ethel  (Cobb) 
Arnold,  Fanny  Garrison,  Maud  Norris, 
Florence  and  Helen  Pooke,  May  (Sanborn) 
Vincent,  Edith  Tilden,  and  Edith  Fisher  at 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Boston  Smith 
Club. 

Ex-1901 

Isabelle  (Patterson)  Birdsall's  daughter 
Mary  was  married  May  19  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Washington  Cathedral  to  Elbert  Arthur 
Howell. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  G.  Carleton  (Sarah 
Schaff),  18  Willard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Paintings  by  Achsah  (Barlow)  Brewster  and 
her  husband  formed  the  final  exhibition  spon- 
sored by  the  Mount  Holyoke  Friends  of  Art  at 
that  college.  The  Mount  Holyoke  News  said 
in  part:  "The  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  paintings  are  their  freshness  and  their 
high  decorative  quality.  Clear  color,  thinly 
applied  that  it  may  give  a  high  light  value, 
combines  with  rhythmic  line  to  create  pic- 
tures that  are  delightful  for  their  simplicity. 
The  general  effect  is  one  of  flatness.  The 
figures,  for  the  most  part  modelled  by  con- 
tour lines,  rather  than  by  light  and  shadow, 
do  not  project  from  the  canvas.  Rather  they 
are  conceived  only  as  part  of  the  decorative 
design.  .  .  One  may  observe  in  the  exhibi- 
tion a  striking  resemblance  to  the  work  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.  .  .  ." 

May  (Barta)  Birdseye  reports  the  birth  of  a 
grandson,  Roger  W7ilson  Comstock,  Apr.  12, 
the  son  of  her  daughter  Jean.  May's  son 
John  graduated  from  the  Belmont  Hill  School 
in  June. 

Alice  (Egbert)  Howell  received  her  M.A. 
from  Yale  in  June. 

Katherine  (Harter)  Alexander's  husband 
died  last  winter  in  Florida. 

Lucretia  (Hayes)  Sherry's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth '32  received  her  Master's  degree  from 
Teachers  Col.  in  June.  Her  son  Francis 
graduated  from  Williams.  He  had  contributed 
verse  to  various  college  publications  and  was 
Ivy  poet  on  Class  Day. 

Blanche  Hull  withdrew  her  application  for 
Alumnae  College  as  she  had  decided  to  go  to 
Russia. 

Helen  (Kelley)  Marsh  was  one  of  the  judges 
this  spring  for  the  award  of  prizes  in  the  civics 
department  of  the  N.  J.  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Elizabeth  (Macniel)  Olmsted's  son  John  is 
engaged  to  Grace  Dodge,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Bayard  Dodge,  president  of  the  American 
Univ.  at  Beirut.  We  learn  from  the  AV,\ 
York  Herald  Tribune  that  Elizabeth's  husband 
was  at  one  time  astrophysicist  at  the  Mount 
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Wilson  Observatory,  and  is  al  present  con- 
sulting physicist  and  research  associate  at  the 
Univ.  01  Buffalo.  1  lis  scientific  contributions 
include  t  he  discovery  of  calcium  hydride  in  the 
sun,  an  analysis  of  the  cosmic  rays,  and 
pioneer  discos  eries  in  the  aerodynamics  of  air- 
plane propellers. 

The  New  York  Times  printed  this  item  re- 
cent ly.  "A  dinner  meeting  in  honor  of  Prof. 
Henrietta  Prentiss,  head  of  the  department  of 
speech  and  dramatics  at  Hunter  Col.,  will  be 
given  at  the  Town  Hall  Club  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, June  4,  by  the  Assn.  of  High  School 
Teachers  of  Speech.  Life  membership  in  the 
association  will  be  conferred  upon  Miss  Pren- 
tiss in  recognition  of  the  service  she  has  ren- 
dered to  education." 

For  news  of  Edla  (Stout)  Steele's  husband, 
see  II V  See  by  the  Papers. 

Jean  (Tolar)  Henry  has  a  granddaughter, 
Louise  Homer,  born  Apr.  27.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  her  son  Robert. 

Ella  (Van  Tuyl)  Kempton  entertained  Mary 
Allison,  Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson,  Ruth 
(Canedy)  Hadley,  Julia  (Davis)  Richmond, 
Anna  (Bliss)  Phelps,  and  Mary  ( r.  Smith  at  her 
house  one  evening  early  in  June. 

( Hher  graduations  than  those  already  men- 
tioned include  Faith  (Potter)  Weed's  son 
Hugh  from  Amherst,  and  Margaret  (Welles) 
Pierson's  son  Charles  from  Vale.  Margaret 
also  attended  the  graduation  exercises  of  her 
niece  Beatrice  at  the  Northampton  School  for 
Girls.  After  the  ceremonies  Faith  matricu- 
lated at  Smith  and  presumably  graduated  her- 
self from  the  Alumnae  College. 
Ex- 1902 

Kathrina  (Conde)  Knowlton's  son  David  is 
engaged  to  Jane  Elizabeth  Lee  of  Rochester, 
X.  V. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  Box  28,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
Summer  Address,  Trout  Mills,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

1903  members  present  at  Commencement 
supplemented  the  general  celebration  of  the 
Quarterly's  25th  Anniversary  and  the 
honoring  of  its  Editor-in-Chief,  Edith  Hill,  by 
an  informal  party  of  their  own  in  Edith's 
honor.  This  was  a  breakfast  given  the  Sun- 
day morning  of  Commencement  week-end  by 
May  and  Maud  Hammond.  A  happy  group 
of  sixteen  gathered  in  the  pleasant  breakfast 
room  of  the  Hammond  apartment  and  after 
breakfast  Helen  Hill,  vice-president,  presented 
Edith  on  behalf  of  her  class  with  a  silver 
cream  pitcher  and  sugar  bowl,  suitably  en- 
graved. Those  lucky  enough  to  be  on  hand 
were:  Margaret  (Buch waiter)  Martin,  Janet 
(Gilfillan)  Avery,  Eva  Becker-Shippee  and 
her  daughter  Louise  and  grandson,  Margaret 
Thacher,  Helen  Hill,  Alice  (Warner)  Hamil- 
ton, Grace  Fuller,  Luella  Stewart,  Annie  (Tut- 
tle)  Rush,  Jean  (Greenough)  Krogh,  Lilla 
(Stone)  Parsons,  Josephine  (Damon)  Simison, 
and  Klara  (Frank)  Kempton.  Edith  here 
takes  up  Klara's  pen  to  say  that  that  breakfast 
party  almost  finished  her  emotionally,  and  she 
wishes  to  say,  "Thank  you  all  from  my  heart 


for  being  so  sweet  to  me  and  for  the  lovely 
silver.  Come  to  see  me  whenever  you  are  in 
Northampton  and 

Sit  in  my  parlor  and  sew  a  fine  seam  (gossiping  the  while) 
While  I  feed  you  with  strawberries,  sugar  and  cream." 

There  were  7  granddaughters  of  1903  in  the 
graduating  class  of  this  year:  Eleanor  Hayden 
(Elizabeth  Strong),  Grace  Hamilton  (Alice 
Warner),  Clara  Carley  (Clara  McDowell, 
deceased),  Emily  Olmsted  (Grace  Legate, 
deceased),  Janet  Krogh  (Jean  Greenough), 
Margaret  Martin  (Margaret  Buchwalter),  and 
Janet  Smith  (Klara  Frank). 

Eleanor  I  layden  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
and  was  president  of  Student  Government. 
Margaret  Martin  and  Grace  Hamilton  gradu- 
ated cum  laude. 

Marcia  (Bailey)  Marsh's  son  Robert  was 
married  May  26  to  Martha  R.  Page  of  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Ellen  (Barbour)  Glines  had  a  grandson, 
Walter  Glines,  born  Decoration  Day  to  her 
daughter  Virginia.  Ellen's  book  of  poems, 
"Garden  ITntended,"  Mosher  Press,  is  on  dis- 
play at  the  Mark  Twain  Memorial  in  Hart- 
ford, and  she  has  a  painting  on  the  line  at  the 
Nat.  Arts'  Club  (N.  V.  C.)  Exhibition,  "Sky 
in  a  Bowl." 

Eva  Becker-Shippee  went  to  Washington  in 
May  to  the  7th  biennial  convention  of  the 
League  of  American  Penwomen  held  there. 
Eva,  a  former  president  of  the  Worcester 
Branch  of  the  League,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent for  Massachusetts  at  this  convention, 
having  been  nominated  by  the  Boston  League. 
She  was  in  the  receiving  line  at  a  reception  at 
the  Willard  honoring  new  officers,  attended  a 
tea  at  the  Soviet  Embassy,  musicales  at  the 
White  House  (Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  a  member  of 
the  League)  and  at  the  Ernest  Schellings,  and 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  Quo- 
tarians.  Eva's  principal  business  in  life  is 
being  dean  of  the  Becker  Col.  of  Bus.  Admin, 
and  Secretarial  Science,  but  she  also  writes 
and  is  active  in  the  Smith  College  Club  of 
Worcester,  and  in  Girl  Scout  work. 

Esther  Conant's  brother  James,  president  of 
Harvard,  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Science  degree  at  Columbia  in  June. 

Helen  Hill  attended  a  New  England  Classi- 
cal Assn.  meeting  at  Brown  in  April  having 
then  completed  a  2-year  term  as  a  director  of 
the  Association.  She  then  visited  Margaret 
Thacher  in  Boston  and  they  attended  the 
spring  luncheon  of  the  Boston  Smith  Club 
where  Susan  (Kennedy)  Tully  presided  and 
Pres.  Neilson  was  the  speaker.  Others  of 
1903  there  were  Jessie  (Ames)  Marshall,  Alice 
(Webber)  Scofield,  Margaret  (Lunt)  Bulfinch, 
and  Alice  (Leavens)  Keniston. 

Carlotta  (Parker)  Honeyman's  daughter 
Barbara  '32  was  married  to  Harold  Seller 
Hirsch,  May  27,  in  Ilwaco,  Wash.  They  live 
in  Portland,  Ore. 

Betty  (Knight)  Aldrich,  Class  president, 
was  east  in  May  with  Marion  (Aldrich)  Allison 
'02  and  spent  a  night  in  Northampton  attend- 
ing to  Class  matters.  On  her  return  to  Chi- 
cago she  entertained  Fanny  Clement  en  route 
to  Kansas  City  and  they  "did"  the  Fair. 
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Laura  (Post)  Breed's  father,  Dr.  Abner 
Post,  died  Apr.  20  at  his  home  in  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  at  the  age  of  90  years.  Dr.  Post 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1866  and  from 
Harvard  Med.  in  1870.  He  practiced  medi- 
cine in  Boston  for  47  years.  He  was  for  many 
years  eminent  in  hospital  work  in  Boston,  be- 
longed to  all  the  important  medical  organiza- 
tions, was  associate  editor  of  the  Boston  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  and  at  his  death  was 
the  oldest  member  emeritus  of  the  Harvard 
faculty.  He  had  made  his  home  with  Laura 
since  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1927. 

Isabel  (Rankin)  Grant's  daughter  Janet 
was  married  June  5  in  the  Central  Union 
Church,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to  Lieut.  Albert  F. 
Cassevant,  U.  S.  A. 

News  Flashes  report: 

Alice  Butterfield  assuming  the  duties  of  cor- 
responding secretary  in  the  N.  Y.  League  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women. 

Janet  (Gilfillan)  Avery  and  her  husband 
taking  in  a  horse  show  at  Warrenton  (Va.), 
visiting  the  gardens  along  the  James  river, 
visiting  Klara  (Frank)  Kempton  en  route. 

May  Hammond  having  a  brief  vacation 
from  Alumnae  Fund  duties  and  spending  it  in 
New  York  in  April. 

Fanny  (Hastings)  Plimpton  at  social  affairs 
in  Bermuda  and  Florida  and  at  a  luncheon  in 
New  York  in  honor  of  Pres.  Woolley  of  Mount 
Holyoke. 

Mabel  Wilson  with  her  sister  and  niece 
visiting  Frances  (McCarroll)  Edwards  in 
Mercersburg  and  taking  young  nephews  and 
nieces  to  see  the  fleet  in  the  Hudson. 

New  Addresses. — Nellie  Cunningham,  158 
Main  St.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 

Margaret  Thacher,  110  Charles  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  A.  V.  Bensen  Jr. 
(Marion  Prouty),  43  N.  Main  St.,  New  Ca- 
naan, Ct. 

Other  Officers:  Pres.,  Josephine  (Sander- 
son) Ladd;  Treas.,  Mary  (Humstone)  Fox; 
Fund  Chairman,  Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van 
Hook. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  409. 

Florence  Alden,  president  of  the  Western 
Assn.  of  Directors  of  Physical  Educ.  for  Col- 
lege Women,  addressed  the  biannual  conven- 
tion of  the  Nat.  Assn.  at  Oberlin,  Apr.  17. 
Florence  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Nat .  Assn.  for  a  2-year  term. 

Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart's  daughter 
Jane  '30  teaches  English  and  dramatics  at 
Kent  Place  School,  Summit,  N.  J.  Sally  '34 
graduated  cumlaude,  Charles  is  at  West  Point, 
and  the  2  younger  boys  at  school  in  Water- 
vliet.  Elizabeth  is  repeating  her  wedding 
trip  to  Canada  and  taking  some  of  the  children 
to  celebrate  her  25th  summer  of  matrimony. 

Florence  Bartlett  gave  an  afternoon  and 
evening  lecture  at  the  Chicago  Art  Inst.  May 
21 — "Home  Interiors  of  the  Southwest"  with 
lantern  slides  in  color.  She  traced  the  history 
and  customs  of  New  Mexico  from  the  Spanish 
Invasion  on.  Florence  spent  most  of  last 
winter  and  spring  at  her  ranch,  El  Mirador,  35 


miles  from  Sante  Fe.  "Miss  Bartlett 's  col- 
lector's spirit  has  gained  her  the  many  rare 
and  beautiful  paintings,  rugs,  chests,  and  silver 
pieces  that  fill  her  house,  never,  however,  de- 
tracting from  the  dignified  simplicity  that 
suits  best  the  rounded  flowing  lines  of  adobe 
construction."     {Chicago  Tribune  May  22.) 

Edith  (Bond)  Howard  and  Barbara  '33  re- 
turned from  a  10  weeks'  visit  to  Beaufort 
(S.  C.)  Apr.  17.  Mr.  Howard  and  Betty  '35 
joined  them  for  Easter.  Next  year  Barbara 
will  teach  French  at  Miss  Porter's  school  in 
Farmington. 

Anne  Chapin  sailed  June  16  for  a  summer  in 
England. 

Annetta  Clark  sailed  June  23  for  a  3-month 
vacation  in  Europe.  It  is  her  first  real  vaca- 
tion in  25  years.  She  will  return  the  day 
before  College  opens. 

Hazel  (Day)  Pike's  daughter  Hazel  '32  was 
married  June  9  to  Sidney  Gilman  Neal. 

Mabel  (Dinsmore)  Hill  plans  a  fall  trip  east, 
taking  a  prospective  1938  Smith  daughter. 

Muriel  Haynes  motored  from  Washington 
(D.  C.)  to  Tryon  (N.  C.)  with  Florence  (Ban- 
nard)  Adams  '05  whom  she  visited  for  a  week 
in  April.  From  there  Muriel  continued  to 
Georgia  for  a  week  in  her  Augusta  home. 

Phila  (Johnson)  Burck's  son  Gail's  engage- 
ment to  Barbara  Bruce  Douglas  of  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  was  announced  in  April.  Gail,  a 
graduate  of  Stanford  and  the  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Law  School,  is  associated  with  Chandler, 
Wright  and  Ward  of  Los  Angeles. 

Florence  Nesmith  reports  an  unusually  suc- 
cessful season  at  her  Spanish  Antiques  shop  in 
Lowell.  She  is  again  making  designs  for  em- 
broidered dresses  much  as  she  did  in  Folk 
Handicraft  Guild  days. 

Grace  (Reynolds)  Rice  has  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  from  Columbia. 

Florence  (Yaile)  Hall  is  coming  east  this  fall 
to  put  Henry  in  some  New  England  school. 

Dorothea  (Wells)  Holt  opened  her  house 
May  23  for  a  meeting  of  the  Summit  College 
Club  followed  by  a  garden  party. 

New   Address. — Elisabeth    Telling,    2632 
Lake  Mew  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ex- 1904 

Elsa  (Longyear)  Roberts  wrote  from  North 
Hollywood  in  Apr.:  "John  has  rented  a  de- 
lightful little  house  for  us  not  far  from  Bur- 
bank  Airport  where  he  is  based.  I  spent 
Easter  in  the  Yosemiteand  start  east  in  May." 
Horace  is  engaged  to  Phyllis  Beck  of  Detroit. 
Howard  graduated  from  Kent  in  June  and 
enters  Stanford  Univ.  in  September.  Elsa 
hopes  to  build  a  "board-'n-batten"  shack  at 
Carmel  for  a  pied  d  terre  on  the  west  coast. 

Diana  (Swanton)  Alter's  daughter  Frances 
graduated  in  June  from  Pennsylvania  Col. 
for  Women.  George  graduated  from  Arnold 
School  for  boys,  Pittsburgh,  entering  Yale  in 
September. 

Enthusiastic  publicity  was  given  this  spring 
in  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  papers  on  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Blanca  Will's  sculpture  at  the  Memo- 
rial Art  Gallery  and  on  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  Dept.  of  Sculpture  which  is  di- 
rected by  her  at  the  Gallery. 
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Class  secretary  Mrs.  (lark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenville,  V  Y. 

See  the  Nek  rology. 

Alma  (Bradley)  Rush's  daughter  Jane  '31 
was  married  July  7,  to  William  J.  Dickel,  Yale 
'31  and  Harvard  Law  '34 

Elizabeth     (Freeman)     Peirce's     daughter 
Elizabeth  '31  was  married  Mar.  31  in  Westerly 
K.    I.  .   to   Frederick    Deal   Crooker,    N.   Y. 
LJnh  .  '28,  of  Brooklyn. 

M.ir\  (Hastings)  Bradley  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Shakespeare  birthday  dinner 
of  the  Chicago  Foundation  for  Literature  at 
the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  April.  Three  awards 
for  "meritorious  work  of  American  writers" 
were  given,  these  awards  being  for  poetry,  for 
prose,  and  for  distinctive  work  in  journalism. 
Mary  and  her  daughter  Alice  have  gone  to 
Scotland.  To  quote  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
".  .  .  this  is  an  extra  special  occasion  with 
fiction  writers  getting  together  internationally. 
Afterwards  Mrs.  Bradley  and  her  child  will 
cross  into  England  and,  driving  behind  two 
long-tailed  nags,  will  traverse  the  region  of  the 
English  lakes  etc." 

Edith  (Smith)  Taplin,  in  May,  saw  Leslie 
(.'raw  ford)  Hun's  ('04)  daughter  in  the 
Princeton  Show  "Twitch  Twaddle,"  given  at 
the  Intime  Theatre  at  Princeton.  F^dith's 
son  Frank,  Princeton  '37,  did  the  piano  work 
for  the  show.  Several  times  during  the 
winter  he  played  classical  numbers  with  the 
C.lee  Club,  in  Brooklyn,  at  Shipley's  and  Bryn 
Mawr.  Edith's  other  son,  Thomas,  received 
first  honors  at  University  School  in  April. 
Her  daughter  Clara  was  chosen  Head  Girl  of 
Hathaway  Brown  School,  Cleveland-  which 
means  best  in  citizenship  and  scholarship — 
her  name  will  be  inscribed  on  the  bronze 
tablet  at  the  school,  following  Eleanor  Hay- 
den  '34,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Strong  '03. 

New  Address.— Mrs.  \V.  G.  Townes  (Ro- 
bina  Protheroe),  Skvlands,  Woodbury,  Ct. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Robinson,  32  S. 
Munn  Aw,  East  Orange,  X.  J.;  asst.  secretary 
— Mrs.  L.  X.  Murrav  (Barbara  Kauffrnann), 
Dunkeld,  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Dunkirk,  X.  V. 

Four  daughters  of  members  of  1906  gradu- 
ated from  Smith  this  year.  Their  mothers  are 
Caroline  (Bacon)  Atkinson,  Alice  (Barker) 
Ballard,  Agnes  (McCord)  Brindley,  and  Nellie 
( Brown  i  Downes.  Margaret  Downes  re- 
ceived her  degree  cum  laude. 

Margaret  (Bridges)  Blakeslee's  husband 
flew  to  California  for  the  summer  meetings  of 
the  Amer.  Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Dr.  Blakeslee  has  made  such  dis- 
tinct contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
science  by  his  studies  of  peculiarities  in  taste 
and  smell  that  he  was  invited  to  report  to  the 
Association  some  results  of  his  experiments 
and  research.  After  the  Berkeley  meetings, 
he  went  to  Palo  Alto  for  a  conference  at  the 
Plant  Biology  Station  of  the  Carnegie  Inst, 
of  Washington.  Florence  (Mann)  Spoehr's 
husband  is  Director  of  this  station.  In  the 
early  spring,  Margaret  went  w  ith  her  husband 
to  Washington  (D.  C),  where  he  was  one  of 


the  speakers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Xat .  Acad. 
of  Science,  and  to  Philadelphia  where  the)  al 
tended  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Amer.  Philo- 
sophical Soc.  Margaret  has  had  an  especially 
busy  w  inter  as  chairman  of  the  Long  Island 
Smith  Club,  and  as  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  arranged  the  program  of  the 
Garden  Club.  In  June  she  won  1st  prize  of- 
fered by  the  Asharoken  Garden  Club  for  a 
dinner  table  arrangement  showing  Chinese  in- 
fluence. She  is  president  of  the  Hospital 
Woman's  Auxil.  of  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Alice  (Poster)  McCulloch  had  a  delightful 
winter  in  the  South  and  Mexico.  In  the  late 
spring  she  motored  to  Colorado  to  visit  Betty, 
our  Class  Baby,  who  has  completely  recovered 
from  her  long  illness.  Betty's  husband  is  a 
resident  physician  at  Cragmor  Sanitarium, 
Colorado  Springs.  Alice  sailed  in  June  on  a 
cruise  to  the  Xorth  Cape,  Xorway,  and 
Sweden.  Her  plans  also  included  an  overland 
trip  to  Russia.  She  writes  that  her  father, 
who  is  82,  enjoyed  his  55th  reunion  at  Vale  in 
June. 

Harriet  Leitch  has  returned  to  the  Seattle 
Public  Library  after  a  leave  of  several  months. 
She  is  living  in  a  little  house  which  she  built  in 
the  country  18  miles  from  Seattle.  Harriet  is 
learning  a  lot  about  birds,  and  howT  cordial 
neighbors  can  be  in  a  small  village.  She  is 
writing  a  history  of  the  community.  Ad- 
dress, Meadowdale,  Wash. 

Hannah  (Scharps)  Hirschhorn  entertained 
1906  at  her  X.  Y.  C.  home,  with  Marion  Dodd 
as  honor-guest.  Others  present  at  the  lunch- 
eon were:  Margaret  (Bridges)  Blakeslee,  Mar- 
guerite (Dixon)  Clark,  Edith  Flagg,  Caroline 
Hinman,  Margaret  Hutchins,  Marion  Keeler, 
Cassandra  Kinsman,  Mary  (McCurrach) 
Keiser,  Christine  Xelson,  Helen  (Pomeroy) 
Burtis,  Clara  Porter,  Esther  (Porter)  Brooks, 
Fannie  Robinson,  and  Margaret  (Stone) 
Dodge.  Hannah  attended  the  Alumnae  Col- 
lege and  is  spending  the  summer  at  her  lovely 
place  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Anna  (Wilson)  Dickinson  is  raising  choice 
bulbs  for  the  wholesale  market.  She  has  an 
excellent  gardener  under  whose  direction  have 
been  grown  unusual  gladioli  and  orchids.  Her 
gardens  are  now  classed  as  an  experiment  sta- 
tion. She  shares  with  3  government  experi- 
ment stations  the  special  privilege  of  import- 
ing bulbs  and  has  made  many  interesting 
importations.  Louise  (Bodine)  How  reports 
that  Anna  entertained  a  group  of  California 
Smith  alumnae  at  her  home  just  outside  of 
Santa  Barbara  when  Mrs.  Morrow  talked  of 
the  advantages  of  Smith  College  as  a  place  to 
educate  their  daughters.  Anna  took  Xancy 
and  Billy,  her  2  younger  children,  to  Bermuda 
for  their  spring  holidays. 

Ex- 1906 

Ruth  (Durand)  Lewis  wTites  that  her  only 
daughter,  Sally,  has  a  2d  daughter,  Ruth  Lewis 
Betts. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  L.  Goodwin  (Dor- 
othy Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hartford, 
Ct. 

Margaret  (Coe)   Blake's  daughter  Marion 
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graduated  in  June  summa  cum  laude.  She 
was  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  won  two  prizes. 
[See  page  423. J  She  wrote  the  "Note  Room" 
in  the  Quarterly  Feb.  '33  to  Feb.  '34  in- 
clusive. 

Ethel  (Curry)  Beach  spent  several  weeks  in 
Hartford  (Ct.)  this  spring,  and  then  returned  to 
France  where  she  has  lived  for  the  last  9  years. 

Marian  (Dana)  Mason's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, our  Class  Baby,  was  married  to  James  J. 
Mayfield  3rd,  on  May  16,  at  her  home  in 
Laurel,  Miss. 

Marion  (Felt)  Sargent's  husband  died  June 
15  after  an  illness  of  2  months.  He  was  gen- 
eral public  telephone  manager  of  the  N.  V. 
Telephone  Co.  In  the  spring  Marion  suc- 
ceeded Ethel  (Woolverton)  Cone  as  president 
of  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club,  and  Nathalie  Howe 
is  asst.  treasurer. 

Mabel  (Norris)  Leonard  has  been  seriously 
ill,  and  is  recuperating  at  Hazel  (Catherwood) 
Cameron's  home. 

Margareth  (Pitman)  Chamberlain  broke 
her  pelvis  in  Arizona  last  December.  She 
came  home  on  crutches  before  the  bone  was 
set  and  has  been  housed  all  winter. 

The  following  have  daughters  in  the  senior 
class:  Betty  (Ballard)  Crofut,  Mabel  (Bath- 
gate) Hall,  Margaret  (Coe)  Blake,  Ruth 
(Cowing)  Scott,  Mabel  (Koch)  Heuchling, 
Katrina  (Rodenbach)  Reed,  Valborg  (Smith) 
Adams,  and  Frances  (Taylor)  Whitney. 

New  Address. — Carolyn  Simon,  Apt.  13, 
301  27th  St.,  Guttenberg,  N.  J. 
Ex- 190  7 

New  Address. — Mrs.  S.  J.  Eccles  (Flor- 
ence Estes),  7  N.  Main  Aw,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Bartlett  Walton 
(Helen  Davidson),  45  Park  Av.,  Wakefield, 
Mass. 

Helen  (Allmond)  Wanamaker  has  just  fin- 
ished a  year  as  chairman  of  the  Women's  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Washington  Athletic 
Club,  and  is  now  president  of  the  Mother's 
Club  for  St.  Nicholas  School,  which  her 
daughter  Alice  attends.  Helen  is  also  secre- 
tary of  the  Woman's  Auxil.  to  the  Washington 
State  Med.  Assn.,  and  social  chairman  of  the 
Broadmoor  Golf  Club.  In  September  she  is 
going  to  the  Medical  Meeting  in  Spokane  and 
hopes  to  see  Clara  (Hughes)  Ferris. 

Ruth  (Bartle)  Strong's  daughter  Virginia 
has  received  a  scholarship  from  Mills  Col.  and 
is  entering  there  as  a  freshman  in  the  fall. 

Gertrude  (Brown)  Simpson's  daughter 
Barbara  is  in  training  at  St.  Luke's  Hosp. 

Lena  (Curtis)  Poillon  spent  the  winter  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  She  expects  to  be  in 
Camden  (Me.)  this  summer  and  to  return  to 
Harrisburg  next  fall. 

Josephine  Emerson  writes  that  she  expects 
to  spend  the  summer  playing  golf,  climbing 
mountains  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  motoring  to  Saguenay  and  Gaspe  for  2  or  3 
weeks. 

Christine  (Gloeckler)  Griffenhagen  says 
that  A  Century  of  Progress  is  better  than  ever 
and  promises  a  1908  "get  together"  to  any 
who  go. 


Helen  (Harris)  Snow  writes,  "My  winter 
was  one  succession  of  blizzards  and  plumbers. 
Country  life  in  America  did  not  look  so  good 
to  me.  However,  we  survived.  My  oldest 
son  Norman  is  graduating  with  honors  in 
English  from  Yale  this  June — won  2  prizes  in 
plays  written  for  the  Yale  Dramatic  Assn. 
After  he  'commences'  we  are  sailing  for 
France  and  Austria — going  to  the  Music 
Festival  in  Salzburg." 

Helen  (Hills)  Hills  with  all  her  family  is 
sailing  for  Europe  the  last  of  July  for  2  months' 
motoring  in  England,  France,  and  Holland. 

Katharine  Hinman  is  studying  rhythmic 
dancing  in  New  York,  and  living  with 
Dorothy  Kenyon. 

Grace  (Kellogg)  Griffith  spent  last  winter  in 
Nevada  and  Southern  California,  visiting  the 
Grand  Canyon  on  her  way  home.  While  at 
Reno  she  secured  the  privilege  of  doing  re- 
search at  the  Univ.  of  Nevada  in  preparation 
for  a  book  of  nonfiction  to  cover  the  history  of 
divorce,  divorce  laws  of  the  world,  and  an 
analysis  of  present  divorce  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  No  chance,  she  says,  that  this 
monumental  work  wi41  be  completed  any  time 
soon!  Address,  175  Amity  St.,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y. 

Edna  (Kilbourne)  Stewart  is  again  running 
her  camp  for  boys  in  Wyoming. 

Ethelwyn  Manning  writes:  "Planning  and 
building  and  furnishing  our  house  and  planting 
our  garden  at  Crolm  Heights  accounts  for 
practically  all  my  spare  time  this  winter  and 
spring.  My  sister  and  I  with  an  Amherst 
friend,  who  was  in  the  library  with  me  there, 
are  going  to  Newfoundland  in  July,  ending 
for  a  week  at  my  'Sea  Meadows'  home  at 
Grand  Manan,  N.  B.  We're  all  thrilled  about 
our  new  Frick  Art  Reference  Library  building. 
We  hope  to  move  in  this  fall." 

Polly  (Merriam)  Atwater's  daughter  Cath- 
erine '34  graduated  summa  cum  laude. 

Ethel  (Page)  Arnold:  "My  'children'  are 
graduating — Jane  from  Wells  Col.  and  War- 
ren Jr.  from  the  Gunnery  School,  Washington, 
Ct.  Summering  as  usual  at  Newfound  Lake, 
N.  H." 

Bess  (Parker)  Mersereau's  oldest  son  is  at 
Stanford,  her  second  graduated  this  spring 
from  The  Thacher  School,  and  her  youngest, 
Dave,  plans  to  enter  Andover  in  the  fall. 

Lucile  (Parker)  Mersereau's  husband  has 
been  ill  for  over  6  months. 

Eva  (Price)  Hobson  writes,  "Served  on  the 
Nat.  Board  of  Review  with  Maude  (Bushnell) 
Green  '10.  Went  to  Bermuda  in  February 
with  my  husband.  Frequent  trips  to  New 
London — my  elder  daughter  Theodora  is 
at  Conn.  Col.  '37.  Expect  to  be  at  Echo 
Lake  (Pa.)  for  August  and  September.  Will 
be  here  off  and  on  during  July." 

Margaret  (Rice)  Wemple  spent  a  couple  of 
weeks  in  June  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

While  Edna  (Schell)  Burgess  was  south  this 
winter  she  saw  Sara  (Evans)  Kent  '11  at 
Augusta,  Edith  (Sinclair)  Miller,  and  Grace 
(Townshend)  Partridge  '07  at  Sea  Island 
Beach,  Ga. 

Elizabeth   Seeber   has   bought   a   place   in 
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Kent   (Ct.)  where  she  has  been  spending  her 
Babbal  ical. 

Edith  (Sinclair)  Miller  spent  the  fall  in 
California  and  March  at  Sea  Island,  Ga.  She 
chaperoned  2  house  part  iea  at  Williamstown  in 
M.i\  .      1  Ier  son  is  \\  illiams  '35. 

Alia  (Smith)  Corbett  has  been  running  the 
Portland  Mower  Show  and  doing  it  beauti- 
fully. She  and  her  husband  are  going  to 
England  in  the  fall  to  visit  their  daughter 
Caroline  (Corbett)   Macadam  '31. 

Madge  (Topping)  Tourtellot  now  has  2 
grandsons. 

Ruth  (Yaughan)  Smith  had  a  serious  acci- 
dent at  Christmas  time,  falling  on  icy  steps 
and  injuring  her  neck  by  tearing  the  sensory 
nerve.  She  was  3  months  in  the  Hartford 
Hosp.  and  cannot  expect  to  do  much  for  a 
while  yet . 

Alice  (Walton)  Wheeler  and  her  daughters 
Lucy  and  Jean  went  to  the  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
June,  where  Nannie  (Morgan)  Evans  and  her 
daughter  Lucia  joined  them. 

Charlotte  W'iggin  taught  at  Elisabeth  Ir- 
win's ('03)  Little  Red  School  House  in  New 
York  last  winter  but  had  a  motor  accident  in 
October  which  necessitated  a  3  months' 
period  for  recuperation.  She  hopes  to  com- 
plete her  recovery  this  summer  in  Litchfield 
and  later  in  Morris ville,  \'t. 

Orlena  (Zabriskie)  Scoville's  mother  died 
May  16.  Mrs.  Zabriskie  had  been  active  for 
many  years  in  Brooklyn  society  and  in  philan- 
thropy. In  1916  she  conducted  one  of  the 
first  modern  experiments  in  housing.  She 
also  founded  the  Zabriskie-Montessori  method 
of  teaching  children. 

New  Address. — F.  Gertrude  Harvey,  756 
S.  Mariposa  Av.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ex- 1908 

Anna  (Griggs)  Dayton's  husband  has  been 
very  ill  for  2  years — "long  hospital  sieges, 
much  surgery."  Theyare  in  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
while  he  recuperates  and  love  it  there.  Her 
son  transferred  from  Williams  to  Stanford. 
She  asks  if  there  are  any  1908ers  in  her  vicin- 
ity.    Address,  132  Lincoln  Av. 

Lillian  (Judd)  Curtiss's  daughter  Ruth  was 
married  June  22  to  Robert  Clark  of  Cleveland. 

New    Address. — Alice    Weston,    217    S. 
Reeves  Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Boyd  Nixon  (Joseph- 
ine Whitney),  213  Rex  Av.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Pa. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  410. 

Elizabeth  (Alsop)  Shepard's  daughter  grad- 
uated from  Yassar  in  June.  She  and  her 
brother  will  spend  the  summer  at  a  ranch 
camp  in  the  West. 

Harriet  (Byers)  Deans  is  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  with  the  firm  of 
Dexter  P.  Rumsey,  Buffalo.  This  summer 
she  with  one  of  her  daughters  will  take  the 
North  Cape  trip. 

Betty  (Fuller)  Davis's  oldest  daughter 
graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Me.  in  June. 

Caroline  (Garrett)  Tuthill's  father  died 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Caroline  and  her  son 
will  spend  the  summer  in  Edgartown. 


Gertrude  (Gerrans)  Pooley  is  exec,  secretary 
of  the  Family  Relations  Inst,  of  Buffalo. 

Florence  (Hague)  Becker  has  been  chosen 
as  a  candidate  at  the  next  election  for  the 
office  of  Pres.  Gen.,  D.  A.  R. 

Lucretia  (Massey)  Bailey  is  taking  summer 
courses  at  Columbia  in  Household  Manage- 
ment. 

Frances  (Mills)  Cox  is  dietitian  at  the 
Frances  Stern  Nursery  School  in  Brookline. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  in 
April  of  Eleanor  Pickering's  sister.  Eleanor's 
present  address  is  12  Ellington  Av.,  Rock- 
ville,  Ct. 

Marcia  (Reed)  Binford  holds  three  offices 
in  the  town  of  Roxbury  (Me.);  Treasurer,  Tax 
Collector,  and  Town  Constable. 

Marian  (Smith)  Bid  well  and  her  husband 
are  attending  the  Knights  Templar  Conclave 
in  California  this  summer. 

Grace  Spofford,  formerly  dean  of  the 
Curtis  Inst,  of  Music,  has  been  appointed 
Assoc.  Director  of  the  N.  Y.  Col.  of  Music. 

Myra  (Thornburg)  Evans  will  defend  two 
golf  titles  this  summer,  which  she  holds  at 
the  Waverly  (Pa.)  and  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Country  clubs. 

Edna  True  sailed  on  July  4  with  her  niece 
and  three  friends  for  a  six  weeks'  trip  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

New  Addresses.— Isabella  Gauld,  1150 
S.  W.  King  Av.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Elizabeth  Gross,  140  E.  46th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Sarah  Hackett,  315  E.  68th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Tucker  (Amy  Detmold),  2  Obry 
Dr.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Ex-1909 

New  Address. — Mrs.   P.  R.  Jones  (Alma 
Malone),  1070  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  Gillett 
House,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Marjorie  (Browning)  Leavens's  husband 
has  gone  to  China  as  assistant  to  Prof.  James 
Harvey  Rogers  in  a  study  of  silver  in  its 
relation  to  trade.  Technically  Mr.  Leavens 
is  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Dept.  at 
Washington.  Marjorie  may  join  him  in 
China  in  September. 

Maude  (Bushnell)  Green's  older  son, 
Frederick,  graduated  from  Amherst  in  June. 
He  will  enter  Columbia  Law  School.  Her 
younger  boy,  Murray,  is  Amherst  '35. 

Florence  (Coleman)  Watson's  daughter 
Dorcthy  has  won  the  Amer.  Legion  medal 
awarded  to  the  outstanding  girl  in  the  8th 
grade  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Junior  High 
School.  This  prize  was  voted  both  by  her 
teachers  and  her  classmates. 

1910's  Class  Baby,  Helen  Howes  ex-'34, 
daughter  of  Ada  (Evans)  Howes,  was  married 
June  9  to  Francis  Wells  of  Cummington, 
Mass.,  where  they  will  live.  Ada's  son  Robert 
is  now  attached  to  the  Land  Planning  and 
Housing  Division  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Marjorie  (Fraser)  Hosford's  oldest  son, 
Norman,  and  Annis  (Kendall)  Stearns's  boy 
are  Dartmouth  '37. 

Christine  (Graham)  Long  and  her  daughter 
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journeyed  from  the  American  Embassy  in 
Rome  to  London  in  May  to  be  presented  to 
King  George  and  Queen  Mary  at  the  first 
court  of  the  season  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

Edith  (Manning)  Logan's  daughter  Edith, 
stroke  of  the  1935  Crew,  made  the  All- 
Smith  Crew  after  the  races  on  Float  Night. 

Jane  Perkins  has  been  director  of  the  Frances 
E.  Willard  Settlement  House  in  Boston  this 
year. 

Ruth  Perkins  is  to  be  at  the  Boston 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  next  year,  to  conduct  classes  in 
creative  art.  She  is  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  camp 
in  Maine,  as  usual,  this  summer. 

Laura  Pettingell  is  using  her  Ipswich  (Mass.) 
School  for  Girls  this  summer  for  a  Hobby 
School,  in  which  handicrafts  and  music  will 
be  taught.  There  will  also  be  a  supervised 
play-school  group  in  the  mornings. 

Virginia  (Peirce)  Wood's  older  son,  Thomas 
J.  Ill,  Williams  '32,  has  been  studying  at  Ohio 
State  Univ.  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Armed  with  a  B.S.  and  some  hours  toward  his 
M.A.,  he  expects  to  teach  mathematics  and 
social  science  next  year.  The  younger  son, 
Peirce,  is  Williams  '36  and  has  won  his  letter 
in  track  athletics. 

Henrietta  (Sperry)  Ripperger  continues  to 
contribute  articles  every  week  to  the  N.  Y. 
Times  Sunday  Magazine.  The  range  of  sub- 
jects is  a  wide  one;  but  of  late  she  has  been 
writing -about  food  in  all  its  ramifications. 

Viola  (Sullivan)  Stiles  was  unanimously 
nominated  a  member  of  the  Scarsdale  Board 
of  Education.  Viola  has  three  children  in  the 
schools  and  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Edgewood  P.-T.  A.  and  of  the  high  school 
P.-T.  A. 

Edith  (Thornton)  Cabot  is  regional  director 
of  the  Girl  Scouts  for  Rhode  Island. 

In  April,  Helen  Whiton  gave  a  talk  on 
gardens  before  the  Women's  City  Club  of 
Norwich  (Ct.)  and  she  was  one  of  the  judges  at 
a  flower  show  given  in  May  under  the  auspices 
of  the  same  club. 

A  long,  interesting  letter  comes  from  Pei- 
ping,  where  Elizabeth  Wright  is  carrying  on  her 
teaching  of  English  in  a  Chinese  school.  She 
says:  "The  types  of  homes  represented  are 
more  varied  than  the  localities.  We  have  the 
daughter  of  a  Mongolian  princess  as  well  as 
the  children  of  Chinese  laborers.  We  have 
girls  from  Mohammedan  and  Buddhist  homes 
and  others  from  strong  Christian  families. 
Many  of  the  students  have  experienced  much 
unhappiness,  due  usually  to  the  all  too  prev- 
alent custom  of  secondary  wives.  One  stu- 
dent has  seen  life  in  the  trenches  when  defend- 
ing her  country  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese 
invasion  of  Shanghai." 

New  Address. — Mrs.  W.  D.  Kirkpatrick 
(Mary  Anne  Staples),  155  Grovers  Av.,  Black 
Rock,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Ex-1910 

Emily  (Smith)  Wood's  older  son,  Arthur, 
Princeton  '34,  was  voted  by  his  classmates  the 
"most  original"  man  in  the  class. 
1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany. 


Married. — Genevieve  Fox  to  Raymond  G. 
Fuller.  Address,  60  Concord  Av.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Two  of  1911 's  daughters 
graduated  from  Smith  this  June.  Flora  Best, 
our  Class  Baby,  and  Helen  Little,  oldest 
daughter  of  Edna  (Hilburn)  Little. 

There  was  the  usual  gathering  of  the  Class 
at  lunch  on  Ivy  Day,  outside  the  Alumnae 
Gymnasium — augmented  by  many  of  the  2d 
generation.  Muriel  (Spicer)  Carroll  was 
showing  her  2  sons  Amherst,  Williams,  and 
Smith.  Elsa  (Detmold)  Holliday,  Muriel, 
and  Margaret  (Townsend)  O'Brien  held  an 
executive  meeting  in  a  stall  at  Toto's.  Flora 
(Ray)  Best,  as  mother  of  our  First  and  Best, 
carried  the  1911  standard  in  the  Parade. 

First  Grandchild:  A  son,  Douglas  McKin- 
ney,  was  born  Mar.  19  to  Marjorie  (Murchie) 
Alexander,  daughter  of  Marjorie  (Browning) 
Murchie.  Poor  ol'  Grandma,  when  last 
heard  from,  was  about  to  get  her  license  for 
solo  flying.  She  and  her  family  were  glad  to 
be  able  to  come  from  California  to  spend  last 
summer  in  Maine  with  her  father  and  mother. 

Florence  (Abbott)  Torrence  has  moved  to 
1315  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  111.  Mr.  Torrence 
is  president  of  the  Link-Beet  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Katharine  (Burrell)  Sicard  planned,  wrote, 
and  delivered  a  course  in  Interior  Decoration 
over  WIBX  this  winter  as  a  department  in 
The  Magazine  of  the  Air. 

Mary  Little  is  teaching  at  the  Stamford 
(Ct.)  High  School. 

Gertrude  (Lyford)  Boyd's  father,  Will 
Hartwell  Lyford,  died  May  16  at  a  Chicago 
hospital,  following  an  operation. 

Mae  Patterson  will  conduct  another  Euro- 
pean tour  this  summer. 

Mary  (Rice)  Moseley  showed  her  wares 
(McKanna)  at  the  home  of  Ethel  (Cox) 
Lowell  for  two  days  in  April. 

Winifred  Robertson  has  a  gift  shop  in  Aiken, 
S.  C. 

Louise  (West)  Seay  has  2  sons  at  Williams. 
Ex-1911 

Married. — Evelyn  Dewey  to  Granville  M. 
Smith  Jr.  Address,  Spring  Creek  Ranch, 
Greencastle,  Mo.  Mr.  Smith,  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  (Yale)  '14,  is  a  stock  breeder  and 
cattle  owner.  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Dewey,  is  a  psychologist  and  the  author  of 
several  works  on  educational  training  and 
methods. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  R.  Carlson  (Hen- 
rietta Peabody),  Box  112,  West  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Married. — Sarah  (Van  Benschoten)  Dar- 
ling to  John  C.  Vedder,  vice-president  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Co.,  April  '34, 
at  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Annette  (Brumaghim)  Por- 
ter's daughter  Anne  was  one  of  4  freshmen  to 
be  elected  to  the  Dance  Group  at  Smith. 
Gladys  Baily  reports  having  seen  the  Group 
in  a  very  creditable  performance  with  the 
Orchestra  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Anne  is 
teaching  dancing  this  summer  at  Asquam 
Camp  on  Squam  Lake,  N.  H. 
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Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  and  her 
husband   Bailed   June   23   tor  a   summer   in 

Russia.     Joanna  ami  Edith  are  in  a  camp  in 
Vermont. 

Ada  (Carson)  Robbins,  Gertrude  (Darling) 
Benchley,  Alma  Howard,  and  Mary  (Ciood- 
now)  Morton  have  been  visitors  on  the  campus 
this  spring. 

Margaret  (Doyle)  Wallace  is  still  working 
with  Mrs.  Louis  McHenry  Howe  on  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  E.  R.  A.  in  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  where  900  needy  women  are 
registered. 

The  N.  Y.  Smith  Club  was  the  scene  re- 
cently of  a  lively  1911  1912  supper,  at  which 
Rachel  (McKnight)  Simmons  entertained 
the  party  with  an  account  of  her  investiga- 
tions anent  her  Ph.D. 

Dorothy  Marcus  has  left  her  home  in 
Montclair  (N .  J.)  for  the  Adirondack^  where 
she  will  spend  the  summer. 

Bess  (Noakes)  Post,  in  addition  to  gathering 
news  for  the  Main  Line  Times,  is  going  in 
strong  for  golf  this  year.  She  is  playing  on 
one  of  the  Merion  Cricket  Club  teams. 

Catherine  (Roddey)  Jones's  daughter  Perry 
Lee  graduated  this  year  from  the  Maury  High 
School  in  Norfolk  (Ya.)  and  goes  to  Duke 
Univ.  in  the  fall.     She  is  specializing  in  music. 

Our  Class  Baby,  Elaine  Davis  '35,  is  going 
to  teach  Latin  and  English  in  the  Woodbury 
(N.  J.)  Summer  School.  Her  mother,  Patty 
(West cot t)  Davis,  expects  to  tour  to  the 
Pacific  coast  with  her  husband  and  2  children, 
Joan  and  John  Warner.  Joan  will  be  a  senior 
at  George  School  next  year. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig,  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

No  less  than  23,  and  probably  more,  loyal 
1913ers  gathered  in  Northampton  in  June  to 
see  how  1914  looked  on  their  20th.  Adorned 
with  the  plaid  kerchiefs  of  "  1776"  we  paraded 
and  joined  in  all  festivities.  [A  bigger  prize 
was  ours  this  time  than  ever  for  Dorothy 
(Douglas)  Zinsser  was  elected  Alumnae 
Trustee  of  the  College. — Inserted  by  R.  W.  H.j 
Eight  appeared  at  Alumnae  College  and  this 
number  included  three  names  to  add  to  the 
23  already  on  hand.  (See  page  417.)  Kath- 
arine Richards  looked  very  important  as 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee. 
Lucia  (Smith)  Cate  was  seen  for  a  mo- 
ment when  she  dropped  in  for  lunch  one 
day.  D.  D.  Z. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Married. — Dorothy  (Olcott)  Gates  to 
Leonard  Elsmith,  Harvard  '12,  July  7. 

Other  News. — Gladys  (Bailey)  Alley: 
"Moved  to  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.)  to  be  nearer 
Beverly  Hills  High,  where  my  husband  is 
registrar.  I  manage  to  keep  busy  doing  all 
the  work  for  my  family  consisting  of  said 
husband,  a  seven-year-old  niece,  (like  Marion 
(Stone)  Stretton's — acquired),  a  dog,  and  a 
cat."     Address,  158  N.  Arnaz  Dr. 

Barbara  Bell:  "I've  been  doing  little  of 
importance — singing,  interested  in  the  local 
and  state  A.  A.  U.  W.,  sang  for  some  outlying 


branches  on  the  Iron  Range  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  where  outside  speakers  are 
hard  to  get — a  most  stimulating  thing  to  do." 

Emily  (Brander)  Goodale:  "My  husband 
and  I  have  been  in  France  8  months  and  in 
Italy  a  month.  We  spent  4  months  in  Nice 
and  expect  to  be  in  Europe  another  year,  if 
the  shrunken  dollar  will  permit.  It  has  made 
quite  a  difference  in  our  plans  for  travel — we 
must  pay  7c  for  the  franc  which  formerly  cost 
4c,  and  9^  for  the  lira  which  used  to  be  about 
5c.  Even  with  all  this,  there  is  a  compensa- 
tion of  staying  long  enough  in  each  place  to 
get  local  color,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unlimited 
opportunities  of  learning  the  French  language. 
It  is  comparatively  simple  to  find  a  good  tutor, 
which  we  have  done  everywhere.  Next 
winter  I  hope  my  French  will  be  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  study  for  a  diploma  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  I  am  convinced  that  only  by  inten- 
sive study  in  a  foreign  country  can  one  hope 
to  acquire  a  background  of  that  country.  We 
have  just  returned  from  a  month  in  Italy. 
Mussolini  has  done  much  to  improve  condi- 
tions and  Fascism  has  worked  wonders." 

Dorothy  Brown:  "Lost  10  pounds,  to  avoid 
the  middle  age  spread." 

Catharine  (Chapin)  Blake:  "Starting  an- 
other year  as  first  vice-president  of  Rochester 
Council  of  P.-T.  A.'s.  With  a  man  as  presi- 
dent this  year,  I  expect  I'll  keep  busy. 
Chapin  is  taller  than  I  am.  John  is  following 
in  my  footsteps,  toward  zoology.  He  has  a 
'museum'  full  of  shells  and  starfish  and 
pickled  animals  and  bones.  He  aspires  to  be 
a  Martin  Johnson  or  a  Frank  Buck.  Chapin 
prefers  Ed  Wynn,  which,  I  suppose,  is  quite 
natural  for  '13." 

Sarah  (Cheney)  Despard:  "We  are  still  feel- 
ing the  depression  very  severely  in  Hunting- 
ton in  spite  of  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  New 
Deal.  Therefore  I've  been  busy  with  Red 
Cross  work,  birth  control  clinic,  and  sewing 
room  activities.  We  are  soon  opening  our 
fresh  air  camp,  the  North  Shore  Holiday 
House,  where  we  take  300  little  girls  in  groups 
of  60  during  the  summer.  The  depression 
has  taken  a  heavy  toll  from  the  younger 
generation." 

Caroline  (Clarke)  Ferry:  "We  are  grinding 
away  on  the  last  lap  of  college  preparation 
with  Carolyn  for  next  year.  Expect  to  go  on 
to  Hamp  next  fall  and  will  probably  see  a  lot 
of  '13  on  similar  errands.  Also  will  make  a 
trip  of  it  for  a  whirl  with  eastern  friends." 

Vera  Cole:  "Besides  teaching  economic 
geography  in  senior  high  school,  I  am  secretary 
to  the  P.-T.  A.  and  chairman  of  the  D.  A.  R. 
committee  on  patriotic  education." 

Phyllis  (Fergus)  Hoyt  was  the  nat.  chair- 
man of  music  of  the  Nat.  League  of  American 
Pen  women.  She  arranged  the  programs  for 
the  Golden  Jubilee  held  in  Washington  in 
April.  One  of  the  concerts  was  held  in  the 
White  House,  the  first  time  women  composers 
have  been  presented  in  a  program  there. 
This  honor  was  due  to  the  thought  and  effort 
of  Phyllis. 

Marian  (Gardner)  Craighill:  "We  have  had 
a  varied  and  interesting  winter  in  Nanchang. 
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Gen.  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  have  been 
living  here  while  the  General  conducted  his 
campaign  against  the  communists,  and  most 
of  the  notables  in  China  have  visited  here 
from  time  to  time.  As  there  are  no  foreign 
hotels,  we  have  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
entertaining.  As  fast  as  the  Reds  are  driven 
back,  the  province  is  being  reorganized — 
roads  built,  plans  made  for  development  of 
agriculture,  measures  for  training  in  sanita- 
tion, etc.  We  are  ready  to  expect  almost  any 
new  thing,  and  still  I  continue  teaching  the 
youngsters  while  running  a  young  hotel.  It 
is  exciting  and  next  to  impossible.  I  have 
dined  and  'teaed'  with  Mme.  Chiang  and  find 
her  a  fine  type  of  person." 

Catharine  Govvdey:  "The  old  adage,  'There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,'  is  very  apropos 
of  my  activities.  Rejuvenated  and  inspired 
by  our  20th,  I  set  out  with  renewed  enthu- 
siasm to  impart  to  the  youth  of  the  land  the 
wonders  and  marvels  of  physics  in  spite  of  its 
awful  formulas  and  the  fact  that  my  salary 
was  cut  in  half." 

Margaret  (Hawley)  Ely:  "Brooks  is  at 
Carnegie  Inst,  of  Technology,  where  I  teach, 
and  won  his  numerals  in  both  football  and 
boxing." 

Lucy  (Jones)  Brown:  "We  become  deeper 
and  deeper  involved  in  work  with  the  deaf  and 
blind.  We  have  275  children  to  take  care  of 
and  educate  in  the  Colorado  State  School, 
where  we  live." 

Orpha  La  Croix:  "Besides  'B.A.'  I  can  also 
sign  'R.N.'  after  my  name.  Now  I  am  mak- 
ing use  of  the  last  letters  at  the  N.  D.  Sanita- 
rium for  Tuberculosis. ' '  Address,  San  Haven , 
N.  D. 

Ada  Leffingwell:  "Am  back  at  the  Gotham 
as  my  headquarters — also  supervising  deco- 
rating of  the  rooms  in  half  a  dozen  other  New 
York  hotels  under  the  management  of  Ameri- 
can Hotels  Corp." 

Mary  (Lorenz)  Van  Deusen's  husband 
writes  that  she  is  at  home,  slowly  improving. 

Mally  (Lord)  Kemp's  mother  died  June  24. 

Eileen  (McMillen)  Lee:  "Two  interesting 
Smith  luncheons — one  at  Chapel  Hill  where 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Sleeper  and  Miss  Hanscom 
were  spending  a  little  time.  This  was  ar- 
ranged by  Mary  Coley  '23,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Law  Quarterly  at  Duke  Univ.,  and  was 
attended  by  alumnae  and  2  undergraduates 
living  in  the  vicinity.  The  second  was  at  the 
home  of  Aurelia  Plumly  '32  in  Winston-Salem 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ford's  visit  and  was  a  delight- 
ful occasion.  W'e  all  agreed  that  Smith 
alumnae  are  remarkable  in  being  so  interesting 
and  interested  in  each  other.  The  various 
problems  of  a  12-year-old  son,  a  17-year-old 
daughter  in  boarding  school,  and  my  Smith 
freshman,  occupy  all  the  time  we  can  give 
them  along  with  the  other  duties  of  housewife, 
gardener,  and  citizen." 

Ella  (Mathewson)  Eldredge's  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  enters  Smith  in  September. 

Margaret  (Moore)  Cobb:  "A  quiet  winter, 
husband  in  Washington  most  of  the  time,  I  in 
bed  some.     Children  growing  and  well." 

Madeline  (Pratt)  Long:  "Felt  so  behind  the 


rest  of  you  at  20th  with  no  daughters  regis- 
tered for  Smith,  that  I  promptly  acquired  my 
young  cousin  who  recently  lost  her  parents. 
Am  making  a  brilliant  finish  with  a  June 
wedding  and  so  a  lap  ahead  of  you  all  at  our 
25th." 

Katharine  Richards  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  in  June. 

Clara  (Savage)  Littledale:  "Journeyed  to 
W7alpole  (Mass.)  recently  on  the  invitation  of 
Eleanore  (Holmes)  Everett  to  talk  to  her 
Mothers'  Club,  and  had  a  fine  time  with 
several  Smith  pals.  Rosemary  (UK)  went 
with  me  for  purposes  of  sight-seeing  in 
Boston." 

Cora  (Stiles)  Yates:  "  Making  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  teaching  position.  In  the  meantime 
substituting  in  the  high  school  and  selling 
corsets — for  which  latter  I  am  admirably 
unsuited." 

Marian  Storm:  "I  have  an  orchid  with  2 
sprays  more  than  4  feet  long,  a  climbing 
fuchsia,  a  pitcherful  of  amaryllis,  and  a  lily 
with  10  blooms.  I  am  living  in  what  is 
probably  the  only  penthouse  one  story  off  the 
ground,  here  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel.  The 
salon  is  7  x  8,  the  bath  much  larger,  and  fresh 
flowers  go  with  the  rent.  Nights  you  can  see 
the  Dipper  and  Orion  cutting  all  sorts  of 
capers.  April  is  our  hottest  month,  and  dust- 
devils  dance  oyer  the  cornfields,  and  the 
barley  is  mixed  with  poppies.  I  am  con- 
stantly bullied  by  calla  lilies,  which  occupy 
most  of  the  room,  and  it  is  such  a  trial  to 
decide  which  fragrance  is  best — magnolias, 
Easter  lilies,  heliotrope,  orange  blossoms, 
orchids,  tuberoses,  pink  stocks,  cinnamon 
pinks,  herb  tea,  coffee  roasting — well,  what 
would  you  do?"  Address,  Hotel  Progreso, 
Uruapan,  Michoacan,  Mexico. 

Eleanor  (W'elsh)  Pott's  daughter,  Virginia 
Paul,  will  go  to  Northampton  School  for  Girls 
this  fall  and  be  ready  for  Smith  in  2  years. 
Richard  is  a  freshman  at  The  Loomis  School, 
Windsor,  Ct. 

Alice  (Woodworth)  Kiewit:  "Chiefly 
engaged  in  trying  to  'keep  up'  with  the 
occupations  and  allied  interests  of  my  3  sons. 
Having  3  distinct  age  groups  to  follow,  I  am 
more  or  less  up  on  the  'Youth  Movement,' 
and  most  alert  mentally  and  physically.  San 
Diego  anticipates  the  most  perfect  summer  in 
years  and  is  already  enjoying  a  foretaste  of  it. 
So  'Come  West,'  young  classmates,  'Come 
West,'  and  if  you  don't  feel  young  before, 
you  will  after  a  good  dose  of  our  climate." 

Clara  Williamson:  "This  last  winter  have 
been  doing  literary  work  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  occasionally  writing  a  short 
article  also.  Besides  this,  I  hold  a  volunteer 
church  position  of  a  financial-secretarial 
nature." 

Mina  Winslow:  "Nothing  special  after 
being  in  Denmark  all  last  summer.  The 
usual  round  of  'activities'  of  a  college  town, 
and  much  painting.  The  Annual  Michigan 
Artists'  Exhibition  showed  some  drawings, 
and  now  water  colors  are  hanging  in  the 
Detroit  Soc.  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors, 
and  the  Independent  Soc.  shows." 
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\  i  w  Addresses.  Olive  Hearn,  Hotel 
Barbizon,  140  E.  63d  St.,  V  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Homer  Arey  (Edna  Jones),  84  Elm 
St.,  W  orcester,  Mass. 

Mrs  I  B  1  hu-kett  (Isabel  La  Monte), 
Piedmonl  Farm,  Bound  Brook,  \.  J. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Paine  (Alice  Van  Nuys),  809 
Park  Av.,  Elizabeth,  X.  I. 

Ex- 19  IS 

Muriel  (Colbath)  Wynian :  "Have  1  child, 
Priscilla,  now  grown  to  the  incredible  age  of 
14.  Besides  keeping  house  for  her  and  my 
husband,  I  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
the  assoc.  librarian  of  the  William  H.  Hall 
Free  Library-,  Providence.  I  was  with  you 
all  a  very  short  time  at  Smith,  but  it  is  one  of 
my  pleasantest  memories." 

Edith  (Hooper)  von  Tacky:  "With  son 
Dick  at  Univ.  of  Va.,  son  Tom  at  Dartmouth, 
nn-  family  seems  small,  but  my  14-year-old 
daughter,  Edith,  keeps  us  busy.  I  hope  she 
is  headed  for  Smith.  .My  husband  is  chair- 
man of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  Oil  celebrat  ion 
here  the  end  of  August.  The  Drake  well 
drilled  here  was  the  first  drilled  oil  well. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  classmates  or  their  hus- 
bands will  be  interested  in  attending.  We 
hope  it  will  put  Titusville  (Pa.)  on  the  map." 

Harriet  (YVhittemore)  Lovely:  "Son  John, 
Dartmouth  '37;  daughter  Cynthia  in  4th 
grade,  and  her  ambition  is  to  grow  up  so  she 
can  attend  Dartmouth."  We'll  have  to 
change  that! 

1914 

Class  secretary. — Mrs.  Seth  Wake  man 
(Marion  Freeman),  36  Paradise  Rd.,  Nor- 
thampton, Mass. 

Other  Officers:  Pres.,  Catharine  (McCol- 
lester)  Gallaher;  Vice-pres.,  Gladys  Anslow; 
Fund  Chairman,  Marguerite  (Krusen)  Wil- 
liams. 

See  page  410  for  Reunion  Report. 

See  the  Necrology, 

Elizabeth  (Bancroft)  McLane's  oldest  son, 
John,  graduated  from  St.  Paul's  School  this 
June. 

Dorothy  (Browne)  Field  with  her  husband 
and  daughter  Dorothy  spent  2  weeks  in 
Miami  in  April. 

Ruth  Chester  received  her  Ph.D.  from 
Columbia  in  June. 

Amy  (Ellis)  Shaw  was  joined  by  her  husband 
and  4  children  after  Reunion.  With  their 
car  and  trailer  they  moved  on  to  Harvard, 
where  Mr.  Shaw  attended  his  25th  reunion, 
after  which  they  continued  their  peregrina- 
tions down  the  Cape. 

Margaret  (Farrand)  Thorp  received  her 
Ph.D.  from  Yale  in  June. 

Helen  Fisk  has  just  written  for  the  Family 
Welfare  Assn.  of  America  a  handbook  on  statis- 
tical recording  and  reporting  in  the  Family 
Welfare  Agency. 

Gertrude  Posner — see  Current  Publications. 

Sophie  (Pratt)  Bostelmann's  daughter 
Sophie  composed  the  music  for  a  musical 
satire  produced  in  May  by  the  students  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  Col.  Sophie  Sr.  is  to  teach 
again  at  the  Smith  Summer  School  of  Music. 

Helen    (Sheridan)    Gordon's  husband   died 


June  17  after  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

\i  w  Addresses.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Gerhard 
(Dorothy  Cerren),  2  Overlook  Ter.,  Short 
Hills,  N.J. 

Mrs.  Paul  Burlin  (Margarete  Koop),  325 
(Vntr.il  ParkW.,  X.  Y.  ('. 

Mrs.     F.     B.     Mitchell     (Ruth    Willis),    20 
Colony  Rd.,  Lexington,  Mass. 
1915 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  H.  W  Lord  (Hester 
( running ),  76  Linden  Av.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Married.-  Margaret  White  to  R.  A. 
Fager.      Address,  6101  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. 

OTHER  News. — Dorothea  Allen  is  serving 
on  the  scholarship  committee  of  the  College 
Club  of  Lawrence. 

Edythe  (Becker)  Carpenter  is  program 
chairman  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Manhasset 
(L.  I.),  coaches  plays  for  the  drama- group  of 
the  club  and  the  Little  Club,  and  is  accom- 
panist of  Choral.  She  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Nassau  Philharmonic  Soc,  which  puts  on 
symphony  concerts  for  children,  and  is  busy- 
in  Health  Assn.  work.  Jane  Anne  finished 
first  grade  this  year  and  began  lessons  on  the 
harp  for  w  hich  she  shows  natural  ability,  and 
on  which  she  made  remarkable  progress, 
playing  in  2  recitals.  Edythe's  husband  is 
now  general  manager  of  the  L.  I.  Lighting 
Co.,  and  thev  attended  his  20th  reunion  at 
Penn.  State  Col.  this  June. 

Harriet  (Block)  Robb  and  her  husband  are 
spending  6  weeks  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico 
City. 

Katharine  Boutelle  is  occupied  with  Red 
Cross  work  in  Waterville,  Me. 

Betty  Carpenter  reports  seeing  Marian 
(Palmer)  Faulkner  recently.  Don't  forget 
that  Marian  sells  excellent  homemade  cara- 
mels and  salted  nuts. 

Anne  (Cooper)  Ferris  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  P.-T.  A.  of  Public  School  69, 
Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.  She  has  2  children  in 
the  school.  This  P.-T.  A.  boasts  over  400 
members. 

Else  (Goetz)  Greene's  oldest  daughter 
will  be  ready  for  Smith  in  2  years.  The 
Greene  family  has  a  model  Brook  Hill  Farm 
certified  plant — live  cows  in  action — and  a 
splendid  dairy  lunch  in  connection  at  A 
Century  of  Progress.  The  Smith  Club  of 
Madison  (children  included)  held  its  annual 
picnic  at  Brook  Hill  in  June.  Else  saw- 
Miriam  Frink,  Florence  (Smith)  Chapman, 
and  Helen  (Smith)  Coe  at  a  recent  Smith  Club 
meeting.  Else's  main  interest,  outside  the 
family  and  Brook  Hill,  is  Girl  Scouting.  She 
has  a  troop  and  is  on  the  regional  committee. 

Florence  Hanford  saw  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress last  summer,  and  from  there  she  and  her 
sister  went  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Wisconsin,  where  they  saw  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory, returning  by  Decatur,  111.  Flor- 
ence attended  Alumnae  College  this  June  and 
planned  later  to  take  a  trip  through  the  Great 
Lakes  to  Chicago,  see  A  Century  of  Progress 
again,  and  go  on  to  the  Yellowstone. 

Mildred  (Hutchinson)  Gropp  is  a  chief 
examiner  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
public  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Elka  (Lewi)  Herz  is  putting  "The  Way  of 
All  Flesh  ' '  into  Braille.  Elka  Jr.  is  going  back 
to  Eagle's  Nest  Camp  in  North  Carolina  this 
summer,  and  Walter  to  Camp  Marienfeld. 
Julian,  who  is  at  Tome  School,  was  to  go 
either  to  France  or  to  Arizona  for  the  summer! 
Elka  does  a  little  gardening  also. 

Katharine  Pearce  is  visiting  friends  in 
Istambul  and  Athens  this  summer. 

Guendolen  (Reed)  Stuart  has  had  a  busy 
winter  and  spring.  She  and  her  husband 
dined  and  had  tea  with  the  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  lunched  with  the 
Vice  Governor-General,  attended  2  weddings, 
one  connecting  the  2  wealthiest  families  in  the 
province,  and  had  as  house  guests  Prof. 
Bigelow  of  Smith  and  Dr.  Kagawa  of  Japan. 

Margaret  (Shaw)  Beukema's  daughter 
Margery  was  incorrectly  reported  as  about  to 
enter  Smith.  Margery  is  president  of  the 
freshman  class  at  Vassar,  and  is  reputed  to  be 
a  brilliant  student.  Margaret's  husband  is 
lieut. -colonel  and  is  permanent  professor  of 
history  and  economics  at  West  Point. 

Marguerite  (Tuthill)  Inslee's  husband  died 
June  4.  Many  of  1915  met  Mr.  Inslee  at  10th 
Reunion,  and  will  deeply  sympathize  with 
Marguerite. 

Ruth  (Williams)  Buchanan,  who  has  been 
quite  ill,  recently  visited  Hester  (Gunning) 
Lord  and  saw  Lorraine  Comly  at  the  same 
time. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  H.  H.  Hasson 
(Dorothy  Burlew),  290  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Airs.  \V.  F.  Koch  (Helen  Greenwood),  1409 
Butler  Av.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Henderson  (Adelaide  Jef- 
ferv),  609  Sheridan  Rd.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Lench  (Beatrice  Pierce),  110  W. 
34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Dunn  (Louise  Porter),  Iselin 
Av.,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Ex-1915 

Married. — Ruth  White  to  E.  H.  Winter- 
bottom.  Address,  109  Langdon  St.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  George  M.  Lovejoy 
(Margaret  King),  10  Estabrook  Rd.,  Wes't 
Newton,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Ainsworth  attended  the  biannual 
convention  of  the  Nat.  Assn.  of  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  for  College  Women  in 
Oberlin  in  April  and  was  among  those  who 
addressed  the  gathering  and  led  discussion 
groups. 

Ruth  (Blodgett)  Shedden  and  her  husband 
look  a  trip  to  Florida  this  winter. 

Persis  (Pot linger)  Baldwin  has  been  playing 
on  one  of  the  women's  golf  teams  from  Brae 
Burn  this  spring. 

Frances  Putnam  is  still  analyzing  invest- 
ment securities  at  Bankers  Trust  Co.  She  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  member  for  the  last  8 
years  of  the  N.  Y.  Branch  of  the  English  Folk 
Dance  Soc. 

Dorothy  (Sewell)  Metzger  is  working  at  the 
clothing  bureau  under  the  Red  Cross  and  is 
taking  a  course  in  interior  decoration  at 
Cornell. 


Regina  (Stockhausen)  Riker  is  doing  re- 
search in  plant  pathology.  She  spent  August 
'33  exploring  Colorado.  Regina  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Madison  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  T.  Nicholson 
(Marguerite  Dobson),  710  Forest  Av.,  Evans- 
ton,  III. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Sharp  (Dorothy  Furbish),  5329 
Greenwood  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ex-1916 

Mary  (Robbins)  Edgarton  went  to  Florida 
last  winter  and  also  on  a  cruise  to  Bermuda. 

Lena  (Cesare)  Dunn  has  been  living  in 
Baltimore  this  year,  where  she  sees  Katharine 
Hawxhurst  '17. 

Esther  Woods  reports  no  husband  or  chil- 
dren, but  a  job  and  a  cunning  rock  garden. 
She  also  writes  that  Richmond  (Va.)  is  trying 
to  form  a  Smith  Club. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  A.  A.  Wildberg 
(Rosa  Stern),  256  S.  Mansfield  Av.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Gertrude  Welsh,  55  W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas  (Shan- 
non Webster),  1303  Murdoch  St.,  Squirrel 
Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Back  dues  are  payable  to  Marjory  Herrick, 
62  N.  State  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.     Please! 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Wood)  Thomsen  a 
son,  Walter  Wood,  May  27. 

Other  News. — Eola  (Akers)  Hungerfold 
has  a  3d  child  and  2d  son,  David,  born  in 
1929.  Eola  is  president  of  the  Springfield 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Gladys  Atwell  has  been  studying  conversa- 
tional French  and  Italian.  For  exercise 
Gladys  says  she  prefers  raising  flowers  to 
losing  golf  balls.  On  a  trip  to  N.  Y.  C, 
Gladys  was  impressed  by  the  cordiality  of  the 
Smith  Club,  to  which  she  does  not  belong. 

Betty  (Beaver)  Bill  with  her  daughter 
returned  to  Singapore  in  May  to  rejoin  her 
husband,  after  a  winter  in  England  where  her 
mother  joined  her.  Her  son  is  remaining  in 
school  in  England.  Betty  says,  "All  being 
well,  our  leave  and  20th  Reunion  will  come 
together,  and  I  should  love  to  be  there." 

Mary  (Duncoinbe)  Lynch  is  working  upon 
a  series  of  poems  based  upon  the  ideas  of  her 
small  son.  Some  of  them  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Women's  City  Club  Magazine, 
San  Francisco,  and  Mary  has  read  some  of  her 
writings  before  the  Santa  Monica  Univ.  Club. 

Avaline  Folsom's  name  was  on  Columbia's 
Commencement  program  as  having  received 
her  Ph.D.  degree  in  1933. 

Isabel  (Gardner)  Blake  expects  to  go  to 
Chicago  to  see  the  Fair  and  visit  her  father 
this  summer. 

Marion  (Hooper)  Augur's  husband  has  been 
doing  fine  work  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  where  his  appointment  was  given 
him  because  of  his  expert  knowledge  in  town 
planning.  The  Detroit  papers  have  had 
several  articles  about  his  work  as  the  Augurs 
have  moved  from  Dearborn  to  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Helen  (Jones)  Farrar  visited  in  Boston,  New 
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York,  and  St.  Louis  on  her  way  back  to  Hawaii. 
While  in  Wu  York,  she  was  entertained  at  tea 
bj  Dorothy  (Hamilton)  Dick.  Peg  (Ailing) 
Sargent,  Florence  (Miner)  Farr,  Elizabeth 
Randall,  I  lazel  (Toolan)  Marschalk,  and  Alice 
tson)  Campbell  were  there  to  meet  her. 

Katharine  (Nissley)  Arnold  is  on  the  re- 
gional Camp  Committee  to  inspect  Girl  Scout 
camps,  and  enjoys  visiting  camps  throughout 
Pennsyh  am.i. 

Margaret  (Paine)  Koch  took  a  trip  east  in 
February. 

Esther  (Sears)  Phipps  is  teaching  in  the 
Syracuse  High  School  alter  studying  at  Ohio 
State  I  ni\ . 

Florence  (Smith)  Marquis  and  her  husband 
are  building  a  cottage  at  Laguna  Beach  where 
they  will  spend  the  summers  and  which  they 
will  use  for  week-ends  the  rest  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  depression  for  Elizabeth  (Van 
Order)  Dodd  and  her  family,  because  they 
retired  to  Orcas  Island,  Paget  Sound,  before 
hard  t  imes. 

Florence  (Ward)  Kane  and  her  husband 
planned  to  take  their  children  to  Amherst  for 
a  college  and  family  reunion  combined. 

See  Alumnae  College  registration  (page  419) 
for  1917  students. 

Ex-1917 

Horn.  To  Helen  (Hadley)  Hodill  a  3d 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Phyllis  Courtney, 
October  '33. 

Other  News. — Our  sympathy  goes  to 
Dorothy  (Keeley)  Aldis  whose  father  died 
suddenly  in  June. 

Leona  (Maloney)  Baker  (who  has  been 
listed  with  '18  until  now)  has  written  of  her 
activities  since  leaving  Smith.  After  studying 
bacteriology  at  Brown,  she  went  into  Red 
Cross  War  Service  as  laboratory  technician 
under  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  was 
at  Camp  Lee,  Ya.  She  taught  bacteriology 
and  took  charge  of  the  laboratory  of  the  City 
Health  Dept.,  Winston-Salem,  X.  C,  until  her 
marriage  to  Phil  Baker  in  1924.  Her  husband 
is  chemist  in  charge  of  the  dye  mill  of  Hanes 
Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.  in  Winston-Salem.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Mary  Carolyn,  born  June  17, 
1929.  Address,  2415  Buena  Vista  Rd., 
Winston -Salem,  N.  C. 

June  (Zimmerman)  Means's  son  will  enter 
college  this  autumn. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Agnes  Valentine,  Noroton, 
Ct. 

Marion  (Baldwin)  Allibone  was  campaign 
general  for  the  Syracuse  Y.  W.  C.  A.  member- 
ship drive  in  April  and  in  May  drove  with  her 
husband  to  Washington  to  visit  her  parents 
and  4  brothers.  While  there  she  saw  Dorothy 
(Spurr)  Spendlove  and  her  bouncing  boy  of  11 
months. 

Dorothy  (Barnard)  Smith  lost  her  father  in 
March. 

Gladys  (Chace)  Kinkead  writes  that  the 
"typical  American  family"  of  four  has  been 
passing  a  usual  winter  but  that  she  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  seeing  3  plays 
in  3  weeks. 

Elinor  Curwen,  who  was  "lost,"  has  been 


traced  up  to  Christmas  time,  when  she  was 
located  in  New  York  at  129  E.  55th  St. 

Louise  (de  Schweinitz)  Darrow  says  that 
her  4  daughters  keep  things  lively.  She  is 
still  doing  some  part-time  work  with  the 
Yale  Health  Dept.  She  recently  had  a  per- 
fect 12-day  vacation  with  her  husband. 
They  drove  to  Asheville  (N.  C.)  where  Dr. 
Darrow  made  a  speech;  visited  in  Winston- 
Salem  where  Louise  met  35  cousins  in  one 
afternoon;  and  visited  Louise's  parents  in 
Bethlehem  (Pa.),  and  incidentally  heard  the 
final  rehearsal  for  the  Bach  Festival. 

Mary  Elder  went  on  a  West  Indian  cruise 
in  the  winter. 

Louise  Ellsworth  also  took  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  and  rumor  has  it  that  her  tropical 
wardrobe  made  several  trips  south  later. 

The  latest  news  about  Dorothy  Hutchinson 
was  the  report  of  a  job  with  the  Children's  Aid 
Soc.  in  N.  Y.  C,  and  that  she  was  living  at  29 
E.  Ninth  St.  and  spending  frequent  w-eek-ends 
with  her  parents  in  North  Tarrytown. 

Barbara  Lincoln  wishes  to  remind  many  of 
you  that  she  is  always  looking  for  your  con- 
tributions to  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

Mary  (McMahon)  Sproesser  was  busy 
transplanting  petunias  when  she  gave  herself 
a  rest  by  sending  greetings  to  the  Secretary. 

The  sad  news  has  reached  this  country  that 
Katharine  (Mosser)  Pediconi's  husband,  Dr. 
Pio  Pediconi,  died  very  suddenly  from  heart 
trouble  in  Rome  on  Apr.  2.  Katharine's 
daughter  Flavia  is  now  5  years  old. 
1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  S.  M.  Holden  (Frances 
Steele),  64  Cambridge  Av.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

New  Officers. — Pres.,  Julia  Florance; 
Fund  Chairman,  Martha  (Ely)  Marquis. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  411. 

Married. — Mary  O'Neill  to  Earl  F.  Smith, 
July  22  '33.  Address,  29  Orchard  St., 
Northampton. 

Dorothy  Speare  to  Col.  Charles  J.  Hubbard, 
May  12.  Air.  Hubbard  was  captain  of  the 
Harvard  '24  football  team  and  has  done  ex- 
ploration work  in  Labrador.  Address,  61 
Montvale  St.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Emily  Porter  to  Gunnar  I. 
Erickson,  Mass.  State  Col.  '19.  They  plan 
to  be  married  in  the  summer  and  will  live  in 
Newr  York  where  Mr.  Erickson  is  a  certified 
public  accountant. 

Genevieve   Smith   to    Dr.    George   W. 
Liberte  of  Miami,  Fla. 

Born. — To   Anna    (Boyd)    Harbach   a 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Doris,  Dec.  24  '29. 

To  Margaret  (Corcoran)  Sullivan  a  4th  child 
and  3d  son,  Philip,  June  15  '33. 

To  Agnes  (Decker)  Eveleth  a  3d  son,  Jason 
Haupt,  Mar.  7  '33. 

To  Elizabeth  (Green)  Doane  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Judith,  Sept.  23  '33. 

To  Marjorie  (Hopper)  Sickelsa  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Nancy  Ellen,  Apr.  4  '32. 

To  Helen  (Jones)  Rentsch  a  2d  daughter, 
Frances  Louise,  Oct.  29  '31. 

To  Lucille  (Topping)  Simpson  a  4th  child 


La 
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and  3d  son,  Stewart  Root,  Apr.  21. 
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To  Catherine  (McCormick)  McKenna  a 
4th  child  and  3d  son,  George  Stephen,  Dec. 
19  '32. 

Other  News. — Miriam  Berry:  "My  father 
finishes  his  teaching  career  this  year  as  annual 
professor  at  the  Amer.  School  of  Oriental  Re- 
search in  Jerusalem.  I  have  been  spending 
my  summers  with  him  at  Hamilton.  Have 
had  my  finger  in  many  of  Ginn  &  Co.'s  books, 
though  it  is  their  policy  not  to  advertise  the 
editors." 

Anna  (Boyd)  Harbach  is  chairman  of  the 
Library  Assn.  of  Orchard  Park  (N.  Y.)  where 
funds  for  a  library  are  being  raised. 

Dorothy  Brock  spent  last  summer  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  graduate  library  school  in 
preparation  for  her  new  business  of  book 
servicing  and  loan  library  in  Saratoga  Springs. 

Elizabeth  Brown  is  secretary  to  one  of  the 
officials  of  Slattery's  in  Boston.  Address, 
170  Maple  wood  St.,  YVatertown,  Mass. 

Edith  (Clark)  Bowe's  younger  daughter, 
Nancy  (5),  died  May  26  from  scarlet  fever. 

Hazel  (Condy)  Brown  is  buyer  of  children's 
wear  for  R.  H.  Macy.  Address,  39  Fifth 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Emily  (Crabbe)  Ballou  lost  her  youngest 
daughter,  Emily  (2),  on  Apr.  6  as  a  result  of 
pneumonia. 

Charlotte  (Crandall)  Seely  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  a  group  of  15  Turkish  students  sent  to 
Cornell  by  the  Turkish  government.  They 
arrived  in  February,  eleven  knowing  no  Eng- 
lish at  all,  and  Charlotte  has  until  the  opening 
of  college  to  prepare  them  to  speak  and  read 
English  so  that  they  can  enter  advanced 
classes.  They  are  to  study,  especially,  rural 
education,  which  they  are  to  teach  upon  re- 
turning to  Turkey. 

Katharine  (Dana)  English  is  treasurer  of 
the  Girls'  Service  of  New  Haven,  Inc.,  con- 
tinues her  cello  work  at  the  Yale  School  of 
Music,  and  "cultivates  a  few  plants  which 
my  2-year-old  son  pulls  up  or  tramples  upon." 

Virginia  Davis  is  secretary  to  The  League 
Publishers,  11  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Agnes  (Decker)  Eveleth,  whose  husband  is 
chief  European  auditor  of  the  Internat.  Gen- 
eral Electric,  writes  from  Paris,  "Wish  I 
might  be  with  you  for  reunion.  Distance 
makes  it  impossible.  Best  to  all  and  look  us 
up  if  in  Paris  this  summer." 

Bernice  (Decker)  Taylor's  husband  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Address,  1311 
Vernon  St. 

Helen  (Dunlap)  Golden  is  to  be  hostess  at 
a  summer  hotel  in  Sayville  (L.  I.)  and  have 
charge  of  the  contract  classes. 

Ruth  (Goldsmith)  Northcott  was  on  the 
flower  committee  for  Harvard's  25th  Reunion 
Class,  of  which  her  husband  is  a  member. 

Cecilia  Goodell  in  the  fall  is  to  be  secretary 
of  the  Monroe  County  Tuberculosis  Assn.  of 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Ruth  (Hathaway)  Swayze,  who  is  active  in 
the  Junior  League  of  Middletown  (N.  Y.),  is 
assisting  with  the  third  annual  Junior  League 
Horse  Show  to  be  held  there  Sept.  14-15. 

Elizabeth  Kingsley  is  reading  book  manu- 


scripts   for    the     Atlantic     Monthly     Press. 

Jeannette  (Laws)  McCabe  and  her'husband 
sailed  May  15  on  the  Euro  pa  for  a  7  weeks' 
trip  to  Europe.  She  sent  greetings  to  the  class 
for  Reunion  from  Munich. 

Mary  (MacArthur)  Bryan's  husband  is  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  Harvard  Field  School  in 
Geology  at  New  Mexico  this  summer.  The 
Bryans  w-ith  their  four  children  are  driving 
west. 

Dorothy  Martin  is  secretary  in  the  legal 
dept.  of  the  Borden  Co.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Henriette  (Meyer)  Mack  and  three  children 
are  to  be  in  Woodmont  (Ct.)  for  the  summer. 
Henriette's  thesis,  for  which  she  received  her 
M.A.  last  June  from  the  Univ.  of  Cincin- 
nati, was  "Quelques  Aspects  du  Theatre 
d'Edouard." 

Edith  (Nicholls)  Stainsby  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  arthritic  clinic  at  the 
N.  Y.  Hosp.  She  practices  under  the  name 
of  Dr.  E.  E.  Nicholls. 

Janet  (Pennoyer)  Little's  husband  is 
president  of  the  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  member  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Bridge  Commission,  and  editor  of  the  Ogdens- 
burg Journal.  Janet  attended  Alumnae  Col- 
lege. 

Agnes  (Pike)  Cowap:  "Am  settled  in  this 
enchanting  old  English  town  (Surrey)  in  a 
house  wre  call  'Strangers'  Corner.'  It  is  full  of 
17th  century  paneling,  sturdy  old  oak  beams, 
genuine  Adam,  Queen  Anne,  and  Sheraton 
cupboards,  etc.  We  plugged  it  full  of  pipes, 
wires,  put  in  a  modern  oil-burning  plant  at 
which  the  local  yokels  stare  in  stupefaction. 
I  brought  over  all  my  electric  gadgets  from 
America  (ice  ordinarily  only  being  obtainable 
locally  from  the  fishmonger  and  smelling  of 
herrings)  and  with  refrigerator,  washing 
machine,  vacuum  cleaner,  and  sewing  machine 
we  are  quite  the  marvel  of  the  community. 
We  have  a  beautiful  old-world  English  garden, 
with  clipped  yews,  holly  and  boxwood  hedges, 
and  a  little  woodland  where  the  children  play 
wild  Indians.  Come  along,  '19,  and  see  for 
yourselves."  Address,  Farnham,  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. 

Edith  Pitcher  has  been  substituting  for  the 
head  of  the  French  dept.  in  the  Summit  (N. 
J.)  High  School. 

Delia  Ryan,  after  a  year  of  public  relief 
work  in  Houston,  Tex.,  will  be  a  visiting 
teacher  in  the  Indian  service.  She  will  be  sta- 
tioned on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  new  plan 
being  to  keep  the  Indian  children  in  their 
homes  and  provide  public  day  schools  for  them. 

Catherine  Saunders,  due  to  the  illness  of  her 
mother,  has  spent  this  year  in  Keene.  She 
converted  a  barn  into  a  shop  for  sport  clothes. 
Lucy  (Kingsbury)  Piper  reports  that  Cath- 
erine's shop  is  known  throughout  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  for  its  attractive  clothes. 

Dorothy  (Scarritt)  McKibbin  came  from 
Sante  Fe  for  Reunion,  the  first  time  she  has 
been  in  Northampton  since  graduation. 

Helen  (Scholz)  Lauenstein  has  been  doing 
interviewing  for  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross  this  spring. 

Edith   Schwarzenberg  on   June    1    became 
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field  supen  i»>i  for  the  V  Y,  School  of  Social 
Work.     Address,  102  E.  22d  Si  .  \    Y.  C. 

Mathilde  Shapiro  and  her  sister  have  gone 
into  business  at  1440  Broadway,  The  Retail 
Merchandise  Co.  As  both  partners  have  had 
department  store  buying  experience  they  are 
well  trained  to  shop  for  stores  away  from  New 
York. 

Clara  (Stahl)  Kaufhold  and  her  husband 
attended  Alumnae  College. 

Mildred  Wallace  has  been  the  director  of  one 
of  X.  Y.  C.'s  schools  for  adults  with  50  teach- 
ers and  4800  adult  students  under  her. 
Address,  55  W.  11th  St. 

Mildred  (Williams)  Brown  is  president  of 
the  Round  Lake    V  Y.     I'.-T.  Assn. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  O.  G.  Jackson 
(Arline  Havden),  4019  Gilmore  Aw,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Rabb  Jr.  (Dorothv  Hicks), 
2386  Ivy  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Ernst  (Gladys  Mager),  33  Cobb 
Aw.  White  Plains,  \.  V. 

Mrs.    Q.    A.    Gillmore    (Margaret    Stowe), 
2572  Kemper  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  O. 
Ex-1919 

M  \rried. — Dorothea  (Mason)  Underwood 
to  Edward  P.  Riker  Jr.,  Dec.  30  '33.  Mr. 
Riker  is  associated  with  the  Poland  Spring 
Water  Co.     Address,  Poland  Springs,  Me. 

Born. — To  Gladys  (Baldwin)  Harrison  a 
3d  child  and  2d  daughter,  Miriam  Rose,  June 
20  '21. 

To  Harriet  (Holran)  Bell  a  4th  child  and  3d 
daughter,  Margaret  Gilliland,  Apr.  4.  This  is 
the  date,  too,  of  the  birth  of  Harriet's  twin 
girls,  now  aged  12. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Clapp)  Mc- 
Bride  enjoyed  a  Mediterranean  cruise  and 
trip  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain 
this  spring. 

Miriam  (Lawrence)  Tucker,  whose  husband 
is  with  the  General  Electric  Air  Conditioning 
&  Heating  Co.,  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Madeline  Island  on  Lake  Superior. 

Helen  O'Brien  is  music  supervisor  in  Hamil- 
ton, O.  Though  she  has  been  in  Ohio  seven 
years,  she  still  keeps  her  home  in  Swarthmore 
and  visits  Jeannette  (Laws)  McCabe  there. 

Alice  (Rea)  Eysenbach  is  asst.  supervisor  of 
the  Chester  County  (Pa.)  Relief  Board. 

Isabel  Roberts  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
arts  and  interests  committee  of  the  Junior 
League  and  is  chairman  of  costumes  of  the 
Players  Club  in  Utica. 

Florence  (Staunton)  King  returned  from  a 
Mediterranean  cruise  this  spring  and  is  estab- 
lished at  her  summer  home  with  her  three 
boys.  Address,  Silver  Spring  Farm,  R.  F.  D. 
#2,  Sharpsburg,  Pa. 

1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  H.  Tapley  (Mabel 
Lyman),  2002  Franklin  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Married. — Helen  Rights  to  a  Mr.  Pinkham 
Dec.  23  '33.  He,  a  Univ.  of  Me.  graduate,  is 
an  electrical  engineer  and  is  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  designing  wheels  for  trains,  etc. 
Helen  has  kept  on  with  her  teaching  this  year. 


Born. — To  Helen  (Cole)  Downey  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  Harold  Thomas,  June  22  '32. 

To  Ann  (Corlett)  Ford  a  3d  child  and  2d 
son,  Daniel  Bailey  Jr.,  Sept.  7  '33. 

To  Emily  (Sellstrom)  McKnight  a  2d  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor  Sarah,  June  14  '32. 

To  Katharine  (Thompson)  Cowen  a  3d 
daughter,  Katharine,  Dec.  25  '33. 

To  Mildred  (Warren)  Forrest  a  3d  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Mary  Lee,  Apr.  24. 

Other  News. — Katharine  (Asher)  Engel's 
address  until  Sept.  15  is  Arthur  Brisbane 
House,  Montauk,  N.  V. 

Elizabeth  (Bates)  Nicholson  had  a  thrilling 
time  during  the  storm  of  "almost  hurricane 
proportions"  last  September.  The  rain  blew 
through  her  solid  wood  front  door. 

Lois  (Cutter)  Carrington  had  a  tempestuous 
trip  back  to  Cuba  last  fall.  It  took  the  boat 
four  days  to  go  from  Boston  to  New  York  (an 
overnight  trip)  as  they  hit  a  frightful  storm 
oft  Xantucket.  The  boat  needed  6000  new 
rivets  when  it  returned  to  Boston  after  the 
trip! 

Alice  (Finger)  Wilcox  went  to  California  this 
winter;  had  been  home  only  5  days  when  both 
children  came  down  with  measles.  They  are 
spending  the  summer  at  a  near-by  lake. 

Helen  (Frank)  Goldberger  and  family  had  a 
grand  time  last  summer  at  Camp  Deer  Trail  in 
the  Adirondacks.  She  was  camp  mother  on 
the  boys'  side,  Mr.  Goldberger  was  asst. 
director,  Austin  was  a  camper,  and  Cecile  a 
camper  on  the  girls'  side. 

Katharine  (Kimball)  Whitney  writes,  "We 
went  to  Bermuda  this  spring  instead  of  Hot 
Springs.  It  rained  most  of  the  time  we  were 
there  and  then  we  came  home  to  Minnesota 
to  a  terrible  drought." 

Ruth  (Langmuir)  Van  de  Water  lists  among 
her  biggest  thrills  a  week-end  skiing  trip  at 
LakeGeorgeand  a  4-day  course  in  plant  science 
at  Boyce  Thompson  Inst,  of  Plant  Research 
in  Yonkers. 

Harriet  (Pratt)  Lattin  has  had  "a  few  brief 
articles  published  in  a  periodical  where  those 
with  a  mediaeval  twist  in  their  interest  may 
chance  upon  them."  She  and  her  husband 
have  built  a  new  house  and  are  enjoying  it. 
They  will  be  in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  again  this 
summer  at  115  Brattle  St. 

Antoinette  Price  has  ceased  to  live  under  a 
hospital  roof  and  now  has  an  apartment  of  her 
own,  though  still  on  the  same  job  at  Lenox 
Hill  Hosp.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Helen  (Reece)  Peterson  writes  that  her  big- 
gest thrill  "was  when  my  two  boys  saved  the 
house  from  burning  down.  Fire  started  from 
an  oil  water  heater  in  the  cellar  when  they 
were  here  alone  " 

Gertrude  (Robinson)  Zach  took  a  trip  this 
winter  with  her  husband  "on  one  of  the  grand 
Grace  Line  ships  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
We  returned  by  train  by  way  of  Calif,  and  New 
Orleans.  My  husband  saw  about  60  jobs  done 
by  his  office  (Olmsted  Bros.,  Landscape  Archi- 
tects), many  of  which  he  had  worked  on  him- 
self." 

Josephine  Taylor  has  had  leave  of  absence 
this  spring  and  has  been  doing  more  studying 
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in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Admin,  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago.  She  has 
enjoyed  living  at  Internat.  House.  Josephine 
went  back  to  her  work  June  18  but  hopes  to 
return  soon  and  finish  getting  her  M.A. 

Frances  Waterman  "simply  couldn't  re- 
sist" going  back  to  Alumnae  College  again 
this  year. 

Ex-1920 

Engaged. — Mildred  Simpson  to  Harald  de 
Ropp,  son  of  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Ropp  of 
Coronado,  Calif.  He  is  with  the  du  Pont 
Co.'s  chemical  dept. 

Other  News. — Miriam  Cummings  still  has 
the  same  job  and  just  enjoyed  her  14th  at 
Simmons.  Address,  660  Frederick  St.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Jean  (Kimball)  Tyler  had  a  "hectic  winter 
— whooping  cough  for  two,  appendicitis  for 
me,  measles  for  two,  and  a  two  months'  illness 
not  over  yet  for  my  baby,  part  of  the  time  in 
the  hospital." 

Heather  (Smith)  Hughes  has  been  doing  a 
bit  of  writing  and  won  two  radio  contests. 
Her  husband  is  studying  for  his  Master's 
degree  at  N.  Y.  U.  and  she  has  taken  some 
courses  there  too.  They  live  in  a  "darling 
home  on  Long  Island  furnished  in  antiques  and 
Early  American."  They  had  a  delightful  trip 
to  Hamp  at  Easter  time  and  went  to  Nova 
Scotia  last  summer. 

1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  Penney,  Jr. 
(Elizabeth  Clapp),  744  W.  Delavan  Av., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Burr)  Halsey  a  2d 
son,  Woodruff  Burr,  Nov.  5  '33. 

To  Mary  Elizabeth  (Dietrich)  Hill  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  Douglas  Scott,  Feb.  22. 

To  Margaret  (Gould)  Hall  a  son,  Howard 
Allen,  Apr.  23.  Address,  Chestnut  St.,  R.  D., 
Needham,  Mass. 

To  Alice  (Jones)  Evans  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Aldrich,  Jan.  16.  Address,  258  Walden 
Dr.,  Glencoe,  111. 

To  Margaret  (Manor)  Butler  a  son,  James 
Newton,  Mar.  27.  Lieut.  Butler  and  Mar- 
garet spent  the  winter  in  Florida  where  he 
made  an  aerial  survey  for  the  Florida  Road 
Dept. 

To  Florence  (Newell)  Fitch  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Anne,  Jan.  7. 

Other  News. — Edith  (Bayles)  Ricketson 
has  been  on  a  horseback  trip  in  the  Cuchuma- 
tanes  Mts.  She  is  now  at  her  camp  at  Naxac- 
tun,  Guatemala,  which  is  reached  by  airplane 
and  a  3-day  mule  trip  through  the  jungle. 

Katharine  Brand  is  still  working  with 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  on  Woodrow  Wilson's 
papers.  She  spent  her  third  winter  in  Florida 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  and  Katharine 
(Baker)  Yull. 

Eleanor  Curtiss's  father  died  July  3  '32. 

India  Johnson  managed  a  Class  tea  in  May. 
Address,  Hotel  White,  Lexington  Av.  &  37th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Edith  (McEwen)  Dorian  has  resigned  from 
the  faculty  of  the  N.  J.  Col.  for  Women  and  is 
lecturing  to  various  clubs. 


Helen  Peirce  has  this  year  been  director  of 
the  Smith  Juniors  in  Spain. 

Dr.  Charles  Fish,  husband  of  Marie  (Poland) 
Fish,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
botany  at  R.  I.  State  Col. 

Althea  (Rickert)  Yahn,  having  been  fashion 
director,  buyer,  and  designer  for  several 
New  York  companies,  is  now  executive  asst. 
of  William  Openhym  &  Sons,  a  textile  house. 

Mary  (Sears)  Hough  accompanied  her 
husband  on  the  Pan-American  Medical 
Floating  Congress,  cruising  to  the  Canal 
Zone,  etc.  At  Puerto  Rico,  Clara  Livingston 
called  for  Mary  in  her  airplane  and  took  her 
to  San  Juan  for  luncheon. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Bogardus 
(Margaret  Kluepfel),  65  E.  96th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  C  Taylor  Jr.  (Jean  Willis),  203 
Wayne  Av.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Ex- 1921 

Born. — To  Eleanore  (Fogg)  Whitham  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  Miller  Fogg,  Oct.  10  '33. 

Other  News. — Helen  K.  Clymer  was  in  the 
Red  Cross  Ambulance  Service  during  the 
World  War.  She  has  sung  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Chorus,  the  Philharmonic  Choral 
Soc,  the  Schola  Cantorum,  and  as  soloist,  at 
churches,  clubs,  and  benefits.  Address,  Broad 
Park  Lodge,  Apt.  B,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  (Jewett)  McKee  is  back  from 
South  America  where  she  has  lived  for  several 
years.  Address,  Mrs.  Paul  McKee,  c/o  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  206  Sixth  St.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Wake- 
man  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridgewood 
Av.,  Hamden,  Ct.;  L-Z,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Foster  Jr. 
(Marian  Swayze),  128  Holmes  Av.,  Glenbrook, 
Ct. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Married. — Ruth  Harrington  to  John  A. 
Loomis,  Jan.  9.  Mr.  Loomis,  Dartmouth  '15, 
is  general  attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  in  Wyoming.  They  are  living  in 
Cheyenne. 

Anne  (Johnston)  Weissblatt  to  Gerald 
Corbett  in  December  '33.  Mr.  Corbett  is 
Deputy  City  and  County  Attorney.  She  is 
continuing  with  her  job  in  the  Honolulu 
Acad,  of  Arts  as  assistant  in  the  dept.  of 
education. 

Born.- — To  Margaret  (Ford)  Handley  a 
son,  Lawrence  Merkel,  Dec.  18  '33. 

To  Josephine  (Jenks)  Rogers  a  2d  daugh- 
ter, Celia  Jane,  Nov.  27  '33. 

To  Susan  (Tracy)  Wheeler  a  son,  David 
Eastwood  Jr.,  Jan.  7. 

Other  News. — Eleanor  Chilton  is  Mrs. 
Herbert  Agar.  See  We  See  by  the  Papers  for 
news  of  her  husband.  Address,  Charleston 
Gazette,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Frona  (Brooks)  Hughes  received  her  Mas- 
ter's degree  in  education  from  Smith  in  June. 
Frona  will  be  counselor  in  charge  of  the  junior 
group  at  Camp  Naidni,  Brandon,  Vt.  Ad- 
dress (after  Sept.  1),  86  Buckingham  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lucile  (Darton)  Knight  has  for  the  past 
2  years  been  active  in  the  Women's  Univ. 
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t  Hub  in  Los  Angeles  w  here  Bhe  is  represent. n  ive 
of  the  Southern  Calif.  Smith  Club.  With 
other  members  of  the  club  she  has  been  pre 
viewing  movies  For  their  Motion  Picture  Rc- 
the  Parents  Magazine,  and  other  pub- 
lications. Address,  1570  Myra  Aw,  Los 
Angeles. 

Myrtle  (Fish)  Thompson  has  "2  grand 
children  (nol  grandchildren),''  50  piano  pupils, 
lako  lessons  in  X.  Y.  C.  with  Walter  Squire 
and  plans  for  more  study  and  a  music  school 
of  her  own." 

Elizabeth  (French)  Grayson  writes,  "We 
are  starting  our  2d  year  in  Paris,  Texas, 
which  isn't  as  impossible  as  it  sounds."  Her 
husband  is  in  the  cotton  business. 

Evelyn  (Gray)  Cameron  says,  "Last  fall 
we  moved  from  Cambridge  to  Concord 
(Mass.)  into  a  house  we  built  ourselves  with 
50  acres  of  land — woods,  meadows,  and  a 
river.  We  are  all — father,  mother,  and  4 
children-  thoroughly  thrilled  over  country 
life."     Address,  Barrett's  Mill  Rd. 

Ardelia  Hall  read  a  paper  before  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Amer.  Oriental  Soc.  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  "  Early  Significance  of  Chinese  Mir- 
rors"— a  polite  and  proper  subject  for  a  lady! 
She  is  translating  this  year  Chinese  theories  of 
art. 

Hall  is  president  of  the  Evansville 
A.  U.  W.  and  the  only  Smith  person 


Helen 
(Ind.)  A. 
in  it! 

Mary 


(Harts)  Earl,  mother  of  5  future 
Smithereens,  runs  a  girl's  club  in  the  slums  for 
the  Utica  Junior  League — 25  more  girls. 

Eleanor  (Hoyt)  Witte  writes,  "On  one 
of  the  coldest  nights  of  the  winter  Evelyn 
(Gray)  Cameron  entertained  Greta  (Wood) 
Snider  and  me  and  our  2  husbands  at  her 
beautiful  new  home  in  Concord." 

Elizabeth  (Hubbard)  Cooper  went  west  for 
5  months  last  winter,  visiting  her  family  in 
Phoenix  (Ariz.),  then  to  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
her  husband.  She  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Sachem's  Head,  Ct. 

Josephine  (Jenks)  Rogers's  husband  has 
become  dean  of  the  new  College  of  Fine  Arts 
which  has  just  been  established  at  the  Univ. 
of  Ariz. 

Kathryn  (Kryder)  Crittenden  writes  from 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  where  they  have  lived 
since  last  fall:  "  It  seems  to  be  our  opportunity 
to  start  skiing,  and  we  have  found  it  the  perfect 
combination  of  fun  and  exercise  as  well  as 
skill  and  thrill.  We  have  taken  wonderful 
week-end  trips  including  Silvaplana,  St. 
Moritz,  Einsiedeln,  Trubsee,  Engelberg,  but 
the  real  treat  was  at  Davos  Platz  where  we 
made  the  famous  run,  'The  Parsenn,'  12 
miles  long." 

Anne  (Lochhead)  Holmes  is  still  "in  poli- 
tics." Besides  being  town  clerk  and  treasurer 
of  Edgewood  she  is  also  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Edgewood  Golf  Club.  Imagine  having 
4  bank  accounts  to  keep  in  balance!  This 
secretary  is  impressed. 

Charlotte  (MacDougall)  de  Kauffmann  is 
still  in  Norway.  They  have  a  log  cabin  in  the 
mountains  where  they  go  for  winter  sports. 
In    the    summer   they    have   a    houseboat  in 


the  fiord.     Her  2  daughters  are  now  six  and 
three  and  in  school. 

Sylvia  (Meltzer)  Kaufman  lost  her  father 
in  January  '^^^  and  her  mother  in  March  '54. 

Elvira  (Miller)  Pabst  has  been  this  year 
treasurer  of  the  College  Club  of  Cincinnati 
and  chairman  of  a  club  of  women  who  make 
children's  dresses  for  the  Salvation  Army. 
She  will  be  recording  secretary  of  the  group 
next  year. 

Louise  (Miller)  Abell  will  be  spending  the 
summer  in  their  home  in  Hastings  upon  Hud- 
son after  a  winter  in  New  York. 

Ruth-Alice  (Norman)  Weil  went  to  the 
West  Indies  with  her  parents  this  winter. 

Rhoda  Orme  is  living  in  Betty  (Cairns) 
Dodd's  house  while  the  Dodds  are  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  for  a  year.  This  summer  she  is  going 
to  study  archaeology  in  the  Amer.  School  in 
Jerusalem  and  visit  some  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munistic colonies  in  Palestine. 

If  anyone  knows  the  present  address  of 
Katharine  (Sanford)  Moore  (Mrs.  P.  F.),  will 
she  kindly  send  it  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Foster  Jr., 
128  Holmes  Av,  Glenbrook,  Ct.? 

Catherine  (Smith)  Wilford  with  her  sister, 
Virginia  '24,  after  a  2  years'  absence,  visited 
her  home  in  Kansas  City  during  March. 

Katharine  (Winchester)  Wakeman  has 
been  leader  of  a  pack  of  Brownies  in  the  school 
where  her  children  go;  also  superintendent 
of  the  Primary  Dept.  of  the  Church  School. 
She  spent  a  week  in  Cleveland  with  Peggy 
(Manor)  Butler  '21  while  her  husband  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  American  Medical 
Assn.  in  June. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  E.  H.  Morris  (Ann 
Axtell),  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Baldridge  (Dorris  Bryant), 
Sycamore  Av.,  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

"Mrs.  C.   N.  Miller  Jr.  (Barbara  McKay), 
189  E.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elisabeth  Smith,  155  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Kennedy  (Thalia  Stetson), 
201  Coligni  Av.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Robinson  (Aileen  Woodman), 
Eaglebrook  School,  Deerfield,  Mass. 
1923 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  R.  R.  Stephens  (Isabel 
McLaughlin),  55  Reservoir  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Married. — Sara  Neher  to  Gordon  Gowans 
Sikes,  Princeton  '16,  June  22.  Dorothy 
Lutz  was  a  bridesmaid.  Mr.  Sikes  is  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  Princeton.  Address,  90  Battle 
Rd.  W.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Barbara  (Barnes)  Blodget  a 
4th  child  and  2d  daughter,  Apr.  10. 

To  Margaret  (Blake)  Christiansen  a  son, 
Roy,  Apr.  5. 

To  Constance  (Burt)  King  a  2d  daughter, 
Carolyn,  Dec.  28  '55. 

To  Lyle  (Ewing)  Neely  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  George  Leonard  Jr.,  Dec.  16  '55.  Lyle 
says  she  had  forgotten  all  about  babies  and 
is  beginning  over  again  as  the  inexperienced 
mother.     Her  older  child  is  nine. 

To  Mary  (Morrison)  Williams  a  5d  child 
and  2d  son,  Philip  Morrison,  Apr.  24. 

To  Lenore  (Treat)  Howe  a  daughter,  Mary 
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Louise,  Apr.  6.  Her  husband  was  in  the 
hospital  at  the  same  time  recovering  from  a 
serious  injury. 

Other  News. — Muriel  (Clarke)  Fritzinger 
has  moved  in  order  to  be  near  a  fine  school 
where  her  son  will  go  next  year.  Address, 
220  Hewett  Rd.,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Sydney  (Cook)  Brucker  went  with  her 
husband  on  a  business  trip  to  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago  this  spring.  She  saw  Alice 
(Eggleston)  Pratt  in  Minneapolis  and  the 
Fair  in  Chicago.  She  doesn't  know  which  she 
enjoyed  more. 

Virginia  (Forbes)  Swenson  has  not  moved 
for  over  a  year!  She  is  with  a  bureau  for 
volunteer  workers — a  sort  of  clearing  house  for 
volunteer  social  agency  jobs.  She  1  ikes  every- 
thing about  Milwaukee  including  the  Smith 
people. 

Helen  (Gottschaldt)  McClintock  was  in 
Amherst  for  her  husband's  reunion  in  June. 
As  treasurer  of  one  corporation  and  secretary 
of  another  she  is  working  hard.  She  makes 
frequent  trips  to  Mexico. 

Margery  Hawley  will  be  in  the  East  all 
summer.     She  hopes  "to  see  everyone." 

Isadore  (Luce)  Smith  and  her  husband  have 
gone  to  England  for  the  summer  to  visit 
Mr.  Smith's  family.  They  have  bought  an 
old  house  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Mary-Lois  McMullen  has  moved  to  Eton 
Hall,  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.),  taking 
3,000  books  with  her.  If  she  recovers  from 
the  ordeal  she  expects  to  go  to  the  Fair. 

Dorothy  Myers  is  going  to  Columbia  from 
New  Haven  one  day  a  week  in  pursuit  of  a 
Ph.D.  in  economics  and  statistics. 

Lucia  (Norton)  Valentine's  husband  was  the 
Commencement  speaker  at  Vassar. 

Alice  (O'Leary)  Byron  reports  some  activity 
in  her  real  estate  business  in  Lake  Forest  and 
great  activity  in  her  own  garden. 

Harriet  Sleeper  is  teaching  at  the  Hartridge 
School,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Ellen  (Williams)  Stalter  spent  the  spring 
visiting  in  this  country. 

New  Addresses. — Alice  Brooks,  20  N. 
Ashmead  PL,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Bramlette  (Valerie  Jourdan), 
Belle  Haven,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Mrs.   M.   I.   Krass  (Dorothy  Lourie),   110 
Addington  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1924 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  L.  A.  Dean  (Dor- 
othy Brown),  51  Sparhawk  St.,  Amesbury, 
Mass. 

Other  Officers:  Pres.,  Mary  (Dunwody) 
Bingham;  Vice-Pres.,  Elizabeth  (Boorum) 
Avery;  Treas.,  Eleanor  Florance. 

See  page  412  for  Reunion  Report. 

Married. — Frances  Burnham  to  Maxwell 
Fish,  June  2.  They  are  traveling  in  England 
and  expect  to  be  back  by  July  4.  They  will 
live  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Churchill  to  Clifford  Frank  Bar- 
ton. Dorothy  writes  that  her  husband  is  a 
broker,  their  hobby  is  their  farm  in  Newtown 
(Ct.),  and  her  particular  interests  are  biog- 
raphy and  philosophy.  Address,  162  E.  80th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Born. — To  Ruth  (Breen)  McGrath  a  son, 
James  Breen,  July  18  '32. 

To  Sylvia  (Leach)  Wadleigh  a  son,  Theodore 
Winthrop,  Apr.  17. 

To  Nancy  (Ogden)  Floyd  a  2d  daughter, 
Nancy  Ogden,  Jan.  21  '33. 

Other  News. — Margaret  (Adams)'  Druk- 
ker  spent  a  month  in  Florida  last  winter. 

Alice  (Beyer)  Vosburgh  is  still  with  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Staten  Island  branch. 

Frances  (Bragg)  Eames  writes:  "We  are 
looking  forward  to  3  months  this  summer  on 
a  200-acre  farm — all  the  fun  and  no  care  of  the 
farming.  Everything  from  pigs  to  cattle,  a 
big  garden  of  vegetables,  about  a  dozen  and 
a  half  eggs  a  day,  some  20  qts.  of  milk,  etc., 
to  say  nothing  of  lovely  picnic  spots  and  a 
trout  brook  on  the  place.  It's  about  20  miles 
from  Bangor  and  we  have  lots  of  extra  room — 
anyone  coming  our  way  will  be  very  wel- 
come." Summer  address,  West  Winterport, 
Me. 

Dorothy  (Brown)  Dean,  '24's  new  secre- 
tary, has  extra  copies  of  the  invaluable  Tenth 
Reunion  Yearbook,  which  are  available  for 
650  to  those  who  failed  to  return  Anne  de 
Lancey's  questionnaire  this  spring.  Dorothy 
moved  in  June  to  Amesbury,  Mass.,  where  her 
husband  is  pastor  of  the  Main  St.  Congre- 
gational Church. 

Mary  Carter  is  to  be  married  Aug.  4  to 
Herbert  Budlong  and  will  live  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mary  received  an  M.A.  from  Colum- 
bia in  '31  where  she  studied  kindergarten  and 
1st  grade  teaching.  This  year  she  has 
taught  kindergarten  at  The  Park  School, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Anne  de  Lancey  is  attending  the  summer 
course  at  the  Nat.  Col.  of  Education,  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  and  expects  to  return  to  Halcyon 
Farms  School,  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fall. 

Anne  Driscoll  received  her  M.A.  from  Smith 
on  June  18. 

Elizabeth  Ells  reports,  "Rush  Medical  Col. 
changed  its  mind  and  granted  my  M.D.  June 
12.  Have  about  finished  one  year  of  interne- 
ship  at  Passavant  Hosp.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
after  July  14  will  beat  Good  Samaritan  Hosp., 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  for  a  year." 

Charlotte  Gast  expects  to  receive  her  M.D. 
from  Rochester  Univ.  this  June. 

Grace  Gibson  sails  June  21  for  England. 
She  will  attend  the  Oxford  Group's  House- 
party  in  Oxford,  and  then  go  to  Berlin  and 
Geneva. 

Dorothea  Hake  has  been  on  the  board  of  the 
Cincinnati  Junior  League  for  4  years,  being 
vice-president  during  half  of  that  time.  She 
has  had  charge  of  the  League's  clinic  work  for 
2  years,  and  is  attending  business  school 
besides. 

Marion  Hendrickson  plans  to  attend  the 
Summer  School  of  Romance  Languages  in 
Middlebury  (Vt.)  this  summer.  Next  winter 
she  will  be  teaching  at  The  Masters  School, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Gwendolyn  Heyworth  is  spending  July 
in  Murray  Bay,  Canada.  On  the  way  she 
plans  to  visit  Sylvia  (Leach)  Wadleigh  in 
Manchester,    N.    H.     The   3-year-old   Smith 
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Club  i>[  Long  [stand,  of  which  Eleanor  Bliss 
It  scholarship  chairman,  met  at  Gwendolyn's 
house  in  Southampton  last  summer.  The 
club  recent!}  gave  $500  to  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

Beatrice  Marsh,  who  is  still  executive 
secretary  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
reports  t  hat  her  hobbies  are  jigsaw  puzzles  and 
horseback  riding,  and  that  she  is  much  inter- 
ested in  modern  art. 

Ruth  i  Richards  Robins  writes:  "I  was 
married  alter  graduation,  and  between  then 
and  now  we  have  lived  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  even  going  so  far  as  to  live 
ill  the  downstairs  apartment  below  Olive 
(Wetherby )  Schoonmaker  for  one  winter  while 
my  husband  was  getting  a  degree  from  M.  I.T. 
Ollie  was  my  landlady  but  she  wouldn't  give 
up  tap-dancing,  so  I  had  to  move  to  Water- 
town.  Mass..  where  we  rented  a  house  from 
Peg  (Vahey)  Collins'  mother.  After  that  we 
tried  Georgia  for  10  months,  and  then  figured 
it  was  time  to  look  over  the  Pacific.  Last 
June  we  sailed  from  N.  V.,  and  they  tell  me 
the  Canal  is  a  grand  sight,  but  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  state,  since  my  youngsters  had 
whooping  cough  from  X.  V.  to  San  FYancisco. 
Did  I  mention  the  children  before?  Three, 
all  girls  (I  specialize)  born  between  '20  and 
'30.  That  also  answers  the  question  of 
'chief  occupation,'  doesn't  it? 

"Apparently  a  few  words  about  the  hus- 
band are  expected.  Well,  that  reminds  me 
of  the  time  in  Boston  when  I  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  charge  account.  The  credit  manager 
asked  me  what  was  my  husband's  occupation, 
and  I  replied,  'He  is  an  olificer  in  the  Army.' 
'  What  does  he  do? '  So  I  replied  more  specifi- 
cally, 'He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  Army.' 
'I  know,  lady,'  sighed  the  C.  M.,  'but  what 
does  he  do  for  a  living?'  So,  for  a  living,  he 
writes — anything  from  technical  articles  to 
detective  stories." 

Elizabeth  (Stephens)  Bigelow  has  about  a 
dozen  copies  of  '24's  Commencement  Class- 
book,  which  she  will  be  glad  to  dispose  of  for 
SI. 50  each.  Address,  4  Sound  View  Ter., 
Greenwich,  Ct. 

Faith  (Ward)  Libby  was  eagerly  getting 
pointers  at  Reunion  from  Betty  (Noble)  An- 
derson who  was  just  back  from  \lA  years  in 
Germany.  Faith  and  her  husband  are  sailing 
in  August  for  6  weeks  in  Germany  and 
England. 

Alma  Zubrod  has  for  several  years  been 
teaching  history  in  a  Brooklyn  high  school. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  mental  hygiene  com- 
mittee of  the  N.  V.  Public  Welfare  Council. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham 
(Mary  Dunwody),  520  E.  86th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 
(after  Aug.  15). 

Susan  Sawyer,  68  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  X.  V. 

Ex-1924 

Mavis  (Kydd)  Fenner  has  been  active  in 
the  development  of  the  Sutton  PI.  Playground, 
N.  Y.  C.     She  is  also  helping  to  raise  money 
for  the  Architects'  Emergency  Committee. 
1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  911  Forest  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 


Married.     Caroline  Bedell  to  Dr.  Henry  M. 

Thomas  Jr.,  June  23.  Dr.  Thomas  is  on  the 
visiting  staff  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  in 
Baltimore.  Caroline  is  going  to  work  as  a 
research  fellow  in  the  dept.  of  physiology 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Med.  School  after  Oct.  1. 

Carol  (Lyle)  Fowler  to  M.  Philip  Davis, 
Apr.  2S.  Mr.  Davis,  graduate  of  the  Univ. 
of  Calif.,  obtained  a  law  degree  there.  He  is 
practicing  law  in  Los  Angeles. 

BORN.  To  Lucy  (Barnard)  Briggs  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  Everett  Ellis,  Apr.  6,  in 
Habana,  Cuba.  Address,  American  Embassy, 
Habana,  Cuba. 

To  Esther  (Page)  Borden  a  3d  child  and  2d 
son,  John  Eben  Page,  Jan.  16.  In  addition  to 
three  children,  Esther  has  two  dogs,  one  is  a 
Newfoundland  from  Elizabeth  Loring's  ken- 
nels, and  weighs  over  118  pounds  at  a  little 
over  a  year  old!  She  and  her  husband  have 
been  busy  gardening,  working  with  both 
tlowers  and  vegetables  in  addition  to  setting 
out  over  100  little  evergreens  and  a  dozen  fruit 
trees. 

To  Muriel  (Rothschild)  Scott  a  2d  son, 
Michael  David,  Nov.  14  '33.  She  writes: 
"We  are  very  much  in  the  country  in  an  early 
Georgian  house  that  was  a  rectory  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  lovely  old  garden  with 
red  brick  wall  and  lavender.  In  the  fall  the 
pheasants  fly  on  to  the  lawn.  I  should  al- 
ways like  to  see  any  members  of  '25  who  are 
here  or  in  Oxford." 

Adopted. — By  Margaret  (Barnes)  Keiper 
a  2d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Judith  Ann,  born 
Sept.  22  '33. 

Other  News. — Margaret  Arnstein  received 
a  Certificate  in  Public  Health  from  Johns 
Hopkins  in  June. 

Catherine  Blake  writes  that  she  has  taught 
physical  education,  done  secretarial  work, 
been  a  companion  and  chauffeur  during  the 
past  years. 

Eunice  Blake  is  editor  of  children's  books, 
and  general  manufacturing,  publicity,  and 
editorial  manager  of  the  educational  dept.  at 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  N.  Y.  C.  She  says 
that  she  is  very  anxious  to  get  hold  of  good 
illustrations  and  manuscripts  of  children's 
books,  so  any  aspiring  Smith  authors  or 
artists  will  be  welcome. 

Frances  Bolton  and  Frances  Dorris  re- 
ceived Ph.D.  degrees  from  Yale  in  June. 

Isobel  (Buckley)  Curtis  and  her  husband 
spent  last  year  in  Washington  where  Mr. 
Curtis  was  a  member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the 
R.  F.  C.  They  have  now,  however,  moved 
to  Bridgeport  where  he  has  opened  a  law 
office  of  his  own.  Address,  Sailors  Lane, 
Black  Rock,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Cheryl  Crawford  is  still  a  director  of  the 
Group  Theatre  Inc.  which  is  producing  "Men 
in  White." 

Margaret  Foote  spent  the  month  of  May  in 
England  visiting  her  brother,  who  is  the  hus- 
band of  Rosann  Lipe  '29. 

Mary  (Foss)  Hamann's  mother  died  very 
suddenly  last  spring. 

Marian  (Hagler)  Anderson's  father  died 
last  winter. 
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Caroline  (Jenkins)  Hamlen  and  her  hus- 
band have  returned  to  Schenectady  after 
3%  years  in  Puerto  Rico.  Mr.  Hamlen  is  now 
with  the  General  Electric  instead  of  the 
Internat.  General  Electric,  and  they  expect  to 
be  in  Schenectady  permanently.  While  they 
were  in  Puerto  Rico,  they  experienced  two 
hurricanes,  one  of  which  took  the  roof  off  their 
bungalow,  tossed  Mr.  Hamlen  out  of  the  door 
and  across  the  porch,  and  demolished  about 
three-fourths  of  their  belongings.  Address, 
119  Elmer  Av.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Grania  (Knott)  Hoskins  and  her  husband 
visited  Spain  this  spring. 

Bernice  (Mcllhenny)  Wintersteen  is  serving 
on  birth  control  boards  and  committees,  and 
when  she  isn't  busy  with  those  she  studies  oil 
painting  with  Arthur  Carles  and  is  thrilled 
with  it. 

Elizabeth  (Poole)  Howland  and  her  hus- 
band are  living  in  a  charming  house  in  Alex- 
andria built  in  1750  just  across  the  Potomac 
from  Washington.  Her  husband  is  a  lawyer 
and  is  connected  with  the  R.  F.  C.  Address, 
221  S.  Lee  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Ethel  (Ranney)  Crawford  is  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Smith  Club  and  will  represent  the 
Club  at  Council  next  February. 

Marion  (Turner)  Tuttle  is  selling  magazine 
subscriptions  and  renewals.  Address,  2015 
Dorchester  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Betty  (Wanamaker)  Hyde  worked  at  the 
Hampshire  Bookshop  last  winter  while  her 
husband  was  attending  the  Graduate  School 
of  City  Planning  at  Harvard.  She  lived  with 
Dorcas  Brigham  '18  in  Williamsburg. 

Frances  (Wilson)  Peabody  and  her  two 
children  are  spending  the  summer  in  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M. 

Lettie  Witherspoon  helped  open  the  World's 

Fair  in  Chicago  May  26  en  route  from  the 

Convention  of  Social  Agencies  in  Kansas  City 

to  the  Junior  League  Conference  in  Toronto. 

Ex-1925 

Born. — To  Josephine  (Benz)  Millard  a  3d 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Josephine  Benz,  May 
24  '33.  Josephine  leads  a  busy  life  as  she  is 
treasurer  of  the  Children's  Hosp.  Assn.  and  on 
the  boards  of  the  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  of 
Charities  and  of  the  Junior  League  of  St.  Paul. 
She  also  put  on  morning  movies  for  children 
for  the  Smith  Club.  Only  Walt  Disney's 
colored  pictures  were  used,  and  they  were  very 
successful. 

To  Sabra  (Hood)  Sanders  a  3d  son,  Stewart, 
Nov.  24  '33. 

To  Harriet  (Mirick)  Lane  a  3d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Harriet  Alfreda,  Feb.  5. 

Other  News.— Roxane  Dissel  is  now  Mrs. 
Albert  Reinmuth.  Address,  Black  Horse 
Pike,  Bell  Mawr,  N.J. 

Helen  (Henry)  Ryon  is  working  at  Saks 
Fifth  Av.  in  N.  Y.  C.  Address,  Mrs.  William 
Church  Hall  Ryon,  Apt.  6K,  405  W.  23d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

1926 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  R.  O'Neill  (Con- 
stance Mahoney),  251  Beech  St.,  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Engaged.— Helen    Green    to    Leonard    L. 


Bacon,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  of  Harvard 
Law,  of  Rochester  and  Webster,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Bacon  is  a  member  of  a  law  firm  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Married. — Marian  Guptill  to  James  Sal- 
tonstall  Carpenter,  Oct.  14  '33.  Address, 
1821  Riggs  PL,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Seamans  Langford  to  George  Watt  Suggs, 
July  8  '33.  Address,  935  Springdale  Rd. 
N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dorothy  Norris  to  George  C.  Hatch  Jr., 
Oct.  20  '33.  Address,  7  Winthrop  Rd., 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Janet  Perry  to  Daniel  Gordon  Merritt, 
Nov.  18  '33.  Address,  61  Halsey  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Freda  Seidensticker  to  George  Bowers  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  23.  Address  (after 
Sept.  1),  Dutch  Neck,  N.  J. 

Marion  Spicer  to  John  D.  Wood  Apr.  21. 
Address,  158  Second  Av.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Marian  (Clow)  Wilcoxson  a 
2d  son,  Bruce  Ingalls,  Mar.  19  '33. 

To  Alice  (Curley)  Toole  a  3d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Louise,  August  '33.  Address,  8 
Montrose  Rd.,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

To  Peggy  (Glover)  Mountz  a  daughter, 
Helen,  Feb.  20.  Address,  41  Linnaean  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

To  Kathleen  (Heile)  Stebbins  a  2d  child 
and  1st  daughter,  Kathleen  Heile,  Feb.  3. 

To  Dorothy  (Jones)  Eisenberg  a  2d  daugh- 
ter, Oct.  25  '33. 

To  Maud  (Mead)  Squire  a  2d  daughter, 
Cynthia  Chaplin,  Sept.  12  '33. 

To  Eleanor  (Winter)  Birge  a  daughter, 
Priscilla,  Mar.  31.  Address,  111  E.  88th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

To  Dorothy  (Winterbottom)  McCullough  a 
daughter,  Helen  Anne,  Dec.  13  '33.  Address, 
8  Lindwood  Rd.,  Whiteplains,  N.  Y. 

To  Josephine  (Wood)  Fish  a  son,  James  E. 
Jr.,  May  24.  Address,  145  Bellevue  Ave., 
Melrose,  Mass. 

Other  News. — Vera  (Bane)  Alcorn  has 
just  been  elected  president  of  the  New  Haven 
Smith  Club.  Address,  Woodbridge,  West- 
ville  Station,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Elinor  Birse  is  now  Mrs.  H.  Russell  Albro 
and  has  a  daughter,  Jean  Elinor,  born  Mar. 
18.  Address,  239  Beale  St.,  Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Eleanor  (Brown)  Field  and  her  husband 
visited  Hamp  during  May  and  spent  a  week- 
end with  Elizabeth  (Creighton)  Brandegee 
and  her  family. 

Betty  (Chandler)  Cumming  has  been  help- 
ing to  work  out  a  form  of  Special  Honors,  and 
to  introduce  it  into  Davidson  Col.  She  did 
some  of  the  tutoring  of  their  first  candidate  in 
English  and  also  published  a  review  of  Vera 
Brittain's  "Testament  of  Youth." 

Anna  Clark  expects  to  spend  the  summer 
in  England. 

Mary  de  Coningh's  father  died  May  21. 

Janet  (Eaton)  Macomber  writes  that  while 
her  children  are  in  camp  this  summer  she  is 
going  to  reverse  the  general  procedure,  i.e. 
leave  the  country  and  go  to  the  city.  She 
will  take  a  course  at  Harvard  Summer  School 
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tui  the  principles  of  drawing  and  paint  ing  and 
the  i heory  oi  design. 

Doroth)  Grauer  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe  and  plans  to  visit  Ruth  Evers,  for- 
merly exchange  st  udent  at  Smith,  from  Heidel- 
berg. 

Drucilla  (Griffiths)  Morse  has  a  2d  son, 
David  Wesley,  now  9  months  old. 

Jane  Lock  wood,  M.D.,  has  just  completed 
her  first  >ear  as  a  practicing  physician  and 
writes  that  she  has  been  unexpectedly  busy. 

Dorothy  McKay  writes  that  she  probably 
will  attend  the  Smith  Col.  School  for  Social 
Work  for  the  next   15  months. 

Elizabeth  Marting  is  now  Mrs.  Truehoft. 
Address.  393  E.  I31s1  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Elizabeth  (Ryan)  Kerr  recently  took  a 
motor  trip  to  Florida  with  her  daughter. 

Mary-Scott  (Ryder)  Mason  and  her  family 
have  bought  and  remodeled  a  farmhouse. 
Address,  Mrs.  \\  .  V.  Mason,  YVaterbury.  Yt. 

Genevieve  Shepherd  plans  to  be  married 
Aug.  6  to  Frederick  Archibald  Hare,  professor 
of  French  at  the  Univ.  of  Toronto.  They 
will  spend  a  year  in  Paris  and  then  return  to 
Toronto. 

Elizabeth  Sherwood  spent  a  month  in 
Bermuda  this  winter  and  in  May  attended 
the  Nat.  Convention  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America  in  Toronto. 

Hetty  (Shuman)  Kuhn  and  her  husband 
are  planning  to  spend  this  summer  traveling 
through  Holland,  Germany,  the  Austrian 
Tyrol,  and  Switzerland,  searching  material 
for  his  art  lectures  at  Harvard. 

Eleanor  Town  is  remaining  in  England  in- 
definitely. Address,  c  o  Harper's  Bazaar, 
London,  England. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  W  Emling 
(Louise  Billstein),  61  Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn, 
X    Y. 

Patricia  Cassidy,  Route  1,  Eagleville,  Ct. 

Mrs.  Samuel  McMurtrie  Jr.  (Mare  Chute), 
14  Sutton  PI.  S.f  X.  Y.  C. 

Frances  Cowles,  544  W.  113th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Eichelberger  (Mary  Hippie),  208 
Wyncote  Rd.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Shorey  Miller,  5470  W'oodlawn  Av., 
Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Lewis  (Louise  Ottenheimer), 
1751  Poplar  Apts..  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Crosby  (Louise  Rhodes),  1235 

kHenrv  Clav  Av.,  Xew  Orleans,  La. 
Ex- 1926 

Katherine  (Garrison)  Robinson,  her  hus- 
band, and  children  are  spending  the  summer 
months  visiting  Katherine's  parents,  having 
arrived  from  Antwerp  early  in  the  spring. 

Jennette  McColl  is  club  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  runs  a  daily  humorous  column 
called  "Silhouettes." 

1927 

Class  secrctarv — Mrs.  G.  D.  Krumbhaar 
(Catherine  Cole),   134  Haven  Av.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Engaged. — Mabel  MacTarnaghan  to  Rev. 
Ernest  W.  Bittner  of  YYayland,  X\  Y.  They 
are  to  be  married  in  August. 

Married. — Pauline  Alper  to  Maurice  Henri 
Jay.     Address,  310  Riverside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  D.  Chase  to  Boyd  H.  Dunbar, 


Harvard  '23,  Mar.  3.  Mr.  Dunbar  is  with 
the  Amer.  Tel.  c\  Tel.  Co.  in  N.  Y.  C.  Ad- 
dress. 319  N.  Arlington  Av.,  East  Orange, 
N.J. 

Lillian  Martin  to  Charles  Jackson  Mac- 
donald,  Nov.  30  '33.  Address,  43  Linnaean 
St .,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ruth  Sears  to  Dr.  Richard  Chute,  June  30. 
Address,  550  Marlborough  St.,  Boston. 

BORN.  To  May  (Appleby)  MacLean  a 
son,  Robert  Appleby,  June  5. 

To  Florence  (Cameron)  Moyer  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Charles,  Aug.  10   33. 

To  Florane  (Crooke)  Canning  a  son,  John 
Elisha,  May  3.  Address,  20  X.  Broadwav, 
White  Plains.  X.  Y 

To  Meridith  (Farnum)  Tarbell  a  daughter, 
Mary  Ann,  Sept.  12  '33. 

To  Carolyn  (Gibby)  Nordahl  a  son,  John 
Gibby,  June  14  '33.  The  Xordahls  have  just 
built  a  Cape  Cod  Colonial  house.  Address, 
146  Canoe  Brook  Parkway,  Summit,  N.  J. 

To  Ruthe  (Hicks)  MacAlpine  a  daughter, 
Jane  Freelove,  Julv  24  '33.  Address,  22 
Crest  Rd.,  Hillsdale"  N.  J. 

To  Frances  (Holden)  Lamb  a  daughter, 
Diantha,  Aug.  26  '33.  Address,  715  Orange 
Rd.,  Teaneck,  X.  J. 

To  Harriet  (Jones)  Sinclair  a  daughter,  Har- 
riet Merriell,  Oct.  28  '33. 

To  Marcia  (Lincoln)  Wallace  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  Donald  Keith.  May  14. 

To  Janet  (Olmsted)  Wortlev  a  2d  son, 
Charles  Allen,  May  21. 

To  Baibara  (Pratt)  Reichert  a  2d  son, 
Forest  Pratt,  Apr.  12. 

To  Helen  (Sturm)  Huret  a  son,  Jean 
Etienne,  Mar.  13. 

To  Mildred  (Yosmer)  Lansdowne  a  son, 
Robert  Samoset,  Jan.  15.  Address,  190 
Audubon  Dr.,  Snyder,  X.  Y. 

Othkr  Xews. — Caryl  (Ellis)  Johnson  writes 
that  with  3  children  and  a  wire-haired  terrier 
she  is  kept  busy  at  day  nursery  work. 

Kathryn  Levy  is  very  busy  as  an  asst. 
buver  at  Altman's,  X.  Y.  C.  Address,  45  W. 
81st  St. 

Gemma  Lichtenstein,  M.D.,  has  her  office 
at  104  S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago.  Besides 
that  she  is  at  Michael  Reese  Hosp.  Clinics, 
and  runs  the  health  service  at  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Settlement  House. 

Marcia  (Lincoln)  Wallace  writes  that  her 
husband  is  still  teaching  at  Harvard,  and  that 
she  has  produced  a  fraction  over  the  one-and- 
a-third  infants  allotted  to  Smith  and  Harvard 
graduates. 

Helen  (Markuske)  Putnam's  husband  died 
May  11.  Address,  315  Seneca  Av.,  Mt. 
Yernon,  X*.  Y. 

Priscilla  Martin  has  been  doing  unemploy- 
ment relief  work  in  Providence  for  over  a 
year,  and  plans  to  go  to  the  N.  Y.  School  of 
Social  Work  in  the  fall. 

Emma  (Moody)  Smith  was  a  member  of  the 
Smith  Club  of  Xew  York's  bridge  team  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Tournament  held  in  April. 

Mary  (Pillsbury)  Lord  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  X.  Y.  Junior  League. 

Anne  (Smith)  Hesseltine  and  her  husband 
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are  assisting  in  running  Umbagog  Camps  (for 
adults  and  children)  on  Umbagog  Lake,  Errol, 
N.  H,  The  season  opened  June  15.  The  in- 
dividual camps,  grouped  about  a  main  dining 
room,  are  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  in  a  dense 
forest  of  spruce  and  fir,  with  a  commanding 
view  of  the  countryside.  The  camps  will  be 
open  into  September. 

Evelyn  (Stroud)  Vodrey  visited  Priscilla 
Martin  last  fall,  and  was  able  to  attend  a  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  Welch  at  the  Providence  Smith 
Club. 

Nancy  (Taylor)  Miller  is  taking  time  off 
from  her  job  this  summer  to  stay  with  her 
sister  in  England. 

Esther  Zellars  will  be  teaching  again  next 
year  at  the  Saxonville  Junior  High  School  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Charlotte  Sattler 
(Charlotte  Eisenberg),  146  E.  19th  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Virginia  Ripley,  312  Belmont  Av.,  Wollas- 
ton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Marshall  lr.  (Mary  Scudder), 
Candy  Hill  Rd.,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Lieberman  Jr.  (Eleanor  Tulin), 
1230  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rosemary  Watson.  Box  223,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Ex-1927 

Ann  (Ayres)  Hart  is  still  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek  at  St.  Agatha  school,  N.  Y.  C, 
and  running  a  very  busy  household. 

Marjorie  Mason  is  now  Mrs.  Justin  H. 
Ramsey,  160  Henry  St.,  Manchester,  Ct. 
Her  son  Harold  Houston  was  born  Nov.  27 
'31. 

Mail  has  been  returned  from  the  following: 
Adelaide  (Hennion)  Willcox,  Pauline  Mc- 
Carthy, Lillian  Nash,  Mildred  (Spelke) 
Weil;  Ex-1927:  Gertrude  Getman,  Marie 
Gontard,  Elizabeth  Hoblitzelle,  Martha  (Price) 
Gunn,  Janet  Wilson. 

1928 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  A.  Chamberlain 
Jr.  (Katharine  Cochran),  424  W.  Eighth  St., 
Plainfield,  X.  J. 

Married. — Maxine  Devore  to  George 
Franklin  Helt,  Jan.  27.  Address,  119  S. 
Eighth  St.,  Martins  Ferry,  O. 

Laura  Fay  to  Wilbur  J.  Bender,  Harvard 
'27,  June  2.  Mr.  Bender  is  a  tutor  in  history 
and  an  asst.  dean  of  Harvard. 

Margaret  Stone  to  Robert  Leslie  Gibson, 
May  26.  Margery  Dwyer  was  a  bridesmaid. 
Address,  115  X.  Country  Club  Dr.,  Sche- 
nectady, X.  Y. 

Agnes  Woodhull  to  David  Webb  Rauden- 
bush,  June  30. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Blodgett)  Morrison  a 
3d  son,  Peter  Foster,  Apr.  24. 

To  Kitty  (Jacobs)  Rosenwald  twin  sons, 
Tom  and  Peter,  Mar.  13.  Kitty  now  has  3 
children     all  boys. 

To  Elizabeth  (Jennings)  Parsons  a  son, 
Sanford  Jennings,  June  1. 

To  Mary  Jane  (McDaniel)  Judd  a  son, 
Edward  Pay  son  Jr.,  Jan.  8. 

To  Margaret  (Olney)  Larter  a  2d  son, 
Robert  Olney,  May  3. 


Other  News. — Margaret  Bullitt  writes, 
"I  was  abroad  last  summer  (1933)  traveling 
with  Peggy  Hitchcock  '22  and  another  friend. 
We  had  a  car  and  spent  a  couple  of  weeks 
along  the  Dordogne  in  France.  Then  to  re- 
coup our  fortunes,  walked  through  the  Thu- 
ringian  Forest  and  had  a  Ford  for  a  month 
in  England.  .  .  .  We've  enjoyed  so  much 
having  Miss  Hanscom  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sleeper  in  Chapel  Hill  this  spring." 

Ruth  De  Young's  official  title  is  "club 
editor  and  asst.  society  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune."  She  says,  "When  I'm  not  'Ruth 
De  Young'  I'm  'Judith  Cass.'  Last  summer 
I  spent  most  of  a  month  aboard  a  Tribune 
freighter  ambling  around  Labrador  with  a 
crew  of  19,  and  2  passengers — owner's  cabin — 
gorgeous  food — great  fun!" 

Phoebe  (Drury)  Robb's  husband  "  has  given 
up  his  practice  in  Boston  and  joined  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Ins. 
Co.  in  X.  Y.  C."  Address,  Loder  St.,  Rye, 
X.  Y. 

Erva  (Dwyer)  Clutts  has  been  the  first 
president  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Clifton 
(X.  J.)  in  addition  to  taking  care  of  2  children 
with  whooping  cough  last  winter. 

Muriel  Gedney  is  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Westchester  Smith  Club. 

Sally  Goodell  has  been  giving  charity 
dance  recitals  in  the  vicinity  of  Xew  Canaan 
(Ct.),  in  addition  to  teaching  dancing  there 
and  at  Vassar.  By  dancing  for  the  Smith 
Club  of  Bridgeport  she  earned  some  money 
for  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

Almena  Gray  gave  a  doll  exhibit  on  behalf 
of  the  Detroit  Smith  Club  in  April.  She 
has  collected  "  nearly  100  dolls  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and,  in  addition,  3  dolls'  houses, 
representing  different  periods  in  American 
life,  and  completely  furnished  exactly  in 
keeping  with  the  period.  One  of  the  houses, 
representing  the  mid-Yictorian  period,  is  a 
genuine  antique,  inclusive  of  furniture  and 
accessories.  This  was  bought  in  Province- 
town." 

Jane  Harding  is  doing  bibliographical  work 
at  the  Xewberry  Library  in  Chicago.  She 
has  published  one  bibliography  and  is  working 
on  the  second. 

Alice  (Hesslein)  Collins  is  living  at  the  X.  Y. 
State  Training  School  for  Boys  in  Warwick 
where  her  husband  is  director  of  social  serv- 
ice. 

Elizabeth  Jenkins  says  that  one  of  her 
"proudest  moments  as  a  Smith  alumna  came 
when  I  saw  the  splendid  pictures  loaned  by 
Smith  to  the  Chicago  exhibition  of  painting 
at  the  1933  Fair.  The  fact  that  the  College 
Art  Museum  owned  and  lent  such  pictures  as 
Cezanne's  'La  Route  Tournante'  and  Cour- 
bet's  '  La  Toilette  de  la  Mariee'  made  a  great 
impression  on  many  who  saw  the  exhibition." 

In  June,  Mary  Mills  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Landscape  Architec- 
ture (which  is  comparable  to  an  M.A.)  after 
a  3  years'  course  at  the  Univ.  of  Illinois. 

Ariel  Perry  is  a  member  of  the  Salzedo 
Harp  Ensemble. 

Faith  Stratton  has  rented  an  apartment  in 
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"Secretarial  Training- 
Pays  Dividends" 


MI55  CONKLIN'5 

SECRETARIAL  5CHO0L 

Enrollment  for  September  12th 
and  October  2nd 


105  West  40th  St. 

Booklet  on    request 


New    York  City 

Tel.  PEnn.  6-3758 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Established  62  years 

Practical  Training  for  Professional  Work 

Secretarial  —  Complete  course  starting  July  or 
September. 

Modern  Housekeeping  —  Cookery,  marketing,  bud- 
gets, food  facts,  sewing.  Also  professional  food  service 
course. 

Practical  Nursing  —  First  aid,  care  of  aged,  hygiene 
of  infancy,  invalid  cookery. 

Lo:t-  Rates —  Placement  Service  —  Write  for  Catalog  LL. 
Sarah  Balch  Hackett,  Director 

Lexington   Ave.  at  53d  Street,  New  York 


Enroll  now  for  Intensive  Secre- 
tarial Studies  by  the  Individual 
Promotion  Plan.  All  instruction 
given  by  university  professors  and 
university  trained  teachers.  Place- 
ment service.  Call,  write  or  tele- 
phone: Irving  Edgar  Chase,  Direc- 
tor, for  a  catalog.  Day  and  evening 
classes.  527  Fifth  Ave.,  at  44th  St., 
New  York. 

Telephone:  Vanderbilt  3-2474. 


u 


NITED  STATE 

Secretarial  School 


S 


Registered  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


"Drexel  £ibrary 
School 

A  one  year  course  for  college 

graduates;  confers  the  degree 

of  B.S.  inL.S. 

THE  DREXEL  INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA 


Marguerite  Tuttle,  Inc. 

School  and  Camp 
Specialists 

Up-to-date  information  on  Schools,  Junior 
Colleges  and  Camps  in  United  States  and 
Europe  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Con- 
sultations with  parents  by  appointment. 

MARGUERITE  TUTTLE,  Director 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

Write  for  Information  or  telephone  Vanderbilt  3-0671 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A   Profession   for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from 
a  college  of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission. 
A  few  scholarships  available  for  students  with  advanced 
qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

THE   DEAN,    YALE   SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Educational  Consultant 

A  consulting  service  established  to  assist 
parents  in  finding  the  school  or  camp  fitting  the 
individual  needs  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Unbiased  information  based  on  investigation 
of  institutions  in  America,  and  Europe. 

Moderate  fee  for  personal  or  written  interview 
varying  according  to  specific  inquiry. 

JANE  GRIFFIN 

{Smith,  '19) 
30  East  55th  St.  New  York 

(Telephone  Eldorado  5-1157) 
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Bronxville  for  the  summer  with  her  sister  and 
Frances  Abbe. 

Alyce  (Wiss)  Baldwin  is  first  president  of  the 
recently  organized  Morristown  branch  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  Her  husband  had  an  exhibit  of 
his  photographic  work  at  the  Morristown 
Library  during  May. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  B.  C.  Turner  Jr. 
(Antoinette  Arbuckle),  3685  Winchell  Rd., 
Shaker  Heights,  O. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Bisgood  (Elizabeth  Bacon),  444 
E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Crosby  (Dorothy  Barber), 
114  Chilton  St.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Mrs.  P.  F.  Hogan  (Mary  Barnum),  Egypt, 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Weiler  (Elene  Basch),  93  S. 
Ardmore  Rd.,  Columbus,  O. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Lyle  (Dorothy  Bowers),  2421 
Stadium  Dr.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Billings  (Marion  Bridgman),  44 
Langdon  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Search  (Helen  Cisler),  New 
Harbor,  Me. 

Edith  S.  Clark,  1074  Crane  St.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y. 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Paul  (Virginia  Cowing),  2411 
Park  PI.,  Evanston,  111. 

Faith  Curtis,  30  Carroll  Av.,  Norwich,  Ct. 

Lucy  Dallinger,  65  Langdon  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Natalie  Dunbar,  211  Wayne  Av.,  Narberth, 
Pa. 

Essie  Epstein,  1226  Lincoln  PI.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  V.  R.  Leopold  (Lucille  Flank),  430 
W.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  P.  E.  Huston  (Margaret  Flinn),  7 
View  St.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

Clara  Rees,  70  Morningside  Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex-1928 

Borx. — To  Marion  (Greene)  Thun  a  son, 
Ferdinand  2nd,  Feb.  6. 

To  Martha  (Kellogg)  Anderson  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  John  Nils  Jr.,  June  7.  Martha 
and  her  husband  closed  their  new  house  in 
Derby  (N.  Y.)  last  fall  and  spent  6  weeks  in 
Minneapolis  so  that  he  could  "learn  the  grain 
business"  which  he  went  into  last  October. 
Address,  Lochevan,  Derby,  N.  Y. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  T.  B.  Verner  (Wil- 
helmina  Howard),  2  Hillholm  Rd.,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

1929 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  W.  P.  Foote  (Dorothy 
Bennett),  222  Jordan  Lane,  Wethersfield,  Ct. 

Other  Officers:  Pres.,  Helen  (Raymond) 
Halligan;  Vice-Pres.,  Ruth  Houghton;  Treas., 
Virginia  Bourne. 

See  page  413  for  Reunion  Report. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Engaged. — Eleanor  Hawkins  to  Edward 
Schick  of  Larchmont  (N.  Y.),  a  graduate  of 
Princeton. 

Married. — Clara  Allen  to  A.  Shelby  Win- 
stead.  Address,  1801  Spring  Dr.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Marion  Bishop  to  Frederick  Boissevain  in 
'33.  They  live  in  Farmington,  Ct.  "Pink" 
was  one  of  Janet  (Bullitt)  Smith's  bridesmaids. 


Elizabeth  Botsford  to  Edwin  A.  Cox. 
They  live  on  Bones  Brothers'  Ranch,  Birney, 
Mont. 

Ellis  Brown  to  Alan  L.  Chidsey,  June  9, 
in  Greenwich,  Ct.  Mr.  Chidsey  teaches  at 
the  Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  where 
they  will  live  during  the  winter.  This  sum- 
mer address,  Chesham,  N.  H. 

Edith  Colgate  to  Charles  Baker  Salsbury, 
May  26,  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.  They  will  live 
in  N.  Y.  C. 

Marjorie  Fales  to  Dr.  Thomas  Otto,  May 
10,  in  Miami,  Fla.  Charlotte  Cushman  was 
maid  of  honor.  They  are  now  living  in 
Coconut  Grove  (Fla.)  but  expect  to  move  soon 
to  Coral  Gables.  Dr.  Otto  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Univ.  of  Fla.,  the  Univ.  of  Va.  Med. 
School;  and  is  practicing  general  surgery. 

Lucie  Gould  to  the  Rev.  Stephen  Fielding 
Bayne,  Amherst  '29,  June  19,  in  N.  Y.  C. 
Mr.  Bayne  is  a  graduate  of  the  Gen.  Theo- 
logical Sem.  where  he  is  now  a  fellow  and 
tutor. 

Ruth  Hollander  to  Alexander  H.  Jackson, 
May  5,  in  Pittsburgh. 

Ethel  Huchberger  to  Richard  Gamer,  Yale 
'29,  in  June.  Mr.  Gamer  is  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  U.  S.  Govt,  at  Washington. 

Maybelle  Kennedy  to  Stuart  W  Chapman. 
Address,  5804  Beacon  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Loomis  to  Philip  C.  Rutledge, 
Harvard  '27,  June  16. 

Janet  Maclnnesto  Edward  Griffith  Fleming 
Arnott,  June  16.  They  will  live  in  Bloomfield, 
N.J. 

Ann  McLemore  to  Coleman  Harwell. 
Address,  311  E.  72d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Margaret  Moore  to  Otto  S.  Baum.  Ad- 
dress, Box  57,  Statistical  Dept.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mary  Nisbet  to  Arthur  G.  Rand,  June  16, 
in  the  garden  of  her  home  at  Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson.  The  bridesmaids  included  Edith 
Kirk,  Helen  Fiske  '30  and  Virginia  Harrison 
'30. 

Katharine  Reynolds  to  Benjamin  Williams 
Brown,  May  19,  in  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.  They 
will  live  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Martha  Richardson  to  Jonathan  Biscoe, 
June  23,  in  Newton  Center,  Mass.  They  will 
live  in  Columbus  (O.)  where  Mr.  Biscoe  will 
do  research  work  at  the  Univ. 

Rosemary  Sawyer  to  John  M.  Richardson 
Jr. 

Ruth  Schwarz  to  John  J.  Moeser.  Address, 
512  W.  112th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Beatrice  Strobel  to  M.  Jean- Paul  Freyss. 
Address,  5  rue  des  Capucines,  Poissy,  Paris, 
France. 

Born. — To  Carolyn  (Andrews)  Wright  a 
son,  Moorhead  Jr.,  Apr.  19. 

To  Caroline  (Blanton)  Thayer  a  daughter, 
Helen  Chadwick,  Jan.  18  '33,  — named  after 
her  father's  mother,  Helen  Chadwick  (Rand) 
Thayer  '84.  Caroline's  husband  is  statisti- 
cian in  the  trust  dept.  of  the  Second  Nat.  Bank 
in  Boston. 

To  Rachel  (Coburn)  Robertson  a  daughter, 
Carol,  June  5  '33.  Rachel's  marriage  to 
Robert  Robertson  in  October  '31  has  never 
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TOW-HEYWOOn 

1  J  On  the  Sounds  At  Shippan  Point  \  j 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
On*  hour  from  New  York 

MARY   ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


*Bi>axUryrcl 


Founded  as  Bradford  Academy  in  1803.  Oldest  Institution 
in  New  England  for  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Two 
Near  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Accredited  for  Advanced 
Work.  Specialization  in  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Music, 
Dramatics,  and  Home  Economics. 

Near  Boston.  4600  Alumnae.  Endowed.  Superior  Faculty. 

Modern     Courses     and     Equipment.     40    Acres.     Indoor 

Swimming   Pool.   All    Sports,  including  Riding  and   Golf. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 

Box  70,  Bradford,  Mass. 


gmtnt  Jfflargaret'*  ^cfjool 

A   New  England   School  for  Girls  emphasizing 

preparation  tor  the  leading  colleges.  Excellent 
general  course  with  music,  dramatics,  art,  secre- 
tarial work  and  home  making  courses.  Hockey, 
riding,  tennis.  Country  estate,  modern  building. 
59th  year. 

ALBERTA  C.   EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


Stoneleigh-Prospect   Hill 

Established  as  Prospect  Hill  1869 

Prepares  girls  for  leading  colleges  and  offers  graduate 
courses.  Limited  enrollment.  Resident  Faculty.  Music, 
Art.  Mensendieck  Physical  Education  and  Drama  in- 
cluded in  tuition.  Specially  designed  fireproof  architectural 
unit  erected  1930.  Private  stable.  150  acres.  Every  de- 
sirable seasonal  sport. 

In  the  foothills  of  the   Berkshires.  Open  meadows  for 
skiing  and  snowshoeing. 

PRINCIPALS:  Caroline  Sumner,  B  A  ,  Smith 
Isabel  Cressler,  B.A.,  Wilson 

GREENFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Wykeham  Rise 

WASHINGTON,  CONNECTICUT 

A  School  j  or  Girls  in  the 
Litchfield  Hills 


College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses.     Music 
and    Art.    Riding,    Basketball    and   Other    Sports 

Fanny  E    Davies,  Head  Mistress 


IDC\A/irLJ  SCHOOL 
IraWlvn  FOR  GIRLS 

College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses 

Lower  School 

Simple  home  life  in  the  country 


LAURA  K.  PETTINGELL,  A.M.  (Smith),  Ed.M.  (Harvard) 

Principal 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts 


BARRINGTON 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Offers  a  liberal  curriculum 

Adapted  to  the  individual 

Preparation  for  college 

Music,  painting 

Riding,  tennis,  golf 

In  the  Berkshires 

Director:  Ellen  Hill,  B.L.,  Smith  College 
Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts 


The  Misses  Allen 
school  for  girls 

College  and  cultural  courses.  Development 
of  individual  character.  College  Faculty. 
Resident,  day,  and  five-day  pupils.  Outdoor 
Sports. 

LUCY  ELLIS  ALLEN,  Principal 
West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
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been  announced  in  the  Quarterly.  Mr. 
Robertson  is  sales  manager  for  a  printing 
company,  Davis  and  Cannon,  in  Cleveland. 
They  live  at  18410  Newell  Rd. 

To  Mabel  (Cook)  Young  a  daughter, 
Carolyn  Stuart,  Nov.  27  '33. 

To  Frances  (Kiefer)  Bragg  a  2d  daughter, 
Elisabeth,  Mar.  5.  Frances'  1st  child,  Sally, 
the  Class  Baby,  was  at  Reunion,  marched  in 
the  parade  in  yellow  overalls,  and  proved  to  be 
a  great  addition  to  all  gatherings  of  '29ers. 
Many  of  us  thought  her  "cute"  but  Sally 
told  her  mother  she  didn't  agree  with  us. 

To  Virginia  (MacLeish)  Jones  a  daughter. 

To  Elisabeth  (Rowbotham)  Rouse  a  2d 
son,  Richard  Wayne,  May  21  '33.  Elisa- 
beth's 1st  son,  Bobby,  was  in  Northampton 
for  a  short  time  during  Reunion.  Elisabeth's 
husband  is  still  teaching  at  Williston  Acad. 

Other  News. — Virginia  Albright  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ohio  bar  in  '33.  She  is  in  her 
father's  law  office. 

Carolyn  Ball  will  be  pianist  this  summer  at 
Camp  Marbury,  Vergennes,  Vt.,  which  is  run 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sleeper. 

Mary  (Barr)  Patterson  has  moved  to  Day- 
ton (O.)  where  her  husband  is  with  Edie- 
Davidson  Co.,  investment  counselors.  Ad- 
dress, Ridgway  Rd. 

Margaret  (Batchelor)  Kober  and  her  daugh- 
ter Suzanne,  11  months  old,  will  spend  the 
summer  with  Margaret's  family  in  Pittsburgh. 
Margaret  sent  snapshots  of  Suzanne,  herself, 
and  Dorothy  Schwentker  which  were  posted 
and  much  admired  at  Reunion. 

Charlotte  Bausman  is  traveling  in  Europe. 

Dorothy  (Bennett)  Foote's  husband  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Hartford  Courant.  He  writes  edi- 
torials and  a  column:  "The  Lighter  Side." 

Katherine  Bolman  is  secretary  to  a  research 
surgeon  at  the  Cornell  Med.  Center.  Ad- 
dress, 8  E.  48th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Carol  Booth  has  been  in  California  all  win- 
ter, taking  courses  in  journalism  at  the  Univ. 
of  Calif,  and  generally  enjoying  life.  She 
spent  several  months  during  the  summer  visit- 
ing in  the  East.  Address,  250  Loma  Dr., 
Los  Angeles. 

Virginia  Bourne  hopes  that  everyone  who 
has  not  already  done  so  will  send  her  the  dues 
for  this  year  ($1).  Address,  Hotel  New 
Weston,  N.  Y.  C. 

Edith  Bozyan  is  painting  and  studying  art 
in  N.  Y.  C.  Address,  The  Studio  Club,  210 
E.  77th  St. 

Dorothy  Brummer  is  a  statistician  at  the 
Utility  Securities  Co.  in  Wall  St. 

Dorothy  Burr  has  been  acting  and  helping 
in  the  production  of  plays  with  an  amateur 
dramatics  group  in  Pemberton,  N.  J. 

Mary  Byrne  received  an  M.A.  in  French 
from  Smith  in  June. 

Mary  Coburn  is  exec,  secretary  of  the 
Lend  A  Hand  Soc.  in  Boston.  She  has  been 
doing  social  work  ever  since  she  received  her 
B.S.  degree  from  Simmons.  Mary  expects 
to  go  to  Labrador  on  a  two  weeks'  cruise 
during  her  vacation  this  summer. 

Ruth  Connolly  will  spend  several  months 
this  summer  in  the  British  Isles. 


Edith  Cook  is  the  president  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  the  Northampton  School  for 
Girls. 

Mary  (Cooper)  Salmon  has  moved  to 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.     Address,  Rutgers  PI. 

Charlotte  Cushman  is  living  at  home, 
painting.  She  hopes  to  have  an  exhibition 
of  her  work  soon. 

Irene  Daignault's  time  has  been  filled  com- 
pletely by  several  jobs:  secretary  to  her  father 
— acting  as  asst.  manager  of  the  Twin  Lions 
Inn,  the  converted  family  home;  teaching 
French  to  a  class  of  children;  tutoring;  and 
occasionally  substituting  in  the  Greenfield 
and  Northfield  high  schools.  Address,  81  High 
St.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Julia  (Dodge)  Jenkins  came  east  May  15 
to  visit  300  relatives  and  friends  in  the  South 
and  East,  especially  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  where 
her  husband's  relatives  live.  Dr.  Jenkins 
joined  her  later  and  accompanied  her  to 
Reunion. 

Emily  (Dorlon)  Meyer's  husband  is  in 
the  advertising  dept.  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers.  Address,  485  Gramatan  Av., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Dudley  left  May  20  on  a  motor 
trip  to  California.  Address,  612  W.  115th 
St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Esther  Dudley  has  had  since  graduation  an 
interesting  position  as  secretary  in  the  Arthur 
Newton  Art  Gallery,  11  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  (Edwards)  Sylvester  is  spending 
the  summer  at  Hanover,  Mass.  She  and  her 
husband  are  "working  in  odd  moments  on  a 
garden  that  I  am  afraid  is  only  beautiful  to 
our  prejudiced  eyes." 

Virginia  Ellis  played  in  tennis  tournaments 
in  Bermuda  during  the  spring. 

Priscilla  Feeley  has  a  position  at  Vassar. 

Christine  Fortin  is  teaching  French  and 
Latin  in  a  high  school  in  Winchester,  N.  H. 

Ernestine  (Gilbreth)  Carey  is  buyer  for 
three  departments  in  Macy's.  Address,  33 
Washington  Sq.  W.,  Holly  Chambers,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jane  (Grinnan)  Gladding  works  at  Rocke- 
feller Inst,  and  is  living  in  Brooklyn.  Address, 
9  Argyle  Rd. 

Adele  Hamerschlag  is  case  supervisor  of 
one  of  the  seven  offices  of  the  New  York  Home 
Relief  Bureau  in  Manhattan  Borough.  She 
has  a  staff  of  230  to  supervise,  carrying  a  total 
case  load  of  8000  families.  Address,  4724 
Parsons  Blvd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  (Harger)  Harris  arrived  in  the 
U.  S.  June  21  from  South  Africa.  She 
brought  Donald  Jr.  with  her  and  will  stay 
probably  six  months.  She  writes  that  they 
are  enjoying  living  in  South  Africa  and  expect 
to  make  their  home  there  more  or  less  per- 
manently. It  was  disappointing  to  her  and 
to  her  friends  that  she  arrived  just  too  late 
for  Reunion,  but  she  sent  her  best  wishes  to 
the  class  and  hopes  to  see  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  on  this  visit. 

Carlene  Henze  does  personnel  work  with  the 
telephone  company  in  New  Haven. 

Jeanne  Hirsch  is  "happily  commuting  be- 
tween New  York  and  Montclair,  N.  J." 
She  teaches  music  in  both  places. 
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\  ABBOT  • 

ACADEMY       FOR       GIRLS 


[05th  tbab  Modern  In  equipment 
tnd  methods;  strong  faculty;  de- 
lightfully located.  General  and  pre- 
v  courses  prepare  for  respon- 
sibility and  leadership.  In  past  five 
r  gtudenta  taking  C.E.B. 
examinations  were  successful.  Writes 
president  of  Bryn  Mawr:  "Every  col- 
lege would  like  more  students  of  the 
Kind  Abbot  Academy  has  sent  us." 
Art.  music,  dramatics,  household  sci- 
ence. Art  gallery.  Observatory.  All 
sports — skating,  skiing,  riding.  23 
miles  from  Boston.  Write  for  catnlou. 
BERTHA  BAILEY.  Principal.  Box  L, 
Andover.  Massachusetts. 


-*_- 


-w» — -— ~ 


?k  MaryABurnham 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 
Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 
Junior   High   School   and   Special   Courses  in  Cos- 
tuming and  Stage  Designing.  Music  and  Art. 
One  Year   Intensive   College  Preparatory  Course. 
Outdoor  Sports.  Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Lucy  Buckner  Wells,  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


THE  DANA  HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Head 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Associate  Head 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School 
Pupils  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

Mrs.  Helen  Stockton  Wells)  .        .,„••, 
Miss  Annie  Edith  Lees  1  Associate  Principals 

DANA  HALL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Principal 

PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

offering  three  courses: 

ACADEMIC  MUSIC 

HOME-MAKING 

Instruction  in  Art  and  Dramatic  Expression 

Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Potter,  President 


NORTHAMPTON 

1\       SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS        IT 

Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent   record   preparing  girls  fcr  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  One-year  intensive  course  for  high  school  grad- 
uates. Regular  four-year  preparatory  course. 
Write  for  booklet,  The  Problems  of 

College  Preparation  for  Girls 

Nine-acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Summer  School  begins  August  20 

Principals: 

DOROTHY    M.     BEMENT,    SARAH     B.    WHITAKER 

Address    Secretary,    Northampton    School    for    Girls, 

Bos  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 
LONG  ISLAND,    NEW  YORK 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

College  preparatory  and  general 

courses 

50  acres  for  sports 

Modern  Equipment 

17  miles  from  Boston 

Principal  : 
HESTER  R.  DAVIES,  A.M. 


Emma 

Willard 

for  GIRLS 

School 

Prepares    for 

all    colleges    and    universities 

Also 

offers  a  General  Course 

Excellent 

advantages   in  a 
and  music 

rt,  dramatics 

Sixty 

-acre  campus  for 

sports 

Principal,  ELIZA  KELLAS 

TROY,  N.  Y. 
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Anne  (Homer)  Warner's  mother,  Madame 
Louise  Homer,  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Music  degree  from  Middlebury  in  June. 

Ruth  Houghton  has  been  for  the  past  year 
secretary  at  Miss  Hartridge's  School  in  Plain- 
field  (X.  J.)  but  will  be  in  Northampton  next 
winter,  acting  as  asst.  vocational  sec.  to  Mrs 
Nield  in  the  Vocational  Office.  She  will  be 
a  resident  in  Clark  House. 

Audrey  Jackson  is  secretary  to  Dr.  Lane 
in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Cordelia  Job  received  an  M.A.  in  education 
from  Wellesley  in  June.  She  teaches  at  the 
Tenacre  School.  This  summer  she  expects  to 
attend  the  Ecole  Champlain. 

Catharine  Kerlin  is  in  Geneva  this  summer, 
serving  on  the  American  Committee  as  she 
has  on  several  other  occasions. 

Jeanie  (Kerns)  Wheeler  has  been  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Bridgeport  (Ct.)  Smith  Club 
for  the  past  two  years.  Her  husband  is  a  trust 
officer  in  the  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Bridgeport. 

Rosamond  Lewis  is  living  at  home,  where 
she  has  a  position  in  the  post  office. 

Rosann  (Lipe)  Foote's  husband  is  with 
the  Bankers'  Trust  Co.  in  London.  Address, 
5  Turner  Close,  London,  N.  W   11 

Mary  (Loop)  Michael,  her  husband,  and 
"almost  perfect"  baby  have  moved  to  a  large 
Colonial  house  in  Northford,  Ct. 

Susan  Lyman  is  "curator  of  maps  and 
manuscripts"  at  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York.     She  went  to  Bermuda  in  April. 

Mary  McClintock  spent  last  winter  in 
Northampton,  where  she  had  a  position  in  the 
Art  Department. 

Effie  (Manson)  Butler  has  moved  to  an 
attractive  house  in  Chatham  Village,  Pitts- 
burgh. She  visited  Mary  (Kroehle)  Dabney 
in  Cleveland  last  spring. 

Evelyn  Michaelian  is  a  secretary  in  the 
psychiatric  social  service  department  at  Grass- 
lands Hosp.,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

Caroline  (Mowry)  Miller  and  her  husband 
live  in  Englewood,  N.  J.  Mr.  Miller  works 
for  the  Mavis  Bottling  Co. 

For  the  past  2  or  3  years  Eugenie  Paterson 
has  been  teaching  and  doing  executive  work 
in  a  secretarial  school.  This  summer  she 
will  be  at  Yarmouth,  where  she  will  be  in 
Alice  Maynard'sshop. 

1930 

Class  secretar\ — Emeline  Shaffer,  20  Edge- 
hill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Engaged. — Katherine  Drury  to  Harrison 
Dibblee  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 

Katharine  Newell  to  Woodruff  Johnson, 
Yale  '17,  of  N.  Y.  C.  Katharine  has  been 
doing  social  service  work  in  N.  Y.  C.  and  in 
Westchester  Co.  Mr.  Johnson  is  associated 
with  the  Chase  Nat.  Bank,  N.  Y.  C. 

Katharine  Riley  to  Dr.  Walter  Swan 
Burrage,  Harvard  and  Harvard  Med.  School 
'26.  Dr.  Burrage  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Mass. 
Gen.,  the  Faulkner,  the  Deaconness,  and  the 
Newton  hospitals. 

MARRIED.- — Katrina  Cooley  to  Charles 
Jenney  Jr.,  Harvard  '26,  June  23.  Mr.  Jen- 
ney  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Belmont 
Hill  School. 


Helen  Bisbing  to  Joseph  Martin  Lyman, 
editor  of  the  Hampshire  Daily  Gazette  of 
Northampton,  June  30.  Mr.  Lyman  attended 
Amherst.  Address,  124 South  St.,  Northamp- 
ton. 

Mary  Frances  Furst  to  Kennard  Garton 
Keen  Jr.,  Princeton  '29,  May  10,  in  Overbrook, 
Pa.  Mr.  Keen  is  associated  with  the  Prince- 
ton Univ.  Press.  Address,  116  Alexander 
St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Betty  Jane  Hellebush  to  MacLellan  Edgar 
King,  June  16. 

Helen  Knox  to  James  LeRoy  Tull,  Apr.  21, 
in  Dallas,  Tex. 

Martha  Richey  to  Adolf  Neubert,  Apr.  28, 
in  Maplewood,  N.  J.  Martha  spent  the 
winter  in  Marienbad,  Czechoslovakia,  where 
her  husband  lives,  and  they  returned  to  this 
country  in  March  for  the  wedding.  Martha 
met  her  husband  at  Grenoble  during  her  Jun- 
ior Year  in  France.  Mr.  Neubert  is  in  the 
wine  importing  business. 

Betsey  Tilden  to  Dane  Ellingwood  Wells, 
June  22.  Natalie  Myers  '32  was  maid  of 
honor.  Mr.  Wells  attended  M.  I.  T.  Betsey 
received  her  M.A.  from  Mount  Holyoke  in 
1932. 

Frances  True  to  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Virgin  Jr., 
Washington  and  Lee  Univ.,  Northwestern 
Univ.  and  Med.  School,  June  2,  in  Chicago, 
111.  Elizabeth  Cox  was  maid  of  honor,  and 
Elizabeth  Babcock,  Ruth  Griffenhagen,  and 
Ruth  Sumner  '29  were  bridesmaids.  Frances 
and  her  husband  will  live  in  Madison  (Wis.) 
where  Dr.  Virgin  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Jackson 
Clinic.  Address,  2202  Kendall  Av.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Born. — To  Helene  (Gutter)  Eisenberg  a 
daughter,  Carol,  Apr.  22. 

To  Marion  (Scranton)  Mayer  a  son,  Worth- 
ington  Scranton,  Dec.   33. 

To  Emily  (White)  Hall  a  son,  James  White, 
May  20,  in  Boston. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Copeland)  Tin- 
ney  and  her  husband  have  taken  a  house  in 
Madison  (Wis.)  for  the  summer. 

Jocelyn  Crane  has  returned  to  Bermuda  with 
Dr.  William  Beebe's  research  expedition  to 
assist  in  preparations  for  a  descent  of  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  his  "Bathysphere." 

Penelope  Crane  went  on  a  pack  trip  in 
Wyoming  in  July. 

Fanny  Curtis  was  working  as  secretary  at 
the  Internat.  Student  Service  in  N.  Y.  C.  from 
March  until  the  end  of  June.  She  is  spending 
the  summer  in  Marblehead. 

Alice  Davis  went  to  Northampton  at  Com- 
mencement to  attend  the  Students'  Aid  Soc. 
meeting.  She  is  spending  the  summer  at 
home  and  plans  to  return  to  her  position  at 
The  Spence  School  in  N.  Y.  C.  next  fall. 

Dorothy  (Davis)  Tennant  and  her  husband 
are  planning  to  go  abroad  for  a  year. 

Helen  Duggan  received  her  M.A.  from 
Columbia  in  June. 

Virginia  Harrison  and  Helen  Fiske  were 
bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  of  Mary  Nisbet 
'29  in  June. 

Adelaide  Hayes  had  a  job  in  N.  Y.  C.  last 
winter  and  shared  an  apartment  with  several 
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A  forty-year-old  college  preparatory  boarding 
school  for  girls  in  a  delightful  New  England  setting. 
General  academic  and  junior  college  courses. 
Secretarial  training,  liberal  arts,  music.  Sports, 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 

For  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  write 

Mrs.  Katharine  Whitten  McGay 
Box  S,  Lowell,  Mass. 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard.  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith, Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


DWIGHT  ISfggs 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Excellent  post-graduate  courses 

Superior  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 

Frances  Leggett  \  «•_•..,, 

Maud  Jackion  Hulst    (  P"*"**1' 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 


Miss  Beard's 
SCHOOL 

Prepares  girls  for  College  Board 
examinations.  General  courses  In- 
clude Household,  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied Arts,  and  Music.  Trained 
teachers,  small  classes.  Ample 
grounds  near  Orange  Mountain. 
Excellent  health  record;  varied 
sports  program.  Write  for  booklet. 

LUCIE  C  BEARD 

Headmistress 

Berkeley  Avenue 

Orange  New  Jersey 


WILLISTON 

r=%  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

JJ  JTlodern  School  on  an  Old  foundation 

Slurckj   New  England  Ideals 
Of  Scholarship  and  Character 
*  I  With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

separate  Junior  school 

f^ates  from    f700.    to  fl050.  a  year 
Catalog,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH.  Principal 
Box  3.  EASTHAMPTON,  MASS.      J 

ROXBURY 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys,  grounded 
in  tradition,  progressive  in  outlook.  Every  student 
an  individual,  thoughtfully  studied. 

#  Flexible  curriculum  allows  changing  programs 
when  necessary.  Boys  admitted  whenever  va- 
cancies occur. 

#  A  large  faculty  of  skilled  teachers  (one  for  every 
six  boys) . 

#  Large  campus,  ample  recreational  facilities. 

#  Junior  Department. 

For  illustrated  catalog  address:  A.  S.  Sheriff,  Headmaster 
Cheshire   (15  miles  north  of  New  Haven)   Conn. 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  Endowed  School  Forty-First  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Beautiful  New  Dormitory,  Fire-Proof 
Construction 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,  Head  of  the  School 


Friends  Academy 

Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

A  college-preparatory  school  in  the  beautiful  north 
shore,  30  miles  from  New  York  City.  For  boys  and 
girls  of  fine  character.  Quaker  tradition  of  homelike 
atmosphere  and  simple  mode  of  living. 

College  Board  Examination  Center 

Certificate  Recognized 
Graduates  Now  in  Eighteen  Colleges 

Music  course.  Art  course.  Small  classes.  Experienced 
faculty.  Physical  education  for  all. 

Alexander  M.  Blackburn,  Principal 
Jean  Jouett  Blackburn,  Associate  Principal 
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other    girls   who    were    working    at    Macy's. 

Rebecca  Martin  is  planning  her  wedding 
for  September. 

Maxine  (Merchant)  Brinkley  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  to  N.  Y.  C.  where  for  about 
10  months  Maxine  has  had  a  series  of  Com- 
mercial Radio  Programs  on  Station  WMCA. 
Address,  101  W.  55th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Alida  (Milliken)  Camp's  husband  has  been 
appointed  headmaster  of  Evans  School,  a 
preparatory  school  for  boys,  16  miles  from 
Tucson,  Ariz.  Address,  after  Sept.  15, 
Headmaster's  House,  Evans  School,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

June  Offinger  has  had  a  secretarial  position 
in  N.  Y.  C.  She  had  an  apartment  in  N.  Y.  C. 
with  Alice  Davis  last  winter. 

Jane  Stewart  teaches  English  and  dramatics 
at  Kent  Place  School,  Summit,  N.  J. 

New    Address. — Frances     Robinson,     10 
Acacia  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ex-1930 

Born. — To  Mary  (Bradley)  Collins  a  son, 
Stephen  Woodward,  June  3. 

Other  News. — Mary  Weston  has  been  very 
active  in  the  Montclair  Junior  League  this 
year. 

Barbara  Woodward  is  an  insurance  com- 
pany examiner  in  N.  Y.  C. 
1931 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Hay,  Cragmoor, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 

Engaged. — Jessie  Crane  to  Talcott  Gris- 
wold,  Princeton  '30,  of  Winnetka. 

Ellen  Day  to  William  Dudley  Patterson, 
Yale  '32.  Mr.  Patterson  is  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  in  New  York.  The  wedding  will 
be  in  September. 

Lucie  Mackey  to  Reginald  Hoyt  Rollinson. 

Elizabeth  Wales  to  Robert  Taylor  Porter  of 
Chicago. 

Married. — Mary  Bullion  to  Ernst  Leland 
Midgette,  Apr.  21.  Anne  (Woodcock)  Law- 
rence was  a  bridesmaid  and  Grace  Green  was 
present.     Address,  38  Anderson  PI.,  Buffalo. 

Dorothy  Cowdrey  to  Robert  Laughlin 
Messimer  Jr.,  May  26,  in  Scranton,  Pa. 

Lillian  Dudley  to  Philip  S.  Owen,  Yale  Med. 
student,  May  18,  in  N.  Y.  C.  Jeannette 
Peterkin  and  Ruth  Avery  Mitchell  were  her 
bridesmaids.  They  took  a  trip  to  Bermuda, 
and  will  live  in  New  Haven  in  the  fall. 

Helen  Lasker  to  Rev.  Aron  Seymour  Gil- 
martin,  Apr.  24,  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Gilmartin 
is  at  present  minister  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  at  Des  Moines,  la. 

Elizabeth  Peirce  to  Frederick  Deal  Crooker. 

Jane  Rush  to  William  J.  Dickel,  Harvard 
Law  '34,  July  7,  in  Princeton  Chapel.  They 
will  live  next  winter  in  New  York.  Esther 
Knox  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Elizabeth  Tull  to  William  Dorsey  Hines, 
May  18,  in  Philadelphia.  They  went  to 
Bermuda.  Address,  Riverside,  Chestertown, 
Md. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Carter)  Everett  a 
son,  Boyd  Nixon  Jr.,  May  30. 

Other  News. — Eleanor  Bernstein  when 
last  heard  from  was  in  Florida. 

Martha  Berry  left  early  in  June  for  Geneva 


to  resume  her  position  with    the    American 
Committee  for  the  summer. 

Harriet  Gilfillan  won  one  of  the  four  fellow- 
ships offered  by  the  Bread  Loaf  Writers' 
Conference  in  Vermont  for  the  summer. 
Hervey  Allen,  Julia  Peterkin,  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  Gorham  Munson,  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  John  Farrar,  and  Archibald  MacLeish 
will  be  members  of  the  staff  at  the  conference. 

Dorothy  Hay  is  a  crafts  counselor  at  a  girls' 
camp  in  Maine. 

Mary  Huntington  received  her  Bachelor  of 
Nursing  degree  from  Yale  in  June. 

Charlotte  Kidd  had  a  very  busy  spring 
drawing  for  a  Junior  League  art  exhibition, 
sewing  for  the  Red  Cross,  studying  ceramics 
and  serving  as  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  director. 

Esther  Knox  took  a  position  in  Holyoke  in 
May  as  statistician  working  on  the  code  for 
the  Writing  Papers  Mfg.  Assn. 

Harriet  Loutrel  is  assistant  to  a  code  author- 
ity executive  secretary,  supposedly  in  New 
Haven,  although  she  practically  commutes  to 
New  York  for  meetings.  Address,  91  Howe 
St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Mary  Mattison  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Geneva  Research  Centre  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  study  on  the  Chaco  dispute  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 
Ex- 1931 

Married. — Vivian    Vincent    to    John    de 
Berard  Shepard  of  Baltimore,  May  5. 
1932 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Cobb,  1601 
Magnolia  Dr.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Engaged. — Frances  Hastings  to  James 
Gordon  Dekker.  Mr.  Dekker  attended 
Rhodes  Univ.,  Grahamstown,  and  graduated 
from  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  He  is  now  a 
barrister-at-law  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Married. — Isabelle  Aldrich  to  Lieut.  Ar- 
thur Sinclair  Hill,  U.  S.  N.,  June  9.  Lieut. 
Hill  is  Annapolis  '29  and  is  now  attached  to 
one  of  the  fighting  plane  squadrons  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Lexington. 

Ariel  Davis  to  Dr.  Oliver  W.  Welch,  Sept. 
23  '33.  Dr.  Welch  is  an  interne  at  the  Mass. 
Gen.  Hosp. 

Patricia  Fowler  to  Thomas  D.  Scriggins, 
June  11.  Address,  7703  83d  St.,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.  Y. 

Barbara  Honeyman  to  Harold  Seller  Hirsch, 
May  27,  in  Ilwaco,  Wash.  Address,  2042 
S.  W  Madison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Abigail  Lee  to  Bascom  Johnson  Jr.,  June 
11,  in  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  Katherine  Merrill 
played  the  wedding  march.  Summer  address, 
77  Howe  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Hazel  Pike  to  Sidney  Gilman  Neal,  June 
9,  in  Springfield.  Dorothy  Beverly  and 
Marjorie  Gilbert  were  bridesmaids. 

Betty  Tomlinson  to  Howard  Austin  Van 
Yleck,  June  28,  in  Montclair.  Betty  was  to 
have  been  married  earlier  but  inopportunely 
had  scarlet  fever. 

Katherine  Woods  to  James  William  Scales, 
June  30,  in  Greenwich,  Ct.  Address,  10  Park 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Phebe  (Adams)  Wing  a  son, 
Arthur  Kyle  III,  Apr.  4. 
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The 
HARTRIDGE 


SCHOOL 


(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (V.s.ar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 

Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  The  mild  climate  permits 
outdoor  sports  all  winter.  Horseback  Riding. 
Swimming  Pool.  Catalog. 


Box  S 


MARY  V.  McBEE,  Litt.D.,  Principal 

(Smith  '06) 


Charleston,  S.  C. 


Holmquist    School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Dean 
Margaret  Braman  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


The  Madeira  School 

GREENWAY,    FAIRFAX    COUNTY 
VIRGINIA 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for 
girls  on  the  Potomac  River  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


150  Acres 


10  Fireproof  Buildings 


LUCY  MADEIRA  WING,  Head  Mistress 


ROBERTS-BEACH 
SCHOOL 

Distinctly  college  preparatory.  Small  classes.  Ex- 
perienced faculty.  Home  atmosphere.  Variety  of 
sports.   Near  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Catalog. 

Lucy  George  Roberts,  Ph.D.  and  Sarah  M. 
Beach,  Ph.D.,  Directors,  Box  S,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 


MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOL 

November- May 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary  school 
work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four  months'  study 
of  history,  literature,  and  history  of  art  in  Rome. 
Florence,  Vienna,  Munich,  Paris,  and  London.  Travel 
with  study  in  other  cities  of  Italy.  Austria,  Southern 
Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  England.  French  with 
native  teacher.  Winter  holiday  for  Alpine  sports.  School 
established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Permanent  Address: 
1255  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Vfie  Lincoln  School 

of  Providence 

Fiftieth  anniversary  celebrated  this  year. 

Excellent  record  in  preparing  for  the  leading  col- 
leges for  women. 

Modern  equipment  and  sports  program. 

Lower  School  for  day  students  only. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  for  New  England. 

Address  FRANCES  E.  WHEELER,  PRINCIPAL 

Box  S  Providence,  R.  I. 


HILLSDALE 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
Country  Day  School 

for  the  6  years  before  college 

Hill  Manor,  Boarding  Department 

In  seven  years  of  Hillsdale's  existence,  girls  have 
entered  26  colleges  by  certificate  or  examination 

Miriam  Titcomb  (Smith),  Headmistress 
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To  Eleanor  (Lamont)  Cunningham  a  son, 
Charles  Crehore  Jr.,  May  25. 

Other  News. — Pauline  Baerwald  has  been 
in  Europe  and  plans  to  return  early  in  June. 

Ruth  (Brank)  Kneisel  and  her  husband  will 
be  in  Blue  Hill  (Me.)  for  the  summer,  where 
they  will  conduct  a  series  of  concerts. 

Carolyn  Chase  has  a  summer  tutoring  job 
in  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

Eileen  Creevey  has  a  job  for  next  year  as 
head  of  the  music  dept.  in  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  Chicago. 

The  Dr.  William  Evans,  whose  retirement 
as  conductor  of  the  How  to  Keep  Well  dept. 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  syndicated  papers 
is  so  much  regretted,  is  an  uncle  of  Jane  Evans. 
Dr.  Evans,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
public  health,  has  conducted  this  department 
since  Sept.  1911. 

Andrea  Ferguson  has  been  teaching  at  The 
Orchard  School  in  Indianapolis  this  year. 

Jean  Fischer  has  been  working  as  an  interior 
decorator  with  Thedlow's  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  French  and  Katherine  Merrill 
both  have  camp  jobs  for  the  summer. 
Katherine  will  teach  music  at  a  camp  near 
.  Casco,  Me. 

Marjorie  Gilbert  is  going  to  business  school 
in  New  York. 

Dorothy  Greer  is  field  secretary  for  the  Ct. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Marjorie  Guernsey  and  Ursula  Setlow 
received   M.A.   degrees   from    Yale   in   June. 

Carolyn  (Hine)  Hogen  is  an  art  guide  at 
Rockefeller  Center,  N.  Y.  C. 

Frances  (Levering)  Nostrand  and  her 
husband  are  returning  from  Paris  in  July  and 
will  make  their  home  in  Buffalo  in  August. 
Mr.  Nostrand  has  a  position  at  the  Univ.  of 
Buffalo. 

Margaret  McLaughlin  has  been  going  to 
business  school  in  Bridgeport. 

Agnes  McLean  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Denver  Smith  Club. 

Linda  (Marcus)  Leonard  and  her  husband 
will  leave  Burlington  (Vt.)  the  end  of  the 
summer  to  live  in  Poughkeepsie;  Mr.  Leonard 
has  been  appointed  asst.  professor  of  Music 
in  Yassar.     Address,  35  College  Av. 

Anna  Mattern  expects  to  be  painting  in 
Gloucester  this  summer. 

Eileen  O'Daniel  is  working  with  the  brand 
new  Federal  Housing  Administration.  She  is 
secretary  to  one  of  the  men  "who  will  prob- 
ably have  an  important  position  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  National  Housing  Act."  She 
owns  half  a  1929  Dodge  and  is  'housed'  with 
three  other  girls  in  a  cottage  on  a  big  estate  in 
Silver  Spring — use  of  grounds  and  tennis 
courts  thrown  in.   .   .  . 

Elizabeth  Sherry  received  an  M.A.  from 
Columbia  in  June. 

Laurence  Stapleton  has  been  working  in  the 
employment  division  of  the  Mass.  Labor  Dept. 
Next  year  she  will  teach  English  composition 
and  literature  at  the  Univ.  of  Me. 

Felicia  Thomas  is  taking  the  Odyssey 
Cruise  again  this  year  and  Lilla  Train  will 
sail  on  the  North  Cape  cruise,  June  30. 

Jane  Waldheim,  after  a  fishing  trip  to  Maine 


and  Canada  in  June,  plans  to  leave  on  June  30 
for  a  North  Cape  cruise. 

Mary  Louise  Walsh  plans  to  take  library 
work  at  Columbia  this  summer. 

Lucia  Woodworth  has  a  job  as  private 
secretary  to  Prof.  Doriot  of  Harvard  Business 
School. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  D.  C.  Cutter 
(Edith  Cramer),  17145  Kentucky  Av.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Virginia  Davis,  20  Bainbridge  Av.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Ann  Parker,  c/o  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  G.  Parker, 
Manila,  P.  I. 

Mrs.   R.  H.   Norris  (Elisabeth   Plummer), 
530  Charles  St.,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 
Ex-1932 

Engaged. — Margaret  Allen  to  Thomas 
Parsons  Kellogg,  Princeton  '28.  Mr.  Kellogg 
also  attended  Harvard  Business  School. 
The  wedding  will  be  in  the  fall. 

Jane  Lawrence  to  Otto  F.  Schulz,  Princeton 
'23.     They  plan  to  be  married  in  October. 

Married. — Betty  Ray  to  James  Gordon 
Atkins,  May  19. 

Other  News. — Louise  Weston  has  a  job  in 
Washington  with  the  Nat.  Council  for  the 
Prevention  of  War. 

1933 

Class  secretary — Jane  Wilson,  597  West- 
minster Av.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

See  page  414  for  Reunion  Report. 

Engaged. — Justine  Bailey  to  Edward  Sas- 
kin,  Univ.  of  Pa.  '31  and  Long  Island  Col.  of 
Medicine  '35. 

Margaret  Dodson  to  Albion  Meade  Griffin 
of  Chicago. 

Marjorie  Ginsburg  to  Henry  Nadell.  Mar- 
jorie is  working  in  her  father's  office. 

Ellen  Gleason  to  Dr.  John  A.  Boone,  Har- 
vard Med.  '33,  of  Harlingen,  Texas.  Dr. 
Boone  is  an  interne  at  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hosp. 

Helen  Goldstein  to  Donald  V.  Brandon  of 
N.Y.C. 

Janet  McMullen  to  Carl  E.  Rugen,  Dart- 
mouth '33.  Janet  is  a  floor  clerk  at  the  Amer. 
Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  in  New  York. 

Elizabeth  McNamara  to  John  Royston. 

Elizabeth  Orr  to  James  Traquaire  of  Chill i- 
cothe. 

Katherine  Willauer  to  Edward  Mills 
Douglas,  Harvard  '25.  The  marriage  will 
take  place  in  the  summer. 

Married. — Valeria  Burgess  to  Dr.  L. 
Philip  Greeley  Stevens,  Harvard  (A.B.  '24, 
Ph.D.  '29),  June  2,  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  After 
a  wedding  trip  to  Europe,  they  will  live  in 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Stevens  is  a  guest  research 
associate  at  M.  I.  T. 

Helen  Malone  to  Lewis  Lowther  Nichols, 
Harvard  '26,  May  12,  in  Palisades,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Nichols  is  a  member  of  the  dramatic 
department  of  the  N.  Y.  Times. 

Daisy  Mattei  to  Emilio  Fernandez,  in  Jan- 
uary '34.     Address,  Gijon,  Spain. 

Joyce  Mundt  to  William  Carpenter  Mac- 
Lean,  Feb.  17,  in  Chicago.  Address,  6340 
Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gertrude  Olsen  to  John  Foster  Porter, 
Wesleyan  Univ.  '34,  June  20,  in  Perth  Amboy, 
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Ld 


SL.M. 


A  Travel  Study  Year  Abroad  for  Girls 


October  until  M.iv 


I  jft  h   Season 


B\  cruiae,  camel  and  <.ir.  bouse  boat,  train  and 
*tt-am<-r  to  Europe  and  the  Neat  Eaal  In  Residence: 
Egypt.  Holy  I  and,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France.  Real 
dent  professors  tor  lectures  in  history,  history  of  art  and 
literature  and  for  language  Btudy  of  French  and  Italian 
Field-work,  (porta  and  social  activities  to  vary  study 
program  <  hiistmas  "ii  the  \il  Spring,  Riviera,  Spain, 
Morocco  For  pros " 


.ICE  V.  DAY,  21  Downing  St. 
Class  o)  ivio 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Arnold  lee 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  All  Year  Round  Guest  House 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Ttl.  2229-R  or  2320 


BACK  LOG  CAMP 

Sabael   P.O.   New  York 

On  Indian  Lake  in  the  Adirondack 
■  Mountains 


A  tent  camp  in  a  wild  part  of 
the  Adirondack  State  Preserve, 
managed  by  a  large  family  of 
college  graduates,  Quakers,  for 
adults  and  families  seeking  rest 
or  wilderness  recreation. 


Tb e    <JMa ry    tJMa rgu erite^ 
TEA  ROOM  &  FOOD  SHOP 

Send  us  your  name 

And  we  11  mail  you  our  list. 

Let  us  fill  any  orders 

For  cakes  you  might  wish. 

We  mail  food  to  all  places. 
For  crullers  or  cakes, 
Just  send  your  address 
To  2  1  State. 


CAMP 

kjF  MARBURY 

f            On  Lake  Champlain 

@ 

For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

All  sports,  including  riding;  jewelry  making, 

weaving,  music 

Adult  season,  August  31  to  September  15 

A  ddress 

MR. 

AND  MRS.  H.  D.  SLEEPER 
Vergennes,  Vermont 

White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Delightful  rooms,  with  or  without 

baths,  at  moderate  prices. 
Excellent  meals,  American  plan  or 
a  la  carte. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  2210  and  1677 


Camera  Portraits 
ERIC  STAHLBERG 

The  Studio 
44  State  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Presidents  Neilson,  Burton,  and 
Seelye,  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
Campus  views  and  college  activities. 
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N.  J.  Jean  Babcock  was  maid  of  honor,  and 
Marjorie  Gordon  and  Marjorie  MacDonald 
were  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Porter  will  teach  in 
the  Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  High  School  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Eleanor  Perry  to  Edward  Rouzie  Baird  Jr. 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Apr.  23,  in  Brookline. 
Elizabeth  Maguire,  Penelope  Perry,  Jinnet 
Seaver,  Katherine  Wiener,  and  Mary  Young 
were  among  the  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Baird, 
Univ.  of  Ya.  '30  and  Univ.  of  Va.  Law  School 
'33,  is  a  member  of  a  law  firm  in  Norfolk 
where  they  will  make  their  home. 

Penelope  Perry  to  Eustis  Walcott,  June  6. 

Miriam  Ramer  to  Daniel  Oppenheimer  in 
March  in  San  Antonio. 

Elisabeth  Reed  to  Ernest  Mcintosh  Lyman, 
June  12,  at  the  Hotel  Pierre,  N.  Y.  C.  Both 
will  study  for  their  Ph.D.  degrees  in  physics 
at  the  Univ.  of  Calif.  Mr.  Lyman  is  A.B., 
Pomona  '31;  A.M.,  Dartmouth  '33.  He  has 
a  teaching  fellowship  at  the  University.  His 
father  is  chairman  of  the  Dept.  of  Music  at 
Pomona.  "Tebby's"  address  (after  Sept.  1) 
is  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Margaret  Rosenberg  to  Goddard  Lieberson, 
June  6,  in  N.  Y.  C.  Margaret  received  her 
M.A.  from  Columbia  in  June. 

Bertha  Schmidt  to  J.  Robert  Homer  Jr., 
Amherst  '33,  June  30. 

Marian  Sykes  to  Andrew-  Longacre,  June 
30,  in  Dorset,  Vt.  Nancy  Carr  and  Frances 
King  were  bridesmaids.  Address,  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Josephine  Wertheim  to  Ralph  Pomerance, 
June  8,  in  N.  Y.  C.  Mr.  Pomerance  gradu- 
ated from  the  Architectural  School  of  the 
Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech.  After  a  wedding  trip 
to  Bermuda  they  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Cos  Cob,  Ct. 

Sylvia  Whitaker  to  Edward  White  of 
Boston,  Apr.  14,  in  Philadelphia. 

Other  News. — Members  of  '33  who  re- 
ceived their  B.A.  degrees  this  June  included: 
Mary  Elizabeth  Cornwall,  Helen  Goldstein, 
Margaret  Joy,  Mary  Alice  Manley,  Cristal 
Morison,  Elizabeth  Payson,  Jinnet  Seaver 
(cum  laude),  Suzanne  Slocum,  Marian  Sykes 
{magna  cum  laude). 

Smith  awarded  M.A.  degrees  to:  Susanna 
Bennett  (English),  Marjorie  Cook  (Educa- 
tion), Elizabeth  Zschiesche  (Zoology). 

Victoria  Allen,  Catherine  Lewerth,  and 
Edith  Miller  received  M.A.  degrees  from  Co- 
lumbia in  June. 

Elizabeth  Bates  is  a  laboratory  assistant  at 
the  Nat.  Inst,  of  Health,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Virginia  Benjamin  has  been  "  putting  the 
good  old  Spoken  English  to  practical  uses" 
as  "story  lady"  in  a  children's  hospital  twice 
a  week  during  the  winter.  She  has  also  done 
volunteer  social  service  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Ruth  Besson  has  been  studying  dancing  with 
Martha  Graham  and  has  held  a  scholarship 
at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  Studios  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Helen  Bragdon  has  been  coaching  plays  at 
the  Glen  Ridge  High  School,  studying  Russian, 
and  writing  in  spare  moments. 


Mary  Brooks  has  been  running  a  nursery 
school  and  a  house  and  getting  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  it. 

Mary  Brown  is  enjoying  sports,  music,  and 
books  in  Spokane. 

Elizabeth  Bushnell  has  spent  her  winter 
studying  painting  at  the  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Miriam  Butler  has  been  at  Katharine  Gibbs 
School  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Carter  is  a  technician  in  the 
Meriden   Hosp.   laboratory  in   Meriden,   Ct. 

Margaret  Carver  will  spend  this  summer  as 
a  counselor  at  Aloha  Hive  Camp  and  next 
winter  she  has  a  position  in  the  Garrison  Forest 
School,  near  Baltimore.  Address,  217  Chan- 
cery Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dorothy  Council  and  Ruth  (Mehlman) 
Getz  are  both  working  at  Macy's. 

Bertha  Floyd  trained  for  9  months  with 
the  Charity  Organization  Soc.  in  N.  Y.  C. 
and  is  now  attending  the  N.  Y.  School  of 
Social  W7ork.  Mildred  Ogden,  Nancy  Carr, 
and  Jane  Meyer  are  students  at  the  same 
school. 

Mary  Ford  reports  that  she  has  been  leading 
a   "very  sedentary  existence"  in   Pasadena. 

Roberta  Hall  has  been  at  home  this  year 
and  studying  at  3  institutions. 

Margaret  Linn  Hamilton  has  been  teaching 
at  the  Dwight  School  in  Englewood,   N.  J. 

Helen  Mary  Harris  studied  for  an  M.A.  in 
English  at  the  Univ.  of  Toronto. 

Barbara  Howrard  spent  2  months  in  Beau- 
fort (S.  C.)  w-ith  Lois  Jameson  and  Ellen 
Gleason. 

Mary  Hulst  is  at  Gilchrist's  in  Boston. 

Lois  Jameson  is  attending  Katharine  Gibbs 
School  in  Boston. 

Mary  Knox  illustrated  a  children's  book 
and  is  now  doing  commercial  art  work. 

Marjorie  Lewis  visited  in  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington in  April  and  later  went  to  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro to  visit  her  sister. 

Terese  Marks  is  attending  business  school. 

Dorothy  Meigs  has  spent  a  year  abroad 
and  now  reports  that  she  is  job  hunting. 

Anne  Pitts  is  doing  experiments  at  the 
Bellevue  Med.  School  and  helping  with  the 
lighting  of  plays  for  the  Smith-Vassar  Theater 
Group.  Lucy  Horner  has  been  acting  with 
this  group. 

Charlotte  Righeimer  is  working  in  the  office 
of  a  high  school.  She  spent  February  in 
Florida. 

Susan  Smith  has  been  apprentice  teaching 
at  The  Buckingham  School  in  Cambridge 
and  taking  courses  at  The  Child-Walker 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Elizabeth  Sturges  is  taking  a  walking  trip 
through  the  Tyrol  this  summer. 

Dorothy  Von  Elm  went  to  Florida  after 
completing  a  course  in  home  economics  at  the 
Ballard  School  in  New  York.  Later  she  took 
a  trip  to  Bermuda. 

Frances  Wooldridge  has  been  acting  as  a 
guide  in  Pittsburgh's  Better  Homes  &  Build- 
ings Exhibit  and  working  backstage  in  ama- 
teur dramatics. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  G.  W.  Anderson  Jr. 
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YOUR  CHRISTMAS  PLAY 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  the  children's  Christmas 
celebration  in  your  school  or  church.  We  especially 
recommend 

TIDINGS  OF  JOY 

a  new  one-act  play  by  Elizabeth  McFadden,  '98, 
author  of  the  Christmas  standby  "Why  the  Chimes 
Rans"  which  has  been  played  over  4800  times  to 
date. 

Tidings  of  Joy  "tells  the  story  of  a  modern  family  out 
of  work,  of  the  despair  which  had  settled  upon  it, 
and  of  how  that  despair  was  lifted  and  replaced  by 
happiness  by  various  community  ministries  which 
received  their  own  orisin  from  theChrist  child.  .  .  . 
Those  who  are  searching  for  a  new  and  worthy 
Christmas  play  need  search  no  longer.  The  star 
comes  to  rest  over  this  new  religious  drama."  (From 
review  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY.) 
Twelve  speaking  parts,  any  number  of  extras,  chil- 
dren singing  carols.  They  may  be  dressed  in  their 
own  clothes,  or  in  simple  costumes.  Set:  a  plain 
interior.  Time:  about  40  minutes.  Music:  any  carols- 
but  some  of  the  most  exquisite  are  suggested. 

Price  35  cents.  Royalty:  $5.00 

SAMUEL  FRENCH,  INC. 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
811  West  7th  Street,  Los  Angeles 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 

a  new  and  modern  encyclopaedia 
for  children  published  by  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.  Spe- 
cial pre-publication  offer.  Delivery 
September   1st.    Convenient  terms. 

Write  for  prospectus  to: 

ISABEL  S.  BEER  '30 

THE  BRITANNICA  BOOKSHOP 

342  Madison  Avenue 

New  York  City 


"Robin  Rides  Away" 

"Ben     of    Old    Monhegan" 

"Young  Prince  Hubert" 

By  Sidney  Baldwin 

Price  85c  Postpaid 
ROW  PETERSON  £>  CO.,  CHICAGO 


MARY     COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE     JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Decorations 

Consultant 

for 

Smith  College 


Furnishings 

Mahogany 

Table 

27"  high 

20" x  14" 

$10 


TWEED  WEAVE  STATIONERY 

200  Sheets     .     .    $«|.00 
100  Envelopes   . 

A  high  grade  paper  with  your  name  and   ad- 
dress printed  in  blue  ink,  either  in  one  line 
across  the  top  or  in  three  lines. 
Send  for  Samples 

METCALF  PRINTING  CO. 
28  Crafts  Avenue,  Northampton,  Mass. 


'NEW  ENGLAND'S  OWN" 

PACKERS  AND  PRODUCERS 
OF  FINE  FOODS 

Wholesale  Only 

Beef,  Mutton.  Lamb,  Veal,  Pork,  Hams,  Bacon, 
Sausages,  Poultry,  Game,  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs, 
Olives,  Oils,  Fresh,  Salt  and  Smoked  Fish  —  Fruits 
and    Vegetables  —  Preserves    and    Canned    Foods 

Batchelder,  Snyder,  Dorr  &  Doe  Company 

Blackstone,  North  and  North  Centre  Streets 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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(Muriel  Buttling),  Meadowbrook  Apts.,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Ex- 1933 

Married. — Jane  Dennen  to  Raymond 
Louis  Huebner,  Apr.  25.  Nancy  (Boothby) 
Reinhardt  was  a  bridesmaid.  Address,  Hotel 
Lincoln,  Scottsbluff,  Neb. 

Margaret  Edwards  to  Dudley  H.  Morris, 
July  14. 

Corinne  Flaacke  to  Richard  H.  Templeton 
Jr.,  Amherst  '31,  June  15,  in  N.  Y.  C.  Mr. 
Templeton  is  with  the  Clement  Printing  Co. 
of  Buffalo. 

Marion  Fortescue  to  Daulton  G.  Viskniskki, 
May  9,  in  Washington.  Address,  4  Washing- 
ton Av.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Janet  Hunt  to  James  Franklin  Elliman, 
June  23,  in  Yonkers.  Mr.  Elliman  is  with 
Pease  &  Elliman  Inc.  (real  estate)  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Jean  McCormick  to  Samuel  Nesbit,  May 
31,  at  Sky  Top,  Pa. 

Shirley  Owen  to  John  Allston  Sargent, 
June  16,  in  Bronxville.  Address,  Traymore 
Apts.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Suzanne  Welch  to  Wrilliam  Prior  Patterson, 
Yale  '31  and  Yale  Law  '34,  of  Dayton,  June 
1. 

Born. — To  Eileen  (Henry)  Orvis  a  son, 
Paul  W'hitin  Jr. 

Other  News. — Lucille  Fletcher  is  con- 
tinuing vocal  lessons  and  taking  lessons  in 
stage  deportment  and  lyric  gesture  in  Boston. 

Ruth  Gall  has  completed  her  course  at 
business  college  in  Duluth. 

Mary  Harlow  is  now  Mrs.  Horace  G.  John- 
son and  has  a  small  daughter.  Address, 
14  Henrietta  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Priscilla  Wadhams's  mother  died   May  1. 

Janet  Wreed  studied  this  winter  at  the 
N.  Y.  School  of  Interior  Decoration. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  S.  C.  Lovejoy 
(Jane  Bennett),  112  Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Chilcote  (Katherine  Hodell), 
3449  Glencairn  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Clark  (Katharine  Jarman),  47 
Morton  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Russell  Jr.  (Monica  Mac- 
Arthur),  474  Riverdale  Dr.,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Cole  (Jane  Milnor),  19 
Appleby  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Kenney  (Janet  Orr),  988  Memo- 
rial Dr.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1934 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Fisher,  39  Grand- 
view  Av.,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Hester  Adams  to  Henry  Palmer 
Bakewell,  Yale  '29  and  Harvard  Law  '32.  He 
is  practicing  law  in  Hartford. 

Grace  Barrett  to  Royal  C.  Thurston  Jr., 
Williams  '28,  of  Barnstable,  Mass.  Mr. 
Thurston  is  associated  with  Price,  Water- 
house  &  Co.  of  N.  Y.  C. 

Flora  Best  to  Philip  Donham,  Harvard  '30 
and  Harvard  Bus.  School  '33.  They  expect 
to  be  married  in  August. 

Eunice  Jameson  to  John  B.  Fox,  Harvard 
'28.  The  wedding  will  take  place  early  in  the 
autumn. 

Sara  Scranton  to  James  A.  Linen  3d,  Wil- 
liams '34. 


LOWTHORPE   SCHOOL 

of  Landscape  Architecture 

GROTON  AND  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Courses  in  Landscape  Architecture  including 
Horticulture  and  Garden  Design.  Spring  and 
Fall  Terms  in  Groton,  Winter  Term  in  Boston. 
John  Parker,  Director,  Groton,  Mass.  New 
lower  tuition  fees. 

Fall  term  starts  September  24 
Write  for  Catalogue 


Sarah  Steel  to  A.  T.  Collins  Jr.,  resident 
manager  of  the  Hotel  Rappe,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Stidger  to  John  W.  Hyland. 
Mr.  Hyland  graduated  from  Lehigh  and  later 
attended  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  The  wedding  is 
planned  for  early  fall. 

Martha  Tencher  to  Henry  Varick  Pelton, 
Amherst  '32. 

Harriet  Thacher  to  Newbold  Lawrence 
Herrick  Jr.  of  Woodmere,  L.  I. 

Lois  Weeks  to  Lucius  James  Kellam,  Trin- 
ity Col.  (Hartford)  '35. 

Married. — Barbara  Brock  to  Frank  L. 
Sweetser  Jr.,  June  21.  Mr.  Sweetser  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  this  June. 

Irma  Mendelson  to  Jurg  George  Fritz  Rau, 
July  3,  Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York  offi- 
ciating. The  couple  is  spending  two  months 
in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  where  Mr.  Rau's 
parents  live.  Mr.  Rau  attended  the  Lyceum 
Alfinium,  Zuoz,  Engadine,  and  was  graduated 
from  St.  Gall's  Col. 

Emily  Olmsted  to  Howard  Roderick,  June  23. 

Dorothy  Veeder  to  Charles  Edward  Tilton, 
Swarthmore  '28,  June  23,  at  Hartford.  Mr. 
Tilton  is  attending  the  School  of  Architecture 
of  Columbia.  Jane  Hall,  Hester  Mount,  Jane 
Palmer,  and  Adelaide  Smith  were  bridesmaids. 

Harriet  Woodard  to  Frederick  Esler  Adams, 
N.  Y.  Univ.  '32,  June  30,  at  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Charm ian  Woodruff  to  Lawrence  Bickley 
Gilman,  Harvard  '31,  Boston  Univ.  Law  '34, 
July  14. 

Ex-1934 

Engaged. — Eleanor  Bellows  to  Philip 
Winston  Pillsbury,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  of 
Minneapolis. 

Anita  Hinckley  to  Charles  Fox  Hovey  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  Mr.  Hovey,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  is  a  student  at  Harvard  Law. 

Dorothy  Jarman  to  Cadet  Harvey  J. 
Jablonsky. 

Phyllis  Leland  to  Pierrepont  Trowbridge 
Noyes,  Colgate  '36. 

Dorothy  Madsen  to  Brooke  Montgomery 
Lessig,  Peirce  Bus.  School  '34. 

Atheline  Miller  to  John  Smith  Wilbur,  Yale 
'33. 

Elizabeth  Sticht  to  Baxter  Fenton  Ball, 
Dartmouth  '31.  The  wedding  was  to  take 
place  about  July  15. 

Carol    Stilwell    to    George    W.    Field    Jr., 
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ALUMNAE  of  Smith  College,  exclusively,  are  represented  in  this  department. 


rs. 


Rates,    18   cents  per  word;  minimum  charge,   $1.50;  advertisements  to 


be   paid   for   when   submitted.    For   further   particulars   write   to   the    Smith 
Alumnae  Quarterly,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


EDITH  WINIFRED  FISHER,  EX-'Ol, 
presents  her  very  unique  lectures:  —  "  Art 
and  Romance  in  Foreign  Railway  Post- 
ers," "How  Some  European  Women 
Broke  their  own  Depression."  For  further 
information  write  671  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS  --  THE  IDEAL 
dog  for  the  country  home.  Puppies  usually 
for  sale  $75  up.  Safe  and  effective  guards 
for  children.  Elizabeth  B.  Loring  '25, 
Waseeka  Kennels,  Ashland,  Mass. 


OLD  DEERFIELD,  MASS.  — STOP  AT 
the  sign  "Netting  and  Coverlets"  and 
stay  overnight  in  the  beautiful  old  house 
built  in  1783.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Cochrane 
Smith.  Tel.  Greenfield  9803. 

WANTED  —  AN  ALUMNA  LIVING  IN 
New  York  to  act  as  advertising  represen- 
tative for  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly. 
For  details  write  the  Alumnae  Office, 
Northampton. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  —  PICTORIAL  WALL  MAP  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  PUB- 
lished  about  1880.  Color,  bluish  green.  Drawn  and  published  by  H.  N.  Bailey  &  Co. 
Box  1,  Alumnae  Office,  Northampton. 


Classified  £ist  of  ^Advertisers 


BOOKS  AND  PRINTING 

Sidney  Baldwin 48 1 

Britannica  Junior 481 

Hampshire  Bookshop Cover  4 

Elizabeth  McFadden 481 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company Cover  3 

Metcalf  Printing  Company 481 

Rumford  Press II 

CAMPS 

Back  Log  Camp 479 

Camp  Marbury 479 

GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

Ballard  School 469 

Drexel  Library  School 469 

Lowthorpe  School 482 

Miss  Conklin's 469 

United  States  Secretarial  School 469 

Yale  University  School  of  Nursing 469 

HOTELS  AND  TEA  ROOMS 

Arnold  Inn 479 

The  Copley  Plaza Ill 

Hotel  New  Weston I 

Hotel  Northampton I 

Hotel  Victoria Ill 

Mary  Marguerite 479 

White  House  Inn 479 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Abbot  Academy 47  3 

Ashley  Hall 477 

Baldwin  School 475 

Barrington  School 471 

Bradford  Academy 471 


Mary  A.  Burnham  School 47  3 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 47  3 

Dana  Hall  Schools 47  3 

Dwight  School 475 

Emma  Willard  School 473 

Friends  Academy 475 

Hartridge  School 477 

Hillsdale  School 477 

Holmquist  School 477 

Ipswich  School 471 

Kent  Place  School 475 

Lincoln  School 477 

Low-Heywood  School 471 

Madeira  School 477 

Miss  Beard's  School 47  5 

Miss  Stout's  European  School 477 

Misses  Allen  School 471 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 473 

Roberts-Beach  School 477 

Rogers  Hall 475 

Roxbury 475 

St.  Margaret's  School 471 

Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 471 

Travel  Tour,  Alice  F.  Day 479 

Walnut  Hill  School 473 

Williston  Academy 475 

Wykeham  Rise  471 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Charles  Ashmun,  Inc.,  tours Ill 

Batchelder,    Snyder,    Dorr    &   Doe   Company, 

foods 48 1 

Butler  &  Ullman,  florists Ill 

Mary  Coggeshall-Jeannette  Jukes,  decorators. . .  48 1 

Jane  Griffin,  educational  consultant 469 

Smith  College  Plates Ill 

Eric  Stahlberg,  photographer 479 

Jane  Tooher  Sport  Clothes . II 

Marguerite  Tuttle,  school  and  camp  specialist. . .  469 
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Wesleyan  '29.  Mr.  Field  is  on  the  advertis- 
ing staff  of  the  Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc. 

Married. — ConstanceCarpenterto  Richard 
McCurdy  Bentley,  Oct.  14,  '33. 

Barbara  Eaton  to  Charles  Mortimer  Sykes, 
Dec.  28,  '32.  Address,  Charnock  Richard, 
Lancashire,  England. 

Virginia  Link  to  George  Edward  Emery, 
Oct.  3,  '32. 

Helen  Massirman  to  Samuel  Gale,  Mar.  4. 
Address,  802  Stoneleigh  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Dorothy  Minsch  to  Nelson  Leighton  Bond, 
Nov.  18,  '33. 

Bertha  Perkins  to  John.  Gerrish  Frothing- 
ham,  Aug.  12,  '33. 

Muriel  Perl  to  Arthur  Jesse  Morgan,  May 
4,  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Pigeon  to  Robert  Halsey  Pelletreau, 
Yale  '31  and  Yale  Law,  Mar.  24.  Address, 
115  Jayne  Av.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Roberts  to  John  Edward  Lautner, 
Jan.  1, 


Table  Showing  the  ~Njimber  of  Subscribers  to  the  Quarterly  by  Closes* 
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Compiled  July  1,  1934 


^Announcements 

College  opens  on  Tuesday,  September  25 

EDITORIAL  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
for  the  November  issue  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  October  2. 
Send  subscriptions  to  Florence  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall.  The 
dates  of  publication  are  Nov.  20,  Feb.  20,  May  20,  and  Aug.  3.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  one  year; 
$5.00  for  four  years;  single  copies,  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding  announce- 
ment list.     Changes  of  address  should  be  given  the  Office  five  weeks  before  they  take  effect. 

The  ~Njew  Hampshire  Smith  College  Club 

THE  Club  will  hold  its  midsummer  meeting  on  Wednesday,  August  15,  at  Juniper  Lodge, 
Chocorua.     All  alumnae  in  the  vicinity  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.     Basket  lunch 
at  12,  E.  S.  T. 

<AU  "Persons  Interested  in  "The  ISacchae"  Take  Klptic^j 

IT  is  proposed  to  issue  an  album  containing  20  photographs  by  Arnold  Genthe  of  the  recent 
performance  of  "  The  Bacchae  "  at  Smith  College.  The  probable  price  will  be  $3.00,  and  the 
publication  of  the  album  depends  on  obtaining  100  orders.  Anyone  who  is  interested  should 
address,  Dr.  Arnold  Genthe,  41  E.  49th  St.,  New  York  City. 

<A  %equest  from  the  "Paris  Smith  C^b 

SMITH  alumnae  or  Faculty  passing  through  Paris  are  asked  to  leave  their  addresses  in  the 
register  kept  for  that  purpose  at  Reid  Hall,  4  rue  de  Chevreuse,  Paris. 

The  Smith  "Booth  at  <A  Century  °f  "Progress  ^Announces 

SIX  Special  Smith  College  Days  at  A  Century  of  Progress — Thursday,  July  19;  Tuesday, 
Aug.  7;  Sunday,  Aug.  26:  Friday,  Sept.  14;  Friday,  Oct.  5;  and  Saturday,  Oct.  27.  On 
those  days  Smith  alumnae  are  to  serve  as  hostesses  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Woman's  College 
Board.  You  are  very  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  Smith  luncheons,  which  will  be  arranged  at 
various  places  on  the  grounds,  and  at  which  you  will  meet  many  friends.  Please  call  the  Smith 
Booth  (Victory  6877)  before  11  a.m.  the  morning  of  the  luncheon  and  make  your  reservation. 
Interest  in  the  Booth  continues:  Marian  Baucus  reports  more  than  200  alumnae  registrations 
during  the  first  three  weeks  of  June. 
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Qn  Spoc/uxl  (ftook  Completed 


For  More  Than 
lOO  Years 
Each  New 
Edition  of  the 


The  N e w 

Merriam 
Web  ste  r 
Now  Ready,  Is  the 
Most  Important 
Contribution  to 
Educational 
Equipment 
In  25  Years 


NEW  '^^       1934 

WEBSTERfS  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

&ecc7id€cUtion 

CI  9leu>  Creation  • Greater-  tfwvn  3t6  ffa^rvouA  (BrecLe<ce6&CT3 


The  past  quarter-century  has  witnessed  an  amazing  evolution  in 
man's  practical  and  cultural  knowledge.  The  foundation  book  of 

education,  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  had  to  be  remade  to  comprehend  this 
vast  change.  No  mere  revision  was  adequate.  A  new  creation  was  necessary  —  a  new  book 
that  could  serve  the  present  generation  as  Merriam- Websters  have  served  succeeding  gen- 
erations for  more  than  a  century.  The  stupendous  task  of  making  a  NEW  Merriam-Webster 
has  been  completed.  A  new  book  has  been  created  that  is  beyond  comparison  with  any 
other  ever  published. 

THE  GREATEST  CORPS  OF  EDITORS 

ever  organized  was  created  to  make  this  volume  and  to  maintain  the  Merriam-Webster  reputation  for 
'  'supreme  authority. 

WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON,  President  of  Smith  College 

Editor  in  Chief 

THOMAS  A.  KNOTT,  General  Editor 

Every  technical  subject  has  been  handled  by  an  eminent  specialist.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard,  for 
Law;  President  J.  S.  Ames  of  Johns  Hopkins,  for  Physics:  Professor  H.  H.  Bender  of  Princeton,  for 
Etymology,  are  representative  of  the  unassailable  authority  back  of  this  new  Merriam-Webster. 

"The  Most  Rotable  Tublishing  Event  of  the  Century" 

600,000  Entries,  including  Thousands  of  New  Words. 

5,000  Abbreviations.  12,000  Terms  Pictorially  Illustrated.  3300  Pages. 

35,000  Geographical  Entries.  13,000  Biographical  Entries.  Cost  $1,300,000. 

See  the  New  Merriam-Webster  at  your  Bookseller's  or  write  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Just  Published  by 

The  Hampshire  Bookshop  of  Northampton 
a  Map  of  the  Town  in  four  colors.  Size  31"  x  23 

(Postpaid  $1.35) 


